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PREFACE. 


The  aim  of  this  study  and  its  practical  importance  ;  the 
method  adopted  ;  the  difficulties  encountered,  and  the  limit- 
ations which  usually  characterise  an  avowedly  pioneer  piece 
of  work  like  the  present — have  all  been  dealt  with  in  the 
Introduction,  and  need  therefore  not  be  repeated  here. 

The  function  of  this  preface  will  be  the  usual  one  of  en- 
abling me  to  express  my  gratitude  and  acknowledging  my 
indebtedness  to  the  numerous  kind  friends  who  have  helped 
me.  Before  proceeding  to  this  pleasant  task,  however,  I 
wish  to  seize  this  opportunity  of  offering  a  few  remarks  on 
the  importance  and  present  status  of  the  study  of  South 
Africa's  educational  history  in  the  training  of  our  South  Afri- 
can teachers  and  educators. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  study  of  History  in  South  African 
schools  meant  little  more  than  the  study  of  English  History, 
which  always  "  began  at  Standard  V.  and  made  a  start  with 
"  William  the  Conqueror,  1066,'  in  the  best  spirit  of  the  mouse 
in  '  Alice  in  Wonderland  '."  It  is  only  during  the  last  few 
decades  that  a  knowledge  of  South  African  history  has  been 
recognised  as  a  staple  article  in  the  scholastic  fare  of  the  South 
African  child.  The  days  of  "  William  the  Conqueror  "  etc., 
are  fortunately  past,  and  no  true  South  African  educator  of 
to-day  would  tolerate  the  old  state  of  affairs  in  his  school. 
Yet  this  is  precisely  where  we  still  stand  with  regard  to  the 
history  of  education  in  our  normal  schools  and  colleges.  The 
teachers  we  train  are  supposed  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  education  in  European  countries,  while  they 
may  be  sublimely  ignorant  concerning  the  educational  history 
of  their  own  country.  Every  year  we  send  hundreds  of  trained 
teachers  into  the  country  who  are  utterly  lacking  in  knowledge 
of  the  development  of  the  educational  organisation,  institutions 
and  ideas  with  which  they  will  have  to  work.  A  study  of  the 
genesis  of  these  ideas  in  Europe  is  no  doubt  essential  as  an 
element  in  the  cultural  and  professional  preparation  of  the 
South  African  teacher,  but  it  stands  to  reason  that  a  know- 
ledge of  their  origin  and  growth  in  South  Africa  is  equally 
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important.  It  is  true  that  a  start  in  this  direction  was  made 
some  years  ago  in  connection  with  the  advanced  courses  for 
secondary  teachers,  but  these  efforts  are  now  in  the  stage  in 
which  South  African  history  was  years  ago  when  it  was  taught 
perfunctorily  in  our  public  schools  under  the  name  of  "  Cape 
History."  It  is  my  earnest  desire  that  this  book,  in  spite  of 
its  limitations,  will  help  to  facilitate  the  study  of  this  important, 
though  neglected,  phase  of  our  country's  history. 

In  writing  this  educational  history  I  have  approached  the 
subject  from  a  particular  angle, — a  point  of  view  which,  I 
think,  both  the  practical  teacher,  engaged  in  the  class-room, 
and  the  departmental  official,  busy  with  the  routine  of  ad- 
ministrative work  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of.  I  have  tried  to  look 
at  Education,  to  use  a  phrase  of  Plato's,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  individual  writ  large, — the  political  or  social  organ- 
ism. Or.  as  Aristotle  put  it,  the  art  of  Education  is  treated 
as  part  of  the  art  of  Politics,  (in  the  original  and  best  sense 
of  the  word).  In  short,  I  have  regarded  education  as  a  pro- 
cess more  of  social  than  of  individual  unfolding. 

Teachers  often  forget  that  their  pupils  constitute  members 
of  a  Society,  of  a  Nation,  and  that  their  teaching  has  a  social 
and  national  as  well  as  an  individual  aim.  On  the  other 
hand,  administrative  officials  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  rules 
and  regulations  they  make  for  the  whole  country  come  to 
bear,  in  the  last  resort,  upon  the  souls  of  individual  children, 
and  affect  their  lives  in  a  very  vital  way. 

To  those  teachers  who  regard  the  Education  Department 
as  a  "  bogey-man,"  or  as  an  institution  invented  solely  to 
worry  and  hamper  them,  this  study  may  help  to  show  what  a 
very  necessary  and  difficult  function  such  a  body  has  to  per- 
form. I  would  hope,  at  the  same  time,  that  my  study  will 
also  draw  the  attention  of  those  engaged  in  legislative  and 
administrative  work  to  the  far-reaching  and  often  tremend- 
dously  disastrous  consequences  of  their  measures,  in  so  far 
as  they  affect  not  only  the  welfare  of  the  individual  child  but 
also  that  of  the  whole  nation. 

Looking  back  on  the  educational  history  of  the  last  century, 
it  seems  as  if  the  outstanding  fact  has  been  the  struggle  of 
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the  two  white  races  to  effect  a  fair  adjustment  of  the  edu- 
cational system  to  their  respective  national  demands.  The 
battle  for  language  rights  has  loomed  large  during  this  time, 
and  though  there  may  still  be  some  skirmishes,  the  worst  of 
the  fight  is  probably  over.  . 

What  has  the  future  in  store  for  us  ? 

If  I  may  venture  a  prophecy,  I  would  say  that  when  the 
history  of  education  in  South  Africa  is  written  fifty  or  a  hun- 
dred years  hence,  the  present  decade  will  be  characterised  as 
the  period  which  witnessed  the  commencement  of  the  great 
battle  between  the  Provinces  and  the  Union  for  adminis- 
trative control.  If  the  past  lessons  of  history  are  of  any 
significance  for  the  future,  there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  as 
to  which  will  ultimately  prevail.  Fundamentally  it  is  a 
question  of  finance.  "  He  who  pays  the  piper  will  call  the 
tune."  To  those  who  are  desirous  of  estimating  the 
respective  chances  of  the  two  competing  sides  the  last  part 
of  the  book  will,  no  doubt,  be  of  interest. 

***** 

My  obligations  are  numerous  and  varied.  In  the  footnotes  I 
have  tried  to  acknowledge  the  sources  of  my  information. 
It  would,  however,  be  an  injustice  if  I  failed  to  own  my 
indebtedness  to  the  many  friends  who  by  their  assistance  and 
encouragement  have  made  this  study  possible.  I  would  men- 
tion, in  particular,  the  following  :■ — Dr.  Cillie,  late  Rector  of 
the  Stellenbosch  University,  at  whose  suggestion  this  study 
was  undertaken  ;  the  trustees  of  the  H.  B.  Webb  Fund  for 
their  generosity  in  renewing  my  scholarship  for  three  succes- 
sive years,  in  order  to  enable  me  to  continue  my  researches 
abroad  ;  the  Librarian  of  the  Cape  Town  Public  Library,  the 
keepers  of  the  Archives  in  Cape  Town,  Pretoria,  and  Bloem- 
fontein,  of  the  State.  Archives  at  the  Hague,  and  of  the  Co- 
lonial Office,  British  Museum  and  Piiblic  Record  Office, London, 
for  their  courteous  and  efficient  assistance  ;  Mr.  A.  E.  Twenty- 
man  of  the  Board  of  Education  Bureau  of  Special  Enquiries, 
for  facilitating  my  researches  in  England  ;  Dr.  W.  J.  Leyds, 
for  facilitating  my  researches  in  Holland  and  giving  me  access 
to  his  private  collection  of  documents  and  publications  on 
the  Transvaal  ;  Dr.  E.  Eybers  for  the  use  of  his  unpublished 
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manuscript  and  bibliography  on  the  early  education  at  the 
Cape  ;  Dr.  N.  M.  Hoogenhout  and  Sir  John  Adanison,  for 
reading  the  early  sections  dealing  with  Transvaal  education  ; 
Mr.  Duffett  of  the  Cape  Education  Department,  for  helpful 
suggestions  on  the  chapters  dealing  with  the  Cape  ;  and  Messrs. 
Bryan  and  Hugo  of  the  Natal  Education  Department,  for 
helping  me  with  information  on  the  Natal  system.  The 
officials  of  the  various  education  departments  have  my  sincere 
acknowledgments  for  their  courtesy  and  willingness  in  sup- 
plying me  with  reports,  etc.,  and  for  their  assistance  in  many 
other  ways  while  I  worked  in  their  offices.  Furthermore,  I 
must  thank  Mr.  George  Hofmeyr  of  the  Union  Education 
Department  for  the  kindly  interest  he  has  shown  in  the  work, 
and  for  the  reports  and  other  publications  with  which  he 
supplied  me  while  abroad, — publications  which  were  other- 
wise difficult  to  obtain.  To  Dr.  C.  T.  Loram  of  the  Native 
Affairs  Commission  and  to  my  colleague,  Prof.  F.  Clarke,  I 
owe  heartfelt  thanks  for  their  encouragement  to  develop  this 
field  of  educational  study  especially  in  its  modern  stages. 
Prof.  Eric  Walker  of  the  Cape  Town  University  has  done  'me 
a  marked  service  by  reading  the  greater  part  of  the  text  and 
suggesting  several  valuable  emendations.  I  owe  a  great  debt 
of  gratitude  to  Prof.  John  du  Plessis  of  Stellenbosch.  for  his 
painstaking  assistance  in  reading  through  the  whole  manu- 
script in  its  original  form  and  correcting  errors  of  detail.  His 
extensive  and  accurate  scholarship,  his  intimate  knowledge 
of  South  African  social  life  and  history  have  made  his  criti- 
cisms and  suggestions  invaluable. 

This  study  was  submitted  in  1924  clS  el  thesis  in  partial 
fulfilment  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  ;  and  though  it  professes  to  deal  with  education  up  to 
1922,  some  important  developments  since  that  date  have 
been  incorporated  as  well.  To  Professors  Monroe,  Dewey, 
Hayes,  Seligman,  Giddings,  Stray er,  Thorndike,  McMurry, 
Kilpatrick,  Russell,  Carney,  Evenden,  Kandel,  Engelhardt 
and  Reisner,  under  whom  I  studied  at  Columbia  University, 
I  am  deeply  grateful  for  their  guidance  and  inspiration  in  the 
general  underlying  problems  of  education  and  of  society. 
To   the  three  last-mentioned,  who  constituted  the  mem- 


bers  of  my  dissertation  committee,  I  am  particularly 
indebted  for  their  generous  assistance  in  determining  the 
form  of  the  manuscript,  and  for  the  unfailing  interest  which 
they  evinced  in  the  educational  problems  of  South  Africa. 

In  making  these  acknowledgments  I  do  not  mean  to  cast 
the  slightest  responsibility  on  the  gentlemen  mentioned  for 
the  views  expressed  in  this  treatise,  which  must  be  placed  . 
solely  to  my  account. 

To  my  wife  I  owe  the  greatest  debt  of  all. 

But  for  her  bright  companionship,  her  constant  encourage- 
ment and  her  devoted  assistance  from  the  very  outset,  in 
typing  the  manuscript,  reading  the  proofs  and  preparing  the 
index,  this  book  would  not  have  been  completed. 

E.  G.  MALHERBE. 

Cape  Town, 

March,  192.5. 
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"  ndvra  eirvnfAOi'Ue  Ka.t  kuto  rd"£,ty  yivdadh).  — St.  Pan], 

*  *  * 

"  Organisation  should  keep  'pace  with  growth." — Sir  Thomas  Muir. 

*  *  * 

"  Education  is  now  recognised  as  the  means  for  determining  the  culture  of  a 
people,  and  all  individuals  should  participate  in  such  a  culture." — Pan]  Monroe. 

*  *  # 

"  No  system  of  education  artificially  constructed  and  imposed  upon  it,  can 
permanently  change  the  inward  character  of  a  people  or,  even  under  the  arrogant 
name  of  Kultur,  sha.pe  its  life. 

"  National  education  is  not  a  mechanical  fabric  of  codes  and  subsidies.  It 
is  a  much  more  penetrating  and  subtle  thing.  Its  chief  influences  are  spiritual 
and  atmospheric,  and  therefore  for  the  most  part  unorganisable." — Michael 
E.  Sadler. 

*  *  * 

"  Education  may  never  be  made  subservient  to  the  material  forces  by  which  it 
is  sustained." — Alexander  Meikeljohn. 


"  There  is  too  much  abstract  willing,  purposing, 
In  this  poor  world.    We  talk  by  aggregates, 
And  think  by  systems,  and  being  used  to  face 
Our  evils  in  statistics,  are  inclined 
To  cap  them  with  unreal  remedies — 

Drawn  out  in  haste  on  the  other  side  of  the  slate." — Mrs.  Browning, 
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EDUCATION  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA, 

1652-1922. 

(A  Critical  Survey  of  the  Development  of  Educational 
Administration  in  the  Cape,  Natal,  Transvaal 
and  the  Orange  Free  State.) 


CHAPTER  I. 
INTRODUCTION. 

The  Problem  Stated. 

During  the  last  270  years  four  systems  of  education  have  grown 
up  in  South  Africa  :  those  of  the  Cape,  Natal,  Transvaal,  and 
Orange  Free  State.  While  that  of  the  Cape  dates  back  to  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century,  the  systems  of  the  last  three  have  come  about 
as  a  result  of  the  general  exodus  of  population  towards  the  north 
(known  as  the  Great  Trek)  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century. 
It  will  be  our  task  in  this  treatise  to  follow  out  the  development 
of  each  of  these  systems  from  their  respective  origins,  showing  how 
they  have  gradually  converged  towards  a  common  type,  and  to 
suggest  in  conclusion  their  unification  into  one  National  System  of 
Education. 

The  task  will  be  a  specially  difficult  one,  since  no  history  of 
education  has  as  yet  been  written  of  South  Africa.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Cape  Province,  on  which  a  few  accounts  have  been 
published  the  rest  of  the  country — -Natal,  Transvaal,  and  O.F.S. — 
has  been  practically  virgin  soil  as  far  as  historical  work  on  education 
is  concerned.-  There  has,  therefore,  been  a  genuine  need  for  such 
a  work. 

Yet,  strictly  speaking,  this  treatise  is  by  no  means  a  history  of 
South  African  Education  in  all  its  aspects.  It  is  really  only  a 
preliminary  to  such  a  book  as  yet  unwritten.  In  his  treatment 
of  the  subject  the  writer  has  emphasised  one  phase  of  the  wide  field 
of  Education — viz.,  that  of  educational  control — the  relation  of  the 
State  to  education  in  the  four  Provinces.  This  relationship  is,  how- 
ever, of  such  vital  importance,  that  it  touches  the  field  of  education 
at  almost  all  points,  and  these,  though  not  fully  dealt  with  in  this 
book,  had  nevertheless  to  be  carefully  studied  in  their  bearing  to 
the  whole.    On  the  grounds  of  importance  and  convenience, 

1  See  Bibliography  B,  at  end  of  book. 

2  Mention  may,  however,  be  made  of  articles  such  as  Hoogenhout's  De 
Wetgewing  op  het  Onderwys  in  de  Z.A.Republiek,  V.V.O.O.Z.A.  Gedenkboek. 
pp.  43-62,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  text  and  in  the  Bibliography. 
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therefore,  a  selection  has  been  made  of  the  main  factors  in  education 
that  have  been  national  issues,  i.e.  those  through  which  the  State 
actually  controls  and  influences  the  education  of  the  nation.  The 
chief  of  these  have  been  such  questions  as  Language  (the  question 
of  medium  of  instruction  has  always  been  a  vital  point  in  the  control 
of  education  in  South  Africa)  ;  the  balance  of  Local  and  Central 
control  ;  Teacher  Training  ;  Local  Responsibility  ;  State  Aid,  and 
Inspection  which  has  been  the  invariable  concomitant  of  the  latter. 
These  factors  have  involved  the  somewhat  detailed  discussion  of  the 
various  functions  of  the  different  units  of  control,  e.g.  of  the  Central 
Department  and  the  Local  Bodies.  Such  topics  would  perhaps 
not  be  dealt  with  as  fully  in  an  ordinary  history  of  education.  In 
the  latter  more  stress  would  again  be  laid  on  questions  of  curriculum 
and  methods  of  instruction.  These  we  have  only  mentioned 
incidentally  in  the  footnotes. 

In  short,  this  work  is  merely  an  attempt  to  place  education  in  its 
correct  position  in  the  political  structure  of  society,  linking  it  up 
with  the  rest  of  governmental  machinery.  When  once  such  a 
rough  frame -work,  or  scaffolding  has  been  set  up,  the  way  will  be 
paved  for  future  workers  to  elaborate  on  special  features  of  the 
system  in  greater  detail.3 

Its  Practical  Significance. 

The  accounts  of  the  development  of  educational  control  in  the 
four  Provinces  constitute  the  centre  and  core  of  the  book,  and  may, 
it  is  hoped,  be  serviceable  to  those  administrators  and  educators 
who  are  interested  in  the  practical  rather  than  the  theoretical 
aspects  of  educational  control.  Hitherto  most  agruments  about 
education  control  in  South  Africa  have  been  a  priori,  and  while 
such  speculations  are  interesting,  they  can  be  tested  only  in  the 
light  of  facts.  This  work,  therefore,  is  an  attempt  in  the  first  place 
to  record  the  facts  as  faithfully  as  possible,  and  secondly,  to  evaluate 
and  criticise  certain  measures  of  the  past  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
events  and  of  modern  conceptions  of  education.  It  will  be  noticed 
also  that  almost  as  much  attention  has  been  given  to  schemes  and 
proposals  that  were  not  carried  out  immediately  after  they  were 
proposed,  as  to  those  that  were  actually  embodied  in  legislation 
and  carried  into  effect.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  it  is  almost  as 
important  to  know  what  people  were  thinking  about  in  those  days, 

3  This  book  professes  to  deal  only  with  European  education.  Occasionally 
mention  is  made  of  Native  education  (e.g.  Chapter  XXI).  The  latter  is, 
however,  such  a  vast  and  difficult  subject,  that  it  would  require  a  separate 
book.  The  most  authoritative  publications  dealing  with  this  question  are  : 
C.  T.  Lorain's  The  Education  of  the  S.A.  Native,  1917;  Education  in  Africa, 
a  report  of  a  survey  by  Thomas  Jesse  Jones  (Phelps  Stokes  Foundation),  1922. 
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as  it  is  to  know  what  they  actually  did.  Indeed,  what  Browning 
says  of  the  individual,  is  also  true  to  a  certain  extent  of  the  group  : — 

"  For  thence — a  paradox 
Which  comforts  while  it  mocks — 
Shall  life  succeed  in  that  it  seems  to  fail  : 
What  I  aspired  to  be, 
And  was  not,  comforts  me." 

Then,  too,  at  the  present  time,  when  new  proposals  and  reforms 
are  being  studiously  mooted,  it  is  instructive  to  know  exactly  why 
such  schemes  in  the  past  have  failed,4  and  also  to  be  reminded  of 
the  fact  that  there  is  very  little  new  under  the  sun. 

Just  at  present  South  Africa  is  passing  through  a  very  serious 
crisis  in  educational  control,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  discussion  in 
the  last  part  (V)  of  this  work.  The  whole  system  of  financial 
administration  of  education  is  being  overhauled,  and  the  results  of 
this  investigation  will  largely  determine  the  exact  balance  between 
central  and  local  control— a  question  which  is  of  the  most  vital 
significance  for  South  African  Education,  since  on  its  solution  will 
depend  whether  educational  control  will  deteriorate  into  a 
devitalised,  bureaucratic  machine  or  grow  into  a  living  organism 
that  will  pulsate  with  life  even  in  its  smallest  tissues.  It  is,  there- 
fore, of  the  utmost  importance  that  a  thorough  study  be  made  of  the 
lessons  of  history  on  these  matters. 

In  short,  history  is  not  merely  a  rear-end  light,  but  a  headlight 
as  well.  One  of  Germany's  greatest  educators,  Rein,  expressed 
the  same  idea  in  the  following  words  : — 

"  We  endeavour  to  throw  light  upon  the  dark  future  by 
means  of  our  knowledge  of  the  intellectual  tendencies  of  the 
past.  We  even  see  those  things  realised  in  the  future,  which 
the  present  has  not  yet  fulfilled.  The  value  we  place  upon  the 
past  and  the  present  determines  our  considerations  of  the 
future." 

Thus  also  Robinson,  in  Mind  in  the  Making  writes  : — 

"  I  have  long  believed  that  the  only  unmistakable  contribu- 
tion that  the  historical  student  can  make  to  the  progress  of 

•*  Thus  the  idea  of  a  Central  Board  of  Education  has  nearly  always  come 
to  grief  in  South  Africa,  and  hence  is  decidedly  out  of  favour  with  a  number 
of  administrators.  If  the  situation  is,  however,  analysed  more  carefully,  it 
will  be  found  that  in  all  the  cases  where  such  a  Board  did  not  amount  to 
anything,  the  functions  of  the  Board  were  either  nominal,  or  if  they  were  real, 
the  Board  did  not  have  an  expert  executive  to  carry  out  the  administration. 
In  Natal,  the  only  case  where  these  two  essentials  were  to  a  certain  extent 
provided  for,  the  Board  actually  had  a  ran  of  16  years. 
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intelligence  is  to  study  the  past  with  an  eye  constantly  oa  the 
present.  For  history  not  only  furnishes  us  with  the  key  to  the 
present  by  showing  how  our  situation  came  about,  but  at  the 
same  time  supplies  a  basis  of  comparison  and  a  point  of  vantage 
by  virtue  of  which  the  salient  contrasts  between  our  days  and 
those  of  old  can  be  directed." 

A  study  such  as  this  has  a  significance  also  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  South  Africa.  Most  of  our  current  educational  histories  follow 
the  beaten  path  with  not  enough  reference  to  the  side  paths,  which 
often  lead  straight  to  some  interesting  and  valuable  pioneer  territory. 
This  is  where  the  newly  established  International  Institute  of 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  is  making  a  genuine 
contribution  to  educational  thought  in  the  work  it  is  doing  to  study 
the  educational  systems  of  smaller  countries.  Such  studies  in 
frontier  educational  experimentation  develop  local  pride  and 
patriotism,  widen  the  perspective  of  the  general  student  of  educa- 
tional history,  and  contribute  to  the  solution  of  new  questions. 

This  is  specially  significant  in  the  study  of  the  educational  efforts 
of  the  early  colonists.  These  men  and  women,  had  they  remained 
at  home  in  the  mother  country,  would  probably  have  shown  the 
usual  indifference  to  the  need  of  education  ;  but  in  a  new  land, 
the  larger  air,  the  more  apparent  need,  and  the  absence  of  that 
atmosphere  of  learning,  which  in  the  older  countries  is  apt  to  take 
the  place  of  education  itself,  seem  to  have  awakened  a  determination 
to  establish  a  system  of  education,  and  great  resourcefulness  in  its 
creation.  Very  often  too  the  colonies  showed  the  mother  country 
what  could  be  done  with  safety  in  the  way  of  the  administration 
and  compulsion,  and  even  of  the  apparent  secularisation  of  schools. 
State  control  was  generally  easier  to  create  in  a  new  and  small 
community  than  in  an  old  society  where  the  machinery  was  highly 
organised  and  life  artificial.  These  younger  communities  could 
afford  to  make  an  experiment ;  the  Old  Country  could  not ;  for  a 
great  and  complex  society  cannot  easily  repair  mistakes. 

Such  a  study  as  this  ought  to  be  of  special  interest  to  American 
students  of  Education  because  of  several  points  of  similarity 
between  South  Africa  and  the  United  States.  There  is,  for  example, 
the  similarity  in  the  European  background.  Both  are  com- 
paratively young  countries  with  immense  natural  resources  which 
have  attracted  a  considerable  number  of  the  population  of  Europe. 
Both  countries  had  the  Dutch  amongst  the  early  settlers,  and  there 
is  a  remarkable  resemblance  between  the  educational  system 
founded  by  the  early  Dutch  settlers  at  the  Cape  and  that  established 
at  about  the  same  time  in  New  Amsterdam.    Like  the  United 
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States,  South  Africa  was  a  place  of  refuge  for  those  who  sought 
religious  and  political  freedom,  e.g.  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  founding 
New  England  (1620)  and  the  French  Huguenots  settling  at  the 
Cape  in  1688,  and  a  little  later  in  the  Carolinas.  The  Cape  became 
an  English  Colony  in  1806,  and  immigration  from  Great  Britain 
occurred  in  1820.  During  this  colonial  period  South  Africa,  just 
like  America,  favoured  the  transplanting  of  English  educational 
institutions,  before  they  began  to  develop  on  lines  of  their  own. 
Later,  Germans,  Scandanavians,  and  more  Dutch  came,  each 
nationality  making  its  little  contribution  to  the  national  life  that 
grew  up  in  these  new  countries.  The  task  of  each  has  been  in  the 
past,  and  still  will  be  in  the  future,  to  weld  together  these  often 
contradictory  elements  into  one  great  Nation  wherein  each  individual 
may  achieve  the  fullest  self-realisation.  In  short,  we  find  in  South 
Africa  and  America  a  similarity  of  race  psychology  due  both  to 
remote  ancestry  and  to  subsequent  pioneer  life  in  a  new  country. 
This  has  fostered  in  both  also  an  intense  feeling  of  liberty  and  a 
strong  desire  for  education. 

The  Real  Meaning  of  Educational  Organisation. 

T.  H.  Green,  probably  the  greatest  of  modern  English  philoso- 
phers, has  said  that  :  "  The  two  questions  of  our  time  which 
compete  with  each  other  in  a  reputation  for  dullness  are  about 
the  most  important  that  we  can  discuss.  One  is  the  organisation 
of  charity  and  the  other  the  organisation  of  schools." 

There  is  very  likely  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  this  remark.  At  the 
same  time,  it  has  also  been  observed  by  men  actively  engaged  in 
the  work  {e.g.  Graham  Balfour  in  England)  that  "  the  administra- 
tion of  education,  much  more  than  Education  itself,  seems  to  have 
had  the  power  of  raising  in  the  breasts  of  politicians  of  all  parties, 
more  hatred,  more  anger,  and  uncharitableness  than  any  other 
subject."5  The  reason  for  this  is  undoubtedly  that  a  Nation's 
system  of  Education  is  the  most  vital  part  of  its  whole  social 
structure.  It  is  something  more  than  the  mere  organisation  for  the 
imparting  of  knowledge  to  the  rising  generation  .  .  .  it  is 
something  more  than  merely  "  one  of  those  subsidiary  services  which 
are  in  themselves  without  value  except  in  so  far  as  they  secure  the 
success  of  their  object."  More  adequately  than  any  other  phase 
of  National  life  does  the  educational  system  express  the  innermost 
beliefs,  ideals  and  aspirations  of  a  people.  In  short,  "  a  nation's 
school  system  is  but  the  reflex  of  her  history,  her  social  forces,  and 
of  the  political  and  economic  situations  that  make  up  her  existence."6 


5  Graham  Balfour  :  Educational  Administration,  p.  12.    Oxford,  1920. 

6  I.  L.  Kandel  :   Comparative  Education,  p.  112  (Ed.  Sandiford). 
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Not  only,  however,  is  the  educational  system  the  reflex  of  the 
nation's  whole  life — the  medium  through  which  a  nation  expresses 
its  soul,  but  it  can  also  become  the  active  creator,  and  moulder  of 
the  nation's  ideals  and  character.  Whether  it  is  more  the  creature 
than  the  creator  of  national  character  it  is  difficult  to  say,  since  at 
bottom  the  question  resolves  itself  into  the  old  controversy  of 
Nature  vs.  Nurture.  Thus  the  German  system  of  education  is  held 
to  be  responsible  to  a  great  extent  for  that  implicit,  almost  cheerful, 
obedience  to  military  authority,  that  love  for  being  commanded 
and  regulated  by  the  State,  that  docility  of  disposition  which  was 
manifested  so  remarkably  in  the  great  sacrifices  of  the  last  war. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  contended  that  it  was  the  very 
character  of  the  Germans  that  made  such  a  system  possible.  Such 
a  system  would  never  have  grown  up  amongst  a  liberty-loving 
people  like  the  English,  for  example.  It  would  never  have  got  a 
start,  much  less  have  moulded  the  nation.  We  are,  however, 
inclined  to  agree  with  Holmes  in  his  Nemesis  of  Docility  that  the 
German  system  has  been  much  more  the  result  of  nurture  than  of 
nature. 

The  last  war  was  a  great  destroyer,  but  it  was  also  a  great  revealer. 
It  threw  into  distinct  relief  the  distinguishing  characteristics,  the 
very  soul,  of  each  of  the  great  contending  educational  systems. 

Germany,  standing  for  unity  based  on  the  State,  with  intellectual 
attainment  as  the  ideal,  showed  the  world  how  an  educational 
system,  when  applied  with  persistence  and  pedantic  pertinacity, 
could  become  the  most  formidable  engine  in  the  modern  world  for 
controlling  conduct  and  swaying  purpose.  Similarly,  England 
and  the  United  States  had  their  distinctive  ideals  of  education. 
The  latter  stood  for  variety  based  on  the  individual,  and  its  task 
was  to  fuse  together  the  diverse  elements  in  its  population.  Britain's 
ideal  was  more  complex,  and  on  that  account  less  effective  in 
accomplishment.  It  stood  for  an  attempt  at  moral  unity  based 
partly  on  individual  experience,  and  partly  on  the  inherited  tradition 
of  various  social  groups.  The  system  of  France,  though  also 
centralised,  was  a  case  of  centralisation  under  popular  control, 
while  that  of  Germany  was  centralisation  under  absolute  control. 
Holland  was  an  example  of  extreme  individualism  and  sectionalism 
combined  with  State  oversight  and  support. 

The  South  African  System. 

What,  then,  is  the  essence,  or  as  Aristotle  would  have  called  it, 
the  entelechy  of  the  South  African  Educational  system  ?  Like 
Canada,  she  is  a  country  trying  to  build  up  an  educational  system 
under  pioneering  conditions   of  development.    Like  Denmark, 
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again,  she  needs  the  conscious  adaptation  of  an  educational  system 
to  the  needs  of  an  agricultural  community.7  Like  the  United 
States,  she  is  faced  with  the  problem  of  fusing  together  into  one 
nation  the  diverse,  and  often  antagonistic,  elements  of  her  white 
population — not  to  mention  the  problem  of  educating  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  black  people.  South  Africa  is  only  gradually 
beginning  to  realise  herself  educationally.  She  has  not  done  so  in 
the  past,  for  she  was  never  given  a  chance.  There  is  perhaps  no 
country  in  the  world  where  the  educational  system  has  had  so 
many  buffetings  and  tamperings  from  without  as  the  education  of 
South  Africa.  At  no  period  was  education  to  any  extent  the 
spontaneous  expression  of  the  ethos,  or  genius,  of  the  people.  To  a 
very  large  extent  her  educational  system  has  been  the  resultant  of 
successive  superimpositions  of  systems  or  bits  of  systems  from 
without. 

First,  she  had  a  spell  of  17th  century  Dutch-Religious  Education 
modelled  after,  or  rather  transplanted  from  the  Netherlands.  She 
was  on  the  point  of  working  out  a  system  of  her  own — as  a  result 
of  150  years  of  independent  adaptation — when  an  English  system 
was  introduced.  This  is  as  far  as  the  Cape  system  was  concerned. 
In  the  Transvaal  again,  the  system  was  entirely  experimental  at 
the  start,  and  might  have  developed  on  its  own  lines — to  as  satis- 
factory a  degree  of  efficiency  as  the  civil  form  of  government  had 
developed — when  a  President  with  predilections  for  the  system  of 
education  in  Holland,  instituted  a  Dutch  regime  which  lasted  with 
slight  changes  till  the  time  of  the  Boer  War.  During  and  after  the 
war  an  English  system  was  superimposed.  Only  gradually  did 
adjustment  take  place  and  a  compromise  was  effected  by  the  Smuts 
Act  in  1907,  which  is  still  embodied  in  the  system  of  to-day.  The 
Free  State — after  passing  through  a  relatively  short  period  of 
random  activity  and  of  trial  and  error,  during  which  the  one-teacher 
school  existed  as  a  discrete  unit — came  under  the  superintendence  of 
a  Scotchman.  Under  his  continuous  administration  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  it  developed  a  system  not  unlike  that  of 
Scotland,  with  respect  to  content,  method  and  organisation.  The 
Boer  War,  and  the  ensuing  English  administration  which  put  the 
Free  State  and  the  Transvaal  under  the  same  system,  broke  that 
continuity  and  contributed  to  a  slightly  different  system.  The 
present  system  has  also  as  a  result  of  successive  adaptations  taken 
the  road  of  compromise  and  combination  between  the  new  and  the 
old.  Natal  is  unique  in  that  it  alone  has  had  a  relatively  unin- 
terrupted English  system  from  the  time  of  its  inception  till  the 
present  day.    Strangely,  however,  and  in  contrast  with  the  usual 

7  Sandiford  :    Comparative  Education.    Introd.,  p.  vi. 
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English  practice,  Natal  has  developed  the  most  centralised  system 
of  the  four  Provinces,having  practically  no  local  control  of  education. 
In  general,  it  may  be  said  of  South  Africa  that  whenever  a  particular 
system  of  education  did  not  recognise  the  people's  ingrained  love  of 
liberty,  their  deep  religious  sense,  and  their  desire  for  self-govern- 
ment, it  was  doomed  to  failure.  Yet  many  of  the  educational 
anomahes  that  arose  subsequently  may  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that 
the  desire  for  education  of  some  sort  was  generally  so  keen  that  the 
people  accepted  almost  any  system  that  did  not  violate  the  above 
principles — whether  it  was  educationally  sound  or  not.  This  was 
perhaps  also  the  reason  why  such  sudden  changes  of  policy  often 
took  place  without  their  educational  advisability  being  questioned 
by  the  people.  It  is  true  also  that  very  often  the  people  on  the 
whole  did  not  know  much  about  what  was  going  on  at  the  central 
office.  Yet  given  good  leadership — a  leadership  that  did  not  make 
the  people  feel  that  they  were  being  bullied  or  indoctrinated  for 
some  ulterior  political  end,  and  they  always  readily  followed.8 

With  the  increased  study  of  education  in  later  years  such  following 
has  become  more  enlightened  than  before.  The  system,  though 
still  a  medley  of  inconsistencies,  has  as  a  whole  reached  a  fair 
amount  of  self-consciousness,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  it  will  realise  itself  more  and  more  fully  in  the  near  future, 
and  develop  a  system  that  will  not  only  be  expressive  of  the  inherent 
nature  of  the  different  sections  of  our  composite  people,  but  mould 
them  into  one  unified  South  African  nation,  in  which  the  best  of 
each  section  will  be  combined.9 

The  Method  Employed. 
The  subject-matter  of  this  treatise  falls  naturally  into  five  parts  : — 

Part  1. — Education  Control  in  the  Gape  Province  (1652-1922). 
Part  II.— Education  Control  in  Natal  (1836-1922). 
Part  III.— Education  Control  in  the  Transvaal  (1836-1922). 
Part  IV.— Education  Control  in  Orange  Free  State  (1836-1922). 
Part  V.  (a)  Education  Control  since  Union  (1910). 

(b)  The  Future  (Tentative  Proposal  of  a  National 
System). 

S  e.g.  The  Free  State  system  of  Education  ;  the  Herschel  system  at  the 
Cape,  and  the  Transvaal  system  under  S.  J.  du  Toit.  The  latter  practically 
dictated  his  whole  scheme  of  education  to  the  Transvaal  Government,  as  a 
condition  of  his  becoming  superintendent  there. 

9  As  Bagehot  has  so  ably  pointed  out  in  his  epoch-making  book,  Physics 
and  Politics,  true  progress  will  depend  on  the  maintenance  of  a  nice  balance 
between  what  he  calls  Permanence  and  Variability.  Often  the  great  achieve- 
ments of  races  are  so  fixed  in  custom  that  they  become  impediments  to 
progress.  "  A  nation  which  has  just  gained  variability  without  losing 
legality  has  a  singular  likelihood  to  be  a  prevalent  Nation,"  op.  cit.  p.  61. 
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As  will  be  seen  from  the  Table  of  Contents,  each.  Part  is  again 
sub-divided  into  Chapters.  Though  the  chronological  order  of 
development  is  roughly  followed  throughout,  each  chapter  deals 
with  the  development  of  a  definite  phase  or  topic  which  serves  as 
the  main  thread  for  that  chapter.*  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  part 
dealing  with  Cape  Education,  the  first  chapter  deals  with  a  period 
of  150  years  during  which  most  of  the  transplanting  of  the  Nether- 
lands tradition  took  place.  It  is  a  period  of  individualistic  effort 
when  the  "  Meester  "  and  the  "  Sieckentrooster  "  were  the  bearers 
of  the  torch  of  education  during  what  might  be  called  the  Dark  or 
Middle  Ages  of  South  African  Education,  the  control  of  the  church 
being  more  or  less  supreme. 

In  the  next  chapter  (III),  dealing  with  the  tie  Mist  Interlude,  we 
find  the  pendulum  swinging  back  from  a  somewhat  extreme  system 
of  church  control  towards  an  extreme  system  of  secularised,  national 
control.  This  was,  however,  almost  too  extreme  a  position  to 
persist,  and  we  find  very  soon  in  the  following  chapter  (IV)  dealing 
with  the  Early  English  Regime  that  a  return  is  made  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Sir  John  Cradock  to  the  old  position  of  co-operation  with 
the  church.  This  is  seen  in  his  endeavour  to  re-establish  the  fallen 
prestige  of  the  schoolmasters  by  the  founding  of  the  so-called 
"  Koster  Scholen."  This  return  was,  however,  only  temporary. 
The  fact  that  a  national,  or  rather  imperialistic  policy  was  to  be 
served  by  using  the  schools  as  an  instrument  for  the  anglicisation 
of  the  Dutch  Colonists,  brought  the  system  of  public  education 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  civil  government.  This  movement 
towards  greater  centralised  educational  control  in  the  hands  of  the 
State,  received  a  great  impetus  by  the  Establishment  of  an  Education 
Department  under  a  Superintendent  of  Education  in  1839.  This  is, 
therefore,  the  topic  of  the  next  chapter  (V). 

The  oscillation  of  the  controlling  power  between  the  centre  and 
the  circumference,  however,  continues.  As  soon  as  too  much 
power  was  assumed  by  the  central  department  a  reaction  set  in. 
This  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  people  against  an  ill-adapted  State 
system  is  the  topic  of  the  next  two  chapters.  The  one  (Chapter  VI), 
describes  the  Growth  of  the  Aid  System  and  of  Local  Responsibility 
and  deals  with  the  question  mainly  from  the  viewpoint  of  financial 
suppor  t.  The  other  (Chapter  VII)  describes  the  Rise  of  the  District 
Scfu)ol  Board  idea,  and  deals  with  the  question  mainly  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  development  of  the  machinery  for  local  control  which 
culminated  in  the  School  Board  Act  of  1905.  The  graphs  in 
connection  with  these  chapters  illustrate  conclusively  the  heightened 

*  This  combination  of  the  topical  with  the  chronological  method  has  in 
some  instances  made  repetition  inevitable. 
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activity  in  local  effort  that  followed  the  substitution  of  the  State 
system  begun  by  Lord  Chas.  Somerset  in  1822,  by  a  system  of 
grants-in-aid  commenced  in  1843  and  embodied  later  in  the  1865 
Act.  As  a  result  of  these  measures  local  effort  continued  to  be  the 
dominating  factor  in  furthering  education  nearly  to  the  end  of  the 
last  century. 

In  the  meantime,  however  (especially  after  1892,  with  the 
superintendency  of  Dr.  Muir)  the  activities  of  the  Central  Depart- 
ment also  grew  in  extent.  With  the  reorganisation  of  the  Depart- 
ment under  Dr.  Muir,  its  efficiency  was  greatly  increased.  New 
forms  of  grants-in-aid  were  devised,  and  with  the  increase  of  central 
support,  we  very  soon  find  an  increase  of  central  power  and  control. 
The  focus  of  our  attention  is,  therefore,  turned  away  from  the 
circumference  to  the  centre  again.  This  is  the  topic  of  the  last 
chapter  (VIII)  on  the  Cape  system,  Greater  Centralisation,  Progress 
Achieved.  In  it  an  attempt  is  made  to  bring  together  all  the  scat- 
tered threads  in  the  system  and  show  how  they  are  co-ordinated  with 
the  Central  Authority,  which  has  in  recent  years  become  almost  the 
sole  determining  factor  in  the  educational  system  of  the  Cape.  On 
account  of  the  multiplicity  of  the  activities  that  have  recently 
devolved  upon  the  Department,  this  has  practically  been  the  most 
difficult  chapter  to  write.  Another  reason  was  the  fact  that  we  are 
still  so  close  to  many  of  these  events  that  it  has  been  difficult  to 
obtain  the  right  perspective.  We  limited  ourselves,  therefore,  to 
the  discussion  of  what  we  consider  to  be  the  three  most  important 
functions  of  the  Central  Department,  viz.  :  (a)  Teacher  Training, 
and  the  development  of  the  various  forms  of  certificates  and 
examination,  showing  by  means  of  graphs  how  each  action  of  the 
Department  was  registered  unmistakably  in  the  output  of  trained 
teachers  and  the  status  of  their  profession,  (b)  The  inner  organisa- 
tion of  the  Department  with  special  reference  to  Inspection,  (c)  The 
question  of  Finance,  showing  the  cost  of  administration  and 
inspection  in  comparison  with  the  total  cost  of  education,  and  the 
effects  that  the  financial  considerations  have  had  on  the  number  of 
children  brought  into  the  schools. 

The  treatment  of  the  History  of  Education  in  the  other  three 
Provinces  has  been  on  similar  lines,  i.e.  utilising  this  balance 
between  central  and  local  control  as  the  main  theme  running  through 
all  the  five  Parts  of  the  book. 

The  fact  that  these  systems  have  developed  to  a  large  extent  in 
watertight-compartments,  more  or  less  independently  of  one 
another  until  in  recent  years,  has  made  it  impossible  to  treat  them 
simultaneously.  Besides,  the  Cape  system  was  almost  more  than 
200  years  ahead  of  the  other  three,  and  possessed  an  established 
department  of  education,  before  the  other  systems  were  even  begun. 
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Nevertheless,  wherever  it  was  possible,  a  certain  amount  of  correla- 
tion and  economy  of  effort  was  effected  in  the  discussion  of  functions 
and  topics  that  were  more  or  less  common  to  all  four  systems. 
Thus,  for  example,  Teacher  Training  is  dealt  with  exhaustively 
in  the  case  of  the  Cape  system  only,  since  that  system  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  mother  system  of  the  other  three  in  that  respect  , 
and  whatever  deviations  may  have  been  made  by  the  other  Pro- 
vinces when  they  instituted  their  own  forms  of  certification,  they 
followed  the  old  Cape  system  very  closely.  Then  there  has  been  the 
problem  of  the  medium  of  instruction  which  has  been  a  burning 
question  in  every  Province.  The  situation  in  the  Transvaal  was 
taken  as  typical,  and  in  that  case  was  the  question  discussed  more 
fully.  In  the  others  it  was  mentioned  only  in  passing.  Also  the 
Payment-by-results  System  which  has  been  prevalent  at  one  time 
or  another  in  all  the  Provinces,  has  been  fully  discussed  only  in 
the  case  of  Natal,  where  it  was  most  consistently  applied. 

Lastly,  it  will  be  found  that  there  exists  as  a  thread  running 
through  the  account  of  all  four  systems  what  we  would  like  to  call 
the  Law  of  Action  and  Reaction.  It  is  true  in  the  social  as  well  as 
in  the  physical  world  that  action  and  reaction  are  always  equal 
and  opposite.  This  law  is  very  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the 
development  of  education  control  in  the  Transvaal : — ■ 

(1)  First  there  was  the  individualistic  system  that  obtained 
among  the  Voortrekkers,  each  parent  engaging  an  itinerant  school- 
master as  he  needed  him. 

(2)  Through  the  course  of  25  years,  largely  as  the  logical  outcome 
of  constitutional  provision,  the  State  assumed  greater  and  greater 
responsibility,  so  that  by  1874  as  a  result  of  the  Burgers'  policy 
a  thorough-going  system  of  State-schools  was  established  in  which 
the  State  did  practically  everything. 

(3)  This  system  did  not  work,  however,  because  it  was  considered 
too  secular,  and  soon  the  pendulum  is  seen  swinging  backward  again 
to  the  Grants-in-aid  System  instituted  by  S.  J.  du  Toit,  where  the 
State  was  called  upon  merely  to  "  encourage  local  and  private 
initiative,"  but  never  to  be  the  prime  mover. 

(4)  Under  the  increased  efficiency  of  administration  that  followed 
under  the  Mansvelt  Regime,  the  whole  system  was  tightened  up. 
The  influx  of  a  big  foreign  population,  menacing  the  national 
integrity  of  the  State,  brought  about  more  and  more  State  interven- 
tion. By  the  time  the  Boer  War  broke  out  the  amount  done  by 
local  and  private  initiative  was  almost  negligible  when  compared 
with  what  was  done  by  the  State.  In  some  quarters  reaction  was 
beginning  to  set  in,  e.g.  the  establishment  of  the  Witwatersrand 
Council  of  Education  Schools  in  protest.    Then  the  Boer  War 
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broke  out  and,  of  course,  upset  everything,  so  that  the  natural 
sequence  of  this  law  was  broken. 

(5)  This  was,  however,  only  a  temporary  intermission  in  the 
operation  of  the  Law  of  Action  and  Reaction,  because  the  bureau- 
cratic system  instituted  by  Lord  Milner  after  the  war  very  soon 
brought  about  a  reaction.  This  was  in  the  form  of  the  so-called 
C.N.O.  Schools  established  by  the  Dutch  section  of  the  population 
in  independence  of  and  opposition  to  the  Government  system. 

(6)  It  lay  with  the  Smuts  Act  of  1907  to  bring  these  opposition 
schools  back  under  the  wing  of  the  State,  by  a  restoration  of  the 
rights  of  Local  Control  and  of  the  Dutch  language. 

The  pendulum  has  since  then  continued  to  swing  in  the  direction 
of  increased  State  control.  It  is  fast  reaching  the  limit  of  its 
movement.  Will  a  reaction  send  it  back  again  ?  If  history  repeats 
itself,  it  will. 

In  connection  with  similar  events  in  the  educational  history  of 
England,  De  Montmorency  draws  the  following  conclusion  which 
may  be  applied  in  this  connection  : — 

"  The  first  lesson,  then,  of  history  in  considering  educational 
questions  is  the  adoption  of  a  policy  that  will  not  work  counter 
to  the  inertia  of  great  traditions  and  the  cohesion  of  great 
organisations,  of  a  policy  that  will  not  generate  friction  in  the 
minds  of  the  bulk  of  the  population." — (National  Education 
and  National  Life,  p.  57.) 

In" the  case  of  recommending  any  new  pohcy  of  education,  therefore, 
especially  one  in  which  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  central  control 
by  experts,  the  choice  is  between  more  rapid  progress,  on  the  one 
hand  (which  is  generally  the  result  of  enlightened  centralised 
control)  and  the  greater  solidity  and  hold  upon  the  average  citizen's 
mind  which  institutions  draw  from  being  entrusted  to  popular 
management. 

This  brings  us  to  the  last  part  of  the  treatise  (Part  V)  where,  first, 
tendencies  towards  closer  union  and  similarity  between  the  four 
Provinces  are  traced  out,  and  then,  as  a  logical  outcome  of  this 
tendency,  a  scheme  is  proposed  for  the  future.  As  will  be  seen, 
such  a  proposal  is  purely  tentative,  since  the  thorough  working  out 
of  such  a  system  of  reorganisation  would  require  an  investigation 
exceeding  the  powers  of  one  man. 

■SOUBCES  AND  LIMITATIONS  OF  THIS  STUDY. 

As  has  been  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  introduction,  the  history 
of  education  of  South  Africa  (with  the  exception  of  a  part  of  the 
Cape  Province)  has  not  as  yet  been  written.    The  only  sources 
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available  were,  therefore,  the  original  documents.*  Their  study- 
involved  several  years  of  research  in  the  Archives  of  South  Africa  ; 
of  the  Hague,  Holland  (on  the  early  Dutch  influences)  ;  in  the 
British  Museum  and  the  Public  Record  Office,  London  (on  the 
early  English  influences)  ;  in  the  Archives  of  the  principal  towns  in 
South  Africa,  and  in  the  education  departments  of  the  four  Pro- 
vinces. This  work  was  commenced  in  June,  1919,  as  a  piece  of 
research  in  connection  with  a  Scholarship  for  Research  instituted 
by  the  H.  B.  Webb  Fund  of  the  Stellenbosch  University,  South 
Africa,  and  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  writer  for  nearly  five 
years,  during  which  time  he  has  had  to  make  two  trips  between 
South  Africa,  Europe  and  America. 

The  inadequacy  of  indexing  and  cataloguing  of  the  archives  in 
South  Africa  has  necessitated  the  reading  of  thousands  of  State 
documents  ;  correspondence,  pamphlets,  laws,  proceedings  of 
legislative  bodies,  with  the  result  that  here  and  there  something 
was  found  on  Education.  Further,  owing  to  the  absence  of  any 
guiding  thread,  the  working-up  of  an  account,  that  had  the  least 
semblance  of  a  connected  story,  out  of  a  perfect  maze  of  apparently 
unrelated  facts,  has  been  a  very  arduous  task.  The  gathering  of 
statistics  on  the  early  periods  of  education  has  also  been  very 
difficult,  and,  owing  to  glaring  discrepancies  in  the  different  records 
of  the  same  facts. 

The  accuracy  of  many  of  the  figures  during  the  early  stages  is, 
therefore,  extremely  doubtful.  The  writer  has,  however,  aimed  at 
presenting  general  tendencies  rather  than  individual  figures.  The 
ordinary  graph  or  curve  has,  therefore,  been  mostly  resorted  to  in 
the  presentation  of  such  facts.  Then,  too,  the  inadequacy  of  the 
Education  Department  Reports  and  their  lack  of  uniformity  at  the 
hands  of  different  Superintendents  even  in  the  same  Province, 
not  to  speak  of  the  variations  among  the  different  Provinces,  has 
made  the  work  exceedingly  difficult  and  necessitated  many  gaps. 

The  writer  has  spared  no  pains  to  make  this  account  as  true  a 
picture  as  possible  of  the  growth  of  educational  control  in  South 
Africa.  Contemporary  newspapers  and  magazines  have  been 
consulted  wherever  possible  in  order  to  get  some  "  atmosphere  " 
about  a  series  of  dry  events  and  facts. 

Though  this  book  has  primarily  been  written  for  South  Africans 
and,  therefore,  presupposes  a  considerable  knowledge  of  South 
African  History  and  of  the  general  characteristics  of  the  country, 

*  See  Bibliography.  In  some  cases,  however,  where  quotations  from  these 
are  to  be  found  also  in  secondary  sources,  the  latter  have  been  indicated  too, 
since  they  happen  to  be  more  accessible  te  the  average  student  than  the 
originals. 
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an  attempt  has  nevertheless  been  made  to  give  the  political  back- 
ground of  all  the  important  educational  movements,  so  that  the 
main  features  would  not  be  altogether  unintelligible  to  the  non- 
South  African  reader. 

While  the  footnote  is  often  condemned  as  merely  an  apology 
ior  obscurity  or  as  an  exhibition  of  pedantry,  it  would  be  difficult 
in  a  work  of  this  kind  to  dispense  with  its  aid.  There  are  two 
principal  justifications  for  such  a  device  :  first,  it  enables  the 
author  to  place  the  responsibility  for  a  statement  that  may  be  open 
to  question.  Where  one  has  to  .deal  with  a  subject  like  the  present 
one  that  simply  bristles  with  controversial  points,  this  is  a  necessary 
precaution.  The  second  and  chief  purpose  has  been  to  assist  the 
student  of  education  and  to  encourage  further  research.  The 
reason  also  why  extensive  quotations  have  often  been  made  in  these 
footnotes  is  because  of  the  inaccessibility  to  the  average  student 
of  the  majority  of  the  documents  used.  These  footnotes  have, 
therefore,  been  introduced  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  used  by  readers 
who  wish  for  further  aid,  and  to  be  neglected  by  those  who  desire 
merely  a  summary  of  historical  facts. 

At  the  end  of  every  chapter  a  summary  has  been  given,  which 
may  be  useful  in  two  ways  :  These  summaries  are  written  in  such  a 
way  that  they  will  give  a  continuous  account  from  chapter  to 
chapter,  from  which  the  reader  may  obtain  a  general  picture  of  the 
growth  of  educational  control  in  one  Province  as  a  whole.  They 
will  also  serve  to  orientate  the  student  with  regard  to  the  general 
setting  of  a  particular  point  which  he  may  wish  to  study  in  detail. 

The  writer  has  attempted  throughout  the  work  to  present  the 
facts  as  impartially  and  faithfully  as  possible.  In  passing  criticisms 
his  sole  criterion  has  been  an  educational  one,  and  not  a  political 
one  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  term.  He  has  further  had  the 
benefit  of  the  different  points  of  view,  and  the  criticisms  of  the 
chief  administrators  and  educators  of  different  Provinces  on  the 
greater  part  of  the  historical  work.  Yet  no  one  is  more  conscious 
of  the  deficiencies  of  a  work  covering  such  a  wide  range  than  the 
Avriter  himself. 

The  most  that  the  writer  can  hope  from  this  study  is  that,  now 
that  the  trail  has  been  blazed,  now  that  a  little  of  the  rough  spade- 
work  has  been  done,  there  may  be  many  others  who  will  be  stimu- 
lated to  an  intensive  study  of  the  multitude  of  problems  that 
present  themselves  on  all  sides,  and  thus  pave  the  road  to  a  better 
understanding  of  South  African  Education.  As  General  Smuts 
recently  said,  "  the  history  of  South  Africa  is  one  of  the  true  and 
great  romances  of  modern  times."  And  indissolubly  tied  up  with 
that  history,  and  to  a  certain  extent  reflecting  its  kaleidoscopic 
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wealth  of  incident,  is  the  history  of  Education,  which,  with  its  high 
aspirations  and  sudden  set-backs,  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
interesting  fields  of  educational  growth  in  modern  times. 

It  is  hoped  also  that  the  brief  outline  of  the  scheme  of  National 
Education,  and  the  criticisms  of  the  existing  system  will  set  educa- 
tors and  administrators  athinking  on  a  scheme  of  education  which 
will  give  every  child  in  the  nation  the  chance  that  he  deserves, 
and  will  foster  a  respect  for  education  amongst  all  citizens,  because 
it  shall  have  become  a  vital  force  in  their  moral,  social  and  indus- 
trial life.  If  that  be  done  it  will  not  be  long  before  a  new  national 
spirit  will  be  aflame  in  the  land,  and  the  genius  of  the  South  African 
people,  enriched  as  it  has  been  by  the  pioneer  spirit  of  so  many 
lands,  will  continue  to  devise  the  necessary  machinery  for  social  and 
democratic  government  in  which  liberty  and  efficiency  are  no  longer 
alternatives,  but  are  one  in  the  basic  institutions  of  a  free,  happy 
and  united  people. 


PART  I. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
EDUCATION  IN  THE  CAPE  PROVINCE 

(1652—1922). 

(Chapters  II.  to  VIII.  inclusive.) 


/ 
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CHAPTER  II. 


THE  PERIOD  OF  THE  "  MEESTERS  "  AND  OF  "  KERKE- 
RAAD  "  CONTROL.  (1652-1800).* 

The  Dark  Ages  of  South  Africa, 
and  their  Importance. 

The  latter  half  of  the  17th  and  the  18th  centuries  may  with  good 
reason  be  looked  upon  as  the  "  Dark  Ages  "  of  South  African 
Education.  This  period  has,  in  common  with  the  European  Middle 
Ages,10  the  following  points  :  the  Church  was  the  dominant  element 
in  education  ;  ignorance  and  a  lack  of  knowledge  beyond  what  was 
required  for  purely  religious  purposes  was  prevalent  amongst  the 
common  people  ;  and  lastly,  we  know  comparatively  little  about 
this  period. 

To  many  such  a  period  may  seem  unimportant,  and  its  study 
unfruitful,  yet  those  Middle  Ages  were  in  the  case  of  Europe  the  seed- 
plot  of  most,  if  not  all,  the  great  movements  and  revivals  of  the 
later  centuries.  There  are  to  be  found  the  germs  of  nationalism, 
that  were  later  on  destined  to  blossom  forth  into  the  great  European 
National  States  with  their  National  Cultures.  Similarly  this  period 
under  our  present  consideration  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  dark 
night  in  which  the  South  African  nation  had  its  birth. 

The  Birth  of  : 

(a)  National  Character. 
It  was  during  these  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  pioneer  hardship 
that  the  foundations  were  laid  for  those  characteristics  which  to- 
day mark  South  Africans  off  as  a  distinctive  people.11  The  same 
indomitable  purpose,  and  the  same  faith  in  God,  the  same  liberty- 
loving  independence  which  sustained  the  Dutch  during  the  Spanish 
oppression,  and  which  brought  the  Huguenots  to  the  Cape  in  1688, 
braving  the  dangers  of  unknown  seas  and  strange  lands  for  Free- 
dom's sake,  conquered  subsequently  the  African  wilderness,  and 
made  it  a  home  fit  for  the  best  of  mankind  to  live  in.  The  con- 
tinuous contact  with  nature  and  the  stress  of  pioneer  life  selected 
these  qualities  and  ingrained  them  into  the  soul  of  the  people. 

*  The  date  1800  is  purely  arbitrary,  being  taken  to  merely  indicate  the  end 
of  the  18th  century. 

10  The  justifiability  of  calling  the  Middle  Ages  "  Dark  Ages  "  is  questioned 
by  several  recent  authorities.  Vide  Art.  "  Middle  Ages  "  in  End.  Brit.  ; 
Cambridge  Mediceval  History  ;  Hearnshaw,  Mediceval  Contributions  to  Modern 
Civilisation. 

11  .  .  .  "All  their  attachment  and  all  their  interests  were  centred  in 
South  Africa  and,  though  no  one  had  any  deep  love  for  a  particular  locality, 
everyone  had  a  strong  affection  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  They  called 
themselves  Afrikaanders,  a  term  in  common  use  at  least  as  early  as  1735." — 
Theal  :  Hist,  and  Ethnog.  of  S.A.,  III,  pp.  285-6. 
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(b)  Afrikaans. 

This  period  also  saw  the  birth12  of  the  South  African  Dutch 
language  (Afrikaans),  which  to-day  is  the  medium  of  instruction 
for  over  50  per  cent,  of  South  African  children,  and  is  studied  as  a 
language  by  nearly  all.  It  grew  out  of  the  Dutch  of  the  17th 
century  into  one  of  the  most  highly  developed  (philologically) 
Germanic  languages.  The  reason  for  this  was  that  it  was  rarely 
written  (and  therefore  had  little  chance  of  being  crystallised  into  a 
fixed  form)  and  was  chiefly  spoken  for  several  centuries  by  a  com- 
munity that  was  not  only  isolated  from  the  Dutch  of  Holland,  but 
was  also  subjected  to  various  outside  influences.  To-day  it  is 
considered  an  independent  language,  distinct  from  the  "  High 
Dutch  "  of  Holland,  and  has  already  developed  a  considerable 
literature  of  its  own.13 

No  one  can  adequately  understand  the  subsequent  social  and 
educational  history  without  a  study  or  knowledge  of  the  social  and 
educational  conditions  of  this  period,  since  it  is  highly  probable 
that  in  this  very  period  may  be  found  the  deep  underlying  socio- 
logical foundations  of  many  of  the  events  of  the  next  centuries. 
No  one  can  know  or  appreciate  the  Boer  who  does  not  know  his  past  ; 
for  he  is  what  his  past  has  made  him. 

(c)  Local  Government. 

The  fathers  of  the  generation  that  took  part  in  the  great 
northward  Trek  that  commenced  in  1835  were  educated  under  this 
regime.  And  the  very  fact  that  the  Voortrekkers  were  hostile  to 
the  new  influences  to  which  they  were  afterwards  subjected  under 
the  new  English  regime,  leads  one  to  believe  that  they  would 
naturally  cling  more  firmly  than  ever  to  their  fathers'  traditions 
and  carry  those  traditions  and  institutions  with  them  when  they  set 
out  to  form  their  own  republics  across  the  Vaal  and  Orange  Rivers. 

It  is  in  this  period  that  they  received  that  schooling  in  self- 
direction  which  enabled  them  to  frame  the  constitutions  of  the  two 
Republics  which  have  been  regarded  as  models14  of  representative 
government.  The  Dutch  East  India  Company  when  it  did  not 
actually  oppress  them  by  curbing  their  economic  development, 
left  them  very  much  to  their  own  devices  in  working  out  their  own 

12  Cf.  Dr.  W.  J.  Viljoen  :  Beitrage  zur  Geschiehte  der  Cap-Hollandischen 
Sprache,  pp.  30-32. 

13  Theal  :  Op  tit.  Ill,  p.  287.  Boshof  :  Volk  en  Taal  van  Suid  Afrika,  1921. 
Pretoria.  Pienaar  :  Didders  uit  Zuid  Afrika,  1917,  Amsterdam.  Taal  en 
Poesievandie  Twede  Afrikaan.se- Taalbeweging,  1920,  Kaapstad.  Besselaar  : 
Zuid  Afrika  in  de  Letterkunde,  1914,  Amsterdam.  Bosnian  :  Afrikaans  en 
Maleis-Portugees,  1916,  Groningen. 

14  Bryce  :  Modern  Democracies,  \  924,  II,  pp.  458,  464n,  484. 
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unique  system  of  local  government— a  system  which  is  indigenous 
to  South  Africa. 

Therefore,  even  though  South  Africa  subsequently  differentiated 
itself  into  four  Provinces,  each  developing  on  its  own  lines  according 
to  the  widely  varying  vicissitudes  to  which  the  different  sections 
of  the  population  were  subjected,  they  nevertheless  had  a  common 
childhood.  And  it  is  with  the  Kindergarten  period,  so  to  speak, 
of  South  African  Education  that  we  wish  to  deal  in  the  present 
chapter. 

The  Tradition  from  the  Netherlands. 

Before  this  educational  system  is  described,  some  preliminary 
questions  must  be  answered  :  Where  did  this  system  come  from  ? 
When  introduced  here,  how  far  was  it  modified  ? 

These  questions  are  important  since,  for  example,  it  is  impossible 
to  understand  the  respective  roles  that  the  Religious  and  Civil 
authorities  played  in  South  African  Education,  and  what  a  great 
influence  the  predominance  of  the  former  exercised,  especially  in 
the  early  times,  on  the  ultimate  character  of  the  people,  unless  one 
understands  the  situation  in  Holland  at  the  time  that  this  country 
had  its  birth. 

Education  under  Church  and  State. 
(a)  Church. 

The  answers  to  these  questions  will  have  to  be  given  only  in  the 
barest  outline,  since  an  account  of  the  story  of  how  the  school  came 
to  occupy  this  unique  relationship  to  the  Church  would  be  the  story 
of  the  growth  of  the  Church  itself. 

Devotion  to  the  principles  of  the  reformed  religion  was,  in  a  great 
degree,  the  secret  of  the  long  and  stubborn  opposition  to  the  Spanish 
oppression,  and  also  the  welding  force  in  uniting  the  Netherlands 
into  one  single  commonwealth.15 

This  was  done  through  the  joint  instrumentality  of  church  and 
school,  since,  interwoven  with  the  very  life  of  the  church  was  a 
school  system  in  which  the  schoolmaster  was  an  officer  in  the 
church.  The  curriculum  of  the  school  included  conscious  and  to  a 
certain  extent  obligatory  preparation  for  participation  in  the  service 
of  public  worship. 

Even  from  the  time  when  the  first  national  synod  was  held  "in 
exile  "  at  Wesel  in  1568,  and  in  all  the  successive  national  synods  of 

15  That  same  devotion  was  later  on  destined  to  become  the  greatest  single 
force  in  the  building  up  of  a*  civilisation  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Dark  Continent. 
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Dort  (1578)16,  Middelburg  (1581)17  and  the  Hague  (1586)18,  the 
strategic  importance  of  the  school,  as  an  instrument  for  furthering 
the  Reformed  faith,  was  recognised. 

The  Influence  of  Calvinism. — The  great  Synod  of  Dort  (1618-19)19, 
the  last  of  the  national  synods,  gave  final  form  to  the  creed  and 
practice  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  and  in  the  matter  of 
schools  it  substantially  summed  up  the  preceding  synodal  enact- 
ments. "  Schools  must  be  instituted  in  country  places,  towns  and 
cities.  Religious  instruction  must  be  given.  The  Christian  Magis- 
tracy should  see  to  it  that  well-qualified  persons  taught  with 
suitable  compensation.  The  children  of  the  poor  should  be 
instructed  free.  In  all  schools  only  orthodox  Christians  might 
teach.  To  secure  these  ends  suitable  means  of  church  inspection 
of  schools  was  devised."  Thus  it  was  made  "  the  duty  of  the 
ministers,  with  an  elder,  and  if  necessary,  with  a  magistrate  to  visit 
all  the  schools,  private  as  well  as  public."  A  similar  obligation  was 
put  upon  the  classis  (presbytery)  to  inspect  the  churches  and  schools 
within  its  territory. 

There  were  public  schools  also  at  the  time  controlled  and  often 
supported  by  the  State.  The  Calvinists,  however,  who  had  been 
only  a  minority  party  at  the  start,  had  by  their  singular  aggressive- 
ness succeeded  in  dominating  "  the  church  almost  completely 
and  through  that  exerted  an  influence  on  legislation  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  relative  number  of  their  adherents.  They  realised  that 
the  party  which  could  fix  the  curriculum,  select  text-books,  and 
certificate  the  teachers,  all  to  suit  its  ideas,  would  eventually  carry 
the  day  ;  for  practically  every  child  in  the  provinces  went  to 
school.  The  Calvinistic  party  saw  this  point  with  clearness,  and 
moved  toward  it  with  a  precision  admirable  in  its  effectiveness."20 
They  succeeded  in  Zeeland,  where  they  were  in  the  majority,  in 
getting  the  chief  influence  over  the  schools  into  the  hands  of  the 
Church.21 

It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  had  sole  authority  and  control  over  the  schools.  There 

16  Rutgers,  F.  L.:  Acta  van  de  Ned.  Synoden  der  17de  Eeuw.,  pp.  243,  247, 
quoted  by  Kilpatrick  :  Dutch  Schools  of  New  Netherlands,  whose  account  of 
the  Dutch  Schools  I  am  following  in  this  connection. 

17  Rutgers,  op.  cit.  pp.  3S1,  386,  408,  425,  442,  443,  etc. 

18  Ibid.,  pp.  492,  496,  539-556,  611. 

19  Brandt  :  History  of  the  Reformation  (hi),  pp.  33-34.  319-322,  326. 

20  Kilpatrick  :   The  Dutch  Schools  of  New  Netherlands,  p.  22. 

21  The  Earl  of  Leicester,  representing  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  control  of 
Dutch  affairs,  issued  an  order  to  the  same  effect  in  1586  intended  to  be  binding 
throughout  the  United  Netherlands,  in  which  the  consistory  or  classis  was  to 
certificate  all  schoolmasters,  after  examination  "  first,  as  to  purity  of  walk 
and  then  in  knowledge  and  godliness  of  life."  All  schoolmasters  must 
"  subscribe  to  the  confession  of  the  Nederlandish  Church."  (Rutgers,  op.  cit., 
p.  638j(f. — Quoted  by  Kilpatrick  op.  cit.) 
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was  also  a  larger  body  of  people,  Roman  Catholics,22  Armenians, 
Mennonists,  and  men  of  relatively  independent  religious  ideas,  who 
agreed  amongst  themselves  only  in  resisting  the  encroachments 
of  the  Calvinists. 

(b)  State. 

The  ultimate  Authority  was  Civil. — These  factions  neutralised 
to  a  considerable  extent  these  efforts  of  the  strict  church  people 
to  gain  complete  control  of  the  schools,  and  the  final  seat  of  authority 
remained  with  the  civil  government. 

Actual  school  ordinances  of  the  period  show  a  disposition  to  keep 
the  control  in  secular  hands.  Thus  we  find  that  the  States-General 
of  Holland  gave  only  a  "  provisional  and  limited  approval  "  to  the 
edicts  of  the  Great  Synod  of  Dort  (1618-19),  and  not  only  specifically 
declared  that  "  no  acts  or  decrees  of  a  synod  should  be  of  force 
to  bind  any  person  without  a  previous  approbation  by  States  "  ; 
but  even  adopted  amendments  to  the  21st  and  44th  articles  of  the 
Kerkordening  whereby  the  right  of  appointing  schoolmasters  was 
specifically  reserved  to  the  civil  authorities.  In  a  school  ordinance 
of  Utrecht  in  1612  the  "  parochial  schoolmasters  in  the  city  and 
towns,  together  with  the  voorlezers  and  sextons  were  to  be  appointed 
"  by  the  respective  magistrates  with  the  advice  of  the  consistory." 

There  seemed,  however,  as  Kilpatrick  points  out  (op.  cit.,  p.  23), 
to  have  been  no  legal  way  of  enforcing  the  "  advice."  Books  and 
authors  were  to  be  prescribed  by  the  respective  magistrates, 
but  must  be  such  as  would  not  "  turn  the  youth  away  from  the 
Christian  Reformed  religion."23  Still  further,  even  when  the  laws 
allowed  the  church  a  measure  of  control,  the  local  civil  authority 
exercised  a  broad  discretion  in  their  enforcement  of  such  laws. 

Summarising  then  the  relation  of  Church  and  State  in  school 
affairs  in  Holland  in  the  17th  century  :  "  the  principal  power  of  the 
church  lay  in  the  generally24  acknowledged  right  to  examine  as  to 
creed  subscription,  to  enforce  which  there  had  been  devised  the 
regular  visitations  of  church  and  consistory  for  local  supervision, 
and  that  of  the  deputies  of  the  classes  (presbyteries)  for  a  more 
general  oversight. 

22  It  is  not  generally  known  that  as  late  as  1584  a  majority  of  the  Dutch 
people,  except  in  Zeeland,  were  Roman  Catholics  (Blok  :  History  of  the  People 
of  the  Netherlands,  III,  190),  while  even  in  1640  nearly  one-third  of  the  total 
population  were  still  adherents  of  this  faith  (ibid.  IV,  124). 

23  Buddingh,  p.  36ff. 

24  This  power  the  church  authorities  sought  to  render  more  secure  by 
insisting  that  no  one  was  allowed  to  teach  who  was  not  at  the  same  time  a 
member  of  the  church.  Sometimes  even  the  whole  family  must  be  members 
of  the  orthodox  church.  Ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over  church  membership 
would  thus  readily  give  increased  leverage  in  school  control.  (Brandt,  op.  cit. 
IV,  13S). 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  strength  of  the  secular  side  lay,  first,  in 
the  fact  that  strictly  speaking  the  Reformed  Church  had  never 
been  officially  established  as  the  exclusive  State  church  of  the 
Netherlands,25  and,  second,  in  the  fact  that  not  only  did  financial 
support  come  from  the  civic  authorities,  but  legal  ownership  and 
control  was  vested  in  the  Government.  So  that  even  parochial 
schools — nay,  even  the  churches  themselves — were  public  institu- 
tions under  the  ultimate  control  of  the  secular  Government."26 

The  Effect  of  this  Relationship  on  the  Spirit  of  Education 
in  Holland  and  in  South  Afhica. 

(a)  In  Holland. 

This  was  more  or  less  the  relation  between  the  State,  Church 
and  Schools  in  Holland  at  the  time  when  Education  was  begun  in 
the  small  Dutch  settlement  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  African 
continent.  Based  on  this  relationship,  the  secular  teaching  was 
sacrificed  more  and  more  to  the  religious  teaching,  which  itself 
tended  to  degenerate  into  an  unlovely  if  orthodox  iormalism.  The 
clergyman  who  had  many  other  duties  besides  the  care  of  schools, 
neglected  this  duty  more  and  more,  until  the  people  had  lost  all 
interest  in  an  education  that  comprised  little  but  religious  teaching, 
and  that  in  a  form  anything  but  attractive. 

The  intellectual  movements  of  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century, 
and  especially  the  naturalistic  theory  of  Rousseau  affected  first  the 
upper  stratum  of  Dutch  life  and  finally  penetrated,  as  all  intellectual 
influences  must  penetrate  to  some  extent,  to  the  primary  school. 
In  consequence  the  pendulum  swung  over  towards  the  other  side, 
and  religion  was  in  danger  of  final  expulsion  from  the  schools. 
When  the  Church  was  separated  from  the  State  in  1795,  the  schools 
became  institutions  of  the  State  in  a  new  sense,  reflecting  the  social 
and  political  theories  of  the  governing  classes,  and  regarded  by 
them  as  an  instrument  of  progress  in  the  direction  of  the  goal 
suggested  by  the  doctrines  of  the  French  Revolution,  as  we  shall 
see  from  what  follows. 

This  development  in  Holland  was  reflected  fairly  faithfully  on  the 
rather  haphazard  efforts  to  educate  children  at  the  Cape  under  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company  up  to  the  end  of  the  18th  century, 
and  the  secular  system  promulgated  by  de  Mist  in  1804  was  the  direct 
outcome  of  the  same  revolutionary  forces  that  brought  about  the 
secularisation  of  schools  in  Holland. 


25  Blok,  op.  cit.  IV,  276. 

2S  Kilpatrick,  op.  cit.,  p.  25. 
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(b)  South  Africa. 

The  Unmodified  Transplanting  of  Traditions. — The  reason  why 
these  traditions  were  transplanted  with  such  little  modification  is 
not  far  to  seek.  Even  though  the  Cape  was  not  primarily  intended 
to  be  a  colony27,  i.e.  a  place  to  deposit  the  overflow  population  of  the 
mother-country,  it  had  the  following  characteristic  in  common  with 
nearly  all  colonies  founded  from  commercial  considerations.  Like 
the  American  New  Netherlands  settlement,  it  showed  an  almost 
identical  transfer  of  the  institutional  life  of  the  parent  country.28 
No  alienating  persecution  had  brought  the  Dutch  to  these  foreign 
shores.  There  was  no  cause  for  its  settlers  to  criticise  even  a  single 
custom  of  the  loved  "  fatherland."  On  the  contrary,  conscious 
pride  in  the  deserved  glory  of  the  United  Netherlands — then  at  the 
zenith  of  their  prosperity — determined  them  to  transplant  the  old 
life  as  little  changed  as  possible.29 

This  especially  affected  Education,  since  educational  psychology 
and  theory  was  undeveloped  in  those  days,  and  the  practice  of 
education  was  merely  following  an  established  procedure  which  lent 
itself  easily  to  transplanting. 

Social  and  Cultural  Influences. — Socially  also  the  influence  of 
Holland  was  probably  the  greatest  single  moulding  factor  operating 
on  the  Dutch-speaking  population  of  South  Africa.  Not  only  can 
50  per  cent,  of  their  genealogical  descent  be  traced  to  that  source, 
but  also  over  99  per  cent,  of  their  vocabulary  is  Dutch.30  Our 
judicial  system  is  based  on  Roman  Dutch  Law.  Most  of  our 
national  customs,  methods  of  furnishing  houses,  superstitions, 
folk  lore,  children's  games,  etc.,  are  of  Dutch  origin.31 

27  Cf.  Cory  :  The  Rise  of  South  Africa,  I,  p.  8.  Leyds  :  De  Eerste  Annexatie 
van  de  Transvaal,  p.  9. 

28  Kilpatrick,  op.  cit.,  p.  19. 

29  It  was  with  a  different  attitude  that  the  French  Huguenot  Refugees 
entered  foreign  countries.  It  is  likely  that  the  aversion  with  which  they 
regarded  many  of  the  institutions  of  their  "  fatherland  "  on  fleeing  from  it, 
was  one  of  the  factors  which  made  their  assimilation  with  the  Dutch  at  the 
Cape  a  fairly  rapid  process.  Their  language  was  lost  by  the  second  generation 
after  their  arrival  (1688).  (Vide  Graham  Botha  :  The  French  Refugees  at 
the  Cape.) 

SO  There  are  a  few  words  from  the  French  still  living  in  Afrikaans  : 
bermotsersan,  sermyn,  pawie  ;  some  German  :  e.g.  aapskeloeder,  by  my  siks  ; 
dan  en  wan,  bolmakiesie,  strawasie,  iverskaf,  verfoes  ;  some  Malay-Portuguese, 
like  aia,  bredi  tamaai,  etc.,  that  have  come  into  the  language  during  this 
period.  Later  on,  with  the  coming  of  the  English,  a  fairly  large  number  of 
words  were  added  from  that  language.  The  best  and  most  complete  single 
book  discussing  these  influences  is  S.  P.  E.  Boshof's  Volk  en  Taal  van  Suid 
Afrika,  Pretoria,  1921. 

31  See  Schonken,  F.  Th.  :  De  Oorsprong  der  Kaapsch  Hollandsche  Volks- 
overleveringen  (Translated  by  D.  Faulder,  Amst.,  1914).  An  excellent,  brief 
statement  of  the  various  contributions  of  the  different  nationalities  will  be 
found  in  J.  J.  Smith's  Die  Herkoms  van  die  Afrikaner  Volk  (Populair  Wetensk. 
Lees  Bk.,  Vol.  I). 
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The  nature  of  the  life  of  the  people  of  those  days  was  not  con- 
ducive to  study  and  reading,  so  their  libraries  consisted  generally 
of  one  or  two  religious  books,  besides  the  Bible,  like  Willem 
Sluyters'  Gezangboeh,  the  Hymns  of  Joh.  Groenewegen  the 
Sermons  of  Wilhelmus  van  Brakel  and  Bernardus  Smytegelt  and 
the  poems  of  "  Vader  Cats."  The  well-known  17th  century  Dutch 
School  textbook  :  Trap  der  Jeugd,  was  for  a  long  time  one  of  the 
chief  instruments  of  instruction. 

French  Influence. — The  French  Huguenots  also  made  their 
contribution  to  the  life  of  the  early  colonist,  especially  in  the  realm 
of  agriculture.  The  native  politeness  and  courtesy  of  the  French- 
man undoubtedly  introduced  a  little  grace  and  charm  into  the 
rather  abrupt  and  blunt  manners  of  the  Hollander  and  the  German. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  fruit  names,  the  French  language 
had  hardly  any  influence  on  the  vocabulary  of  the  South  African. 
The  reasons  for  this  fact  have  offered  opportunity  for  strong  differ- 
ences of  opinion  amongst  students  of  this  period.32  The  matter  is 
mentioned  here  in  connection  with  education,  because  it  illustrates 
the  principle  so  often  brought  out  in  the  history  of  South  African 
Education,  that  the  characteristics  and  traditions  of  a  section  had 
to  be  given  up  in  the  interests  of  the  larger  group  in  order  to  have 
homogeneity  and  solidarity  in  the  body  politic.33 

The  Directors  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  and  the  Cape 
Governors  saw  clearly  that  it  would  never  do  to  let  the  French 
section  remain  isolated  and  continue  to  perpetuate  their  own 
language  and  traditions  in  the  midst  of  a  community  of  Dutch 
colonists — a  community  which  was  itself  still  young  and  unstable. 
This  action  on  the  part  of  the  then  Government  has  been  described 
by  some  writers  as  tyrannical  and  unsympathetic.  That  there 
exists  a  body  of  facts  which  justifies  this  point  of  view  can  be 
gathered  from  certain  passages  in  the  official  correspondence  of 
the  time.34 


32  H.  C.  V.  Leibbrandt's  article  in  Zuid  Afrikaans  Tydschrift,  Sept.,  1886. 
Besselaar  :  Zuid  Afrika  in  de  Letterkunde  (Amst.  1914),  pp.  18-20.  Pettman  : 
Afrikanderisms  (London,  1913),  pp.  11-15. 

33  Of.  Eesol.  HH.  XVII,  1690,  30  Oct.  :  "  Besloten  schoolmeesters  te 
bestellen  die  beyde  talen  machtig  syn  ;  soodat  de  kinderen  beyde  talen  leeren, 
en  door  dat  middel  dese  te  worden  ingelyft  :  niet  twee  naties  ieder  apart,  maar 
onder  malkanderen  gemelleert,  beyde  aan  Stellenboseh  en  Drakensteyn." 
(Italics  mine.) 

34  The  French  applied  to  the  Chamber  of  17  for  separate  local  government 
with  magistrate  and  Kerkraad  of  their  own,  whereupon  they  were  severally 
reprimanded  for  what  was  considered  "  comploterie,"  and  "  impertinente 
versoeken,"  and  were  told  to  be  satisfied  with  the  Stellenboseh  administration. 
(Resol.  Pol.  Raad,  28  Nov.,  1689.) 

Simon  van  der  Stel,  in  pleading  for  national  unity  for  purposes  of  defence 
(30  Mar.,  1699),  mentions  the  fact  that  "  de  France  natie    .    .    .  alhoewel 
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There  are,  however,  other  considerations  also  which  have  to  be 
borne  in  mind.  Firstly,  the  Government  acceded  to  their  requests 
and  granted  them  a  French  school  and  a  French  minister  during 
the  period  of  adjustment.  At  the  same  time  it  pointed  out  the 
importance  of  children  learning  also  the  Dutch  language.  Ministra- 
tions in  French  to  the  aged  colonists  were  continued  for  several 
years  after  that  language  had  ceased  to  be  taught — a  fact  which 
showed  at  least  some  sympathy.  Certain  French  travellers  like 
Leguat  (1698)  visiting  the  Cape  testified  to  the  happiness  and 
contentment  of  the  French  settlers.  And,  lastly,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  French  constituted  only  about  one-eighth  of  the 
population  there  was  little  likelihood — even  in  the  absence  of  any 
restrictive  measures  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  Government — of  its 
surviving  as  a  distinct  language  in  South  Africa.  All  the  children 
spoke  Dutch,  and  in  little  more  than  a  generation  hardly  any 
French-speaking  young  person  could  be  found.  It  would,  therefore, 
have  been  only  by  artificial  means  that  the  language  could  have 
been  saved  from  dying  a  natural  death.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  the  country  as  a  whole  the  desirability  of  its  survival  must  be 
seriously  questioned.  In  view  of  the  present-day  difficulties  with 
bihnguahsm  in  the  schools,  one  can  almost  rejoice  that  we  are  not 
to-day  a  trilingual  country. 

We  shall  now  briefly  survey  the  administration  of  the  educational 
system  at  the  Cape  during  this  period,  noting  chiefly  the  relation 
of  the  civil  and  religious  authorities  in  their  endeavour  to  control 
education. 

Education  under  the  Dutch  East  India  Company. 

The  First  Schools. 

It  was  in  1652 — about  the  time  that  Cromwell  and  his  Ironsides 
held  sway  over  Britain — that  a  handful  of  Dutch  settlers  arrived 

hier  geseten,  en  wel  onthaalt  werdende,  minst  van  alien  te  vertrouwen  (is)." 
(Kaaps.-Oud-Holl.  Arch.  Instr.,  p.  582.) 

In  1701  the  Chamber  of  17  consents  that  a  minister  be  sent  out  who  knew 
both  Dutch  and  French  ..."  niet  om,  gelyck  als  wy  dat  begrypen,  in  die 
laatste  te  prediken,  maar  alleen  om  de  bejaarde  Coloniers,  deweleke  onse  taal 
niet  kennen,  door  besoekingen,  vermaningen  en  vertroostingen  te  kunnen 
dienen,  en  dat  om  door  dat  middel  die  taal  mettertyt  te  krygen  gemortiftceert  en 
als  van  daar  gebannen  ;  tot  welcken  eynde  mede  voortaan  de  seholen  niet 
anders  nogh  verder  sullen  mogen  syn  nogh  strecken,  als  om  de  jeugt  onse 
tale  te  laeten  leeren  leesen  en  schryven."  (Extract  Resolutie  van  Heeren 
XVII,  Amst.  20  Sept.,  1701.) 

In  1709  (10  Dec.)  the  Politieke  Raad  laid  down  the  regulation  for  the 
Drakenstein  congregation  "  dat  Haar  Eerwaarde  voortaan  geen  nominatie 
of  brieven  uyt  hunnen  kerkeraad,  aan  deese  Regeering,  in  de  Franse  taal  meer 
sullen  hebben  te  schryven  en  af  te  senden,  maar  dat  sulx  alleen  in 't  Nederduyts 
zal  moeten  geschieden." 
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at  the  Cape  under  the  commandership  of  Jan  van  Riebeek.  When 
the  first  school  was  formed  in  165835  the  white  settlement  amounted 
to  only  about  a  hundred  and  forty  souls.36 

This  school,  which  was  intended  for  the  instruction  of  the  slaves37 
that  had  been  imported  from  West  Africa — such  instruction  to  be 
in  the  Dutch  language  and  in  the  elements  of  Christian  Religion — 
and  the  school  that  was  subsequently  (in  1663)  opened  for  white 
children,38  were  conducted  by  the  SiecJcentrooster  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  the  Commander. 

The  SiecJcentrooster  Meester. 

The  SiecJcentrooster,  or  comforter  of  the  sick,  sometimes  called  the 
KranckebezoeJcer ,  or  visitor  of  the  sick,  the  Voorlezer,  or  reader,  and 
Voorzanger,  or  precentor,  was  the  bearer  of  the  torch  of  learning  in 
those  early  days,  and  it  may  be  well  to  describe  his  status  briefly. 

35  Most  of  those  who  have  written  on  the  History  of  Education  at  the  Cape, 
e.g.  de  Montmorency,  Ritchie,  Cuthbert,  put  the  date  of  the  first  school  at  the 
Cape  at  1656,  all  probably  following  the  English  Board  of  Education  Special 
Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  the  Cape  Colony,  Vol.  V,  p.  3,  1901.  I 
have,  however,  not  found  any  evidence  of  any  school  at  the  Cape  before  18 
April,  1658.    (See  Moodie,  Records,  p.  124.) 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  first  reference  to  Education  in  South  African 
History  ( 1 622 )  binds  South  Africa  to  America.  It  consists  of  :  "A  declaration 
how  monies  (viz.,  £70  8s.  6d.)  were  disposed,  which  were  gathered  (by  M. 
Patric.  Copland,  preacher  in  the  "Royal  James,")  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
(towards  the  building  of  a  Free  School  in  Virginia),  of  the  gentlemen  and 
mariners  in  the  said  ship,  a  list  of  whose  names  are  under  specified.  .  .  ." 
This  school  was  to  be  at  Charles  City,  and  was  to  be  called  "  The  East  India 
School  "  in  honour  of  the  benefactors. — (The  Historical  Manuscript  Commis- 
sion. Appendix  to  3rd  Report,  p.  66.  London,  1872.)  The  writer  is 
indebted  to  Mr.  Lloyd,  Librarian  of  the  Cape  Town  Public  Library,  for  this 
reference. 

36  Levels  estimates  the  white  population  of  the  Cape  in  1657  at  134. 
Eerste  Annexatie  p.  2. 

37  Pieter  van  der  Stael,  the  first  Sieckentrooster,  had  no  easy  task  to  instruct 
these  semi -barbarous  heathens.  Coming  from  West  Africa  their  language 
was  different,  and  they  could  not  understand  their  preceptor.  Moreover, 
they  had  the  reprehensible  habit  of  running  away.  At  one  time  the  whole 
of  van  der  Stael's  school  played  truant  for  five  days.  They  were  found 
hiding  in  a  cave  near  Hout  Bay.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Commander  to 
regain  their  interest  in  learning  by  instructing  the  teacher  to  reward  their 
interest  and  diligence  by  a  tot  of  rum  and  a  few  inches  of  tobacco  each  !   .   .  . 

("  omme  de  gemelte  slaven  te  beter  tot  het  school  ende  hooren  of  leeren 
van  de  cristelycke  gebeden  te  animeren  .  .  .  na  't  eindigen  elcq 
een  croesjen  brandewyn  ende  3  duim  tabacq  te  geven  "    .    .  .) 

in  spite  of  this  encouragement,  the  propensity  for  running  away  was  too 

strong  and  the  slave  school  came  to  an  end. 

38  In  this  school  there  were  altogether  17  children  :  12  white,  one  hottentot 
and  4  slaves.  The  colour  prejudice  seems  to  have  been  non-existent  in  those 
days.  The  community  was  so  small  that  the  names  of  all  the  children  were 
known,  and  the  relative  amounts  which  each  had  to  pay  were  fixed  by  the 
Commander. — (Regulations  by  Z.  Wagenaar,  Nov.,  1663. — -Quoted  by  Leo. 
Fouche,  De  Unie,  July,  1910.) 
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We  find  him  not  only  in  Holland  but  also  in  the  Indies  and  in 
the  New  Netherlands39  filling  the  same  varying  offices.  The  duties40 
of  the  sick- visitors  were  strictly  defined  by  law,  and  in  the  Company's 
service  no  one  was  permitted  to  go  beyond  his  assigned  sphere  of 
labour.  Everyone  had  his  place,  knew  it,  and  was  kept  to  it. 
Where  it  was  not  possible  to  have  a  regular  minister,  especially  in 
the  outlying  districts,  a  sieckentrooster  might  in  a  measure  serve 
instead,  by  conducting  the  service  and  reading  a  sermon.  But  he 
must  "  never  arrogate  to  himself  ....  under  any  pretext 
whatever  anything  which  properly  belongs  to  the  ministerial  office."41 

The  first  sick  visitor  at  the  Cape,  Willem  Barentz  Wylant  by 
name,  got  himself  into  trouble  by  extemporising  a  homily  instead 
or  reading  a  printed  sermon,  as  he  was  bound  to  do.  He  pleaded 
bad  eyesight  as  an  excuse,  but  it  "  was  considered  a  scandal  to  the 
Christian  Church  "  ;  and  after  several  despatches  on  the  matter  the 
Commander  was  instructed  to  prohibit  such  irregular  proceedings. 
"  A  letter  was  also  sent  from  the  ecclesiastical  court  to  the  Com- 
mander to  the  same  effect,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  sick  visitor 
should  have  known  better  than  to  put  his  sickle  into  another's 
harvest  and  take  to  himself  honour  which  did  not  belong  to  him. 
This  incident  shows  what  importance  the  Dutch  clergy  then 
attached  to  a  strict  adherence  to  the  established  order  of  things,, 
and  how  they  objected  to  anything  like  an  innovation.  "4- 

This  was  the  kind  of  man  that  taught  the  South  African  youth 
of  those  days.  As  has  already  been  pointed  out  above,  real  educa- 
tion was  deadened  by  the  excessive  formalism,  and  the  three  R's 
became  merely  incidental  to  the  religious  instruction.  Miss 
Martinius  is,  therefore,  right  in  saying  :  "  Under  such  circumstances 
a  man  was  not  likely  to  make  an  inspired  teacher,  and  the  work 
would  be  apt  to  degenerate  into  a  mechanical  grind.  This  the 
Company  overlooked  in  its  desire  to  spread  the  doctrines  un- 
corrupted."43 

A  long  succession  of  sieckentroosters  whose  names  and  hand- 
writings can  be  found  in  the  correspondence  of  the  Classis  of 
Amsterdam  kept  the  little  schools  going  in  Cape  Town  and  in  the 
little  villages  that  gradually  sprang  up  at  Stellenbosch44  and  Paarl. 

39  Kilpatrick,  op.  cit.  p.  15. 

40  See  Bibliog.  B,  Sect  .  2  In  1690  a  Proclamation  was  issued  in  Holland 
on  the  status  and  duties  of  the  Sick  Comforters.  Vide  Kolbe,  P.  :  Caput 
Spei  Hodierum,  I,  p.  19,  Nurnberg,  1719.  Also  Spoelstra  :  Bouwstoffen, 
II,  pp.  544-57. 

41  Ecclesiastical  Records  of  the  State  of  New  York,  pp.  96-97.  Albany, 
1853-1887.    (Quoted  Kilpatrick,  op.  cit.  p.  16). 

42  Theal  :  Hist,  and  Ethnog.  of  South  Africa,  Vol.  II,  p.  21. 

•*3  Martinius,  M.  E.  :  A  Sketch  of  the  Development  of  Rural  Education 
(European)  in  the  Cape  Colony,  1652-1910.    Grahamstown,  1922. 

44  The  first  school  at  Stellenbosch  under  Ds.  Mankadan  dates  from  1683, 
and  was  generously  supported  by  the  Governor,  Simon  van  der  Stel. 
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Some  of  these  early  schoolmasters  were  the  most  peculiar 
characters.  However  interesting  an  account  of  the  school -room 
practice  of  those  days  might  be,  it  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose 
to  describe  it.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  similar 
to  the  practice  in  Holland  and  to  that  which  was  carried  over  to 
New  Netherland  at  about  the  same  time.45 

The  school-room  in  Cape  Town  (in  about  1666)  was  a  fair-sized 
loft  ("  'n  bequaeme  solder  ").  The  children  received  no  regular 
vacation.  They  had  holidays  only  when  the  Company's  fleet  came 
into  the  harbour,  and  sailors  needed  the  loft  for  lodging. 

These  early  institutions  were  exposed  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
fortune.  The  first  school  closed  because  the  pupils  ran  away.  The 
second  was  almost  ruined  because  of  the  intemperance  of  Ernestus 
Back,  the  sieckentrooster.  He  had  repeatedly  been  warned  by  the 
authorities,  but  in  vain.  When  therefore  a  huge  comet46  appeared 
in  the  heavens,  it  was  taken  as  a  sign  of  the  .Almighty's  displeasure 
at  the  behaviour  of  Back,  and  he  was  deported  to  Batavia  with  his 
wife  and  family  in  1665. 

It  was  only  very  gradually  that  education  made  headway  in  the 
new  Colony  during  the  17th  century.  What  was  achieved  was  due 
to  the  zeal  of  the  church.  The  following  institutions  were  opened  : 
A  school  for  coloured  children  in  Cape  Town  in  1676  ;  a  school  at 
Stellenbosch,  started  by  S.  van  der  Stel  under  Rev.  Mankadan  in 
1683  ;  an  infant  school  in  Cape  Town  in  1690  ;  and  a  school  at 

45  A  good  description  of  the  practice  of  the  period  in  : — 

Holland,  will  be  got  from  Buddingh,  D.  :  Geschiedenis  van  Opvoeding  en 
Onderwys  .  .  .  in  de  Nederlanden,  Tweede  Stuk,  Tweede  Gedeelte,  's 
Gravenhage,  1843  ;  and  from  Douma  :  Geschiedenis  van  het  Lager  Onderwys 
en  de  School  Opvoeding  in  Nederland,  Amsterdam,  1900  ; 

New  Netherland,  will  be  got  from  Kilpatrick,  op.  tit.  ; 

The  Cape,  will  be  found  in  Borcherds,  P.  B. :  An  Autobiographical  Memoir, 
p.  18,  Cape  Town,  1861.  He  describes  a  Dutch  school  at  the  Cape  before 
1795. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  : 

"The  ideal  teacher"  of  those  days  "is  a  man  who  is  gentle,  true,  of  good 
family  and  of  good  reputation.  He  is  a  man  who  knows  how  to  write 
a  good  hand  and  who  is  good  at  reading  ;  who  knows  sol-fa-ing  and  who 
can  sing  the  psalms  from  notes  ;  who  neither  lisps  nor  speaks  too  low  ; 
who  can  write  letters  and  requests  ;  who  imderstands  the  scriptures  so 
that  he  can  educate  the  people  ;  and  who  knows  how  to  set  a  clock, 
how  to  manage,  oil  and  clean  it." — Douma,  op.  tit.  p.  68,  adapted  from 
Valkoogh's  A  fit  and  profitable  little  book  called  the  Rule  of  the  Dutch 
Schoolmasters."    Alckmaer,  1607. 

46  De  Kommandeur  moest  rapporteren  dat  de  schoolmeester  "  tot  dronken- 
schap  vervallende,  is  op  seeckren  Sondagh  in  volkrycke  vergaderingh  als  hy 
den  dienst  des  Heeren  waarnemen  souw,  soo  droncken  ende  onbequaem 
bevonden,  dat  haer  vele  van  syn  toehoorders  selfs  daarover  hebben  schaemen 
en  bedroeven  moeten."  Herhaaldelik  gesuspendeerd  maar  te  vergeefs. 
Totdat  later  "  is  er  hem  en  ons  alien  te  dien  tyd  een  goddelyck  straf  teyeken 
verschenen  namentlyck  een  Yzelihen  Steertsterre  aen  den  hemel  ....  nu 
wel  twee  maenden  alle  nachten  achter  een."    Proclamation,  1665. 
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Drakenstein  in  1700,  conducted  by  Paul  Roux  in  the  French 
language  for  the  benefit  of  the  Huguenot  settlement  there. 

Civil  and  Religious  Authorities  at  the  Cape. 

We  have  now  seen  how  far  the  Netherlands  tradition  has  deter- 
mined the  kind  of  schoolmaster  of  the  period  during  the  early  days 
at  the  Cape.  Our  next  concern  will  be  with  the  effect  that  this 
tradition  had  on  the  authorities  that  had  the  control  and  super- 
vision of  schools.    (See  Diagram  2,  p.  44  below.) 

As  in  Holland,  the  religious  and  civil  affairs  were  very  closely 
connected.  Attendance  of  the  Burghers  at  the  Sunday  services 
was  compulsory47  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  six  days'  wine  ration  for 
the  first  offence,  one  month's  pay  for  the  second,  and  the  penalty 
for  working  in  chains  for  a  year  for  the  third  offence.  After  the 
church  service  a  military  parade  was  held,  in  which  the  burghers 
participated. 

On  the  purely  Civil-18  side  the  gradation  of  the  authorities  in  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company's  service  was  as  follows  : — 

At  the  head  stood  as  a  general  council  of  directors  in  Holland,  the 
Chamber  of  Seventeen.  This  body  exercised  an  authority  in  distant 
parts  comparable  to  that  of  national  governments  of  a  later  date.49 
Under  this  Board  of  Directors  the  chief  executive  officer  was  the 
Governor- General  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  Council  of  India, 
issued  his  orders  from  the  Castle  of  Batavia. 

On  the  next  level  were  the  governors,  commanders  and  admirals, 
each  with  his  council.  The  Company's  servants  were  scattered 
over  the  Eastern  world  like  a  regiment  of  soldiers.  As  Theal 
observes,  "  this  circumstance  must  be  borne  in  mind  as  it  gives 
a  clear  insight  into  the  mode  of  Government  under  which  the 
occupation  took  place."50 

A  settlement  such  as  that  in  South  Africa  was  regarded  analogous 
to  a  single  ship  in  a  fleet.    It  had  its  own  Council  of  Policy,  consisting 

47  Proclamations  made  by  Commander  van  Riebeek  in  1652  and  in  1659. 
Referred  to  by  Martinius,  op.  cit.,  p.  11. 

48  See  Dominicus  :  Het  Maatschappelik  en  Huiselik  Leven  van  de  Zuid 
Afrikaners,  's  Gravenhage,  1919,  Chap.  IV,  for  an  exposition  of  the  civil 
organisation. 

49  Cory  :   The  Rise  of  South  Africa,  Vol.  I,  p.  3. 

50  Theal  :  Hist,  and  Ethnog.  of  S.A.  before  1795,  Vol.  II,  pp.  14,  15. 
This  system  by  which  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  ruled  the  Cape 

through  a  Governor  and  Council  appointed  by  the  Directors  in  Holland  and 
responsible  to  them  only  was  roughly  similar  to  that  which  the  English 
established  in  India  in  the  18th  century.  The  administration  was  better  or 
worse  according  to  the  character  and  capacity  of  the  Governor  for  the  time 
being,  but  it  was  on  the  whole  unpopular  with  the  white  colonists,  merely 
because  the  Company  kept  in  its  own  hands  a  monopoly  of  the  trade,  and 
managed  trade  with  a  view  to  its  own  commercial  interests  rather  than  to 
those  of  the  community.    (Bryce  :   Impressions  of  South  Africa,  p.  109.) 
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of  the  commander  and  a  number  of  officers  of  inferior  rank,  who 
were  usually  appointed  by  some  Commissioner  on  his  way  to  or 
from  India.  This  Council  of  Policy  was  enlarged  in  1685  to  include 
eight  members.1 

It  was  the  highest  seat  of  authority  resident  at  the  Cape.  It 
passed  resolutions  concerning  the  most  important  matters  in  South 
Africa,  and  in  conjunction  with  a  few  of  the  oldest  citizens  con- 
stituted also  the  High  Court  of  Justice.  It  did  not  concern  itself 
directly  with  Educational  matters,  but  merely  sanctioned  the  actions 
of  the  educational  authorities,  and,  of  course,  legislated  for  education 
as  the  need  arose.  It  also  received  petitions  from  the  church 
councils  regarding  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  teachers,  and 
the  founding  of  new  schools.2 

Local  Government. 

In  the  country  districts  the  farmers  had  evolved  amongst  them- 
selves a  very  simple,  yet  inexpensive  form  of  local  government  for 
the  maintenance  of  law  and  order.  The  fact  that  this  was  possible 
is,  as  Cory  observes,  "  a  striking  proof  of  the  generally  peaceable 
and  law-abiding  disposition  of  the  simple-minded  Boer.  It  is  only 
fair  and  just  to  the  character  of  these  people  to  state  that,  even 
when  furthest  removed  from  the  restraint  of  the  law,  very  little 
actual  crime  was  ever  committed  by  them."3 

At  the  head  of  each  district  representing  the  Central  government 
was  the  landdrost,  or  magistrate,  who,  together  with  six  citizens 
called  heemraden,  constituted  the  executive  committee  for  the 
management  of  that  district.  They  were  usually  nominated  by  the 
landdrost  and  elected  by  the  Governor  from  the  "  most  notable 
and  experienced  among  the  inhabitants."  Their  functions  were 
both  administrative  and  judicial.  They  were  responsible  for  the 
general  management  of  the  public  finance,  and  had  to  settle  minor 
disputes. 

1  These  were  :  The  Commander  as  president,  the  secunde,  the  two  military 
officers  highest  in  rank,  the  fiscal,  the  treasurer,  the  chiel  salesman,  and  the 
garrison  bookkeeper.  The  secretary  at  this  time  had  no  vote,  but  merely 
kept  a  record  of  the  debates  and  resolutions.  (Theal  :  Hist,  and  Ethnog.  of 
S.A.,  II,  p.  270.    Vide  also  Graham  Botha  :  Guide  to  the  Archives,  p.  11.) 

In  order  to  have  the  list  of  authorities  complete,  mention  ought  to  be  made 
of  (a)  the  Orphan  Chamber  instituted  in  1674  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  in 
trust  the  inheritances  of  orphans  that  were  not  yet  of  age  ;  (b)  the  Marriage 
Court,  instituted  1676. 

2  e.g.  The  Council  dealt  with  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Stellenbosch 
in  1683  for  a  school  and  provided  the  labour  (masons  and  carpenters)  and 
also  nails  for  the  building,  whilst  the  locality  provided  the  rest,  including  a 
suitable  piece  of  ground  for  cultivation  by  the  siecken-trooster-teacher,  Ds. 
Mankadan. 

3  Cory  :    The  Rise  of  South  Africa,  Vol.  I,  p.  157. 
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"  In  consequence  of  the  great  extent  of  the  districts  over  which 
the  landdrost  had  authority,  that  official  could  not  act  promptly 
and  efficiently  in  the  more  distant  parts.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
expedite  matters  wherein  the  public  good  did  not  admit  of  delay, 
and  also  to  effect  some  control  over  the  more  inaccessible  regions, 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  known  respectability  and  probity  were 
invested  with  authority  over  those  dwelling  within  a  limited  area 
and  were  empowered  to  act  as  a  kind  of  subordinate  magistrates."4 
They  were  known  as  Field-comets,  and  were  appointed  by  the 
Governor  on  the  nomination  and  recommendation  of  the  landdrost. 
Their  duties  were  various  :  they  served  the  government  notices, 
investigated  cases  of  crime,  kept  a  register  of  the  inhabitants  capable 
of  serving  on  commando,  and  when  occasion  demanded  led  the 
burghers  out  in  quest  of  stolen  cattle  or  to  fight  in  self-defence. 

The  reader  may  question  the  relevance  of  an  outline  of  a  system 
of  government  which  has  had  no  direct  bearing  on  education. 
The  reason  for  giving  this  summary  is  that  these  institutions 
of  local  government  are  indigenous  to  South  Africa.  They  were 
the  only  instruments  of  civil  control  with  which  the  Voortrekkers 
were  acquainted  when  they  founded  their  own  institutions  in 
the  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  and  Natal.  Fostered  as  they 
were  by  the  existence  of  small  communities  widely  separated,  the 
development  of  these  local  institutions  was  concomitant  with  the 
growth  of  that  spirit  of  independence  and  individuality  which  has 
manifested  itself  repeatedly  in  South  African  history.  This  circum- 
stance has  been  an  important  factor  in  the  development  not  only  oi 
ordinary  civil  control,  but  has  left  an  indelible  impress  on  the 
educational  control  as  well. 

Moreover,  such  facts  as  these  wiU  have  to  be  taken  into  account 
by  anyone  who  wishes  to  frame  a  new  system  of  control  for  South 
Africa.5 

The  Ecclesiastical  Court  or  Kerlceraad. 

The  immediate  educational  authority  was,  as  in  Holland,  a 
religious  one — the  Ecclesiastical  court,  or  Consistory,  or  Kerlceraad. 

This  body  was  first  established  at  the  Cape  in  1665  on  the  arrival 
of  the  first  settled  clergyman.  It  "  consisted  of  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  Policy,  who  was  termed  the  political  commissioner 
(commisaris  politique),  the  clergyman,  who  was  a  servant  of  the 
Company,  the  deacons,  who  were  selected  from  a  double  list  of 

4  Cory,  op.  cit.  Vol.  I,  p.  158. 

5  "  How  far  has  this  institution  of  Heemraden  served  to  give  the  South 
African  a  political  training  ?  "  "  How  far  did  this  system  form  a  basis  for 
the  later  development  of  the  school  committee  and  school  board  systems  ?  " 
These  are  questions  which  have  still  to  be  worked  out. 
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names  furnished  yearly  by  the  Court  itself,  and  the  elders  who  were 
indeed  elected  by  the  Court  as  representatives  of  the  congregation, 
but  who  could  perform  no  duties  till  the  elections  were  confirmed 
by  the  temporal  authorities.  .  .  .  Such  was  the  constitution 
of  the  consistory  or  ecclesiastical  court,  which  had  primary  control 
of  all  purely  religious  observances,  and  the  direction  in  the  first 
instance  of  all  educational  institutions  during  the  whole  6  period  of 
the  East  India  Company's  government  of  the  colony." 

In  a  sense  it  may  have  been  regarded  merely  as  an  engine  of  State, 
since  "  it  was  always  and  in  every  case  subordinate  to  the  council 
of  policy."  In  practice,  however,  it  was  guided  by  the  decrees  of 
the  Synod  ofDort,  and  "the  final  authority  in  such  matters  was 
neither  the  ecclesiastical  court  of  Batavia,  nor  the  East  India 
Company  itself,  but  the  classis  or  presbytery  of  Amsterdam,7  whose 
license  was  necessary  before  a  clergyman  or  a  sick  visitor  could 
perform  the  duties  of  his  calling  in  this  country,  and  to  which 
reverend  body  reports  on  religious  matters  were  required  to  be  sent. 
The  court  at  Batavia  merely  carried  out  the  directions  of  the  Classis 
of  Amsterdam,  which  remained  the  governing  body  of  the  colonial 
church  as  long  as  the  East  India  Company  held  dominion  in  South 
Africa.  Its  license  once  granted,  however,  enabled  the  civil 
authorities  to  remove  either  a  clergyman  or  a  sick  visitor  from  one 
station  to  another  without  further  reference  to  it."8 

Duties  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court. — To  what  extent  the  school 
of  this  period  was  subservient  to  the  church  may  be  further  gauged 
by  summarising  the  duties  of  this  Ecclesiastical  Court  : — 

(1)  As  in  Holland  and  in  New  Amsterdam,  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court  examined  the  applicants  as  to  their  suitability  and  qualifica- 
tions to  act  as  teachers.  When  the  outlying  districts  began  to  have 
their  own  Kerkeraden,  or  church  councils,  these  bodies  performed  a 
similar  function.  The  standards  of  this  examination  were  not  very 
high,  since  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the  educational  ideas 
of  the  Kerkeraden,  particularly  elders  and  deacons,  would  be  very 
liberal.  Yet  we  have  sufficient  evidence  from  the  reports  to  the 
Classis  at  Amsterdam,  that  the  examination  was  by  no  means  such 
in  name  only.9 

(2)  The  second  duty  was  the  Supervision  and  examination  of 
schools.    These  were  justified  mainly  by  the  fear  which  constantly 

6  Theal  :  Hist,  and  Ethnog.  of  S.A.  to  1795,  II,  p.  150.    (Italics  mine.) 

Theal  is  perhaps  not  quite  accurate  here,  since  towards  the  latter  half  of 
the  18th  century  the  Commission  of  Scholarchs  (instituted  in  1714)  was  the 
body  most  often  mentioned  as  primarily  responsible  for  education. 

~>  A  similar  situation  was  found  in  New  Amsterdam.    See  Kilpatrick,  op.  cit. 

8  Theal  :  Hist,  and  Ethnog.  of  S.A.  to  1795,  II,  p.  22. 

9  Spoelstra  :   Bouwstoffen,  II,  pp.  278,  398,  399. 

J.  A.  van  der  Chijs  :  Nederlandsche  Placaetboek,  III,  125. 
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liaunted  the  colonists  that  false  doctrines  might  be  disseminated. 
On  one  occasion  (in  1716)  great  consternation  was  caused  when  a 
Papist  was  found  amongst  the  fold.  The  Church  had  no  power, 
however,  to  dismiss  a  teacher  for  any  cause,  but  could  suspend  him 
till  the  Governor  had  been  acquainted  with  the  circumstances, 
and  he  then  took  the  proper  action.  The  penalty  for  disbelieving 
in  the  Bible  was  banishment.10 

The  first  regulations  issued  by  a  civil  authority  for  the  manage- 
ment and  supervision  of  education  appeared  in  1685. 11  The  regula- 
tions laid  down  the  curriculum,  methods  of  discipline,  hours  of 
study,  and  stipulated  that  the  clergyman  shall  twice  a  week  visit 
the  school,  and  enquire  what  progress  the  pupils  were  making. 

(3)  Thirdly,  these  consistories  also  seem  to  have  had  the  power 
of  closing  any  existing  school  if  they  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
type  of  education  offered.12 

Education  seems  to  be  very  little  in  evidence  in  the  dispatches 
of  the  Council  of  Policy  during  the  first  part  of  the  18th  century. 
The  authorities  were  preoccupied  with  other  more  insistent  demands. 
e.g.  (a)  The  dissatisfaction  of  the  people  with  the  Government,  and 
with  the  rule  of  Governor  Willem  Adriaan  van  der  Stel  in  particular. 
(b)  The  economic  depression  prevailing  at  the  time,  (c)  The 
lepeated  outbreaks  of  small-pox  in  1717,  1755,  1765. 

The  School  Ordinance  of  Chavonnes  in  1714. 

The  first  real  attempt  at  proper  educational  legislation  was  the 
school  ordinance  of  Chavonnes  in  1714.    It  was  merely  a  codification 

'0  Thus  in  1769  a  certain  schoolmaster  did  not  believe  in  the  Great  Flood, 
Noah's  Ark,  the  miracles  of  Moses  in  Egypt,  etc.  He  also  declared  that 
Moses  was  a  murderer,  and  that  David  was  a  thief  and  a  robber,  and  several 
other  Godless  utterances.  The  minister  went  to  speak  to  him,  but  without 
the  desired  result.  The  Church  Council  unanimously  decided  to  suspend 
him.  The  minister  undertook  to  acquaint  the  Governor  with  the  facts,  in 
order  that  the  "  God -dishonouring  creature  "  might  receive  the  merited 
punishment.  The  outcome  was  that  the  schoolmaster  was  deported  from 
the  country  by  the  temporal  authorities. — Spoelstra,  op.  cit.  II,  398. 

11  These  regulations  were  promulgated  by  Commissioner  Hendrik  Adriaan 
van  Rheede,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  Cape  by  the  Company  to  rectify 
anything  that  he  found  amiss. 

The  text  of  the  Regulations  reads  :  "  Dat  de  predikant  twee  maal  ter  weke 
de  schoole  sal  visiteren  en  vernemen  hoe  sy  al  vorderen."  "  Schoole  "  is 
singular  and  not  plural,  as  the  translation  of  the  1863  Report  has  it.  "  Sy  " 
refers  to  pupils  in  the  previous  sentence. 

Though  these  regulations  were  made  in  the  first  instance  for  a  school  for 
slaves  and  halfbreeds  in  Cape  Town,  they  seem  at  the  same  time  to  have 
served  as  a  guidance  for  the  other  schools  that  sprung  up  in  the  settlement 
later. 

12  Cf.  Martinius,  op.  cit.,  p.  16  :  "Thus  in  1794  the  Kerkeraad  of  Drakenstein 
ordered  a  certain  du  Toit  who  had  established  a  school  at  Wagenmakers  Vallei 
on  his  own  authority  to  shut  it  for  a  time  and  make  application  to  the  Kerke- 
raad for  permission  to  continue  it." 
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of  the  current  educational  practices,  concerning  religious  teaching 
and  observances,  the  behaviour  of  children  in  and  out  of  school ;  the 
separation  of  sexes  in  school  and  church  ;  the  number  of  holidays 
and  the  destination  of  school  fees.13 

The  burden  of  this  piece  of  legislation  and  that  of  the  succeeding 
regulations  of  1743 14  and  1769  was  the  restriction  of  the  office  of 
schoolmaster  to  such  men  as  were  competent,  Godfearing,  and 
willing  to  be  subject  to  certain  regulations  in  the  conduct  of  school 
work.  In  1779  the  licensed  schoolmasters  of  Cape  Town  sent  in 
complaints  to  the  Government  that  their  pupils  were  being  drawn 
away  by  unlicensed  rivals.15 

The  Rise  of  the  Vagabond™  or  Itinerant  Type  of  Schoolmaster. 

The  cause  for  the  re -promulgation  of  this  regulation  lay  in  the 
fact  that  a  new  type  of  schoolmaster  arose  in  the  country. 

The  sieckentrooster-meester  type  was  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  whole  population  since  he  was  associated  only  with 
the  more  populous  centres.  The  inhabitants  of  the  outlying  farms 
could,  therefore,  not  benefit  by  such  schools.  They  provided  for 
the  schooling  of  their  children  by  two  or  three  families  clubbing 
together  and  hiring  the  services  of  a  schoolmaster  for  a  period  of 
six  months  or  a  year,  when  a  sufficient  number  or  the  age  of  their 
children  made  instruction  necessary.  In  this  maimer  the  majority 
of  children  in  the  rural  districts  obtained  the  rudiments  of  learning. 
The  class  of  person  available  for  this  service  was  not  always  satis- 
factory.   More  often  than  not  they  were  discharged  servants  of 

13  Two-thirds  went  to  the  rector  and  one-third  to  the  assistant.  This 
probably  had  reference  to  the  Latin  School  that  was  founded  at  about  this 
time  under  Lambertus  Slicher,  the  Rector.  This  individual  has  been  regarded 
as  the  "  first  Superintendent  of  Education  at  the  Cape."  I  find,  however, 
no  evidence  for  this  view,  since  his  sphere  of  operation  did  not  extend  beyond 
his  own  school,  which  went  out  of  existence  after  his  departure  in  1725. 
On  the  contrary,  education  was  superintended  by  the  Scholarchs  ;  and  the 
Ordinance  of  Chavonnes  distinctly  states  that  "  the  Rector,  i.e.  Slicher,  and 
the  schoolmaster  shall  always  treat  them  (the  Scholarchs)  with  due  reverence, 
under  penalty  of  being  duly  corrected  if  the  contrary  be  done." — Chavonnes 
Ordinance,  21  August,  1714.) 

14  In  this  year  van  Imhoff,  the  Governor-General  of  India,  on  visiting  the 
Cape,  toured  the  country,  and  made  a  survey  of  the  state  of  Education.  He 
found  it  very  bad  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  quack  schoolmasters,  and  on  his 
recommendation  it  was  resolved  to  forbid  discharged  servants  of  the  Company 
to  act  as  private  teachers. 

15  Similar  complaints  were  common  in  England  in  the  14th  and  15th 
centuries. — (De  Montmorency  :  State  Intervention  in  English  Education, 
p.  149.) 

16  "  Several  of  these  supposed  masters  of  one  or  other  kind  are  adventurers 
and  charlatans  of  no  merit,  without  knowledge,  without  manners,  who  torment 
children  without  teaching  them  anything  useful,  or,  what  is  worse,  teach  them 
evil  things." — Dr.  Jean  Spenlin,  1788. 
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the  Company — sailors  and  soldiers17 — who,  by  virtue  of  bowing 
acquaintance  with  reading  and  writing,  together  with  a  capacity 
for  performing  odd  jobs,  managed  to  earn  a  livelihood  on  the 
farms.18  In  this  way  a  new  type  of  meester  was  evolved  which  we 
may  designate  as  the  itinerant  (or  vagabond)  meester.™  Where  the 
sieckentrooster  type  in  virtue  of  his  association  with  the  church 
did  much  to  instil  respect  and  even  reverence  for  the  "  meester  " 
amongst  the  inhabitants,  the  vagabond  type  did  a  great  deal  to 
bring  the  whole  teaching  profession  into  disrepute. 

The  Scholarchs  :  First  ad  hoc  Board  of  Education. 

The  School  Order  of  Chavonnes  of  1714  introduced  one  novel 
element  into  the  administration  of  education,  namely,  a  body  of 
Scholarchs,  consisting  of  the  "  secundus,"20  the  clergyman,  and  the 
military  captain  for  the  supervision  of  education.  It  stood  under 
the  authority  of  the  Governor  and  Council,  and  was  originally 
merely  a  committee  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court.21 

17  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  terms  "  soldier  "  and  "  sailor  "  did 
not  necessarily  bear  the  same  interpretations  as  they  do  at  the  present  day. 
"  Soldier  "  denoted  the  lowest  rank  of  the  civil  service  ;  and  "  sailor  "  of 
the  naval  service.  According  to  Leibbrandt,  "  a  person  described  as  a 
soldier  was  as  a  rule  no  more  a  soldier  than  a  Junior  or  Senior  Merchant  was  a 
merchant.  He  might  possibly  do  unimportant  clerical  work." — (Quoted, 
Martinius,  op.  cit.,  p.  25.) 

18  A  fairly  accurate  idea  of  the  various  occupations  that  even  regular 
schoolmasters  resorted  to  in  those  days — for  then,  as  now,  the  question  as  to 
the  sufficiency  of  the  schoolmaster's  remuneration  was  an  insistent  one — ■ 
may  be  got  from  the  long  list  of  possible  occupations  compounded  by  Valc- 
koogh  (op.  cit.)  of  all  sorts  of  odds  and  ends.  "  The  schoolmaster  was  allowed 
to  be  a  notary,  a  tax  collector,  a  secretary  ;  he  might  compute  the  taxes,  cut 
hair,  cure  wounds,  act  as  glazier  (glazenmaken),  make  balls  (to  play  with) 
and  coffins,  cut  stone,  stain  and  varnish  chairs,  mend  shoes,  make  wooden 
shoes,  prepare  all  mourning  articles,  hoe  gardens,  bind  books,  knit  nets,  keep  a 
few  cows,  fatten  oxen,  earn  a  stiver  by  sewing,  carve  wood,  write  books, 
compose  love  letters — but  before  school  time." — Douma,  op.  cit.  (quoted  by 
Kilpatrick,  op.  cit.,  p.  27.) 

19  This  type  persisted  at  the  Cape  till  far  into  the  19th  century  and  was 
very  common  in  the  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  and  Natal  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  19th  century,  when  these  new  states  were  founded.  Many 
of  these  Meesters  were  very  peculiar  characters,  whose  exploits  belong  to  the 
anecdotal  stage  of  the  educational  history  of  South  Africa. 

20  i.e.  The  second  in  command  next  to  the  Governor.  The  first  three 
Scholarchs  were  :  Willem  Helot,  Johannes  Godefridus  d'Hilly  and  Olof  Bergh. 

21  Two  out  of  the  three  scholarchs  were  members  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court. 
The  constitution  of  the  body  of  Scholarchs  underwent  several  changes  in  the 
course  of  time.  In  1795  it  was  referred  to  as  the  College  of  Directors  of  Public 
Schools.  At  that  tune  it  consisted  of  a  Commissioner  of  the  Police,  three 
clergymen,  and  two  elders  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  (Theal  :  Gape 
Records,  I,  p.  24.)    Later  still  its  constitution  was  altered  by  de  Mist. 

As  early  as  1654  we  find  similar  bodies  in  Holland,  called  Scholarchs, 
which  were  practically  school  boards  composed  jointly  of  members  of  the 
magistry  and  of  the  consistory.  Also  in  Ceylon,  Batavia,  and  Formosa 
there  were  similar  bodies  called  "  Scholarchs."  Whenever  they  were  about 
to  inspect  a  school  in  Ceylon,  their  approach  was  heralded  by  the  beating  on  a 
"  tom-tom."  (See  Troostenburg  de  Bruyn  :  De  Hervorinde  Kcrl;  in  Ned. 
Oost  Indie,  1602-1795.  p.  541,  Arnheim,  1884.) 
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It  seems,  however,  from  the  evidence  that  the  activities  of  this 
body  (which  was  really  in  the  first  instance  instituted  merely  as 
the  body  of  Curators  for  the  new  Latin  School  under  Lambert  us 
Slicher)  were  confined  to  the  Schools  of  Cape  Town. 

Even  in  Cape  Town  itself  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  or  the  Cape 
Church  Council  conducted  the  examination  of  teachers,22  and  in 
the  country  districts  the  same  function  was  performed  by  the 
Kerkeraden  of  the  respective  congregations  in  addition  to  supervising 
the  schools.  It  seems  only  towards  the  end  of  the  18th  century 
that  this  body — which  was  really  the  first  ad  hoc  Board  of  Education 
— began  to  function.  It  was  roused  out  of  its  dormant  state  by  a 
report  of  the  Regimental  Chaplain,  Dr.  Jean  Frederik  Spenlin. 
(1788)23,  who  had  toured  the  country  and  was  much  struck  by  the 
unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  schools. 

The  Decline  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company. 

One  cannot  wonder  that  the  state  of  Education  was  in  anything 
but  a  flourishing  condition  in  those  days,  because  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company  was  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  and  political 
disintegration.  There  were  political  complications  in  Europe. 
The  administration  at  the  Cape  had  become  very  corrupt.  An 
inflated  paper  currency  was  resorted  to  with  the  inevitable  result  of 
an  impoverished  market  in  Cape  Town.  The  farmers  could  not 
get  rid  of  their  produce  and  dissatisfaction  was  prevalent  in  the 
Colony.  In  spite  of  the  appointment  of  commissions  of  investiga- 
tion such  as  that  conducted  by  Nederbugh  and  Frykenius  (1791), 
matters  did  not  improve.  Smuggling,  evasions  of  taxes  by  the 
farmers,  and  corrupt  practices  on  the  part  of  the  officials  were  the 
order  of  the  day. 

Education  suffered  accordingly.  The  central  authority  was  weak 
and  did  not  possess  the  confidence  of  the  inhabitants.    The  body  of 

22  This  was  largely  the  result  of  van  Imhoff's  Regulations  (1743).  This 
high  official  had  made  a  survey  of  the  country,  and  was  eager  to  improve  the 
unsatisfactory  educational  conditions  by  making  the  examination  of  teachers 
compulsory  and  more  strict.  The  records  show  from  henceforward  a  remark- 
able increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  that  were  examined  by  the  kerkeraden. 
(See  also  Spoelstra  :  BouwstoJJen,  II,  pp.  399,510,  and  572-574.) 

That  such  an  examination  was  not  one  in  name  only  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  report  of  an  examination  conducted  28  Dec,  1779  : — 

"  Hierop  trad  een  sollicitant  binnen  om  in  den  plaats  van  den  voorlezer 
Krynauw  school  te  houden,  met  name  Johan  George  Kilian  ;  dog  vermits 
by  ten  eene  maal  onkundig  was  in  de  zangkunde,  en  zyn  schrift  gansch 
niet  meesterachtig,  wierd  hy  op  het  vriendelykst  bedankt." — Spoelstra  : 
op.  cit.,  p.  402.) 

23  The  original  of  this  report  is  in  French,  and  it  gives  us  an  excellent 
outline  of  contemporary  views  on  education.  The  influence  of 
Rousseau  is  very  plainly  seen  in  his  idea  of  Education  :  e.g.  He  writes  : 
"  Assist  Nature  !  Second  her  views  !  !  Favour  her  intentions  !  !  !  Taks 
advantage  of  her  dispositions  !  !  !  !    The  rest  will  take  care  of  itself." 
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Scholarchs  was  inefficient.  At  length,  in  1791,  chiefly  as  a  result 
of  inquiries  from  the  Chamber  of  Seventeen  on  this  matter,  and 
through  the  stimulus  of  public  opinion,  the  Scholarchs  issued  a 
general  plan  for  improving  the  schools.  In  the  introduction  of  that 
scheme,  they  exonerated  themselves  from  all  blame,  and  put  the 
bad  state  of  the  schools  down  to  the  poor  quality  of  the  school- 
masters.24 

The  scheme'25  worked  out  by  the  Scholarchs  contained  many  good 
points  and,  by  its  practical  detail,  evidently  commended  itself  to 
the  citizens  of  Cape  Town,  for  in  a  short  time  the  large26  sum  of  60,000 
gulden  (i.e.  about  £3,000)  was  raised  for  carrying  it  into  effect. 

These  plans  were  only  partially  carried  out,  their  execution 
being  frustrated  by  the  English  occupation  of  179527. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  19th  century,  therefore,  there  was 
nothing  to  show  for  the  enlightened  zeal  of  the  reformers  of  1791, 
except  the  fund  which  they  had  collected.  This  fund  was  known 
as  the  Latin  Fund,  being  intended  more  for  the  education  of  the 
select  few  that  reached  secondary  education  than  for  the  uplifting 
of  the  masses.  In  1837  this  money  was,  therefore,  transferred  to  the 
South  African  College. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSION  OF  CHAPTER  II. 

The  chief  reason  why  the  educational  efforts  during  the  century 
and  a  half  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company's  rule  at  the  Cape 

24  "  Our  schools,"  wrote  the  Scliolarchs,  "  are  in  so  bad  a  state  that  our 
youth  can  scarcely  be  grounded  in  spelling,  reading,  writing,  and  the  elements 
of  arithmetic,  not  to  mention  singing,  and  instruction  in  the  truths  of  our 
Holy  Religion  which  is  of  most  consequence."  This  referred  principally  to 
the  schools  in  the  city  of  Cape  Town.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  country  districts  were  worse  off. 

In  1793  (12  September)  Governor  Abraham  Sluysken  issued  a  Proclamation 
concerning  the  appointment  of  teachers,  according  to  which  any  contraveners 
were  punishable  by  law. 

25  Three  kinds  of  schools  were  planned  :  (a)  The  Dutch,  (6)  The  French  and 
(c)  The  Latin  schools,  corresponding  to  the  Elementary,  Preparatory,  and 
High  Schools  respectively. 

"  For  each  school  there  was  a  rector,  eonrector,  and  preceptor,  and  by  way 
of  adding  dignity  and  lustre  to  the  pedagogic  art  which  had  suffered  severely 
at  the  hands  of  those  to  whom  it  had  hitherto  been  entrusted,  the  rector  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  titular  merchant.  This  was  an  official  act  of  comparative 
importance  when  the  punctiliousness  of  the  little  Dutch  court  at  Cape  Town 
is  taken  into  consideration." — Greswell  :  Our  South  African  Empire,  Vol.  II, 
Chap.  X,  p.  2Z3JJ. 

26  Considering  that  the  white  population  of  Cape  Town  at  the  time  was  less 
than  5,000,  this  was  quite  an  achievement  in  public-spiritedness.  The  white 
population  of  the  whole  colony  at  the  time  was  14,000,  approximately. 

27  For  an  account  of  this  occupation,  see  any  of  the  standard  histories  of 
South  Africa,  e.g.,  Theal,  Cory,  etc. 
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were  of  such  a  meagre  nature,28  and  why  these  cannot,  for  example, 
be  compared  with  the  highly-developed  educational  systems 
brought  into  existence  during  the  same  period  in  the  New  England 
States,29  where  a  carefully  elaborated  scheme  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education  had  been  placed  on  the  statute  book  as  early 
as  1650 — is  the  fact  that  when  the  Dutch  settled  this  country,  they 
had  not  the  remotest  intention  of  founding  a  Dutch  colony  in  South 
Africa. 

"  The  object  was  merely  to  build  a  small  fort  for  protection 
against  the  natives,  to  cultivate  a  large  garden  by  means  of 
servants  of  the  Company,  to  breed  hogs  and  poultry,  to  pur- 
chase cattle  from  the  Hottentots  to  be  kept  till  the  arrival  of 
the  fleets  and  to  construct  a  hospital  where  sick  men  could  be 
left  to  recover  and  join  the  next  ships  that  called."30 

To  be  sure,  a  different  complexion  was  added  to  the  venture  by 
the  grant  of  land  to  Free  Burghers  in  1657.  It  became  in  course 
of  time  a  country  where  people  could  live  prosperous  and  independent 
lives  apart  from  serving  a  company.  It  became  a  place  of  refuge 
and  a  land  of  fortune  for  numerous  settlers  from  Europe. 

The  Population. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  25,000  white  inhabitants  who  lived  in 
the  Colony  when  the  English  took  possession  of  it  at  the  beginning 
of  the  19th  century  were  constituted,  according  to  national  extrac- 
tion, as  follows  :  50  per  cent.  Dutch,  27  per  cent.  German,  a  little 
over  17  per  cent.  French  and  about  5-|  per  cent,  other  nationalities.31 
So  that,  instead  of  a  mere  refreshment  station,  this  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  has  turned  out  to  be  the  home  of  a  youthfully  vigorous 
nation,  which,  having  blended  within  itself  the  highest  and  best 
qualities  of  Europe,  was  destined  to  become  the  radiating  beacon 
of  light  in  the  Dark  Continent  ,  and  the  political  determinant  of  all 
Africa. 

28  The  most  laborious  researches  in  the  Archives  of  this  period  produce  very- 
little  that  is  striking  or  of  great  importance  beyond  what  is  already  known. 
The  material  is  very  homogeneous  ;  that  is,  one  meets  a  great  deal  of  the 
same  kind  of  thing,  e.g.  that  a  certain  little  place  wanted  a  school  ;  that  a 
schoolmaster  applied  for  the  position  ;  that  he  was  examined  by  the  kerke- 
raad  ;  that  he  taught  mostly  religion  and  a  little  of  the  3  R's.  Here  and 
there  a  rare  character  with  rather  peculiar  manners — or  in  connection  with 
whom  a  humorous  anecdote  is  told — livens  up  the  scene.  But  on  the  whole 
the  type  of  school,  the  educational  practice,  and  the  subjects  taught  are  of  a 
very  homogeneous  nature — a  fact  which  is  largely  due  to  the  formal  influence 
of  the  church  in  the  interests  of  orthodox  religion. 

29  e.g.  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 

30  Theal  :  Progress  of  South  Africa,  p.  44. 

31  Colenbrander  :  Afkomst  der  Boeren,  pp.  7  and  III  (Alg.  Ned.  Verb.  1002). 
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It  is  hard  to  obtain  accurate  population  figures  for  this  period, 
but  the  accompanying  table  and  graph  will  give  a  fair  representation 
of  the  growth  of  the  white  population  at  the  Cape  during  the  150 
years'  administration  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company.  The 
regularity  of  the  curve  bears  out  the  fact  that  between  1706  and 
1795  hardly  any  immigration  took  place.    (See  Diagram  1.) 


CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 
Some  Early  Population  Figures. 


(White  unless  otherwise  stated.    Totals  include  coloured.) 


Date. 

Number. 

Source. 

1652  . . 

100  (about) 

Theal. 

1656  . . 

134 

Leyds. 

1672  .. 

221 

Colenbrander,  pp.  106-108. 

1679  . . 

289 

Colenbrander. 

1687  . . 

612 

Colon  brandor. 

1700  . . 

1,245 

Dorniniciis,  p.  7  (waarvan  310  docli 
ters  en  295  zonen). 

1715  . . 

1,886 

Colon  brand©  r . 

1722  . . 

2,212 

C!nl e\rt  Virp  n  H  fir 

1740  . . 

3,920 

Colenbrander. 

1754 

5,510 

Vyv-'i.CJ.J.  ML  CI'LLkA-KJ  l  . 

1772 

f  8,387 

\  8,301 

do  Mist  Memorie,  p&r.  7  ( Vryeli© 

1775  . . 

8,669 

de  Mist. 

1778  . . 

9,507 

de  Mist. 

1783  . . 

11,064 

de  Mist  and  Colenbrander. 

1786  . . 

11,829 

de  Mist. 

1791  . . 

/ 13,028 

de  Mist. 

\_  13,067 

Colenbrander. 

1793  . . 

13,830 

de  Mist. 

1795  .. 

14,952 

Colenbrander. 

1798  . . 

21,746 

Colenbrander. 

1803  . . 

25,260 

Ons  Amsterdam  Courant,  26  Jan. 
1803/76. 

1805  .. 

25,775 

Colenbrander. 

1806  . . 

f  26,159 

Colenbrander. 

\  26,768  (total 

77,055) 

Flint. 

1811  .'. 

—  (total 

87,018) 

Flint. 

1813  .. 

33,968. 

1816  . . 

—  (total 

88,486) 

Flint. 

1819  .. 

42,217. 

1820  .. 

43,097. 

1821  .. 

47,280  (total 

112,147) 

Flint. 

1823  .. 

48,699. 

1826  .. 

—  (total 

121,497) 

Flint. 

1830  .. 

55,355 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  Almanack  1830 

1831  .. 

—  (total 

']  26.844) 

Flint. 

1836  .. 

—  (total 

152,240) 

Flint. 

1841  .. 

—  (total 

155.324) 

Flint. 

1846  . . 

—  (total 

180,594) 

Flint. 

1849  .. 

88,490 

Flint. 

1855  .. 

102,156 

Martin  :  Statistics. 
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DIAGRAM  1. 

Growth  of  White  Population  at  the  Cape  under  the  Regime  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company  (1652-1795). 
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The  fact  that  little  or  no  immigration  took  place  after  1700  accounts  for 
the  evenness  of  the  curve,  which  pictures  almost  entirelv  the  increase  of  births 
over  deaths. 
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Date.  Number.  Source. 

1856  ..         —      (total   267,096)  Flint. 
1865..       181,592  (total  496,381)    First  Census. 

1875  ..       236,783  (total   720,984)    Second  Census  (Incl.  Br.  Kaffraria 

with  8,183  whites  and  78,018 
natives). 

1891  ..       376,987  (total  1,527,224)   Third  Census  (incl.  Griqualand  West 

and  other  Native  Territories  with 
39,949  white  and  529,690  na- 
tives). 

Sources. 

Leyds  :  Eerste  Annexatie. 

Colenbrander  :  Afkomst  der  Bocren,  pp.  106-108. 
(Colenbrander's  statistics  are,  if  anything,  a  little  too  low.) 
de  Mist  :  Memorie. 

Flint  :  Historical  and  Socio].  Data.  A  Paper  in  Science  in  S.A.,  1905, 
Sect.  VIII. 

Theal  :  Hist,  and  Ethnog.  of  South  Africa. 
Martin  :  Statistics,  1839. 

Dominions  :  Het  Huiselik  en  Maatschappelik  Leven  der  Zuid  Afrikaners? 
1919. 


This  serves  a  useful  purpose  in  so  far  as  the  population  at  the 
Cape  may,  at  any  particular  date,  be  read  off  from  the  graphs 
with  a  fair  amount  of  accuracy,  and  also  an  idea  may  be  got  of  the 
number  of  children  of  school-going  age  there  must  have  been  from 
time  to  time.  Of  course,  the  largeness  of  the  families  in  the  early 
days  would  make  the  usual  fraction  (one-sixth)  of  the  total  popula- 
tion give  too  low  a  representation  of  the  actual  number  of  children 
of  school-going  age  (7-14). 

From  this  formative  period  we  date  the  birth  of  the  South  African 
National  feeling,  of  the  Afrikaans  language,  and  of  a  democratic 
system  of  local  government. 

Authorities  :  Civil,  Religious  and  Educational. 

The  accompanying  diagram  represents  in  a  schematic  way  the 
hierarchy  of  authorities  both  Civil  and  Religious-educational.  As 
regards  education,  the  people  were  largely  thrown  back  on  their 
own  limited  resources  in  bettering  their  own  social  condition. 
The  Government  saw  fit  to  superintend,  but  not  to  support.  This 
attitude  was,  of  course,  the  natural  result  of  the  fact,  already 
referred  to,  that  the  settlement  was,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
authorities,  entirely  a  commercial  venture  in  which  only  the 
interests  of  the  Company's  stockholders  were  concerned  and  the 
betterment  of  the  colonists  was  only  an  incidental  matter.  The 
very  indifference  in  these  matters  of  control  of  the  Company  was 
perhaps  the  cause  of  the  development  of  an  indigenous  system  of 
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The  Hierarchy  of  the  Civil,  Religious  and  Educational  Authorities 
under  the  regime  of  the  dutch  east  india  company  for  a  century 
and  a  half  (1652-1795)  at  the  cape  of  good  hope. 
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—Though  in  actual  practice  the  Kerkeraden  of  the  original  country- 
congregations  like  Stellenbosch,  Tulbagh,  etc.,  regarded  the  Kerke- 
raad  (or  Consistory)  at  Cape  Town  as  having  authority  over  them 
by  virtue  of  its  being  the  "  mother-church,"  yet,  strictly  speaking, 
the  District  Kerkeraden  and  the  Cape  Town  Kerkeraad  wer* 
co-ordinate  authorities, — all  standing  directly  under  the  Civil 
Authority  of  the  Council  of  Policy,  and  the  Religious  Authority  of 

the  Amsterdam  Classis. 
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local  control  in  which  the  ideals  of  freedom  and  selfdetermination 
were  embodied.32 

Conditions  of  the  Country. 

During  the  latter  half  of  this  period  the  population  was  rapidly 
spreading  further  and  further  inland,  and  it  was  hard  for  the 
authorities  to  follow  and  keep  track  of  these  people  for  civil  purposes, 
much  less  for  educational.  Means  of  communication  were  extremely 
difficult.  Up  to  1800  there  were  few  roads,  no  bridges,  and  no 
regular  inland  mail.  To  send  a  letter  inland  it  was  necessary  to 
employ  a  mounted  messenger,  or  to  wait  for  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity by  a  friendly  traveller.  Under  these  circumstances,  as  may 
be  imagined,  correspondence  was  extremely  limited.  The  weekly 
Government  Gazette33  was  the  only  newspaper  existing  by  1800. 

These  are  some  of  the  chief  factors  which,  in  tending  to  isolate 
the  Boer  communities  from  each  other  and  from  external  influences, 
were  operative  for  a  century  and  a  half  in  developing  that  spirit 
of  local  independence  and  in  retarding  the  awakening  of  a  common 
political  and  social  consciousness  of  the  need  for  education. 

The  Need  for  Education. 

Still,  as  individuals,  there  was  a  strong  desire  for  education 
amongst  the  inhabitants,  e.g.  the  Circuit  Commission  of  1811 
reports  :  "  The  parents  were  not  indifferent,  on  the  contrary,  most 
of  them  expressed  their  wishes  with  tears  in  their  eyes  that  this 
might  be  provided  for  in  one  manner  or  another,  feeling  themselves 
that  their  children  growing  up  without  education,  without  instruc- 
tion, without  even  a  knowledge  of  the  first  principles  of  religion 
and  morality  would  at  best  be  like  nothing  else  than  savages." 

It  is  directly  due  to  the  zeal  and  efforts  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  that  these  people  did  not  grow  up  altogether  destitute  of 
education.  How  many  children  there  were  actually  under  instruc- 
tion it  is  difficult  to  find  out,  especially  in  the  country  districts. 
From  a  Report  of  1779  submitted  to  the  Governor,  it  appears  that 
there  were  in  Cape  Town  alone  eight  public  elementary  schools 

32  Cf.  the  closing  sentence  of  Dr.  S.  F.  N.  Gie  in  his  excellent  little  history 
on  this  period  :  "  Ons  kan  .  .  .  sonder  wrok  afskeid  neem  van  die 
Groot  Kompanie.  Sy  bewind  het  wel  op  'n  fiasko  uitgeloop,  maar  ons  sal 
onthou  dat  die  Nederlandse  Oos-Indiese  Kompanie  die  stigter  van  Blank 
Suid-Afrika  was — en  dat  sy  verwaarlosing  van  sy  eie  administratiewe  pligte, 
sy  neiging  om  die  koloniste  aan  hulle  self  oor  te  laat,  juis  meegehelp  het  om 
hul  onafkanklik  en  selfregerend  te  maak." — Gesk.  v.  S.A.,  Deel  I,  p.  252. 

33  "  Besides  Proclamations,  advertisements,  and  notices,  in  the  Dutch  and 
English  languages,  it  contained  a  column  or  two  of  reading  matter  extracted 
chiefly  from  European  publications,  but  under  a  strict  censorship  by  a  Govern- 
ment official.  There  was  no  other  printing  press  in  the  country  than  the  one 
on  which  this  sheet  was  produced." — Theal  :  Progress  in  South  Africa,  p.  4. 
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giving  instruction  to  68634  children  in  spelling,  reading,  writing, 
and  the  elements  of  religion  according  to  the  tenets  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church.  As  regards  the  country  districts,  congregations 
had  been  established  at  Cape  Town,  Stellenbosch,  Paarl,  Malmes- 
bury,  Tulbagh,  Swellendam,  Graaff-Reinet,  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  a  school  was  connected  with  each  of  these. 

Netherlands  Tradition. 

The  educational  system — if  we  may  speak  of  a  system — at  the 
Cape  was  the  result  of  a  direct  transplanting  of  institutions  from 
the  Netherlands.  The  functions  of  the  schoolmaster,  or  sieclcen- 
trooster,  the  content  of  the  curriculum,  the  methods  of  instruction, 
and  even  the  interior  aspect  of  the  schoolroom  will  be  found  to  be 
exactly  similar  to  what  obtained  at  the  time  in  Holland,  in  New 
Amsterdam,  in  the  Indies,  and  here  at  the  Cape — being  all  under 
the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  classis  of  Amsterdam.  Calvinism 
had  become  such  a  power  in  the  Dutch  church,  that  it  was  con- 
sidered part  of  the  function  of  the  authorities  spiritual  and  temporal, 
to  depart  as  little  as  possible  from  the  tenets  of  that  sect.  In 
point  of  actual  fact  the  civil  authorities,  both  at  the  Cape  and  in 
Holland,  exercised  ultimate  authority  in  the  administration  of 
education — though  in  actual  practice  it  was  left  mostly  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Court,  or  Kerkeraad — yet  the  spirit  of  education 
was  determined  directly  by  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam.  Education 
in  those  days  was,  like  in  Europe,  chiefly  an  instrument  for  the 
perpetuation  of  a  religious  order,  and  it  had  not  yet  reached  the 
stage,  as  conceived  some  time  afterwards  by  de  Mist — where 
education  was  to  be  a  State  function — the  means  of  conserving  a 
nation. 

Teachers. 

Two  types  of  teacher  obtained  during  this  period  : — 

(1)  The  sieckentrooster  type,  who  was  sent  out  by  the  Classis  of 
Amsterdam  to  care  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  by 
assisting  in  the  Sunday  services,  ministering  to  the  sick  and  instruct- 
ing the  youth  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  confirmation  in  the 
church. 

(2)  The  less  respected  schoolmaster  of  the  itinerant  or  vagabond 
type.  He  was  usually  an  ex-servant  (soldier  or  sailor)  of  the 
Company  who  professed  some  of  the  rudiments  of  learning. 

3-*  The  population  of  Cape  Town  at  the  time  was  a  little  over  4,000,  and 
considering  what  might  have  been  done  also  by  private  schools,  the  percentage 
of  children  in  school  is  quite  high  when  compared  with  other  cities  and  other 
countries  at  the  time. 
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We  are  indebted  to  the  church  for  its  vigilance  in  examining 
by  means  of  the  Kerkeraden  those  who  wished  to  become  teachers. 

The  Results  of  such  Education. 

Taken  on  the  whole  it  may  be  said  without  fear  of  contradiction 
that  in  proportion  to  the  population,  there  were  as  many  educated 
people  (i.e.  those  who  could  write  their  names  and  read  the  Bible) 
at  the  Cape  as  in  most  European  countries  of  the  time.  While 
on  the  one  hand,  it  is  due  to  the  strong  church  (Calvinistic)  influence 
that  education  often  deteriorated  into  mere  formalism  ;  it  gave 
the  people,  on  the  other  hand,  a  type  of  education  which  was 
perhaps  as  well  suited  to  their  needs  at  that  time  as  any  we  could 
devise  to-day.  It  did  not  cultivate  erudition,  yet  it  produced 
pioneers — men  who  had  to  break-in  the  country.  From  their 
earliest  youth  boys  were  practiced  in  the  use  of  firearms  till  they 
became  probably  the  best  marksmen  in  the  world.  This  type  of 
education  helped  to  preserve  them  against  spiritual  as  well  as 
physical  dangers. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  it  will  be  fitting  to  give  a  picture  of  the 
result  of  this  system  of  education — that  moulded  the  people  for 
over  a  century  and  a  half — as  it  evidenced  itself  in  the  development 
of  the  Boer  character. 

The  Character  of  the  People. 

Even  though  these  farmers,  or  Boers,  of  the  inland  seemed  crude 
and  uncouth  to  strangers,  "  it  would  be  incorrect  to  attribute  this  to 
anything  like  stupidity  on  their  part,  for  they  were  capable,  under 
changed  circumstances,  of  living  very  differently.  Though  un- 
educated in  book-lore,  they  belonged  to  one  of  the  most  intellectual 
races  in  the  world,  and  if  intelligence  in  every  branch  of  knowledge 
was  not  apparent,  it  was  because  the  faculties  were  dormant,  not 
because  they  were  altogether  wanting.  The  sons  of  these  men,  as 
time  has  shown,  were  capable  of  being  trained  to  fill  any  position 
in  society.  That  was  the  difference  between  them  and  the  most 
cultivated  individuals  of  barbarian  descent,  with  whom  prejudiced 
strangers  sometimes  compared  them  unfavourably  ;  there  was  a 
latent  brain  power  in  the  one  that — -except  in  rare  instances- 
there  was  not  in  the  other.  They  were  simply  Europeans  of  an 
advanced  type  who  had  adapted  themselves  to  a  rough  environment. 
And  those  travellers  who  ridiculed  the  colonists  of  the  interior 
because  of  their  ignorance  of  what  was  transpiring  in  Europe,  and 
their  displaying  such  indifference  to  anything  of  that  kind  as  merely 
to  utter  an  occasional  yes  or  no  when  an  interesting  account  was 
being  given,  would  probably  have  been  surprised  if  an  aged  grazier 
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had  spoken  about  the  lives  of  any  of  the  Old  Testament  heroes  or 
had  compared  a  storm  on  the  lofty  inland  plains  with  that  grand 
description  of  one  given  in  the  twenty-ninth  Psalm.  On  subjects 
like  these  the  grazier  could  talk  freely  enough,  because  they  came 
within  the  range  of  his  experience.35  He  was  living  under  such 
skies  as  those  under  which  Abraham  lived,  his  occupation  was  the 
same,  he  understood  the  imagery  of  the  Hebrew  writers  more 
perfectly  than  anyone  in  Europe  would  understand  it,  for  it  spoke 
to  him  of  his  daily  life.  He  had  heard  the  continuous  roll  of 
thunder  which  was  as  the  voice  of  the  Lord  upon  many  waters, 
and  had  seen  the  affrighted  antelopes  drop  their  young  as  they  fled 
before  the  storm,  when  the  great  trees  came  down  with  a  crash,  and 
the  lightning  divided  like  flames  of  fire.  He  knew,  too,  of  skies 
like  brass  and  of  earth  like  iron,  of  little  clouds  seemingly  no  larger 
than  a  man's  hand  presaging  a  deluge  of  rain,  and  of  swarms  of 
locusts  before  whose  track  was  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  while  behind 
was  a  naked  desert.  When  he  spoke  of  these  things  he  could  be 
eloquent  enough,  but  they  were  not  subjects  for  conversation  with 
casual  visitors."86 

This  is  the  picture  of  the  18th  century  colonist,  the  product  of  the 
system  of  education  which  we  have  just  described,  and  who  con- 
stitutes the  prototype  of  a  considerable  section  of  the  South  African 
people  to-day. 

35  "Their  occupation,  their  relatives,  their  cattle,  the  condition  of  the 
pasture,  the  habits  of  various  kinds  of  games,  the  adventures  of  their  parents 
and  themselves  were  the  usual,  but  not  by  any  means  the  sole  subjects  of 
their  conversation.  The  state  of  their  Church  and  the  different  sermons  they 
had  heard  were  to  them  always  interesting  topics." — Theal  :  Vol.  III.  of 
History  of  South  Africa,  p.  301. 

36  Theal  :  History  of  South  Africa,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  299  and  301. 
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THE  DE  MIST  INTERLUDE. 

The  brief  interlude  between  1795,37  when  the  rule  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company  ceased  at  the  Cape,  and  1806,  when  the 
English  took  final  possession  of  that  settlement,  will  always  be 
remembered  as  one  of  the  high-water  marks  in  South  African 
educational  history.  The  reason  for  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that,  when  by  the  Treaty  of  Amiens,  the  Cape  came  under  the 
Batavian  Republic  in  1803,  there  was  appointed  at  the  Cape  as 
Commissioner  General,  J.  A.  de  Mist,  one  of  the  ablest  adminis- 
trators and  educational  reformers  who  ever  set  foot  in  South  Africa. 

De  Mist  was,  according  to  an  English  writer,  "  one  of  the  soundest 
educationalists  of  either  the  18th  or  19th  centuries.  In  1804  he 
found  it  possible  to  place  upon  the  Statute  Book  all  those  principles 
regarding  elementary  education  of  the  masses  which  Mr.  Robert 
Lowe  in  1863  in  England  after  a  long  and  bitter  struggle  incorporated 
in  his  Revised  Code."38 

A  System  of  National  Education. 

The  method  de  Mist  adopted  in  framing  this  scheme  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  country  was  scientific  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term. 
Immediately  on  his  arrival  he  made  a  tour  through  the  country 
and  acquainted  himself  thoroughly  with  its  conditions  and,  in 
particular,  with  education.  In  short,  he  made  a  survey  of  the 
situation.  Finding  Education,  though  not  quite  neglected, 
absolutely  unco-ordinated  and  unsystematised,39  he  proceeded  to 
systematise  it.  Realising  at  once  that  the  central  difficulty  lay  in  the 
lack  of  properly  trained  teachers  for  the  rural  areas,  he  provided, 
first  and  foremost  in  his  Ordinance,40  for  the  foundation  of  a  training 
school  for  teachers  under  competent  instructors  brought  from 

3?  It  may  be  noted  by  the  way  that  in  1796,  a  year  after  the  first  British 
occupation,  a  popular  body  consisting  of  six  members  was  created,  called  the 
Burgher  Senate.  Amongst  its  general  duties  to  represent  to  the  Government 
matters  affecting  the  colonists,  it  had  education  entrusted  to  its  care,  and 
also  the  superintendence  of  the  schools  in  Cape  Town.  (Theal  :  Records  , 
XXIV,  362^.     Vide  also  Martin  :  Statistics,  1839,  p.  484.) 

38  De  Montmorency  :  State  Intervention  in  English  Education,  p.  149. 

39  "  Daar  ontbreekt  die  regelmatigheid  en  samensternming  waarvan  alleen 
de  instandhouding  en  het  algemene  nut  der  scholen  kan  worden  verwacht." 
de  Mist  ;  Memorandum.  Van  Riebeek  Society,  Cape  Town,  1920.  This  was 
written  by  de  Mist  before  he  came  to  the  Cape. 

40  Published  in  the  Kaapsche  Courant,  March  9  and  May  18,  1805. 
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Holland,  and  laid  down  the  rule  that  after  an  interval  of  five  years 
no  uncertificated  master  could  teach  in  the  schools.  In  connection 
with  this  a  system  of  grants  and  scholarships  was  instituted  to 
encourage  the  youth  to  enter  the  teaching  profession.  His  scheme 
provided  further  for  Secondary  Education,41  and  for  the  instruction 
of  girls  in  "  female  handiwork  and  domestic  housekeeping." 

Lower  mixed  schools  were  to  be  founded  all  over  the  colony  and 
were  to  be  placed  under  the  control  of  local  authorities. 

To  go  into  all  the  interesting  details  of  this  measure  is  impossible 
in  this  work.  We  can  give  an  outline  only  of  the  form  of  supervision 
and  control. 

The  great  idea  at  the  back  of  de  Mist's  Ordinance  was  a  unification 
and  co-ordination  of  the  random  efforts  that  had  hitherto  controlled 
and  maintained  the  schools.  Education  is  a  State  function,  and 
as  such  must  be  unified  into  a  National  System  in  order  to  build  up 
the  Nation's  "  Kultur." 

The  Central  Board  of  Education. 

He  conceived  the  Governor  as  official  head  (chief  scholarch)  of 
the  State  system  of  Education.  The  control  and  supervision  of  the 
system  was  entrusted  to  an  ad  hoc  body,  the  Committee  of  Scho- 
larchs,  or  Board  of  Education,  consisting  of  seven  members42  to  be 
nominated  as  follows  by  the  Governor,  who  is  also  chairman  of  this 
board  :  (a)  A  member  of  the  Council  of  Policy  ;  (b)  the  Chairman 
of  the  Orphan  Chamber41;  (c)  the  Dutch  Clergymen — one  Lutheran 
and  one  Reformed,  the  youngest  of  the  two  to  be  the  secretary  ; 
(d)  the  Chairman  or  other  member  of  the  municipality  (raad  der 

41  The  courses  of  study  laid  down  by  this  decree  were  remarkably  modern  : 
The  Dutch  language  (spelling,  speaking,  reading  and  writing)  ;  Arithmetic  ; 
Commercial  (Italian)  Bookkeeping  ;  Modern  Languages  ;  the  elements  of 
Mathematics  ;  Geography  and  History  in  general  and  of  South  Africa  in 
particular  ;  Physical  Training,  which  comprised  Music,  Dancing,  Fencing, 
Horseback-riding,  etc.  Girls  were  to  be  taught,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
elementary  subjects,  also  "  the  most  useful  living  languages,  Music,  Dancing, 
Drawing,  and  other  useful  civilising  arts,  and  proper  healthful  pleasures." 
Further,  it  was  laid  down  as  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  school,  "  to 
teach  them  female  handwork  and  domestic  housekeeping,  so  that  they  could 
help  themselves  in  their  homes  and  not  be  entirely  dependent  on  servants." 

42  The  first  Board  consisted  of  the  Governor  ;  J.  P.  Medemblik  Wakker 
(member  of  the  Council  of  Policy)  ;  van  Ryneveld  (President  of  the  Orphan 
Chamber)  ;  J.  J.  Vols  ;  P.  J.  Truter  ;  and  the  Revs.  Fleck  (Hervormd),  von 
Manger  (Hervormd),  and  Hesse  (Lutheran).  They  were  only  10  months 
in  office  when  the  Cape  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  England.  During  this 
short  time  they  could  not  do  much,  since  the  second  part  of  the  ordinance 
which  had  to  provide  the  funds,  had  for  some  unfortunate  reason  or  other 
not  been  promulgated. 

43  The  Orphan  Board  or  Chamber  was  created  in  1673.  It  provided  for  the 
education  of  minors  under  its  charge,  and  administered  the  property  of  all 
who  were  absent  from  the  colony. 
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getaeente)  a  treasurer  of  the  School  Funds  who  is  to  be  paid  on  a 
commission  basis. 

This  constituted  the  central  authority  of  Education.  The 
ministers  and  landdrosts  of  the  country  districts  were  honorary 
members  and  were  expected  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  of 
educational  affairs,  in  so  far  as  pertained  to  their  locality. 

Finance. 

The  second  part  of  the  Ordinance  deals  in  detail  with  the  financing 
of  the  system.  In  the  first  place,  the  existing  "  Educatie  Fonds  " 
of  about  £3,000  (which  had  been  collected  by  Serrurier  and  Fleck 
in  1791)  was  to  be  handed  over  to  the  new  Board  of  Education. 
Secondly,  numerous  taxes  were  to  be  levied  on  amusements, 
vehicles,  inheritances,  etc.  And,  thirdly,  all  landowners  round 
about  Cape  Town  were  to  be  subjected  to  a  school -rate  (School 
Contribution)  to  be  determined  by  the  Council  of  Policy,  not 
exceeding  the  sum  of  15  rixdollars  (£2  5s.  Od.)  per  annum  for  one 
house  or  farm. 

Religion. 

This  system  was  a  secular  system  in  so  far  as  it  looked  upon  the 
establishment  of  schools  to  be  a  matter  of  State  control  (through 
the  Scholarchs,  of  course)  and  not  a  matter  that  belonged  to  any 
religious  body.  On  this  account  the  system  was  condemned  as  anti- 
religious  by  many,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Ordinance  distinctly 
stipulated  that  Religious  Instruction  was  to  be  given  in  the  schools, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  according  to  the  denomination  of  the  parents. 

Indirect  Compulsion,  and  Mothertongue  Instruction. 

De  Mist,  further,  in  order  to  secure  the  future  of  Education, 
introduced  the  invaluable  provision  that  no  person  born  in  the 
Colony  after  January  1st,  1800,  could  hold  a  Government  post 
yielding  a  salary  of  300  Cape  rixdollars,  unless  he  had  received  his 
elementary  education  at  a  school  with  a  certificated  teacher,  nor 
hold  a  post  with  a  salary  of  1,000  Cape  rixdollars,44  unless  he  had 
also  passed  creditably  through  the  highest  class  of  a  Latin  (or 
Secondary)  school.45 

No  person,  moreover,  was  allowed  to  hold  office  who  could  not 
speak,  read  and  write  the  Dutch  language. 

These  are  the  chief  points  for  our  purpose  in  de  Mist's  system. 

44  Equivalent  to  about  £200  in  English  money. 

45  This  feature  of  de  Mist's  system  was  reproduced  in  a  generalised  form 
by  Bentham  in  England  in  his  Constitutional  Code  of  1827.  (Constitutional 
Code,  Bk.  II,  Sect,  XVI  ;  ibid,  Vol.  IX,  pp.  271-283.)  Quoted  by  De  Mont- 
morency :  State  Intervention  in  Education,  p.  218. 
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General  Evaluation  of  de  Mist's  Scheme. 

De  Mist  saw  the  significance  of  Education  as  an  instrument  for 
the  preservation  of  National  solidarity,  especially  by  safeguarding 
the  rights  of  the  mother-tongue  and  by  eliminating  religious  control 
and  similarly  divisive  factors.  The  main  difference  between  this 
Ordinance  and  all  the  preceding  ones  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  centre 
of  gravity  in  educational  control  was  no  longer  religious  and 
ecclesiastical,  but  dominantly  civil  and  national.46 

Previously  "  membership  of  the  Church  "  was  the  goal  of  in- 
struction ;  with  de  Mist  it  became  National  Efficiency.47  As  de 
Montmorency  says  :  "  The  foresight  and  absence  of  that  expediency 
which  sacrifices  posterity  to  the  supposed  interest  of  a  particular 
class  or  creed  is  truly  remarkable,  and  stamps  de  Mist  as  an 
educationalist  of  the  first  order."'48 

Where  did  these  Ideas  of  de  Mist  come  from  ? 

An  interesting  question  arises  at  this  point  :  Where  did  de  Mist 
get  these  very  liberal  and  advanced  ideas  ?  This  is  a  difficult 
question  to  answer  definitely.  At  any  rate,  we  know  that  he  was 
exposed  to  the  following  contemporary  influences  : — 

(a)  The  Age  of  Reason. 

The  new  measure  was  almost  as  much  the  resultant  of  a  forceful 
personality  as  of  the  Zeitgeist  in  which  he  lived.  The  end  of  the 
18th  century  witnessed  great  and  radical  changes  in  the  order  of 
things  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  we  find  in  de  Mist  clear 
traces  of  18th  century  Rationalism.  In  bringing  everything  before 
the  bar  of  Reason  he  often  lacked  appreciation  of  the  institutions 
and  ideas  which  had  their  roots  deep  in  the  past.  He  had  an 
implicit  belief  that  mankind  could  be  made  happy  by  legislation,49 
and  also  that  it  was  the  right  of  the  colonists  to  govern  themselves 
and  to  make  laws  for  their  own  well-being  and  not  for  that  of  another 
party. 

46  "  The  public  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  youth  do  not  belong  to 
any  particular  religious  sect.  They  are  nurseries  to  form  good  citizens 
for  the  State,  and,  as  such,  are  under  the  immediate  superintendence  and 
direction  of  the  Government." — de  Mist,  Regulations,  25  July,  1804. 

47  Education  and  Religion  formed  the  keystone  of  the  whole  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  he  proposed  for  the  Colony  as  a  sort  of  constitution  :  "  De  Volk- 
planting  moet  daarmee  staan  of  vallen,  en  geen  support  van  kosten  uit  de 
publieke  kas,  daartoe  te  geeven,  mag,  nog  moet,  het  Gouvernement  van  de 
daarstelling  deezer  of  andere,  betere,  middelen  terug  houden." — (Memoran- 
dum, de  Mist,  p.  47.    Van  Riebeek  Society,  1920.) 

48  De  Montmorency,  op.  cit.  p.  150. 

49  See  Preface  by  Dr.  S.  F.  N.  Gie  to  Memorandum  of  de  Mist. 

Cf.  The  educational  systems  of  Condorcet  in  France  and  of  Jefferson  in 
America  (at  about  the  same  time)  reveal  a  similar  faith  in  the  efficacy  of 
educational  legislation. 
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(b)  The  French  Revolution. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  Theal  says  that  "  the  government  of 
the  Batavian  Republic  was  as  different  from  that  of  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company  as  light  from  darkness.  One  had  in  view  the 
benefit  of  a  distant  commercial  association,  the  other  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country  for  its  own  advantage  as  well  as  for  that  of 
the  fatherland.  The  colony  was  now  a  national  possession,  was  to 
be  fostered  as  such,  and  was  to  be  treated  with  the  greatest 
liberality . '  '50 

Though  de  Mist  was  by  no  means  a  worshipper  of  the  old  regime, 
he  had  liberal  ideas  on  politics  and  religion,  and  was  distinctly 
anti -revolutionary  inasmuch  as  he  believed  in  a  strong  central 
authority.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  new  Charter  of  Legislation 
which  he  worked  out  for  the  whole  country,  and  of  which  the 
Education  Ordinance  was  to  form  an  integral  part. 

(c)  Contemporary  Educational  Legislation  in  Holland. 

De  Mist's  belief  in  a  Secular  National  Control  of  Education  had 
very  probably  also  been  the  outcome  of  influences  exerted  by 
contemporary  legislation  on  Education  in  his  own  country.  At 
that  time  there  prevailed  a  great  controversy  on  this  very  question 
in  Holland.  As  we  saw  in  Chapter  II,  Education  was  almost  entirely 
dominated  by  the  Church  during  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  It 
was  only  towards  the  end  of  the  latter  century  that  a  voluntary 
association  (Maatschappy  tot  Nut  van  het  Algemeen)1  started 
altering  this  state  of  things,  and  finally  pointed  out  the  way  along 
which  the  State  should  proceed  :  first  to  the  encouragement,  and 
then  to  the  control,  of  National  education.  It  was  largely  as  the 
result  of  its  influence  that  the  law  of  1801  created  a  national  agent 
for  education  with  functions  of  an  advisory  rather  than  an  adminis- 
trative nature,  and  that  the  law  of  1806  subsequently  brought 
more  centralised  control  to  the  State — a  system  under  which  the 

50  Theal  :  Progress  of  South  Africa,  p.  85. 

1  "  Thanks  to  the  influence  of  the  '  Maatschappy  tot  Nut  van  het  Algemeen,' 
which  numbered  in  its  ranks  all  the  advanced  men  of  the  country,  the  principle 
of  the  neutrality  of  the  schools  was  shortly  to  be  inscribed  in  the  law  ;  and 
it  has  never  ceased  since  that  time  to  lie  at  the  root  of  the  system  of  public 
primary  education  in  the  Netherlands."  (Article  on  Netherlands  in  Buisson's 
Dictionnaire  de  Pedagogie,  etc.) 

A  similar  association  was  started  in  Cape  Town  (Aug.,  1802  ;  see  Borcherds' 
Memoirs).  In  1805  it  started  the  School  tot  Nut  van 't  Algemeen.  This  later 
on  became  a  flourishing  institution  (e.g.  in  1838  it  had  300  students),  and 
after  1829  was  second  only  to  the  S.A.  Athenseum.  It  was  under  a  Board  of 
Directors  and  received  a  Government  grant  of  £75  p. a.  At  first  its  medium 
of  instruction  was  Dutch,  later  on  it  was  completely  bilingual.  Many  of  the 
future  prominent  citizens  of  South  Africa  received  their  early  education 
there,  e.g.  Sir  Andries  Stockenstrom,  "  Onze  Jan  "  Hofmeyr,  Prof.  Marais. 
The  school  was  closed  in  1870. 
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famous  van  der  Palm  started  his  regime  of  intensive  State  inspection 
of  schools. 

It  is  not  likely  that,  as  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  day,  de  Mist 
should  have  escaped  the  influence  of  these  legal  enactments  when 
he  was  at  the  same  time  active  in  framing  an  educational  ordinance. 

Why  the  Scheme  was  not  Cakried  Out. 

Unfortunately  for  South  Africa,  however,  the  Cape  changed 
masters  just  about  this  time,  and  with  the  departure  of  de  Mist 
there  was  no  one  to  carry  this  finely  devised  scheme  fully  into  effect. 
Moreover,  there  is  doubt,  even  if  de  Mist  had  remained,  as  to 
whether  the  system  would  have  taken  root  immediately.  In  the 
first  place,  the  ideas  of  de  Mist  were  too  far  advanced  for  his  time: 
and,  secondly,  the  system  was  too  secular  for  the  people.  "  Better 
no  education  at  all  from  books  than  instruction  not  based  on 
religion  was  the  cry  from  one  end  of  the  colony  to  the  other."2 

This  attitude  was  by  no  means  strange,  since  in  most  European 
countries  education  was  still  a  private  matter  and  quite  generally 
onder  the  control  of  the  Church.  In  England,  Education  had  since 
the  days  of  Elizabeth,  been  considered  as  "  no  business  of  the  State," 
and  the  great  19th  century  agitation  for  State  schools  had  not  yet 
been  started.  Even  in  Scotland,  the  schools  which  were  begun  as 
a  result  of  the  Reformation  were  Church,  and  not  State,  schools. 
France,  with  the  help  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools,  had  about  one  child  at  school  to  every  150  of  the  population.3 
Only  in  the  larger  German  Protestant  States  and  in  the  Netherlands 
had  education  been  declared  a  State  function  (inl794)4  and  subject 
to  State  supervision.  But  even  in  those  States  the  schools  were 
still  partially  under  church  control,  since  the  State  appointed  the 
pastors  of  the  churches  as  school  inspectors  and  superin- 
tendents. 

SUMMARY  OP  CHAPTER  III. 

During  the  brief  interlude  of  three  years  when  the  Cape  was  under 
the  Batavian  Republic,  the  inhabitants  received  from  the  hands  of 
Commissioner  J.  A.  de  Mist  one  of  the  most  enlightened  pieces  of 
legislation  that  had  ever  been  made  in  South  Africa  or  in  any 
country  at  the  time. 

It  laid  down  a  system  of  education  which  was  essentially  national 
and  not  ecclesiastical. 

2  Theal  :   History  of  South  Africa,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  99. 

3  Cubberley  :  Education  in  the  United  States,  p.  53.    New  York,  1919. 

4  See  Reisner  :    Nationalism  and  Education  since  1789,  p.  126. 
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It  provided  for  a  body  of  Scholarchs  to  administer  the  system  ; 
for  Secondary  education  (for  boys  and  girls)  ;  for  professional 
training  of  teachers  ;  for  mother-tongue  instruction  ;  for  religious 
instruction  ;  for  a  system  of  indirect  compulsion  ;  and,  finally, 
for  a  thorough,  practical  means  of  financing  the  whole  scheme 

Next  to  his  remarkable  personality  the  spirit  of  the  French 
Revolution,  the  Age  of  Reason,  and  contemporary  educational 
legislation  in  Holland,  were  probably  the  most  potent  factors  in  the 
conception  of  such  a  scheme. 

Even  though  the  English  occupation  in  1806,  and  the  aversion  of 
the  people  to  such  a  secular  system  prevented  most  of  his  ideas  from 
being  realised  in  actual  practice  at  the  time,  they  have  nevertheless 
been  one  of  the  most  suggestive  contributions  to  educational  theory 
that  has  ever  been  made  by  one  man  in  the  history  of  South  African 
Education. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  EARLY  ENGLISH  REGIME.  (1806-1839). 

No  sooner  had  Education  at  the  Cape  been  deprived  of  the 
enlightening  influences  of  de  Mist  than  it  continued  in  its  old  ways. 
The  darkness  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  had  not  yet  passed 
away.  De  Mist  was  merely  the  morning  star  heralding  the  dawn 
that  was  still  to  come.  The  epoch  of  the  "  meesters  "  was  still  in 
vogue  and  control  was  still  as  haphazard  and  nominal  as  before. 
When,  however,  the  dawn  did  come  eventually,  it  was  but  a  cloudy 
dawn.  It  could  scarcely  be  noticed  owing  to  the  clouds  of  racial 
conflict  and  oppression  which  for  a  long  time  continued  to  dim  the 
day  of  South  Africa's  Education. 

Policy  of  the  New  Regime  and  its  Effects. 

A  few  words  on  the  social  and  political  situation  are  perhaps 
necessary  for  the  understanding  of  some  of  the  difficult  educational 
problems  that  subsequently  arose.  As  we  saw  before,  there  were  some 
indications  that  the  colonists  as  a  body — during  the  almost  seven 
generations  in  which  they  had  made  the  Cape  their  home — had 
begun  to  develop  a  feeling  of  distinct  national  individuality. 
When,  therefore,  in  1814,  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  they  found 
themselves  transferred  permanently  to  the  English  dominion — 
treated  as  adscripti  glebae — as  part  of  the  soil — mere  pawns  in  the 
game  of  European  politics — without  their  own  consent  being  either 
asked  for  or  obtained,  they  resented  it.5 

It  is  true  that  the  English  rule  was  mild  and  fairly  honest,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  was  tactless  and  inconsistent. 

No  Chance  for  Democratic  Participation. 

There  was  no  chance  for  democratic  participation  in  the  govern- 
ment—something which  the  status  of  the  colonists  at  the  time 

5  Says  Froude  in  this  connection  :  "  They  (the  people)  resented  it  :  the 
hotter  spirits  resisted  ;  they  were  called  rebels  :  and  were  shot  and  hanged 
in  usual  fashion.  .  .  .  If  we  had  been  wise  we  would  have  made  allowance 
for  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Cape  had  come  into  our  hands  ;  we 
should  have  tried  to  reconcile  the  Dutch  to  an  alien  rule  by  exceptional 
consideration.  We  did  make  an  exception,  but  not  in  their  favour.  We 
justified  our  conquest  to  ourselves  by  taking  away  the  character  of  the 
conquered,  and  we  constituted  ourselves  the  champion  of  the  coloured  races 
against  them  as  if  they  were  oppressors  and  robbers." — (Oceana,  p.  38. 
1886.) 
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certainly  merited.  There  was  no  longer  a  council  to  advise  and 
restrain  the  governor,  who  was  left  to  act  as  he  pleased,  subject 
only  to  the  instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  London.6 

The  High  Court  of  Justice  reverted  to  its  position  of  dependence 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  president,  was  composed  of  civil 
servants  and  others,  who  were  all  subject  to  removal  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Governor.  Under  this  form  of  despotism,  which  was  perhaps 
on  the  whole — for  those  times,  at  least — a  benevolent  one,  retro- 
gression and  not  progress  was  in  several  respects  the  order  of  the  day. 

The  Governors  at  the  Cape,  and  Lord  Charles  Somerset  in 
particular,  conceived  it  as  their  honest  duty  to  anglicise  the  colonists 
as  soon  as  possible. 

"  They  were  only  a  little  over  thirty  thousand  in  number, 
and  it  seemed  absurd  that  such  a  small  body  of  people  should 
be  permitted  to  perpetuate  ideas  and  customs  that  were  not 
English  in  a  country  that  had  become  part  of  the  British 
Empire.  Already  Sir  John  Cradock  had  issued  a  notice  that 
no  one  who  did  not  understand  the  English  language  would 
thereafter  be  appointed  to  any  post  in  the  Civil  Service."7 

Including  the  5,000  English  immigrants  that  arrived  in  1820' 
not  one  in  eight  of  the  inhabitants  could  speak  English,  yet  the 
authorities  in  England  considered  it  advisable  that  Dutch  be 
suppressed  as  the  official  language  in  South  Africa.8 

Attempts  at  Anglicising  Schools  and  Churches. 

In  1822  Lord  Charles  Somerset  issued  a  proclamation  that  after 
the  1st  January,  1825,  all  official  documents,  and  after  1st  January, 

6  In  1825  a  Council  to  advise  the  Governor  was  created.  "  It  consisted 
of  six  members,  three  of  whom — the  chief  justice,  the  secretary  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  military  officer  next  in  rank  to  the  Governor — were  to  have 
seats  by  virtue  of  their  offices,  and  the  other  three  were  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Governor.  To  this  council 
all  ordinances,  public  orders,  and  proclamations  were  submitted  before  being 
issued,  but  the  Governor  was  not  bound  to  follow  the  advice  given,  and  no 
question  could  be  discussed  unless  proposed  by  him.  The  creation  of  this 
advisory  body,  therefore,  did  not  mark  much  advance  upon  the  system  of 
despotic  government  that  preceded  it."  (Theal  :  Progress  of  South  Africa, 
pp.  147-148.) 

7  Theal  :  Progress  of  South  Africa,  p.  110. 

8  Numerous  letters  to  be  found  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  London,  show 
•what  an  integral  part  this  was  of  the  English  policy. 

e.g.  General  Collin  wrote  in  1809  :  "  Import  English  teachers  and  the 
next  generation  will  be  Englishmen."    (Vol.  CO.  48,  4  &  5.) 

Hay  to  Brooke,  letter  12  Aug.,  1827  :   "  Introduce  British  laws  on.a 
British  system  of  judicature  [this  was  actually  done  in  1827]. 
Encourage  the  introduction  of  British  industry  and  British  capital  so 
as  to  attract  Britishers  to  settle  at  the  Cape."    (CO.  48,  110.) 

Goulburn  wrote  to  Somerset,  10  April,  1821  :    "  All  schools  in  the 
colony  ought  to  be  conducted  by  English  masters." 
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]  828.  all  proceedings  in  courts  of  law  had  to  be  in  English.  English 
and  Latin  were  the  only  languages  that  might  be  taught  in  the 
Government  schools.  In  the  same  year  he  imported  six  teachers9 
from  Scotland  and  started  free  English  schools  in  the  chief  centres 
of  the  country.  Vacant  pulpits  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  were 
filled  by  young  clergymen  brought  out  from  Scotland.10 

As  a  means  of  altering  the  language  of  the  great  body  of  Europeans 
in  the  country,  these  measures  were  an  utter  failure.  In  truth, 
they  operated  in  the  contrary  direction,  for  hundreds  of  parents 
who  otherwise  would  have  had  their  children  taught  English  now 
refused  to  do  so,  and  the  total  number  of  children  attending  school 
decreased  considerably  at  the  start.11 

In  the  more  English  centres,  however,  the  attendance  was  large, 
and  it  is  chiefly  with  reference  to  such  places  that  Theal  writes  : 
"  It  is  hardly  possible  to  estimate  too  highly  the  advantages  which 
the  Colony  derived  in  an  intellectual  point  of  view  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  these  Free  Schools.12 

Inefficient  Bureaucratic  Control. 

The  existing  system  of  local  government,  consisting  of  heemraden, 
landdrost,  veldcornet,  burgher  senate  (described  in  Chapter  II), 
which  administered  revenues  and  justice  in  the  districts  and  towns, 
was  all  swept  away  in  1827.  Instead,  everything  was  centralised, 
and  the  Government  required  all  the  local  rates  and  taxes  to  be 
paid  into  the  public  treasury,  and  undertook  the  duties  of  the  local 
boards  throughout  the  Colony.  Though  Roman-Dutch  law  still 
remained  in  force,  the  judicature  and  court  procedure  were  modelled 
on  the  English  pattern.  The  old  colonists  were  dismayed  at  seeing 
their  ancient  institutions  thus  rudely  broken  up. 

8  Only  two  of  these  were  a  success  :  one  at  TJitenhage,  Mr.  James  Rose 
Injies,  who,  after  becoming  Professor  in  Mathematics  at  the  South  African 
College,  became  the  first  Superintendent  of  Education  in  1839,  and  the 
other  man  was  at  Graaff-Reinet. 

10  Almost  without  exception  these  were  men  of  high  ability  and  great 
zeal.  The  influence  that  they  had  with  the  people  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  very  soon  adapted  themselves  to  the  ways  and  language  of  the  colonists. 
Their  contribution  to  Education  in  general,  as  well  as  to  the  well-being  of  the 
Church,  in  particular,  is  one  which  South  Africans  should  always  be  grateful 
for.  Names  like  Murray,  Robertson,  Fraser,  MacGregor,  etc.,  have  become 
household  words  among  the  Dutch-speaking  people  of  South  Africa. 

n  See  Diagram  4,  p.  82,  and  Table,  p.  83.  In  the  Government  schools  at 
Cape  Town  there  were,  in  1828,  675  pupils.  But,  with  the  exclusion  of  the 
Dutch  language  at  that  date,  the  attendance  in  a  few  years  sank  below  300. 
In  1839  the  united  attendance  was  84.    (Innes  :  Memorandum,  1844.) 

12  This  was  obviously  not  because  the  schools  taught  English,  but  because 
on  the  whole  a  much  higher  calibre  of  teacher  was  employed  than  was  the 
usual  "  meester  "  type.  Then,  too,  the  fact  that  the  instruction  was  free 
helped  education  on. 
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This  new  centralised  system  was  in  no  way  adequate  in  dealing 
with  the  native  troubles  on  the  border  ;  since  these  always  required 
prompt  action  on  the  spot.  The  result  was  that  the  farmers  on  the 
Eastern  border  became  the  victims  of  the  most  awful  outrages  by 
marauding  savages,  without  their  being  able  to  raise  a  finger  in 
redress  (or  revenge).  This  system  was  made  even  more  odious  to' 
the  people  by  the  fact  that  most  of  this  lack  of  promptness  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  in  aiding  the  plundered  farmers  was 
actuated  by  an  absurd  theory  of  human  equality  and  a  belief  in  the 
angelic  virtues  of  the  "  noble  savage  " — an  attitude  which  Theal 
characterised  as  "philanthropy  gone  mad." 

To  this  must  be  added  another  cause — perhaps  the  most  funda- 
mental driving  force  behind  the  trek — a  cause  which  was  rarely 
openly  stated,  but  which  was  all  the  more  potent  in  its  silent  working 
— namely,  economic  pressure.  Checks  by  the  powerful  Kafir  tribes- 
ahead  of  them  ever  since  1778,  pressure  of  more  intensive  settlement 
behind  them,  and  the  knowledge  of  large  tracts  of  imoccupied 
fertile  land  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Orange  River,  created 
amongst  these  stock  farmers  on  the  border  that  "  land  hunger  ,T 
which  helped  to  drive  them  ever  northwards. 

Far-reaching  Results  of  this  System  :  The  "  Great  Trek." 

It  was  the  cumulative  effect  of  all  these  factors,  working  inces- 
santly on  the  people  for  more  than  a  generation,  that  drove  thou- 
sands of  Dutch  colonists  during  the  early  thirties  to  seek  a  new 
home  somewhere  in  the  interior — anywhere — beyond  the  pale  of 
British  rule.  Theal  calls  this  period  the  gloomiest  period  in  the 
history  of  the  Cape. 

This  tremendous  exodus  of  population  seeking  to  build  up  for 
itself  a  form  of  society  after  its  own  desire  is  one  of  the  great  events  y 
if  not  the  greatest,  of  South  African  history  ;  and  this  brief  indica- 
tion of  the  way  in  which  it  originated  was  necessary  in  order  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  traditions  and  character  of  the  people  that 
founded  the  Northern  Republics  of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange 
Free  State,  whose  system  of  education  we  shall  deal  with  later  on. 

The  prospect  of  complete  amalgamation  between  the  British  and 
the  original  settlers  would  have  seemed  to  be  a  good  one,  since  they 
were  much  of  the  same  stock,  and  their  creeds  could  only  be  dis- 
tinguished by  their  varying  degrees  of  strictness  and  intolerance. 
Moreover,  the  English  population  was  increasing  and  theirs  was  a 
language  which  quickly  spreads.  There  is  ample  evidence,  too, 
that  on  no  occasion — even  in  the  later  Dutch  Republics — was  the 
Boer  against  acquiring  the  English  language  as  such.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  considered  a  mark  of  culture  and  education  to  be 
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able  to  speak  English.  Theal  is,  therefore,  right  when  he  says 
that  "  in  South  Africa  this  matter  might  with  great  advantage  have 
been  left  to  settle  itself."13 

When,  however,  to  learn  the  English  language  meant  to  the 
Boer  the  exclusion  of  his  own  mother-tongue  as  a  medium,  his 
hostility  was  at  once  aroused  ;  and  with  the  existing  laws  it  became 
a  very  difficult  matter  to  reconcile  him  to  the  new  educational 
system. 

As  the  Batavian  administration  under  de  Mist  and  General 
Janssens  realised,  and  as  the  latter  observed  in  the  last  document 
he  wrote  in  South  Africa14  :  the  Boers  "  could  be  led  to  any  good, 
but  though  they  might  be  crushed  by  superior  force,  they  could  not 
be  driven  by  anything  short  of  that  in  a  direction  that  they  did  not 
choose  to  take."  The  fusion  of  the  two  races  might,  therefore, 
have  been  greatly  accelerated  if  the  English  Government  had  acted 
more  on  the  leading  and  less  on  the  driving  principle  in  the  beginnings 
of  its  rule  in  South  Africa. 

In  this  anglicising  policy  which  characterised  early  English  rule 
at  the  Cape  is  to  be  found  an  explanation  of  the  distaste  that  the 
South  African  had,  and  still  displays,  to  any  undue  governmental 
interference.  This  fact  is  of  significance  in  the  later  development 
of  educational  control  :  centralisation  of  any  kind,  however 
expedient  or  beneficial  it  may  be,  is  usually  looked  at  askance  as  a 
deprivation  of  some  real  or  imagined15  right  and  as  an  infringement 
■of  liberty. 

We  shall  now  look  into  the  actual  organisation  of  this  period. 

The  Church-clerk  Schools  of  Sir  John  Cradock.  (1812.) 

Sir  John  Cradock  was  the  first  of  the  English  Governors  who 
devoted  any  serious  attention  to  the  education  of  the  colonists. 
In  1811  the  Chief  Justice  was  requested  to  report  on  the  state  of 
Education  while  going  on  circuit.  Based  on  his  observations  and  on 
replies  to  circulars  which  the  Governor  sent  to  all  the  landdrosts, 
the  School  Commission  issued  a  report,  which  is  perhaps  the  first 

13  Theal:  South  Africa,  p.  158;  1916. 

Of.  the  opinion  of  another  English  writer  :  "  On  the  whole,  the  English 
Government  might  have  been  content  to  leave  things  as  it  found  them. 
But  to  change  the  habits  of  the  most  conservative  of  Teutonic  races  was  a 
dangerous  venture  and  one  which  has  led  to  a  long  series  of  complications, 
making  up  the  troubled  history  of  South  Africa."  (Conan  Doyle  :  The  Great 
Boer  War,  p.  6.) 

!4  Theal  :   Progress  in  South  Africa,  p.  111. 

13  "  One  of  the  missionaries  named  Smith,  who  is  charged  with  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  children,  being  asked  what  number  of  pupils  received  instruction 
from  him,  he  answered  that  he  could  not  say,  for  that  according  to  the  system 
adopted  there  everyone  must  have  his  liberty,  so  far  even  that  no  person  was 
allowed  to  force  the  children  to  school.  .  .  ."  (Report  by  the  first  Circuit 
Court  that  left  Cape  Town  on  October  14th,  1811.)    Italics  mine. 
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official  report  from  an  educational  authority  that  we  have.  The 
state  of  education  was  bad,  especially  in  the  rural  districts.  The 
farmers  were  still  in  the  habit  of  employing  private  tutors,  who 
were  usually  men  of  little  learning  and  intemperate  habits,  so  that 
their  office  was  held  in  small  esteem.16 

To  remedy  the  situation,  Sir  John  Cradock  resolved  to  restore 
the  prestige  of  the  profession  by  linking  it  up  once  more  with  the 
Church— an  institution  which  was  held  in  high  regard  by  the  people. 

Schools  were,  therefore,  established  in  the  chief  towns  of  the 
country.  The  schoolmaster  was  to  be  the  Church  Cleric,  who  had 
to  proceed  to  Cape  Town  first  in  order  to  be  examined  before  he 
assumed  his  duties.  He  received  an  annual  grant  of  £60  from  the 
Government,  a  plot  of  land  and  half  the  school  fees.  These  schools 
were  known  as  "  Koster  Scholen,"  and  though  they  were  useful  as  a 
temporary  expedient  at  a  time  when  teachers  were  almost  unobtain- 
able, they  were  doomed  to  failure  as  a  remedy,  since  the  church 
clerks  failed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  who  preferred  to  engage 
their  own  teachers.  A  local  body,  often  the  Kerkeraad,  exercised 
immediate  supervision  over  this  kind  of  school.  It  was  controlled 
by  the  Commission  under  the  ultimate  authority  of  the  Government,, 
who  furnished  the  greater  part  of  the  teachers'  salaries.17  The 
other  part  was  the  small  amount  accruing  from  school  fees.  For 
the  remote  and  thinly  inhabited  districts  itinerant  teachers  were 
appointed  with  a  grant  of  £30  to  £40  from  the  Government. 

16  "  These  men,"  says  Greswell,  writing  of  this  period,  "  were  more  fre- 
quently than  not  Irishmen  with  a  rich  Galway  brogue,  or  canny  Scotchmen 
with  a  strong  Highland  accent,  and  the  English  they  professed  to  teach  was 
not  taken  from  the  '  well  undefiled.'  They  belong  to  the  anecdotal  stage 
of  the  educational  history  of  South  Africa." — (Greswell  :  Our  South  African 
Empire,  Chap.  X,  London,  1885.) 

Cf.  Cory  :  The  Rise  of  South  Africa,  Vol.  I,  p.  280,  writing  about  the 
Reports  of  the  Circuit  Courts  round  about  1814  : — 

"  The  only  instruction  which  had  been  available  in  districts  at  any 
distance  from  Cape  Town,  excepting  that  provided  for  the  Hottentots 
by  the  missionaries,  was  such  as  was  given  by  discharged  soldiers  and 
other  individuals,  too  often  of  a  doubtful  character,  who  could  get  no- 
other  employment.  These  made  a  scanty  livelihood  by  moving  from 
place  to  place  as  teachers  and  varying  the  tedium  of  the  schoolroom, 
as  Barrow  tells  us,  by  occasionally  lending  a  hand  at  the  plough  under 
the  supervision  of  the  more  experienced  Hottentot. 

"  Bad  as  this  was,  it  was  not  unique  in  British  Colonial  history.  Noah 
Webster  writes  of  the  American  Colonies  in  the  eighteenth  century  : 
'  The  most  important  business  in  civil  society  is  in  many  parts  of  America 
committed  to  the  most  worthless  characters.  .  .  .  Education  is 
sunk  to  a  level  with  the  most  menial  services.  .  .  .  Will  it  be 
denied  that  before  the  war  it  was  a  frequent  practice  for  gentlemen  to 
purchase  convicts  who  had  been  transported  for  their  crimes  and  employ 
them  as  private  tutors  in  their  families  ?'  "  (Webster's  Essays,  pp.  17-19, 
quoted  in  Lecky's  History  of  England  in  the  18th  Century,  Vol.  IV,  p.  32.) 

17  After  1845  the  Government  provided  only  three-fifths  of  the  previous 
salary,  and  the  inhabitants  were  to  provide  the  remaining  two-fifths. 
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The  Bible  and  School  Commission. 

At  this  juncture  it  may  be  well  to  look  into  the  constitution  of 
the  body  which  was  supposed  to  be  primarily  responsible  for  Educa- 
tion— the  School  Commission — or,  in  modern  terms,  the  State  Board 
of  Education. 

Its  Constitution  and  Activities. 

In  a  certain  sense  the  Bible  and  School  Commission  was  merely 
the  continuation  of  the  Commission  of  Scholarchs  that  was  re- 
sponsible for  Education  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company's  regime.  This  body,  as  we  saw,  had  limited 
its  activities  chiefly  to  the  city  of  Cape  Town. 

As  a  result  of  de  Mist's  Ordinance  the  constitution  of  this  body 
was  altered  by  the  addition  of  a  majority  of  lay  members,  and  its 
scope  was  extended  over  the  entire  country.18  Concomitant,  how- 
ever, with  the  schools  being  brought  nearer  to  the  church  by  Sir 
John  Cradock's  system  of  Church-Clerk  Schools,  the  School  Com- 
mission received  the  added  function  of  supervising  the  distribution 
of  Bibles  amongst  the  people,  and  in  1813  its  name  was  changed 
to  the  Bible  and  School  Commission.1* 

This  involved  the  addition  of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Military 
Chaplain  and  the  minister  of  Simonstown  as  new  members  and  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  as  patron,  besides  the  clergy  representatives 
of  the  Dutch  Reformed,  the  Lutheran,20  and  the  English  Episcopa 
Congregations,  who  were  already  members. 

This  Commission  was  certainly  very  energetic  at  the  beginning, 
for,  as  a  result  of  a  Government  Minute  appealing  to  the  people 
for  voluntary'21  subscriptions  towards  a  fund  which  would  alike 

18  This  Commission  in  a  letter  (1805)  makes  a  strong  plea  for  financial 
support  from  the  Government  :  "  Although  in  other  countries  the  expenses 
(of  education)  as  well  as  the  erection  and  repair  of  school  houses  fall  immedi- 
ately on  the  inhabitants,  it  is  nevertheless  a  question  whether  in  a  colony 
where  everything  remains  to  be  reared  from  the  foundation  and  where  so 
many  difficulties  besides  costs  are  to  be  contended  with,  any  important  aim 
can  be  attained  without  the  direct  and  powerful  assistance  of  the  Government, 
though  it  is  at  the  same  time  undeniable,  that  subsequently  where  these 
things,  viz.,  fixed  stipends  for  the  schoolmasters,  established  school  houses, 
etc.,  shall  be  introduced,  the  expenses  thereof  can  and  must  be  borne  by  the 
inhabitants  themselves." 

19  Government  Minute,  1  July,  1813.  All  the  Reports  and  correspondence  of 
this  Bible  and  School  Commission  will  be  found  published  in  Appendix  III 
of  the  1863  Education  Commission  Report. 

'-0  The  Rev.  Fred.  Hesse,  Lutheran  minister,  was  secretary,  and  exerted 
himself  greatly  in  the  work.  The  Rev.  Robert  Jones,  English  minister,  was 
also  a  very  active  member.    (Theal  :  History  of  S.A.,  III,  p.  169.) 

21  Cory  says  in  this  connection  that  "  a  school  tax  was  levied  and  was  to  be 
paid  with  the  other  dues  at  the  annual  opgaaf."  ( The  Rise  of  South  Africa, 
Vol.  I,  p.  282.)  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  such  a  tax  was  ever  levied 
(collected).  The  Government  at  first  intended  to  raise  the  money  by  taxation, 
but  never  did,  and  later  decided  that  voluntary  contributions  would  be 
better. 
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secure  "  the  incessant  distribution  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  uniform 
progress  of  education,"  it  raised  the  sum  of  £5,000. 

This  zeal,  however,  did  not  last  long.  Though  the  Commission 
was  supposed  to  exercise  control  over  all  schools  in  the  colony 
receiving  aid  from  the  Government,  its  supervision  became  in  course 
•of  time  a  purely  nominal  one,  and  education  deteriorated  rapidly, 
■especially  in  the  country  districts.22 

Reasons  for  Retrogression. 

What  are  the  reasons  for  this  retrogression  ?  It  was  not  the  lack 
of  funds,  for,  besides  the  amounts  collected  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tion, the  committee  had  almost  unlimited  means  at  its  disposal 
from  the  public  treasury  to  make  a  success  of  education. 

The  trouble  lay  rather  in  the  constitution  of  its  powers  :— 

(1)  In  the  first  place,  it  had  no  authority  to  visit  or  inspect  the 
schools.  The  only  means  that  the  Government  had  of  getting  into 
touch  with  the  actual  condition  of  the  schools  in  the  inland  districts 
was  to  ask  the  Court  of  Justice  to  investigate  and  report  on  education 
when  on  circuit.  This  was  only  an  incidental  function,  and  with 
the  exception  perhaps  of  the  Report  of  the  1811  Circuit,  and  of  the 
excellent  memorandum  of  Truter  in  1824,  these  reports  were  of 
little  significance.  Further,  though  there  existed  local  committees 
consisting  of  the  resident  magistrate  as  chairman,  the  clergyman 
and  a  number  of  members  elected  by  contributors  to  the  Bible  and 
School  Funds,  there  were  no  means  of  co-ordinating  the  results  of 
their  supervision  with  the  policy  of  the  whole  country. 

(2)  In  the  second  place,  this  body  had  no  responsible  executive 
head.  Though  the  Chairman,  Rev.  J.  H.  von  Manger,  was  at  one 
time  a  very  energetic  man  in  education,  he  was  prevented  on 
account  of  the  infirmity  of  old  age  from  executing  his  duties  with 
the  zeal  and  alacrity  which  he  originally  displayed.  Besides,  the 
members  were  all  busy  men  in  their  professions,  and  no  one  was 
really  wholly  responsible  for  the  administration.23 

(3)  The  third  and  perhaps  the  most  important  reason  lay  in 
the  attitude  already  referred  to  that  the  Government  took  toward 
education.  The  schools  were  to  be  the  chief  instruments  by  which 
to  anglicise  the  inhabitants,  and  the  Government  took  the  matter 
into  its  own  hands.    Lord  Charles  Somerset  imported  English 

22  In  the  Circuit  of  Justice  Report  (1824),  Judge  Truter  estimated  that 
quite  two -thirds  of  the  country  children  were  not  getting  satisfactory  educa- 
tion. 

23  Thus  Goldmg  m  his  Epitome  of  Education,  1841  :  "What  immediate 
motive  can  be  supposed  to  bear  upon  persons  in  the  Commission  equal  to  the 
desire  for  rest  and  relaxation  which  must  necessarily  possess  them,  seeing  the 
extent  and  variety  of  duties  they  have  otherwise  to  perform  ?  " 
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teachers  and  appointed  them  to  the  various  posts  in  the  English 
Free  Schools  established  in  the  chief  towns,  without  the  Bible  and 
School  Commission  having  any  say  whatever  in  the  matter.  The 
Governor  appointed  and  paid  the  teachers  of  those  schools.  Neither 
had  the  Bible  and  School  Commission  anything  to  say  about 
Higher  Education,  for  the  South  African  College  which  was  founded 
in  1829  had  its  own  Council  of  seventeen  Directors,  of  whom  two 
were  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  the  remainder  elected  by  the 
shareholders,  as  provided  in  the  first  Higher  Education  Ordinance.. 
(No.  11  of  1837.  p 

The  only  field  left  for  the  activities  of  the  Bible  and  School 
Commission  was  the  country  district  free  schools  conducted  on  the 
monitorial  system — one  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  Commission's  early 
efforts  in  1813 — and  the  Church-Clerk  Schools.  In  competition 
with  the  better-staffed  English  Free  Schools  of  1820,  these  Church- 
Clerk  Schools  gradually  dwindled  and  died  out.25  In  1816  the 
Bible  and  School  Commission  reported  that  they  were  poorly 
attended  and  very  inefficient,  and  that  it  had  been  unable  to.  start 
three  schools  in  the  country,  but  had  started  two  new  ones,  with 
Dutch  and  English  masters,  in  Cape  Town.  For  the  support  of 
these  the  Governor,  Lord  Charles  Somerset,  imposed  a  toll  "  at  the 
several  outlets  of  Cape  Town  on  Sundays,  and  on  the  side  of  Green 
Point  during  the  days  in  the  Race  Weeks  devoted  to  that  amuse- 
ment " — a  rather  interesting  early  instance  of  a  tax  on  amusements  f 

The  character  of  the  Bible  and  School  Commission  also  underwent 
a  gradual  change.  With  the  increase  of  direct  intervention  on  the 
part  of  the  State,  the  Commission  seems  to  have  become  increasingly 
dominated  by  the  ecclesiastical  and  religious  aspect  of  the  matter. 
Thus  we  find  towards  the  end  of  its  regime  in  1839  that  it  had 
become  a  purely  church  body,  consisting  of  three  Dutch  Reformed 
clergymen,  a  Lutheran,  a  Scottish  Presbyterian,  and  the  Secretary. 

The  Development  of  Local  Control. 

During  this  period  the  first  attempts  were  made  to  institute  some 
orm  of  collectively  responsible  local  control.  Hitherto  it  had  been 
a  case  either  of  the  Church  dominating  a  civil  government  by 
determining  through  medium  of  an  ecclesiastical  court  the  contents 
of  the  curriculum  and  the  kind  of  person  who  could  teach  (as  had 
been  the  case  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries),  or  of  a  political 

24  A  very  full  account  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  this  institution  will  be 
found  in  Ritchie's  History  of  the  South  African  College,  1829-1918,  Vols.  I  and 
II.    Cape  Town,  1918. 

25  In  1839,  out  of  132  schools  in  the  Colony  only  9  were  Church-Clerk 
Schools.    (Blue  Book,  1839.) 
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despotism  that  was  bent  on  a  policy  of  anglicising  a,  nation  as  had 
been  the  case  in  the  19th  century.  In  each  case  the  control  of 
policy,  in  so  far  as  there  may  be  said  to  have  been  one,  came  from 
above,  and  the  system  was  a  centralised  one.  The  seemingly 
laissez  faire  policy  that  obtained  among  the  farmers  (who  either 
employed  any  type  of  teacher  that  they  could  find,  or  simply 
allowed  their  children  to  grow  up  without  any  secular  schooling) 
was  due  to  the  sparsity  of  population,  the  difficulties  of  communica- 
tion, and  the  consequent  lack  of  supervision  of  any  kind  rather 
than  to  a  set  policy  of  that  nature. 

This  centralised  system  obtaining  in  a  young  community  is  a 
contrast  to  what  happened  in  the  American  Colonies,  where  the 
local  school  district  was  the  unit  of  administration,  county  and 
State  units  of  control  being  only  later  developments.  In  South 
Africa  the  system  was  centralised  from  the  start,  and  the  develop- 
ment has  been  towards  a  greater  devolution  of  authority  on  smaller 
units.  In  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  the  process  took 
the  opposite  direction,  the  smaller  units  always  surrendering 
certain  powers  to  larger  bodies  of  control  for  the  common  good. 
To  what  extent  this  trend  will  lead  the  United  States  to  a  National 
system  of  Education  as  it  had  led  England  on  the  one  hand,  or 
Germany  and  France  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  question  which  only 
the  future  can  answer. 

Whatever  local  supervision  existed  in  the  early  days  was  exercised 
by  the  body  of  parents  for  whose  children  the  schoolmaster  was 
engaged.  When  the  Bible  and  School  Commission  was  formed  in 
1813,  it  hoped  to  overcome  its  own  inadequacy  of  supervision  by 
establishing  district  commissions.  No  great  efficiency  could, 
however,  have  been  expected  from  these  bodies,  whose  members 
were  but  ordinary  farmers,  without  any  pretensions  to  ability  as 
supervisors  of  instruction.  Though  such  bodies  might  undoubtedly 
do  good  work,  when  their  duties  were  limited  to  supervising  the 
outward  things  about  a  school,  yet  their  inadequacy  as  a  set  of 
judges  on  class-room  work  was  as  evident  in  those  days  as  it  is  to- 
day. To-day  we  have  qualified  inspectors  and  "  specialist  in- 
structors "  to  supervise  the  instruction  ;  then,  there  existed  a  real 
difficulty.215 

26  One  of  the  English  schoolmasters  protested  against  the  indignity  of 
making  a  teacher  subject  to  a  board  which  might  be  ignorant  and  uncultured. 
"  The  district  school  committee  visited  his  school  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
one  of  the  periodical  examinations.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  sitting  the 
chairman,  in  a  somewhat  abashed  fashion,  asked  the  teacher  to  supply  him 
with  a  list  of  the  subjects  in  which  they  had  heard  the  children  examined  !  " 
(Martinius,  op.  cit.,  p.  34.) 

5 
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The  Regulations  of  1827. 

In  1827  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  define  specifically  the  duties 
of  the  local  school  bodies  : — 

(1)  Supervision  of  the  schools  in  the  district  and  of  the  instruction 
given  to  the  youth  is  the  chief  object  of  the  School  Committee. 

(2)  Meetings  are  to  be  held  at  least  once  a  quarter  to  deliberate 
on  all  matters  affecting  the  instruction  of  the  youth. 

(3)  A  record  of  all  the  proceedings  is  to  be  kept. 

(4)  Any  important  or  difficult  matter  is  to  be  communicated  to  the 
Bible  and  School  Commission. 

(5)  The  Committee  is  to  conduct  an  examination  in  all  the  schools 
of  the  district.  (This  seems  to  have  been  a  counsel  of  perfection  ; 
and  these  examinations  were  certainly  frequently  neglected. — Vide 
Martinius  :  op.  cit..  p.  37.) 

(6)  Any  member  of  the  Committee  may  visit  the  schools  in  the 
district.    The  clergyman  is  especially  requested  to  do  this. 

(7)  The  Committee  had  to  concern  itself  with  the  progress  of  the 
pupils,  the  rewards  to  be  given  at  the  public  examinations,  with  the 
buildings,  the  fixing  of  holidays  and  with  the  moral  conduct  of  the 
teachers  and  the  scholars. 

(8)  No  books  are  to  be  used  in  schools  except  those  sent  by  the 
Governor  through  the  Bible  and  School  Commission.27 

About  this  time,  too,  more  detailed  registers  and  report  forms 
were  issued.  From  the  inadequacy  of  the  way  in  which  these  returns 
were  made  it  seems  as  if  these  committees  did  not  function  in  a  very 
efficient  way. 

The  Regulations  of  1834. 

About  seven  years  afterwards,  in  1834,  the  Bible  and  School 
Commission  induced  the  Governor  to  promulgate  a  revised  set  of 
regulations  for  local  bodies.  The  chief  points  of  difference  from 
those  of  1827  are 

(1)  Where  under  the  former  regulations  there  was  one  school 
committee  for  all  the  schools  in  one  district,  these  regulations  laid 
down  that  "  where  a  school  exists  there  shall  be  a  local  school 
committee  consisting  of  not  less  than  three  members."'  These 

27  Note  the  roundabout  way  that  school  requisites  were  obtained,  from  a 
letter  from  Sir  Andries  Stockenstrom,  dated  Aug.  22,  1837  :  First  the  teacher 
sends  in  list  to  school  committee  ;  the  landdrost,  who  happens  to  be  chairman, 
writes  to  the  Governor,  Sir  Benjamin  D'TJrban,  "  to  cause  the  Bible  and 
School  Commission  to  supply  an  accompanying  list  of  school  articles  for 
school  use  :  100  slates  and  pencils,  75  spelling  books,  30  English  New  Testa- 
ments, 75  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism,"  etc.  Jan.  6,  1838,  this  appeal  was 
repeated  since  to  date  no  answer  had  come  from  the  Bible  and  School  Com- 
mission. 
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usually  consisted  of  the  Civil  Commissioner  and  Resident  Magis- 
trate, the  clergymen  and  elders  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church, 
clergymen  of  other  denominations  and  a  doctor.2S 

(2)  With  regard  to  teachers  the  School  Committees  had  the 
right  to  recommend  a  candidate  to  the  Bible  and  School  Commission. 
No  appointment,  however,  was  final  until  the  Governor  had  signified 
his  approval. 

(3)  All  gratuitious  education2-'  was  suspended  and  fees  were 
reintroduced,  except  in  special  cases,  upon  which  the  local  bodies 
had  power  to  decide.  The  minimum  salary  of  a  schoolmaster  was 
fixed  at  £40,  which  was  to  be  increased  by  £5  for  every  10  scholars 
above  20,  but  was  in  no  case  to  exceed  £80. 

(4)  Instruction  was  to  be  imparted  in  Dutch  where  the  parents 
desired  it  as  a  subject  in  school. 

The  effects  of  these  Changes. 

Though  these  regulations  are  important  in  so  far  as  they  have 
become  the  basis  of  all  later  and  even  present-day  legislation,  as 
far  as  the  functions  of  local  school  committees  are  concerned,  little 
good  seems  to  have  come  of  them  at  the  time. 

This  was  because  these  regulations  were  to  have  been  introduced 
only  in  the  case  of  future  appointments  and  in  the  case  of  those 
existing  schools  whose  local  committees  and  teachers  agreed  to 
adopt  them.  As  it  happened,  these  regulations  generally  affected 
the  teachers  adversely  in  their  pay  ;  and  this  accounts  partly  for 
the  fact  that  they  were  not  universally  adopted.  By  1837,  for 
example,  there  were  only  seven  schools  carried  on  under  the  new 
system,  and  in  not  more  than  two  of  them  was  the  attendance  over 
20,  while  there  were  17  free  schools  still  supported  by  the  Govern- 
ment, with  an  aggregate  of  about  750. 30 

This  also  leads  us  to  infer  that  by  this  time  the  Government 
paid  little  regard  to  the  Bible  and  School  Commission,  and  simply 
went  straight  ahead  in  carrying  out  its  anglicising  policy.31 

28  Note,  however,  that  the  members  of  these  committees  were  centrally 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  not  elected  by  parents  or  svibscribers,  as  was 
afterwards  the  case.  {e.g.  Letter  from  D.  Campbell,  Grahamstown,  16  Sept., 
1837,  sending  a  list  of  the  names  to  be  appointed  for  the  Grahamstown  School 
Committee.) 

The  districts  where  local  school  committees  were  recognised  were,  in  1834  : 
Wynberg,  Tygerberg,  Malmesbury,  Simonstown,  Stellenboseh,  Somerset 
(Hottentot's  Holland),  Worcester,  Tulbagh,  Clanwilliam,  Hantam,  Caledon  , 
George. 

29  This  was  evidently  part  of  the  general  retrenchment  policy  of  Sir 
Benjamin  D'Urban,  who  became  Governor  in  that  year. 

30  English  Board  of  Education  Special  Reports,  Vol.  V,  p.  18. 

31  The  reaction  this  policy  had  on  the  people  was  evident  through  the  Press, 
e.g.  see  Het  Zuid  Afrikaansche  Tydschrift,  1834,  p.  7-21. 
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Private  Schools. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  and  as  subsequent  history  in  South  African 
Education  has  proved  time  and  again,  the  effect  of  this  policy  was 
the  appearance  of  a  number  of  Private  Schools,  most  of  Avhich  were 
Dutch  schools.  While  there  were  never  more  than  28  English 
Government  Schools  during  the  years  1830  and  1839,  the  private 
schools  increased  from  39  in  1830  to  94  in  1839.  (See  Diagram  4, 
p.  82.) 

Some  of  these  private  schools  did  excellent  work  ;  the  most 
prominent  of  these  was  the  "  Tot  Nut  van 't  Algemeen  "32 — already 
referred  to,  in  Cape  Town,  an  institution  where  some  of  the  most 
prominent  South  Africans  received  their  early  education.  Another 
prominent  school  in  Cape  Town  was  the  "  Academy,"  conducted  by 
Pringle  and  Fairbairn.  These  gentlemen  owned  the  "  Commercial 
Advertiser,"  the  first  newspaper  in  South  Africa,  in  which  they 
chose  to  criticise  the  Government  of  Lord  Chas.  Somerset.  As  a 
result,  the  school  was  closed.  The  Governor  showed  himself 
unfriendly  to  those  who  sent  their  children  to  it.  His  Excellency 
regarded  it,  indeed,  as  a  school  where  seditious  principles  were 
being  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  young.  He  arranged  for  a 
certain  Mr.  Judge  from  England  to  start  an  opposition  school  at  a 
very  high  salary  in  1825  ;  and  was  successful  in  undermining  the 
influence  of  these  schools. 

Another  reason  why  the  regulations  of  1 834  did  not  succeed  in  the 
localities  was  the  inefficiency  of  the  Central  Body — the  Bible  and 
School  Commission.  One  of  the  local  school  committees  addresses 
itself  to  the  Government  in  the  following  words  : — 

"  It  appears  essential  to  the  improvement  of  our  schools 
that  we  be  relieved  from  the  control  of  the  Bible  and  School 
Commission.  Removed  by  a  great  distance  from  us,  ignorant 
of  our  situation,  and  though  I  will  not  say  indifferent  to  our 
grievances,  yet  certainly  not  active  in  redressing  them,  that 
body  has  retarded  rather  than  advanced  the  progress  of 
education  in  the  remote  districts."33 

Such  was  the  state  of  education  control  under  the  Bible  and 
School  Commission  when  South  Africa  began  to  enter  into  a  new 
phase  of  her  educational  development  under  the  first  organised 
education  department,  the  inception  and  growth  of  which  will  be 
considered  in  the  following  chapter. 

32  See  p.  53  note,  above. 

33  Letter  signed  by  Fairbridge,  Secretary  of  the  School  Committee  at 
Uitenhage.    July  25,  1837. 
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SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTER  IV. 

The  pendulum  Avhich  had  swung  back  from  the  extreme  system 
of  church  control  of  the  early  days  towards  the  secularised  State 
system  of  de  Mist  came  back  in  the  direction  of  its  old  position 
when  the  co-operation  of  the  Church  was  again  sought  to  re-establish 
the  fallen  prestige  of  schoolmasters,  by  the  founding  of  the  so-called 
Roster  Scholar.  This,  was,  however,  only  temporary.  The  fact 
that  a  National,  or  rather  Imperialistic,  policy  was  to  be  served  by 
using  the  schools  as  an  instrument  for  the  anglicisation  of  the  Dutch 
colonists  brought  the  system  of  Pubhc  Education  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  civil  government. 

The  result  of  this  was  that  the  Bible  and  School  Commission, 
which  was  the  real  ad  hoc  educational  authority  at  the  start,  became 
in  course  of  time  nothing  more  than  a  useless  appendix  ;  and  its  very 
presence  hampered  rather  than  furthered  education  in  the  country. 

The  exact  position  of  the  various  bodies  of  control  is  graphically 
outlined  in  the  accompanying  diagram.  The  English  Government 
was  the  ultimate  authority  and  acted  through  the  Colonial  Secretary 
in  all  matters  affecting  the  colony.  This  official's  sanction  had  to 
be  obtained  in  the  adoption  of  any  new  scheme  and  he  authorised 
the  expenditure  for  its  execution. 

Then  came  the  Governor,  who  was  the  chief  administrator  of  all 
matters  pertaining  to  education.  He  promulgated  all  Ordinances 
and  Regulations,  acting  usually  on  the  advice  of  the  Bible  and 
School  Commission  ;  though,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  diagram,  the 
Governor  acted  independently  of  that  body  with  respect  to  higher 
education  and  the  English  Free  Schools. 

This  period  is  noteworthy  for  several  reasons  :  The  foundations 
were  laid  for  a  system  of  local  school  committees.  A  system  of 
free  public  schools  obtained  up  to  1834  (at  least).  The  English 
language  as  medium  of  instruction  and  English  methods  (the 
Monitorial  systems  of  Bell  and  Lancaster)  were  introduced  with  the 
English  masters. 

Owing,  however,  to  the  total  disregard  of  the  language  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  and  to  the  injudicious  tamperings  with  local 
institutions  and  ways  by  a  tactless  and  unsympathetic  Government,34 
this  period  saw  the  unfortunate  beginnings  of  an  antagonism  towards 
English  rule  and  the  English  language  which  has  retarded  the  pro- 
gress in  general,  and  that  of  education  in  particular,  of  the  two 
white  races  in  South  Africa  up  to  very  recent  times  ;  and  many  of 
the  educational  problems  that  emerged  subsequently  can  be  traced 
to  this  very  period. 

34  "  The  abolition  of  the  boards  of  heemraden  and  of  the  burgher  senate, 
and  above  all  the  substitution  of  the  English  for  the  Dutch  language  in 
judicial  proceedings  was  very  keenly  felt."    Theal  :    III,  p.  287. 
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DIAGRAM  3. 

The  Organisation  of  Educational  Control  at  the  Cape  dubing  the 
period  1806-1 839  ; — At  the  beginning  of  the  English  Regime. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT. 

Probably  the  greatest  single  step  in  the  progress  of  educational 
control  in  South  Africa  was  the  establishment  in  1839  of  an  Educa- 
tion Department  with  a  Superintendent  as  the  one  responsible, 
organising  head  of  the  whole  educational  system  in  the  Cape  Colony. 

Lack  of  Continuity  of  Policy  in  the  Past. 

Though  the  authorities  had  not  been  wholly  indifferent  to 
education — the  representations  made  from  various  quarters  such 
as  the  church  and  the  local  bodies,  would  have  prevented  that  in 
any  case — still  the  measures  they  adopted  were  never  more  than 
temporary  expedients.  After  some  survey-report  or  other  had 
been  made  (such  as,  for  example,  the  judges  on  circuits  had  to 
make)  which  drew  particular  attention  to  the  glaring  lack  of 
education  in  the  country  districts,  some  sporadic  attempt  would 
be  made  to  remedy  the  situation.  Nothing  like  a  consistent  and 
vigorous  policy  was,  however,  pursued  by  the  Government  with 
regard  to  education.  The  policy  underwent  a  change  every  few 
years  when  a  new  Governor  arrived,  and  education  benefited  or 
deteriorated  according  to  the  zeal,  or  lack  of  it,  in  the  Governor. 
In  fact,  owing  to  the  combined  zeal  of  the  various  churches  and 
missionary  societies  coloured  education  was  in  this  respect  better 
off  at  the  time,  and  was  not  subject  to  a  change  of  policy  every  time 
a  new  Governor  arrived. 

Factors  Militating  against  the  Introduction  of  a  State  System. 

In  spite  of  the  need  for  a  thorough -going  state  system  that  an 
anglicising  policy  woidd  demand  in  order  to  gain  its  object,  there 
were  other,  fairly  strong,  opposing  factors  which  counteracted  such 
centralisation.    The  chief  seems  to  be  : — 

(a)  The  first  is  the  one  already  referred  to  in  connection  with 
de  Mist's  scheme,  viz.  :  That  education  as  a  State  function  had 
not  yet  been  conceived  of  in  England,  and  in  several  other  European 
countries,  and  was,  therefore,  still  an  unfamiliar  conception  in 
South  Africa. 

(6)  The  power  and  influence  of  the  Church  as  a  supervisory  body 
in  South  Africa. 

(c)  The  sparseness  of  the  population,  and  hence  the  continuance  of 
many  private  (itinerant)  schoolmasters.  This  practice  tended  to 
emphasise  the  responsibility  of  the  family  as  against  the  State  in 
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the  education  of  the  child.  Also  the  fact  that  "  State  "  and 
"  Government  "  were  usually  associated  with  everything  English 
and  anti-Dutch  strengthened  this  anti-state  attitude. 

(d)  The  practice  of  giving  voluntary  contributions  for  educational 
purposes  which  emphasized  the  charitable  rather  than  the  National 
aspect  of  education. 

(e)  Lastly,  perhaps  the  most  immediate  cause  was  the  scarcity 
of  competent  teachers  to  carry  out  such  a  system. 

Education  Department  Established  (1839)  under  a  Super- 
intendent.   His  Duties  : 

In  1839,  James  Rose  Innes,  M.A.,35  who  had  been  Professor  in 
Mathematics  in  the  South  African  College  and  formerly  a  teacher  at 
Uitenhage,  was  appointed  by  the  Government  as  "  General  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Education  ...  in  order  to  maintain  the 
efficiency  of  the  system." 

His  duties  as  outlined  by  the  Government  Memorandum  of  23rd 
May,  1839,  were  manifold.  I  give  an  account  of  them,  since  this 
is  the  only  place  in  the  history  of  South  African  Education  where 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Superintendent  are  denned  specifically  ; 
and  later  practice  in  all  the  Provinces  seems  to  have  followed  these 
on  broad  lines. 

1.  He  was  general  Inspector  :  he  had  "  to  visit  every  public  school 
once  a  year,  to  examine  the  ordinary  routine  of  daily  instruction  ; 
the  arrangement  of  the  subjects  ;  classification  of  the  pupils  ;  and 
to  institute  a  strict  inquiry  into  the  state  and  progress  of  the  schools 
generally."36 

2.  He  was  general  Registrar,  and  had  to  form  an  estimate  from 
"  the  monthly  returns  from  every  school  of  the  attendance,  conduct 
and  progress  of  every  pupil, ' '  and  from  the  quarterly  reports  of  the 
stated  examinations  held  in  presence  of  the  Local  School  Com- 
mittee— of  the  character  and  attainment  of  every  pupil,  and  grant 
them  certificates  accordingly.  These  certificates  would  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Government  when  selecting  officers  for  the  Public 
Service. 

3.  Representative  of  Education  for  the  Government. — By  means  of 
Regular  reports  he  had  to  furnish  the  Government  with  all  necessary 
information  on  the  educational  statistics  of  the  Colony. 

35  He  was  one  of  the  few  successful  teachers  that  were  brought  out  by  Lord 
Chas.  Somerset  in  1822.  He  came  from  Banff,  Scotland,  studied  at  King's 
College,  Aberdeen,  1814-18,  graduated  M.A.  1822  ;  Hon.  LL.D..  Aberdeen, 
1840. 

36  It  was  onb,  as  a  consequence  of  the  Payment- by -results  System,  intro- 
duced in  1861  into  England  and  finding  its  way  to  South  Africa,  that  inspectors 
began  to  examine  the  pupils  individually,  and  based  their  classification  of 
pupils  almost  entirely  on  that  examination. 
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4.  Curriculum  Maker. — Though  this  point  is  not  specifically 
mentioned  in  the  Government  Memorandum,  one  of  the  first  things 
that  Innes  did  on  coming  to  office  was  to  draw  up  Courses  of  Study- 
according  to  which  children  were  to  be  classified  into  the  different 
classes.37  Twenty  years  afterwards,  when  he  retired  from  office, 
it  was  testified  that  this  was  perhaps  the  best  single  thing  that  he 
had  done  to  advance  the  cause  of  education  in  the  country. 

It  was  also  the  superintendent's  duty  to  select  the  text-books. 

5.  A  Leader  of  Teachers. — The  superintendent  not  only  personally 
selected  a  number  of  the  teachers  in  the  chief  schools,  and  had  the 
right  of  finally  approving38  selections  made  by  the  local  committees, 
but  he  was  also  specially  enjoined  "  to  hold  constant  communication 
with  the  instructors  of  the  various  schools  on  the  method  of  instruc- 
tion—the progress  of  education  in  various  parts  of  the  world — the 
local  difficulties  with  which  the  local  teacher  may  have  to  contend, 
and  generally  on  every  topic  that  contributes  to  advance  the  cause 
of  Education  in  the  Colony." 

Here  we  find  embodied  in  embryo  nearly  all  the  sub-departments 
that  to-day  constitute  the  Cape  Department  of  Education  :  That 
of  the  inspectorate,  registration,  statistics,  reporting,  appointment 
of  teachers,  selection  of  text-books,  the  Education  Gazette  (which 
now  disseminates  professional  information),  etc. 

This  office  was  a  combination  of  two  offices  that  were  later  on 
established  in  England,  viz.,  that  of  Chief  Government  Inspector, 
and  that  of  Secretary  of  the  Education  Department. 

Origin  of  the  Idea  oe  Superintendent. 

When,  however,  we  view  this  innovation  in  the  light  of  contem- 
porary practice  in  other  countries,  the  question  naturally  arises  : 
Where  did  this  idea  of  a  Superintendent  as  a  single  professional  head 
of  the  educational  system  come  from  ? 

The  Practice  in  Other  Countries. 

England. — It  is  true  that  England  had  government  inspectors  ap- 
pointed for  the  first  time  in  1839  (the  date  of  the  appointment  of  the 
first  Superintendent  at  the  Cape),  when  a  grant  was  made  for  school 
buildings.  There  was  also  formed  a  Committee  of  Council  at  that 
date  to  administer  the  first  National  Grants  to  Education.  But 

37  "  Standards  "  were  introduced  into  England  only  by  the  Revised  Code  of 
1861,  and  became  customary  in  Cape  Colony  from  1873  as  far  as  Standard  IV. 
In  1886  Standards  V,  VI,  and  VII  were  introduced. 

38  The  final  appointment  of  teachers  had  hitherto  been  vested  in  the  Gover- 
nor. The  Bible  and  School  Commission  had  long  since  ceased  to  operate, 
but  was  formally  declared  defunct  in  1841. 
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there  was  no  office  corresponding  to  that  of  a  single  superintending 
head  of  the  whole  system  before  1839.39 

Prussia. — Prussia  in  1817  already  had  a  Minister  of  Religious  and 
Educational  matters  {Minister kirn  der  Oeistlichen  und  Unterrichts- 
angelegenJieiten).  France  had  a  separate  minister  of  Education  in 
1828  (Ministere  de  ITnstruction  Publique).  But  neither  of  these 
offices  can  be  regarded  as  the  prototypes  of  the  Cape  Superintendent, 
since  they  were  primarily  political,  while  the  latter  was  purely  a 
professional  office. 

Holland. — Under  the  Batavian  Republic  regime  in  Holland  we 
find  in  179840  a  Department  of  National  Education  with  Burger 
Theodoor  v.  Kooten  at  the  head  under  the  title  of  National  "  Agent  " 
for  education.  His  duty  was  to  determine  the  general  policy  with 
regard  to  text-books,  moral  education,  training  and  certification 
of  teachers,  compulsory  education,  methods  of  instruction,  etc. 
A  little  later  we  find  the  celebrated  Van  der  Ende  in  this  position 
as  special  Commissioner  for  Education.  In  1811,  during  the 
Napoleonic  regime,  he  continued  his  position  under  the  title  of 
Inspector  General. 

It  may  be  that  the  Cape's  earlier  associations  with  Holland 
exerted  an  influence  on  the  Cape  procedure,  but  we  have  found  no 
evidence  for  this  supposition. 

America. — The  only  place  in  contemporary  Education  where  the 
term  "  Superintendent  of  Education  "  was  found  was  in  some  of 
the  States  of  America. 

Michigan,  Massachusetts  and  New  York  were  the  pioneer  States 
in  this  direction  :  Michigan  had  the  first  permanent  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Education  in  1836.41  His  duties  were,  however,  purely 
financial  and  consisted  of  the  administration  of  land-grants  for 
education.  Massachusetts  had  an  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  He  collected  statistics  and  helped  to  diffuse 
information  on  the  most  approved  methods  of  Education.  This 
office,  as  Reisner  puts  it,  was  "evangelistic  rather  than  adminis- 
trative."42   New  York,  which  had  the  first  real  State  system  of 

39  In  1856  the  Committee  of  Council  was  reconstituted  into  a  Department 
of  Education,  under  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  sitting  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  a  new  official,  the  vice  President,  with  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Only  in  1899,  as  a  result  of  the  suggestions  of  the  Bryee  Com- 
mission, the  Board  of  Education  Act  was  passed,  providing  for  the  creation 
of  a  Minister  of  Education,  known  as  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
responsible  for  Primary,  Secondary  and  Technical  Education  in  England 
and  Wales.    Even  then  that  official  was  primarily  a  political  figure. 

40  Douma  :  Qeschiedenis  van  het  Lager  Onderwys  en  de  School  Opvoeding 
in  Nederland,  p.  204. 

41  CJ.  Cubberley  :  Education  in  U.S.A.,  p.  274.  "  Michigan  was  the  first 
State  to  create  the  appointive  office  of  State  Supt.  of  Public  instruction." 

42  Reisner  :  Nationalism  in  Education  since  1789,  p.  384. 
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School  Administration,  introduced  the  term  "  State  Superin- 
tendent "  for  the  first  time  only  in  1854,  when  the  State  Department 
was  founded. 

These  facts  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that,  with  the  exception 
of  some  American  States,  Cape  Colony  was  the  first  to  institute  a 
permanent  office  under  the  name  ' '  Superintendent  of  Education  ' '  ; 
and  as  regards  the  nature  of  the  office,  Cape  Colony  was  the  first  to 
appoint  a  purely  professional  man  (in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term) 
as  the  executive  head  of  a  system  of  State  education.  Soon  after- 
wards similar  offices  sprang  up  in  the  other  States  of  America,43  in 
Canada,  and  in  the  other  Dominions.44 

Sir  John  HerscheVs  Influence. 

Who,  then,  was  in  the  first  instance  responsible  for  this  new  idea  ? 
The  first  official  mention  of  this  idea  is  to  be  found  in  the  memoran- 
dum (dated  Aug.  28,  1837)45  drawn  up  by  Col.  Bell,  then  Secretary 
of  the  Colony,  and  submitted  to  Sir  John  Herschel46  for  his  opinion 
on  the  matter.  After  outlining  the  existing  system,  expatiating  on 
the  futility  of  the  Bible  and  School  Commission,  and  anathematising- 
the  "  soi-disant  teachers  "  of  the  vagabond  type,  whom  he  called 
"  drunken,  disreputable  characters  " — a  disgrace  to  the  profession — 
Bell  concluded  his  remarks  by  saying  that  the  most  important 

43  Cubberley  :  State  and  County  School  Administration  (Source  Book),  p. 
282,  et  seq. 

44  Canada  in  1844  had  as  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  Dr.  Ryerson, 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  Ontario's  system  during  the  30  years  of  his  office. 
In  1876  the  Chief  Superintendentship  was  abolished  and  a  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion put  in  his  place. 

New  Zealand  in  1877  had  a  Central  Education  Department  under  a  Minister 
of  the  Crown  and  also  a  Director  of  Education. 

Australia  got  a  State  Department  under  a  Minister  of  Public  Instruction- 
in  1880. 

45  The  original  is  in  the  Cape  Town  Archives.  (Enclosure  No.  1,  Desoatch 
No.  11,  1838.) 

46  Sir  John  Frederick  William  Herschel  (1792-1871),  the  eminent  English 
astronomer,  was  at  this  time  engaged  at  the  Cape  in  a  survey  of  the  sidereal 
heavens  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  As  a  result  of  these  four  years  (1834- 
38)  of  work  at  the  Cape,  he  received  numerous  honours  in  England  :  D.C.L. 
of  Oxford  ;  Presidency  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  (1848)  ;  and  later 
on  (1850)  the  mastership  of  the  Mint.  He  published  numerous  scientific 
works,  the  best  known  perhaps  being  his  Outlines  of  Astronomy  (1849). 

His  versatile  powers  comprehended  other  varied  accomplishments  such 
as  poetry  and  literature  ;  and  in  later  life  he  even  translated  the  Iliad  into 
verse  as  a  solace  and  enjoyment  for  his  old  age. 

While  at  the  Cape  he  often  gave  public  lectures  and  was  always  zealous" 
to  diffuse  a  love  of  knowledge  among  men  not  engaged  in  academic  pursuits. 
In  one  of  his  addresses,  with  a  kindly  and  far -seeing  wisdom,  he  told  his 
audience  that  the  advance  of  a  Nation's  intelligence,  or  a  Nation's  fame  did 
not  depend  upon  a  few  successful  philosophers  toiling  in  their  lonely  studies T 
and  gathering  great  reputations  for  their  learning  or  their  discoveries,  but 
that  a  Nation's  progress  rather  lay  in  the  diffusion  of  their  knowledge  among 
the  masses  of  the  people. 
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thing  "  to  ensure  the  proper  working  of  the  system  was.  .  .  . 
The  appointment  of  a  sound,  clear-headed  man,  either  not  belonging 
to  the  ministry,  or  so  untinctured  with  prejudice  in  favour  of  this 
or  that  form  of  Christian  Protestant  Faith,  as  to  constitute  him  an 
impartial  "  Director  General  of  Public  Schools  in  this  Colony." 

Herschel  replied  to  this  Memorandum  in  two  letters,  the  contents 
of  which  we  shall  briefly  note,  since  they  so  greatly  influenced 
the  spirit  of  the  subsequent  educational  system. 

In  the  one  letter  (17  Feb.,  1838)47  Herschel  lays  down  as  a  funda- 
mental premise  that  the  furtherance  of  Education  is  one  of  the 
duties  of  the  State,  and  to  that  end  the  Government  must  launch 
a  system  of  school  support  .  .  .  .  "  which,  to  be  efficient, 
must  not  only  be  adequate  in  extent,  but  also  systematic  and 
steadily  maintained  in  application."  .  .  .  This  lack  of  a  steady, 
strong  policy  was  the  cause  of  previous  failures. 

In  outlining  the  ways  and  means  for  putting  this  scheme  into 
effect  he  has  several  very  sound  remarks  to  make,  which  throw 
light  even  on  modern  problems  in  educational  administration  :  "  An 
essential  character  of  a  well-organised  system  is  the  direct  responsi- 
bility of  every  member  of  it  to  a  recognised  official  superior,  and, 
ultimately,  to  a  central  opinion  and  power,  acting  on  consistent 
principles,  and  calling  for  constant  information  on  every  point  of 
practical  detail.  The  shorter  the  chain  the  more  perfect  the 
organisation,  and  for  the  purpose  In  question  I  agree  entirely  with 
the  concluding  suggestion  of  the  "  Memorandum,"  that  the  central 
responsibility  should  be  lodged  in  one  individual.  A  Board  of 
Educational  Commissioners  in  a  community  like  this  must,  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  thing,  be  either  a  constant  scene  of  dispute  or  a 
body  in  which  some  prominent  member  suggests  and  acts  for  all, 
while  the  responsibility  of  his  mesaures  is  divided  among  the 
number." 

The  first  step  in  the  execution  of  this  system  must  be  the  improve- 
ment of  the  status  of  the  teacher.48  And  Government  support 
should  be  specially  liberal  with  regard  to  teachers'  salaries. 
Herschel  discountenances  Bell's  scheme  of  making  the  teaching 

47  Original  Letter  in  Herschel's  handwriting  is  in  the  Cape  Town  Archives 
(Despatch  No.  11,  1838,  Enclosure  2.) 

48  .  ..."  It  is  not  in  human  nature  that  a  service  which  is  con- 
sidered as  adequately  remunerated  by  a  salary  barely  sufficient  to  maintain 
an  individual,  insufficient  for  a  family,  and  accompanied  by  no  power,  no 
privilege,  no  honorary  circumstances  of  any  description,  but  on  the  contrary, 
associated  with  proverbial  drudgery,  should  carry  with  it  any  share  of  public 
self  respect.  ...  I  should  consider  £150  as  the  very  lowest  remuneration 
which  ought  to  be  secured  to  a  schoolmaster  on  the  Government  Establish- 
ment, with  his  house,  and  the  present  et  ceteras." — -Herschel  .  Letter,  Feb. 
17,  1838. 
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profession  a  stepping  stone  to  the  ministry — a  device  for  enhancing 
the  prestige  of  the  profession  by  ecclesiastical  connections,  which 
seems  to  have  been  characteristic  of  the  period.  (Cf.  Sir  John 
Cradock's  scheme.) 

"  To  make  the  profession  of  Education  truly  respectable  it  must  be 
made  an  independent  profession  ;  one  within  the  pale  of  which  an 
ample  reward  may  be  found,  and  without  quitting  which  proficiency 
may  be  followed  by  promotion."  The  far-sightedness  of  these 
ideas  needs  no  comment. 

In  the  other  letter,49  entitled  "  Further  considerations  on  the 
working  of  the  Government  Free  Schools,"  he  lays  down  the  general 
ideals  of  education — or,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  the  objects50  to  be 
attained  by  the  educational  institutions  of  any  country."  These 
ideals  were  incorporated  verbatim  in  the  subsequent  Government 
Memorandum  on  Education  (23  May,  1839).  He  also  outlined  the 
general  methods  of  discipline  and  class-room  procedure  ("  the 
pupils  must  not  be  mere  passive  listeners  but  active  respondents  " 
a  hint  that  would  be  apropos  to  our  present-day  school  practice), 
and  a  system  of  adult  education  by  means  of  public  lectures. 

Possible  Influence  of  the  Prussian  System. 

The  idea  of  Education  as  a  State  function  was  still  a  new  one,  and 
one  which  was  scarcely  entertained  in  England  at  all  at  this  time. 
In  Germany,  of  course,  the  principle  had  already  been  accepted 
and  carried  into  effect.    In  1834  Cousin's  famous  Report  on  the 

49  This  seems  to  be  the  letter  referred  to  as  missing  both  by  the  1863 
Commission's  Report  (p.  64)  and  by  the  Eng.  Board  of  Education  Special 
Reports,  Vol.  V,  p.  23.  The  writer  found  it  in  the  Public  Record  Office, 
London.  Vol.  CO.  48,  188.  In  a  letter  to  the  Government  (dated  5  Mar., 
1840),  John  Allen,  Inspector  of  Schools  in  England,  requests  that  the  letters 
of  Herschel  on  Education  be  copied  and  printed  for  circulation  for  the  benefit 
of  England.  As  far  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  find  out,  only  the  letter 
of  17  Feb.,  1838,  has  appeared  in  print.  A  copy  of  it  will  be  found  in  Appendix 
V  of  the  1863  Ed.  Com.  Report,  and  in  Bunbury's  Residence  at  the  Cape 
1848,  Chap.  XII. 

30  According  to  Herschel  the  Aims  of  Education  are  as  follows  : — 
(a)  "  To  form  in  the  individual  advantageous  personal  habits. 
(6)  To  store  the  mind  with  useful  knowledge  and  practical  maxims, 
available  for  the  demands  of  life. 

(c)  To  enlarge  the  powers  and  capacities  of  the  mind,  and  to  elevate 

his  propensities  by  familiarising  him  with  trains  of  connected  and 
serious  thought,  and  with  high  examples  of  moral  and  intellectual 
conduct. 

(d)  To  form  good  citizens  and  men  by  instructing  them  in  the  relations 

of  social  and  civil  life  ;  and  to  fit  them  for  a  higher  state  of  exist- 
ence, by  teaching  them  those  which  connect  them  with  their 
Maker  and  Redeemer." 
In  order  to  render  this  list  more  complete  for  the  children  of  the  Cape  the 
Government  Mem.  adds,  in  characteristic  way,  a  fifth  aim,  viz.,  "  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  English  language." 
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Condition  of  Public  Instruction  in  Germany,  and  particularly  Prussia, 
made  to  the  French  Government  was  published  in  England  ;  and 
there  is  a  probability  that  it  also  influenced  the  ideas  of  Sir  John 
Herschel,  who  had  many  international  interests  and  relations, 
just  as  it  first  so  convincingly  influenced  France  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  her  system  of  Education,  and  later  on  influenced  the  budding 
State  systems  in  the  United  States.    Thus  Cubberley  writes  : — 

"  The  translation  of  Cousin's  Report  into  English  and  the 
publication  of  half  of  it  in  the  United  States  came  just  as  our 
new  State  school  systems  were  beginning  to  take  form  and  just 
as  the  battle  for  State  control  was  in  full  swing.  Its  convincing 
description  of  the  strong  Prussian  State  school  organisation, 
under  a  State  minister,  and  with  State  control  over  so  many 
matters  was  everywhere  of  value  in  this  country.  .  .  These 
influences  were  evident  chiefly  in  Michigan  and  Massachusetts."1 

There  is,  therefore,  a  likelihood  that  we  have  in  the  Prussian 
system  the  common  source  out  of  which  the  idea  of  a  single  executive 
head  of  a  State  system  of  Education  sprouted  at  almost  the  same 
time  in  Michigan,  Massachusetts  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  Contribution  of  John  Fairbairn. 

The  man,  however,  to  whom  much  of  the  credit  is  due  with  regard 
to  this  new  scheme,  and  in  fact,  with  whom,  in  the  writer's  opinion, 
the  idea  of  a  Superintendent  as  a  professional  leader  first  originated, 
was  John  Fairbairn,  editor  of  the  "  Commercial  Advertiser  "  and 
ex-schoolmaster  at  Cape  Town.  Though  he  is  not  mentioned  by 
name  in  the  Government  Memorandum,  yet  his  outline  of  the  duties 
of  the  superintendent  was  one  of  the  enclosures  in  the  despatch  by 
Governor  Napier  to  Lord  Glenelg,  Secretary  of  State  in  England. 
This  Memorandum  for  the  Advancement  of  Education  at  the 
Cape  "  (dated  18  Feb.,  1838)  by  Fairbairn  is  of  such  importance 
that  I  have  printed  it  as  an  Appendix  to  this  chapter. 

Where  Col.  Bell  in  his  original  Memorandum  dismisses  the 
appointment  of  a  superintendent  in  a  sentence,  John  Fairbairn 
outlines  a  carefully  analysed  scheme  of  duties  for  this  official  and 
lays  special  stress  on  the  high  standard  of  professional  supervision 
and  leadership  that  must  be  maintained.  Education  is  to  be 
specially  studied  by  the  superintendent  as  a  branch  of  moral  and 

i  Cubberley  :  Public  Education  in  the  United  States,  p.  273.  New  York, 
1919.  "  The  publication  of  the  Report  came  just  as  Michigan  was  organising 
the  Union  as  a  State,  and  .  .  .  the  leaders  there  .  .  .  discussed 
together  "  the  fundamental  principles  which  were  deemed  important  for  the 
convention  to  adopt,"  and  it  was  agreed  by  them  that  education  "  should 
be  made  a  distinct  branch  of  the  government,  and  that  the  constitution  ought 
to  provide  for  an  officer  who  should  have  the  whole  matter  in  charge  and  thus 
keep  its  importance  perpetually  before  the  public  mind." 
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political  science.  Herschel,  admirable  though  his  memorandum 
may  be  in  other  respects,  somewhat  ignores  this  demand  for  high 
professional  fitness  which  Fairbairn  stresses.  He  says  that  "  the 
function  (of  Superintendent)  is  not  calling  for  any  very  extravagant 
qualifications.  Good  plain  sense,  a  general  good  education,  with 
a  high  impression  of  its  value,  and  a  proper  appreciation  of  its  ends 
and  means,  together  with  the  talent  of  supervision  and  insight  into 
human  character,  seem  all  the  positive  qualities  needed.  The 
absence  of  party  spirit  and  religious  bigotry  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  the  opposite  extreme  of  indifference  for  all  religion  on  the  other 
seem  to  include  the  negative." 

A  comparison  of  the  duties  outlined  in  the  Government's  final 
Memorandum  (23  May,  1839)  with  those  in  Fairbairn's  letter  wilt 
show  what  an  influence  the  latter  had  on  the  former.  His  contribu- 
tion was  the  greater  because  by  means  of  his  paper  he  was  continu- 
ally keeping  education  beforethe  public  mind  and  drawing  attention 
to  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  Bible  and  School  Commission,  and  to 
the  better  alternative  of  having  a  one-man-executive  head. 

We  have  devoted  considerable  space  to  the  origin  of  the  duties 
and  functions  of  the  Superintendent  o  Education  because  here 
the  foundations  of  the  office  as  it  exists  to-day  were  laid.  No 
subsequent  legislation  again  touched  on  this  point  in  such  a  vital 
way  ;  and  most  people  to-day  believe  that  that  office  is  governed 
merely  by  tradition.  When  in  subsequent  years  the  other  Provinces 
adopted  the  office  of  superintendent  of  education  they  were  largely 
guided  by  the  principles  obtaining  in  the  Cape  Colony  (as  outlined 
above). 

The  New  System. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  superintendency  of  education  several 
other  changes  were  made  in  the  organisation  of  the  system,  which 
had  a  permanent  effect. 

(a)  The  new  system  involved  the  division  of  schools  into  two 
classes  :  The  First  Class  or  Principal  Schools  in  the  larger  centres 
included  elementary  and  secondary  instruction  in  one  building.'- 
The  Second  Class  schools  in  smaller  centres  had  only  the  Primary 
Course.  These  schools  were  maintained  by  the  Government  and 
were  known  as  Government  Schools,  Primary  Instruction  being 

2  In  the  Primary  Schools  the  following  subjects  were  taught  :  Reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  English,  Dutch,  geography,  outlines  of  history,  physical 
science  and  religious  instruction.  Secondary  instruction  added  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  mathematics,  surveying,  physical  geography  and  the  outlines 
of  geology.    Fees  (£4  p. a.)  were  charged  in  the  Secondary  Department. 

The  exigencies  of  colonial  conditions  necessitated  the  adoption  of  a  unified 
school  in  which  primary  and  secondary  instruction  were  combined  in  one 
building.  The  same  thing  happened  in  the  United  States.  This  was  an 
element  not  borrowed  from  the  English  tradition,  since  in  England  the  fixed 
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free.  In  1843  a  system  of  Aided  Schools  was  started  for  the  country 
districts,  which  were  later  on  known  as  Third  Class  schools.  This 
terminology  of  dividing  schools  obtained  until  a  few  years  ago. 

(b)  The  foundation  of  the  policy  with  regard  to  Religious  Instruc- 
tion at  this  time.  The  equitable  settlement  arrived  at  prevented 
Religion  from  being  totally  excluded  from  South  African  schools, 
as  has  been  the  case  in  France  and  in  U.S.A. 

(c)  A  start  was  made  with  school  libraries. 

(d)  A  normal  school  was  started  which,  however,  failed  after  a 
few  years  of  unsuccessful  work.3 

The  Progress  Made. 

Lord  Glenelg,  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  approved  of  the  scheme 
as  set  forth  by  the  final  Memorandum  of  Col.  Bell,  and  authorised 
the  expenditure  for  it.4 

The  systematisation  of  education  control  lifted  education  to  a 
considerably  higher  plane.  A  few  other  elements  contributed  to 
this  progress,  such  as  the  fact  that  the  Government  Schools  were 
free  to  all  (at  least  as  far  as  Primary  instruction  was  concerned), 
and  the  singularly  fortunate  selection  by  the  Government  of  its 
superintendent.  Many  letters  in  the  Archives  testify  that  wherever 
Mr.  Lines  went  he  was  "  met  with  a  most  cordial  reception  from  all 
classes  of  the  community." 

And  lastly,  perhaps  the  most  telling  factor  of  all  :  The  calibre  of 
the  teachers  in  the  leading  schools  was  considerably  improved, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  trained  men  were  selected  by  the  Superin- 
tendent in  Britain.  Better  salaries  were  paid  and  the  prestige  of 
the  profession  was  proportionally  enhanced.  This  did  not,  however,, 
apply  to  the  country  districts5  where  the  old-type  "  meester  "  still 
had  sway  ;  nor  did  all  the  teachers  planned  for  by  the  Glenelg 
scheme  arrive. 

class  distinctions  kept  secondary  education  to  the  public  schools  and  distinct 
from  elementary  and  preparatory  schools. 

A  good  outline  of  the  significance  of  these  three  classes  of  schools  and  their 
later  development  will  be  found  in  the  Cape  Supt.  Report,  1907,  p.  4.  In 
1908  a  new  basis  of  grading  schools  was  formed  :  (A)  High  Schools.  (B)  First 
Class  Public  Schools.  (C)  Second  Class  Public  Schools.  (D)  Third  Class 
Public  Schools.    (E)  Private  Farm  Schools. 

3  This  Normal  School  under  Buchanan  had  17  students  in  1842,  50  in  1843 
(January),  and  140  in  1843  (December). — Letter  by  Innes,  Dec.  28,  1843. 
This  school,  however,  never  turned  out  a  single  teacher. 

4  This  involved  in  toto  :  £3,460,  which  was  constituted  as  follows  :  £500 
for  the  Superintendent's  salary,  plus  £60.  Four  teachers  at  £300  p. a.  each  ; 
4  teachers  at  £200,  plus  £30  for  house  rent  ;  4  teachers  at  £150  p. a. — Letter, 
27  July,  1838.    Public  Record  Office,  London. 

5  On  his  first  tour  of  inspection  Innes  estimated  that  there  were  over  90 
private  teachers  in  the  three  districts  of  Caledon,  Graaff -Reinet,  and  Somerset 
alone,  who,  for  a  miserable  pittance  (£2  or  £3  per  month  and  board)  gave 
elementary  instruction  to  the  children  of  the  farmers. 
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As  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  graph  (Diagram  4),  Innes 
found  the  Government  English  Free  Schools  established  by  Lord 
Charles  Somerset  in  1822  decidedly  on  the  down  grade.  In  18276 
there  were  17  of  these  schools  with  1,737  pupils.  When  Innes  went 
on  his  first  tour  of  inspection  he  found  only  11  such  schools  with 
503  pupils.  As  a  result  of  his  efforts  the  Government  schools 
gradually  revived,  until  in  1854  their  number  rose  to  30.  The 
improvement  of  these  schools  was  due  almost  entirely  to  the  in- 
creased efficiency  of  the  system  subsequent  to  the  appointment 
of  the  Superintendent,  as  can  be  seen  on  the  graph. 

This  new  system  of  so-called  Government  Established  Schools 
was,  however,  entirely  unsuited  to  the  majority  of  the  white 
population.  In  spirit  it  was  nothing  else  than  the  system  of 
English  Free  Schools  introduced  by  Lord  Chas.  Somerset  in  1822, 
"  to  be  carried  out  at  the  expense  of  the  Home  Government  .... 
and  for  a  special  purpose,"7  viz.,  the  anglisation  of  the  Boers. 

What  was  the  people's  reaction  to  this  system  ?  The  answer 
can  be  found  in  the  accompanying  graph.  As  soon  as  Lord  Somerset 
started  with  his  schools  a  great  number  of  small  private  schools 
sprang  up  all  over  the  country8.  The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants 
preferred  paying  the  total  cost  of  education  themselves,  to  receiving 
gratis9  instruction  for  their  children  in  schools  where  their  mother- 
tongue  was  not  taught.  This  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  decline  of 
the  Free  Schools,  and,  in  spite  of  their  temporary  revival,  of  their 
ultimate  extinction  in  1875.    (See  Diagram  4.) 

Naturally,  the  soi-disant  teachers  whom  these  farmers  privately 
engaged,  could  not  teach  as  well  as  those  in  the  Free  Schools,  and 
hence  the  education  of  the  bulk  of  the  population  failed  to  profit 
directly  through  the  establishment  of  the  new  system. 

Innes,  who  had  been  acquainted  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  for  a  considerable  time,  laid  his  finger  on  the  weak  spot 


6  The  first  educational  returns  were  made  to  the  Home  Government  in  that 
year. 

7  Innes  :  Superintendent' 's  Report  for  1854,  15  August. 

8  These  must  have  accounted  for  a  good  number  of  children,  because  in 
1824  (4  October)  Somerset  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Bathurst  that  there  were 
altogether  3,946  children  at  school  all  over  the  country. 

9  Apart  from  this  reason  the  people  of  the  Cape  seemed  for  a  considerable 
time  afterwards  to  have  been  averse  to  free  education,  e.g.  the  Divisional 
Councils  that  were  established  in  1855  to  manage  education  were  in  favour 
of  a  fee  system  ;  and  the  fact  that  people  do  not  appreciate  a  thing  that  they 
do  not  pay  for  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  the  Superintendent  (1861  Report). 
"  Irregularity  (of  attendance),  I  find  is  always  the  rule  where  gratuitous 
education  is  given  ;  where  school  fees,  however  small,  are  levied,  it  becomes 
the  exception."  Of  course,  with  the  introduction  of  the  Aid  System  school 
fees  were  introduced  into  nearly  all  schools. 

6 
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DIAGRAM  4. 
Cape  Colony. 

The  Rise  and  Decline  of  the  English  Government  Free  Schools 
established  by  lord  charles  somerset  (1820-1875). 
N ote. — The  rise  of  a  number  of  Private  Schools  after  1830  and  the  consequent 
decline  of  the  English  Schools.  These  were  revived  by  the  establishment 
of  a  Department  under  a  Superintendent  in  1839.  The  beginning  of  a  system 
of  Grants-in-aid  in  1843,  which  culminated  in  the  Act  of  1865,  caused  the 
decline  of  the  English  Government  Schools. 

NO.  Of 

Schools 

220  I  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  


In  1839  a  Supt.  of  1365  Ed.  Aot. 

Ed.  was  appointed. 


Legend  : 

 Government  Established  Free  Schools  (English) 

-  —  Private  Schools  (Dutch). 

-  Aided  Public  Schools. 
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Figures  illustrated  by  Diagram  4. 


No.  of  Govt. 

Date.           Eng  Free  Sources  of  Data.  Aided  Public  Schools. 

Schools. 

1822  . .  (i  Returns    to    Home    Govt.  : 
(1,737  Pupils). 

1827  .  .  26 

1837  ..  17  Special  Report;   (750  pupils). 

1839  ..  11  Innes  Report  ;  (503  pupils). 

1840  ..  11  Innes  Report ;  (513  pupils). 

1842  ..  17  Innes  Report;  (1,596  pupils). 

1843  ..  20  Rowan*    0  Rowan. 

1844  ..  20  Innes  ;  (1,500  pupils). 

2846  . .  25  Theal  :  Vol,  IV,  242          .  .  56  Theal. 

1854  . .  30  Rowan    19  Rowan. 

1959  ..  20  „    52 

1860  . .  19  „  -..  *   83 

1861  ..  19  „    90 

1862  ..  16  „    104 

1863  ..  9  „    116 

1864  . .  9  „    140 

1865  ..  9  „    140  „ 

1866  ..  5  „    147 

1867  5  „    166 

1868  ..  4  „    179  „ 

1869  .  3  „  ....        . .  169  „ 

1870  ..  3  „  . .        ....  155 

1871  ..  3  „  ......  159 

1872  ..  3  „    166 

1673  . .  1  „               ....        . .  167 

1874  .-.  1  „  ......  181 

1875  .  .  0      s  '.,.„••  ..        ..       >-. .  191 

1876  (half-vear)    0     .        „    185 

1877  ..  0  „  ..        ....  206 


Private  Schools.  Source  : 

1830  ..         39  English  Blue  Books 

1835  . .         34  for  these  years. 

1836  ..36 

1837  . .  86 

1838  . .  92 

1839  . .  94 

1840  . .  88 

1841  ..  112 


Note. — Owing  to  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  the  educational  returns  in  those 
early  days  these  figures  are  by  no  means  reliable.  They  are,  however,  the 
best  available  and  are  useful  for  indicating  general  tendencies,  which  can  be 
plainly  seen  on  the  accompanying  graph. 


*  Our  Educational  System  :  a  Paper  by  Inspector  A.  N.  Rowan,  1878. 
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when  he  wrote  :10  "  For,  however  important  the  diffusion  of  the 
English  language  through  every  district  of  the  colony  is  justly 
acknowledged  to  be,  on  many  and  obvious  grounds,  there  is  another 
object  in  the  educational  institutions  of  this  country  to  which  this 
is  secondary,  viz.  (as  expressed  by  Sir  John  Herschel),  '  to  form 
good  citizens  and  men,  by  instructing  them  in  the  relations  of  social 
and  civil  life  and  to  fit  them  for  a  higher  state  of  existence,  by 
teaching  them  those  which  connect  them  with  their  Maker  and 
Redeemer.'  This,  the  most  important  business  of  the  teacher, 
must  commence  with  early  youth  and,  therefore  necessarily,  in  the 
language  which  is  vernacular,  not  in  that  which  is  acquired." 

It  is  strange  that  it  took  subsequent  authorities  more  than  half  a 
century  to  realise  this  bit  of  educational  wisdom  in  actual  practice. 

Once  the  Department  was  established  in  working  order,  further 
development  consisted  chiefly  in  increasing  the  sphere  of  super- 
vision of  the  superintendent  over  an  ever-increasing  number  of 
pupils.  Counting  also  the  3,741  pupils  that  were  in  the  "  Aided 
Mission  Schools,"11  who  generally  comprised  the  bulk  of  the  school- 
going  youth  in  those  days,  the  numbers  under  the  supervision  of  the 
superintendent  increased  to  5,592  in  1844.  The  superintendent  was 
supposed  to  visit  all  public  schools  personally  at  least  once  a  year. 
When  one  considers  the  wide  area12  which  had  to  be  covered  and 
the  fact  that  until  1843  (when  he  received  a  single  clerk  at  £60  p. a. 
to  help  him  in  the  office),  the  Superintendent  had  to  do  everything 
single-handed,  one  is  not  surprised  that  Innes  found  the  task  an 
impossible  one. 

SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTER  V. 

Up  to  1839  there  had  been  no  continuity  of  educational  policy. 
On  the  one  hand  there  were  the  feeble  and  sporadic  efforts  of  the 
Bible  and  School  Commission  to  bring  education  to  the  outlying 

10  Cape  Supt.'s  Report,  1855-56.  To  remedy  the  situation,  Innes  suggested 
that  young  Scotch  teachers  should,  on  their  way  to  the  Cape,  touch  at  Holland 
long  enough  to  learn  Dutch,  and  that  Dutch  teachers  go  from  Holland  to 
England  to  learn  English  before  they  proceeded  to  South  Africa.  This  plan 
was,  however,  not  fully  carried  out. 

As  early  as  1839  Innes  already  realised  the  fact  that  as  a  rule  the  Scottish 
teachers  assimilated  the  Dutch  language  and  customs  much  more  readily 
than  the  English,  e.g.  in  a  letter  to  Bell  he  says  :  "In  all  stations  where  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  Dutch  extraction,  I  beg  to  suggest  that  in 
the  selection  a  preference  should  be  given  to  students  from  Scottish  Universi- 
ties." 

1 1  Most  of  these  were  generally  coloured  pupils.  The  statistics  of  these 
Mission  Schools  show  that  the  majority  of  the  pupils  were  of  the  sub-standard 
kind,  barely  learning  to  read. 

12  An  area  bigger  than  that  of  the  British  Isles  and  Holland  combined. 
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districts,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  English  Government,  by  a 
system  of  English  Schools,  antagonised  a  considerable  part  of  the 
white  population  and  nullified  any  efforts  it  might  have  put  forth. 
This  attitude  of  the  people  towards  State  Education,  together  with 
the  fact  that  the  Church  had  still  a  great  deal  of  control  in  education, 
and  that  a  laissez  faire  policy,  according  to  which  the  family  was  re- 
garded as  the  social  unit  for  the  education  of  children,  still  prevailed 
amongst  the  people  ....  all  contributed  towards  making  the 
unification  of  Education  under  one  single  head  (which  was  the  dream 
of  de  Mist  in  1804)  almost  an  impossibility.  The  actual  establish- 
ment of  a  State  Department  of  Education  under  a  Superintendent 
as  early  as  1839,  when  there  were  only  rare  instances  of  State' 
systems  in  other  countries,  requires  explanation  as  to  the  way  in 
which  it  was  brought  about. 

Though  the  ensuing  system  of  education  under  a  Department 
and  Superintendent  has  been  called  the  "  Herschel  System  "  in 
honour  of  the  eminent  astronomer  who  assisted  the  Governor,  Sir 
George  Napier,  with  suggestions  in  the  drawing  up  of  the  scheme, 
Sir  John  Herschel  was  by  no  means  the  only  contributor  to  the  new 
system.  The  idea  of  the  appointment  of  a  central  officer  to  take 
charge  of  education,  the  grading  of  the  schools  into  First  and  Second 
Classes,  the  solution  of  the  religious  difficulty  all  appeared  first  in 
the  original  government  memorandum.  For  this  either  Sir  George 
Napier  or  Col.  Bell,  the  Secretary  of  the  Colony,  was  responsible. 
"  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  spirit  which  permeated 
the  (final)  Government  Memorandum  was  in  great  part  an  emanation 
from  Herschel."13  He  outlined  the  ultimate  objectives  of  education 
and  held  up  before  the  people  the  high  ideals  of  teaching  as  an 
"  independent  profession." 

The  third  contributor  was  Mr.  John  Fairbairn,  schoolmaster  and 
editor,  to  whom  is  due,  in  the  first  place,  the  stirring  up  of  public 
opinion  in  favour  of  such  a  system,  and  in  the  second  place,  the 
conception  of  a  non-political,  professional  head  of  the  system, 
properly  trained  for  the  purpose — a  conception  in  which  he  was 
ahead  even  of  Germany  (Prussia),  where  the  state  system  of 
education  first  originated,  and  of  some  of  the  American  States, 
where  they  were  trying  to  put  these  principles  into  practice. 
Fairbairn  worked  out  a  detailed  list  of  duties  for  this  officer,  which 
the  Government  followed  closely  in  the  succeeding  regulations. 
Theal  is  probably  right  in  saying  that :  "To  Mr.  John  Fairbairn, 
editor  of  the  '  Commercial  Advertiser,'  as  much  credit  is  due  as  to 
either  Sir  George  Napier  or  Sir  John  Herschel  for  the  improvement 
that  at  this  time  was  made  in  the  public  school  system." 

13  English  Board  of  Education  Special  Report,  Vol.  V. 
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We  have  now  seen  the  development  of  the  central  autfwrity,  which 
was  the  modern  education  department  in  embryo.  We  shall  now 
proceed  to  consider  the  development  of  local  control  and  responsi- 
bility. 

APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  V. 

Memorandum,  or  Suggestions,  of  Mr.  John  Fairbairn  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Education  at  the  Cape,  19  Feb.,  1838. 

Government  desiring  to  introduce  a  good  system  of  education  into  this 
Colony,  and  among  the  Native  Tribes  connected  with  it  and  the  British 
Nation  by  many  important  relations,  may  accomplish  its  purpose  by, — 

*I.  Appointing  a  Commissioner  of  Education  to  advise  with  and  to  receive 
and  execute  the  Commands  of  the  Governor  on  all  subjects  connected  with 
the  Public  Schools  and  Educational  Institutions  : — 
and  principally, 

1.  In  the  Establishment  of  Public  Schools  in  proper  situations  within  the 

Colony,  and  among  the  Tribes  connected  with  it  by  treaties  ; 

2.  In  the  Appointment  of  Teachers  ; 

3.  In  digesting  a  General  Plan  or  Course  of  Instruction  ; 

4.  In  forming  and  maintaining  a  System  of  Visitation  or  Inspection  ; 

5.  In  Keeping  up  a  constant  correspondence  with  every  Teacher  on  the 

state  of  his  School,  so  that  the  Government  should  always  know  : 

(a)  The  number  of  Pupils  present  every  day,— 
(6)  The  things  taught  in  each  class, — 

(c)  The  name,  age,  and  nation  of  every  pupil  in  each  class,  his  place 
in  the  class,  his  progress,  and  his  character  as  a  pupil ; — 

6.  In  ascertaining  the  number  of  Children  under  Five  years  of  age  : — ■ 

between  Five  and  Ten  ;  and  between  Ten  and  Fifteen  years  of  age, 
within  Three  miles  of  each  Public  School-House  ;  and  beyond  the 
Third,  but  within  the  Seventh  mile  ; — how  many  of  them  attend  the 
public  School,  how  many  attend  other  Schools,  how  many  attend 
no  school,  and  why  they  do  not  ;  and  in  completing  the  Educational 
Statistics  of  the  Colony  and  the  neighbouring  nations. 
*7.  In  assisting  the  Teachers  in  the  Improvement  of  their  own  methods  of 
Instruction,  by  conveying  to  them  the  Information  respecting  the 
State  and  Progress  of  Education  in  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the 
world — furnishing  them  with  Copies  of  the  published  Reports  of 
Proceedings  in  Parliaments,  Universities,  and  other  Public  and 
Learned  Bodies  connected  with  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  the 
advancement  of  Science  and  the  progress  of  Society,  in  kindling  a 
love  of  knowledge  in  their  neighbourhoods  and  districts,  in  founding 
Libraries  and  circulating  Books  among  the  people. 
8.  In  aiding  the  Teachers  to  elevate  the  Standard  of  Education,  and  to 
secure  for  Teaching  as  a  Profession,  that  degree  of  Public  Respect 
required,  amongst  other  things,  for  the  perfecting  of  discipline  : — 

II.  Selecting  a  man  for  this  important  office  capable  of  entering  fully  and 
zealously  into  the  benevolent  views  of  Government  in  thus  providing  for  the 
happiness  of  the  people  by  making  them  wiser  and  better,  he  should  be, 

1.  Sincerely  attached  to  the  British  Government,  Name,  and  Nation  ; — 

2.  Able  to  estimate  at  their  practical  value,  or  rather   at  their  real 

nothingness,  with  respect  to  his  office,  the  microscopic  differences  of 


'Italics  mine. 
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colour,  Nation,  Language,  Rank,  and  the  Sectional  distinctions  of 
Religion  ; — 

3.  He  should  entertain  a  high  respect  for  the  office  of  a  Teacher,  and  be 

willing  to  rest  his  reputation  on  rendering  the  System  of  Instruction 
more  and  more  comprehensive  and  complete  ; — ■ 

4.  He  should  regard  the  Education  of  the  People  as  the  main  pillar  in 

the  temple  of  Civilisation  and  good  Government. 

5.  He  should  be  qualified  and  disposed  to  correspond  with  the  most 

eminent  men  in  the  profession  everywhere  ;  and  also  with  those  who 
as  Philosophers  or  Statesmen,  cultivate  Education  as  a  branch  of 
moral  and  Political  Science. 

On  the  character  of  this  office  will  depend  the  success  of.  the  scheme,  for 
the  above  is  only  a  Sketch  of  the  Heads  of  his  Duties.  The  details  are  infinite, 
and  to  discharge  them  with  due  regard  to  the  ever  varying  circumstances, 
will  require  the  constant  exercise  of  discretion.  It  will  be  one  of  Ids  duties 
to  assist  the  Government  in  framing  Instructions  for  his  own  guidance,  and 
in  enlarging  or  otherwise  modifying  them  from  time  to  time. 

This  Memorandum  is  respectfully  submitted  to  His  Excellency  merely  as  a 
sketch,  by  His  Excellency's  most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

JOHN  FAIRBAIRN. 

Cape  Town,  (The  Letter  containing  Fairbairn's  signature  is  in  Cape 

19  Feb.,  1838.       Town  Archives.     Enclosure  No.  3.  DespatchNo.il 
of  1838). 
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THE  GROWTH  OP  THE  AID  SYSTEM  AND   OF  LOCAL 
RESPONSIBILITY. 

We  shall  now  leave  the  central  body  for  a  while  and  devote  our 
attention  to  the  growth  of  local  participation  in  educational  con- 
trol. As  we  saw,  the  existing  system  of  English  Free  Schools 
was  entirely  out  of  harmony  with  the  temperament  of  the  people. 
Their  reaction  involved  the  birth  of  a  new  system  of  schools  which 
in  a  few  decades  completely  outstripped  the  free  school  idea  and 
brought  about  its  disruption.  It  was  a  question  of  principle. 
Hitherto  the  Somerset-Herschel  system  had  meant  that  the  Govern- 
ment paid  the  piper  and  therefore  called  the  tune — in  fact,  called 
all  the  tunes.  The  people  soon  began  to  feel  that  they  wanted  a 
say  in  the  matter  too.  In  this  way  the  system  of  grants-in-aid 
of  local  effort  grew  up  in  place  of  that  of  total  Government  support. 

Increased  Local  Efforts  with  Government  Aid. 

1 .  A  step  in  this  direction  was  made  in  1841  when  the  Government 
started  to  encourage  the  Mission  Schools  14  by  paying  the  salary 
of  the  teacher. 

2.  Another  was  the  important  regulation  of  1843  which  provided 
for  Government  assistance  to  schools  "  in  Agricultural  districts. 
The  Government  grant  consisted  of  £30  towards  the  teacher's 
salary,  on  condition  that  the  local  residents  provided  a  school  room 
and  a  house  for  the  teacher,  paid  fees  so  as  to  make  the  teacher's 
total  salary  at  least  £70,  and  elected  a  school  committee  which 
should  nominate  the  teacher  subject  to  the  Superintendent's 
approval.  English  had  to  be  taught  as  a  subject  and  the  instruction 
was  to  be  secular  as  in  the  Government  Schools. 

The  new  schools  thus  created  came  in  course  of  time  to  be  known 
as  Third  Class  15  Schools.  By  1850  there  were  only  ten  of  these 
schools.  The  reason  why  at  the  start  the  people  availed  themselves 
so  little  of  Governmental  aid  was  because  they  did  not  even  know 

14  These  were  schools  conducted  by  churches  and  missionary  societies 
in  village  centres  or  rural  districts.  Sometimes  these  mission  schools  were 
infant  schools,  sometimes  industrial  schools,  sometimes  partly  schools, 
partly  churches.  They  were  generally  attended  by  coloured  children  and 
often  also  by  the  poorer  classes  of  white  children. 

15  In  1853  there  were  19  of  these  schools  with  1,055  pupils.  In  1855  there 
were  about  26  of  these  schools.  The  returns  for  1887  give  168  third-class 
schools  on  farms,  with  a  total  of  3,559  pupils. 
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that  such  regulations  existed.  Departmental  publicity  was  so 
bad  in  these  remote  districts  that  till  late  in  the  century  it  was 
found  that  many  of  the  teachers  were  quite  ignorant  of  the  depart- 
mental regulations.16 

And  even  where  the  people  were  acquainted  with  the  conditions 
of  aid,  the  various  little  red-tape  formalities  that  had  to  be  gone 
through  were  often  a  sufficient  deterrent  to  the  starting  of  a  school. 
In  such  cases,  the  clergyman  often  put  the  transaction  through  and 
carried  on  the  necessary  correspondence  with  the  department, 
sending  up  returns,  etc.  The  contribution  which  the  ministry  of 
the  Church  made  in  this  way  for  education  in  the  country  districts 
can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

3.  In  1845  the  Government  decided  to  pay  only  three-fifths 
instead  of  the  whole  salary  of  the  Church  Clerk  teachers,  of  whom 
there  were  still  five  in  the  country. 

4.  In  1854  Innes  suggested  in  his  report  that 

"  all  expenses  in  the  shape  of  school  buildings,  salaries  to  assistant 
masters  and  pupil  teachers,  school  apparatus,  be  provided 
for  by  a  school  rate,  leviable  by  the  municipal  bodies  of  the 
town  and  district :  in  which  I  would  vest  the  nomination  of 
the  teacher  and  the  appointment  of  the  school  commission. 

.  Hitherto  all  contingent  expenditure  connected 
with  these  (town)  schools  has  been  defrayed  out  of  the  public 
revenue.  This  I  propose  should  be  discontinued,  and  the 
sole  charge  of  the  revenue  confined  to  the  salaries  of  the 
masters." 

The  appointment  of  an  expert  at  the  head  of  the  system  who 
had  to  inspect  the  character  of  the  instruction  necessarily  brought 
about  a  slight  change  in  the  character  of  the  functions  of  the 
local  school  committee.  As  a  result  of  a  Government  Regulation 
in  1842  it  ceased  "  to  form  part  of  the  duties  of  such  a  board  to 
exercise  as  heretofore,  a  direct  control  over  the  internal  arrange- 
ments of  the  school  of  the  district,  its  discipline,  the  course  of 
instruction  laid  down,  or  the  system  pursued." 

This  removed  the  objections  which  the  schoolmasters  offered 
with  reference  to  the  1827  and  the  1834  regulations.  Some  new 
functions  were  added  :  the  committee  was  to  hear  complaints 
from  parents,  investigate  and  report  on  them  if  necessary  ;  and, 
lastly,  had  not  only  to  furnish  the  buildings  and  equipment  of  the 
school,  but  had  to  find  the  remaining  two-fifths  of  the  teacher's 
salary.    This  was  the  beginning  of  the  guarantee  system,  of  which 


>6  The  regulations  of  1841  and  1843  were  repeated  in  the  reports  of  1856 
and  1860.    In  1860  conditions  for  aid  to  girls'  schools  were  added. 
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we  shall  hear  more  later,  by  which  certain  members  of  the  com- 
munity pledged  themselves  to  pay  up  any  deficit  in  case  the  fees 
proved  insufficient  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  school. 

The  Growth  of  Participation  of  the  People  in  Civil  Government. 

With  an  increase  of  financial  responsibility  there  grew  up  also 
a  greater  local  interest,  because  the  people  felt  that  they  actually 
participated  in  and  contributed  towards  the  education  of  their 
children  in  a  direct  way,  instead  of  having  everything  superimposed 
upon  them  from  above  by  the  central  government. 

Together  with  this  (and  perhaps  merely  as  a  different  phase  of 
the  same  movement),  came  also  an  awakening  of  political  con- 
sciousness, or,  at  any  rate,  this  consciousness,  if  already  existing, 
got  a  chance  to  function  and  express  itself  through  new  institutions 
of  Government. 

In  a  previous  chapter  we  saw  how  in  the  earfy  form  of  Govern- 
ment under  the  British  all  power,  administrative  and  executive, 
legislative  and  judicial,  was  vested  in  the  Governor.  While  the 
appointment  of  the  Council  of  Advice  in  1825,  and  the  addition 
of  two  private  citizens  to  it  in  1827,  tended  to  weaken  his  powers, 
the  system  retained  essentially  its  centralised  and  frankly  bureau- 
cratic nature,  and  little  regard  was  paid  to  local  susceptibilities.17 

The  first  conscious  step,  however,  in  the  direction  of  repre- 
sentative government  was  taken  in  1834  18 — two  years  after  the 
English  Reform  Act  of  1832.  Two  councils  were  established — an 
Executive,  consisting  of  five  officials,  and  a  Legislative  comprising 
the  same  officials  and  a  number  of  unofficial  members  (not  exceeding 
seven)  selected  by  the  Governor  from  among  the  most  influential 
merchants  and  landowners  of  the  coloiw.  They  held  this  office 
virtually  during  the  Governor's  pleasure.  The  debates  were 
open,  and  opportunity  was  thus  given  for  the  growth  of  public 
opinion  in  political  matters. 

As  a  result  of  repeated  representations,  the  Imperial  authorities 
resolved  to  grant  the  people  at  the  Cape  the  privilege  of  parlia- 
mentary institutions,  the  constitution  of  which  marked  a  definite 
transition  from  arbitrary  to  representative  government ;  and 
in  1854  created  two  elective  chambers  :  a  lower  and  a  higher. 
The  lower,  the  Legislative  Assembly,  consisted  of  46  members 

17  How  much  power  the  Imperial  authorities  had  at  this  time  can  be 
inferred  from  a  remark  of  Sir  George  Napier  to  one  of  the  unofficial  members 
who  was  combating  the  Government  view  of  a  question  :  "  You  may  spare 
your  breath  in  this  matter  ;  everything  of  importance  is  settled  before  it 
comes  here." — Quoted  Theal  :  South  Africa,  p.  179,  1916.) 

'8  It  is  remarkable  that  1827  and  1834  were  the  two  dates  on  which  the 
powers  of  the  local  school  committees  were  constituted. 
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elected  on  a  liberal  franchise  by  22  constituencies,  the  eastern 
districts  and  the  western  districts  having  members  in  the  pro- 
portion of  seven  to  eight  respectively.  The  presidency  of  the 
upper  chamber  was  vested  in  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Colony,  and 
the  executive  authority  as  well  as  the  power  to  introduce  legislation 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor  and  the  principal  officials,  who 
were  entitled  to  a  seat  in  either  chamber,  but  without  the  right 
to  vote.19 

This  system  of  Government  was  fully  representative  but  in  no 
way  responsible  in  the  political  sense.  "  The  officials  of  highest 
rank,  who  formed  the  executive  council,  and  were,  therefore,  the 
governor's  advisers,  continued  to  be  sent  out  from  England,  and 
held  then-  appointments  during  the  pleasure  of  the  secretary  of  State 
for  the  colonies,  no  matter  whether  Parliament  liked  them  or  not. 
They  framed  all  the  government  bills,  and  no  measure  involving 
the  expenditure  of  money  could  be  brought  before  the  house  of 
assembly  unless  introduced  by  them."20 

This  condition  of  things  lasted  18  years.  In  the  meantime  a 
high  development  was  being  attained  in  the  local  government 
organisations,21  and  the  conception  of  political  responsibility 
was  well  recognised  in  local  affairs.  This  conception  was  extended 
to  national  matters  by  the  amendment  of  the  constitution  in 
1872  which  accepted  the  principle  of  responsible  government. 
The  high  officials  were  termed  ministers  and  after  that  time  were 
the  leaders  of  that  parliamentary  party  (or  parties)  which  could 
command  the  largest  number  of  votes  in  support  of  their  measures. 
By  this  system  it  was  the  men- chosen  by  the  people,  and  not  imperial 
appointees,  who  had  the  power  of  making  and  altering  laws,  of 
levying  taxes  and  controlling  the  manner  of  using  public  money, 
and  of  creating  and  doing  away  with  offices. 

Material  Prosperity  : 

At  this  time  the  country  was  also  making  rapid  material  ad- 
vancement. In  1852  the  export  of  copper  from  Ookiep  marks  the 
commencement  of  the  mining  industry.  In  1867  the  first  diamonds22 
were  discovered  and  also  gold  at  Tati  in  1865.  The  country  had 
just  previous  to  this  been  passing  through  rather  bad  times  (1862-70). 
These  discoveries,  however,  brought  men  and  money  into  the 
country. 

The  introduction  of  responsible  government  had  the  effect  of 
causing  the  people  to  take  much  greater  interest  in  the  public 

19  Official  Year-book  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  No.  4,  p.  68. 
20Theal:  South  Africa,  1916  ed.,  p.  272. 

21  e.g.,  The  Divisional  Councils  were  created  in  1855  (Act  No.  5.) 

22  In  1871  the  Diamond  Fields  were  annexed  to  the  Cape  Colony. 
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life  of  the  colony  than  they  had  previously  done.  The  interior 
was  opened  up  by  railways  (1874).  Irrigation  was  encouraged. 
Harbour  works  were  pushed  on  ;  and  telegraph  lines  were  laid  in 
every  direction.  In  1879  South  Africa  was  connected  with  Europe 
and  India  by  cable.  The  exports  of  the  colony,  which  amounted 
to  £971,000  in  1855,  increased  to  four  million  in  1875. 

How  did  all  these  factors  react  on  Education  ?  This  question 
will  be  next  considered. 

Its  reaction  on  Education  : 

This  increase  in  material  prosperity  was  accompanied  by  a 
very  rapid  growth  in  the  number  of  children  attending  school. 
The  system  started  in  1840  with  not  even  4,000  children  enrolled. 
In  about  20  years  (1860)  the  number  had  increased  to  five  times 
that  amount,  and  in  ten  years  after  (1870),  it  had  doubled  again 
up  to  about  40,000.  1880  saw  72,281  in  school ;  and  1890  104,000 
pupils  (white  and  coloured,  of  which  the  white  comprised  about 
40  per  cent). 

Though  by  no  means  successful  in  getting  all  the  children  of 
school-age  into  school  during  this  period,  this  system  (as  will 
be  seen  from  Diagram  5  (p.  100),  still  managed  to  adjust  itself  in 
such  a  way  that  it  gained  on  the  rapidly  increasing  population, 
as  far  as  the  white  children  were  concerned. 

As  might  be  expected  the  strain  on  the  Department  grew  heavier 
and  heavier.  The  administration  of  the  grants-in-aid  under  varying 
conditions  must  have  involved  a  great  deal  of  work.  When  one 
realises  that  it  was  only  after  1872  that  two  inspectors  were  ap- 
pointed to  assist  the  superintendent  in  the  visiting  of  schools, 
one  wonders  how  that  individual  managed  to  cope  with  a  situation 
where  he  was  solely  responsible  for  the  financial  administration 
and  for  the  inspection  of  individual  schools. 

Grants  in  Aid  : 

Hitherto  the  distribution  of  grants  had  been  carried  on  by  a 
complicated  series  of  regulations,  minutes,  ordinances,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Cape  Town  was  probably  right  when  he  shortly  after- 
wards 23  said  that  the  system  was  more  in  the  superintendent's 
head  than  anywhere  else,  since  there  was  no  fixed  system  of  giving 
grants.24 

People,  therefore,  became  desirous  of  systematising  and  con- 
solidating by  legal  enactment  all  these  regulations  which  (to  use 

23  In  his  evidence  before  the  Watermeyer  Education  Commission  ap- 
pointed 1861. 

24  See,  however,  p.  113  :  The  advantage  that  this  elasticity  involved  for 
a  young  country. 
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the  words  of  the  superintendent  himself)  "  in  a  somewhat  irregular 
manner  had  been  evolved  out  of  the  attempts  to  adapt  a  cen- 
tralised, Governmental  system  to  the  ever-changing  and  ever-in- 
creasing wants  of  a  community  gradually  rising  in  intelligence,, 
and  becoming  habituated  to  the  exercise  of  self-government  in 
its  local  and  general  representative  institutions.".25 

The  result  was  that  shortly  after  the  institution  of  Representative 
Government  (in  1854)  a  Select  Committee  on  Public  Education 
was  appointed  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  (in  March,  1855) 
under  the  chairmanship  of  John  Fairbairn,26  "  to  investigate  the 
working  of  the  present  system  of  Education."  They  found  the 
system  languishing  on  account  of  the  want  of  "  any  self -adapting 
and  well-understood  principle  in  the  system,  by  which  it  might 
accommodate  itself  to  the  varying  circumstances  of  the  different 
localities."  Among  their  chief  recommendations  was  the  adoption 
of  the  £-for-£  principle  whereby  the  central  government  pays  half 
of  all  the  expenses  connected  with  salaries  and  buildings  and  the 
local  community  pays  the  other  half. 

Two  years  later  we  found  a  Bill  drafted  to  this  effect.27  It  had 
also  other  provisions  with  regard  to  the  office  of  the  superintendent 
to  which  we  shall  refer  later.  Within  the  next  two  months28 
another  Select  Committee  sat  on  this  question.  The  matter  was 
discussed  at  some  length,  but  no  decision  was  arrived  at,  and  the 
Bill  was  postponed.29 

Abuses  of  the  Grant  System  : 

In  the  meantime  the  grant  system  was  open  to  all  sorts  of  abuses  : 
The  grant  was  made  on  an  attendance -per- quarter  basis  30 — except 
perhaps  in  the  case  of  the  schools  established  under  the  1843  regu- 
lations where  the  grant  was  made  per  teacher,  or  rather  per  school. 
The  salary  grant  in  the  ordinary  schools  was  £40  for  20  pupils, 

25  Dale  :  Cape  Superintendent's  Report,  1865. 

26  The  other  members  were  Messrs.  Watson,  Solomon,  Gresbrook  and 
Paterson. 

27  Published  in  the  Cape  Government  Gazette  of  27  March,  1857. 

28  Votes  and  Proceedings  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  6  May,  1857. 

29  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  this  state  of  deliberation  and  uncer- 
tainty prevailed  on  the  subject  of  education,  the  Speaker  laid  on  the  table 
a  Report  on  Education  in  Holland  made  by  Mr.  Advocate  Faure,  and  also 
a  copy  of  a  Bill  introduced  into  the  Legislature  in  Holland  at  the  time. — 
(Votes  and  Proceedings,  12  June,  1857.) 

30  A  similar  capitation  grant  was  introduced  in  England  by  the  Privy 
Council  at  about  the  same  time  (1853)  :  The  teacher  received  6s.  for  every 
boy  under  50,  plus  5s.  per  boy  under  100,  plus  4s.  per  boy  above  100  in  school- 
Where  England  demanded  an  attendance  of  11  /15ths  of  the  number  enrolled, 
the  Cape  demanded  10  /15ths.  Since  Lanes  mentions  this  practice  in  England 
in  his  report  for  1856,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  largely  followed  the  prevailing, 
practices  in  England  in  the  absence  of  any  fixed  system  at  the  Cape. 
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plus  £5  for  every  ten  more  up  to  a  maximum  of  £80,  plus  fees. 
The  result  was  that  many  teachers  with  a  view  to  swelling  their 
incomes,  even  if  they  did  not  represent  upon  their  roll  a  larger 
number  of  pupils  than  there  were  actually  in  attendance,  crowded 
their  schoolrooms  with  little  children  of  two  years  upwards  who 
were  a  positive  hindrance  to  the  instruction  of  the  older  children.31 
During  this  period  of  adjustment  and  fermentation  there  was 
no  lack  of  ideas  and  schemes  :  and  this  period  has  with  justice  been 
called  the  experimental  period.  The  Superintendent,  (Innes)  in 
1858,  a  year  before  his  retirement,  also  presented  a  very  feasible 
plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  system,  the  chief  point  of  which 
was  to  strengthen  the  local  machinery  of  control  by  giving  those 
bodies  a  greater  financial  responsibility  even  to  the  extent  of  local 
-taxation.  We  shall,  however,  return  to  this  question  when  we 
discuss  the  rise  of  the  district  school  board  idea. 

The  Report  of  the  Watermeyer  Commission  of  1863  : 

The  legislative  body  in  whose  power  lay  the  consolidation  of  the 
whole  system  by  legal  enactment  was  unfortunately  lacking  in  infor- 
mation regarding  the  facts  of  the  system.  Accordingly,  a  Govern- 
ment Commission  was  appointed  in  1861  under  the  Chairmanship  of 
Justice  Watermeyer  32  "  to  inquire  into  the  present  state  of  the 
established  schools  of  the  Colony,  and  into  the  conditions  on  which 
grants  of  money  are  made  from  the  Colonial  treasury  in  aid  of  the 
salaries  of  schools  not  in  the  establishment." 

In  1863  the  commission  issued  a  very  valuable  report  in  which  it 
traced  the  development  of  the  educational  system  from  its  earliest 
beginnings, 33  and  after  hearing  the  evidence  of  many  representative 
and  authoritative  people  in  the  field,  it  brought  forward  a  series 
of  recommendations,  the  chief  of  which  were  : — 

1.  The  gradual  abolition  of  the  "Established"  ScJwols. — This 
system  had  collapsed,  because  (to  use  the  words  of  one  of  theTnost 

31  That  this  sort  of  thing  was  still  to  be  found  in  1882  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  we  may  gather  from  Inspector  Ross's  Report  (p.  7)  :  "  When 
we  consider  the  vast  extent  of  this  country,  the  irregularity  of  inspection,  the 
large  proportion  of  illiterate  teachers,  and  the  natural  tendency  of  the  illiterate 
and  of  the  Kafir  mind  towards  pleasing  numerical  magnificence,  and  the 
relation  of  the  grant  and  the  importance  of  the  school  to  its  numerical  strength, 
we  should  have  very  little  insight  either  into  the  laws  of  social  statistics  or 
of  the  workings  of  human  nature,  if  in  the  circumstances  we  should  expect 
a  rigid  adherence  to  historic  accuracy.  There  may  be  a  large  numerical  roll, 
simply  because  those  who  have  left  are  retained  on  it." 

32  The  other  members  were  William  Porter,  Petrus  E.  de  Roubaix,  Saul 
Solomon,  John  Fairbairn,  J.  H.  Munnik,  Langham  Dale  and  James  Rose  Innes. 

33  This  report  with  its  valuable  appendices  has  formed  the  treasure-house 
from  which  all  subsequent  writers  on  the  history  of  Cape  education  have 
drawn  the  bulk  of  their  materials,  e.g.,  English  Board  of  Education  Special 
Reports,  Vol.  V,  which  deals  with  Cape  Education,  follows  it  closely. 
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successful  teachers 34  under  that  very  system),  "  there  was  no 
bond  of  connection  between  it  and  the  people.  It  was  too  liberal 
and  too  Governmental ;  and,  in  addition,  it  was  badly  administered 
from  its  very  commencement."  These  schools  cost  a  great  deal  of 
money  to  the  State  and  brought  no  adequate  return  ;  since  it  was 
quite  a  common  occurrence  that  a  school  started  by  the  inhabitants 
themselves  and  drawing  only  a  small  governmental  subsidy  would 
spring  up  in  the  same  little  town  alongside  of  the  "  established  " 
school,  which  was  wholly  supported  by  government,  and  oust  it 
completely.  It  was  with  reference  to  this  that  Ross  wrote  in  his 
remarkable  Report  of  1884  : 

"  There  is  probably  no  other  country  where  private  schools 
unaided  by  the  State  and  altogether  unendowed,  have  risen 
so  rapidly  and  on  the  whole  succeeded  so  well  against  the 
natural  competition  of  the  Government  Schools,  which  are 
liberally  supported  out  of  public  funds."35 

2.  TJie  extension  of  Government  Aid  to  all  Schools  on  the  £  for  £ 
principle,  which  meant  that  for  teachers'  salaries  the  government 
contribution  should  be  met  by  an  equal  sum  raised  locally,  and 
that  for  all  other  school  purposes  the  burden  should  fall  wholly 
upon  the  people  directly  interested. 

The  Education  Act  or  1865  : 

After  some  delay  owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  first  Draft  Bill 
in  1864  the  bulk  of  the  recommendations  were  embodied  in  the 
Education  Act  of  1865,  together  with  a  "  Schedule  of  Regulations  " 
which  was  to  form  the  basis  of  the  educational  system  for  the  next 
40  years  ;  the  main  points  of  this  schedule  were  : — 

(a)  The  £-for-£  principle  as  above  defined  was  operative  in  the 
case  of  all  the  Undenominational  Public  Schools.  The  maximum 
government  grant  to  a  school  of  the  First  Class  was  £200  ;  of  the 
Second  Class  £75  ;  and  of  the  Third  Class  £30 — the  managers 
guaranteeing  that  for  a  period  of  three  years  the  local  contribution 
towards  the  teachers'  salaries  would  be  at  least  equivalent  to  the 
government  grant.    These  schools  catered  for  most  of  the  white 

34  Rowan  :  Our  Educational  System,  an  address  before  the  South  African 
Teachers'  Association,  6  July,  1878.  The  "  Established  "  school  which  he 
conducted  at  Worcester  was  the  last  of  its  kind  to  survive.  Several  prominent 
South  Africans  were  taught  by  him  in  their  boyhood,  e.g.,  Prof,  de  Vos,  late 
Sir  Meiring  Beck,  Rev.  C.  Rabie,  etc.  Rowan  was  one  of  the  first  two  inspec- 
tors appointed  in  1872.    See  also  Diagram  4. 

35  Ross  estimated  that  there  were  still  about  9,000  children  altogether 
attending  private  schools  in  1882.    (See  also  Diagram  4.) 
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population  of  the  colony — i.e.,  for  those  who  were  financially  able 
to  found  schools  and  pay  half  the  teachers'  salaries. 

(6)  A  different  provision  was  made  in  the  case  of  the  Mission 
Schools  which  generally  served  areas  in  which  there  was  no  private 
initiative,  and  where  educational  interests  had  to  be  cared  for  by 
a  church  or  missionary  body.  In  these  schools  was  to  be  found  the 
bulk  of  school-going  children,  70  per  cent,  of  whom  were  usually  in 
the  stage  of  reading  monosyllables.36  To  these  schools  grants 
were  given  directly,  varying  from  £15  to  £75  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  work,  on  condition  that  these  should  be  used  for 
teachers'  salaries  only. 

(c)  Similar  direct  grants  were  made  to  aborigines  schools  varying 
from  £20  to  £140. 

(d)  The  pupil-teacher  system 37  started  by  Sir  Langham  Dale 
in  1859  was  placed  on  a  firmer  financial  basis  with  regard  to  the 
grants  made  to  pupil-teachers.  The  interest  on  the  capital  repre- 
sented by  the  old  Bible  and  School  Commission  Fund  and  the 
Slave  Compensation  Fund  was  diverted  towards  providing  grants  to 

36  When  this  law  came  into  operation  (1865)  there  were  according  to 
Rowan  (op.  cit.)  : 

(i)  Nine  established  schools  with  816  pupils. 

(ii)  140  aided  public  schools  with  5,368  pupils. 

(iii)  175  aided  mission  schools  with  21,324  pupils. 

(iv)  36  native  institutions  with  2,827  pupils. 

In  1882  Ross  found  32,443  coloured  and  5,906  white  pupils  in  the  mission 
schools  which  he  visited  ;   26,278  of  these  pupils  were  below  Standard  I. 

The  first-,  second-  and  third-class  schools  had  scarcely  one-fifth  of  the 
school  population. 

37  This  system  was  introduced  into  England  in  1846  from  Holland  (see 
Sandiford  :  Training  of  Teachers  in  England  and  Wales,  p.  44),  where  it  was 
found  by  Kay  Shuttleworth  on  his  visit  there  in  1837,  to  operate  with  con- 
siderable success. — (Shuttleworth  :  Four  Periods  of  Education,  p.  287.) 
According  to  Inspector  Ross  (1884  Report)  it  is  a  system  of  very  ancient 
date,  having  been  in  operation  in  some  form  or  other  in  France  and  Switzer- 
land long  before  Bell  and  Lancaster  introduced  their  monitorial  system. 

The  Government  Minute  (December  28,  1859,  sec.  6)  required  that  candi- 
dates for  the  office  of  pupil-teacher  must  not  be  less  than  thirteen  years'  old, 
and  that  the  period  of  apprenticeship  should  be  five  years.  It  was  further 
required  from  the  schoolmasters  in  whose  schools  the  pupil-teachers  practised 
that  they  should  "  devote  at  least  one  hour  every  schoolday,  not  within  the 
stated  school  hours,  to  the  instruction  of  the  pupil-teachers  under  their  charge 
in  the  subjects  of  examination."  Though  started  as  a  temporary  expedient, 
it  grew  rapidly  and  continued  to  supply  the  bulk  of  the  rural  teachers  in  the 
Cape  until  very  recently.  All  are  now  trained  in  the  Training  Colleges  and 
Normal  Schools.  A  commencement  was  made  with  professional  training 
in  1878  when  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  founded  the  first  Normal  College 
in  Cape  Town.  The  entrance  requirements  underwent  several  changes. 
In  1894  the  passing  of  Standard  IV.  was  required  ;  in  1899  these  were  raised 
to  Standard  V.;  in  1901  to  Standard  VI.;  in  1909  to  Standard  VII.,  and  to 
Standard  VIII.  in  1920. — (See  Muir  :  Superintendent's  Report,  1913. — Also 
the  Education  Gazette  of  the  Province  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  7  August, 
1919.) 
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pupil-teachers  practising  in  the  Mission  Schools.  This  interest 
amounted  to  about  £600  p. a.  which  was  sufficient  for  the  main- 
tenance of  20  pupil- teachers. 

Conditions  of  Aid  to  Schools  : 

The  money  granted  by  Parliament  for  these  purposes  was  ad- 
ministered by  the  Governor  through  the  Superintendent  General. 
The  following  were  the  chief  conditions  (besides  those  already 
mentioned)  for  receiving  aid  : — 

(1)  The  managers  of  the  public  schools  were  to  be  approved 

by  the  Government,  though  no  indication  was  given  as 
to  how  they  were  chosen  or  appointed. 

(2)  The  medium  of  instruction  in  all  First  and  Second  Class 

Public  Schools  was  to  be  English,  and  in  the  Third  Class 
Schools  it  was  to  be  introduced  at  the  lapse  of  12  months. 

(3)  Religious  instruction  was  to  be  given  for  one  hour  per 
day,  but  parents  would  have  the  option  of  withdrawing 
their  children  during  that  hour. 

(4)  The  Government  was  authorised  to  inspect  all  schools 

which  received  any  aid  from  the  public  treasury. 

Inspection,  Accompanies  Aid  : 

The  last  provision  was  the  natural  corollary  of  a  system  of 
state  aid.  In  England  it  was  introduced  in  a  general  way  in  1839 
when  the  first  grants  were  made  for  education.  Under  the  influence 
of  the  Newcastle  Commission  which  had  just  submitted  a  report 
on  this  very  question  in  England,  the  Watermeyer  Commission 
(1863),  said  :— 

"  Inspection  is,  in  fact;  the  keystone  of  a  system  of  aided 
schools.  To  be  efficient,  it  should  be  frequent,  not  less  than 
once  a  year,  but  not  necessarily  at  regular  intervals,  and 
should  embrace  the  building,  fittings  and  apparatus,  the 
necessary  out-offices  and  playground  ;  the  mode  of  appropri- 
ating the  Government  grant ;  and  a  thorough  examination  of 
all  the  children  in  the  various  branches  of  secular  instruction."38 

It  Avas  from  England,  then,  where  the  system  of  Payment-by- 
Results  had  just  come  into  existence,  that  South  Africa  borrowed 
the  method  of  individual  inspection,  which  in  course  of  time  had 
the  effect  of  developing  the  grant-in-aid  system  into  little  short 
of  a  system  of  Payment-by-Results.39    This  point  will  be  dealt 

38  1863  Commission  Report,  par.  134-136.    See  also  p.  196  ff.  below. 

39  See  p.  102  the  1882  Regulations. 
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with  in  detail  when  we  consider  the  operation  of  this  system  in 
Natal,    (p.  190  below.) 

For  inspection,  that  most  essential  feature  in  the  new  scheme, 
no  provision  was  made  for  several  years.  At  last,  as  the  result 
of  repeated  representations  by  Superintendent  Dale  two  deputy 
inspectors  (Hogarth  and  Rowan)  were  appointed  in  1872.  By 
1879  their  number  had  increased  to  five,40  which  was  still  utterly 
inadequate,  seeing  that  they  had  to  examine  individually  each  of 
67,000  pupils  spread  over  an  area  more  than  twice  the  size  of  the 
British  Isles. 

The  Effects  of  the  Act : 

The  1865  Act  merely  legalised  and  co-ordinated  the  efforts  of 
the  government  to  encourage  educational  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
localities.  This  increase  is  evident  in  the  sudden  rise  of  the  curve 
(Diagram  5)  with  the  advent  of  the  aid  system.  It  is  noticeable 
that,  before  the  1865  period  of  heightened  activity,  the  rate  of 
increase  of  pupils  in  school  was  less  than  the  rate  of  the  increase 
of  population.  In  the  earlier  period  the  lines  diverge.  From 
about  1865  the  lines  converge,  which  shows  that  the  school  system 
was  gaining  on  the  increase  of  population. 

Note  also,  how  the  Government's  policy  of  retrenchment  in 
respect  of  educational  grants  after  about  1881  is  registered  in  the 
curve  at  that  period. 

Diagram  6  illustrates  clearly  the  heightening  of  local  interest 
and  activity  as  reflected  in  the  increased  relative  amount  of  money 
contributed  locally  in  comparison  with  the  Government  contribution 
— as  a  result  of  the  1865  Act. 

Cape  Colony. 


Table  on  School  Population. 


Total  No. 

of  Pupils, 

Year.  White  & 

Source. 

White  Pupils  only. 

Coloured. 

1806 

830 

In  Dutch  Schools,  Special  Report    . . 

832  (estimated) 

1824 

3,946 

Somerset,  to  Bathurst,  4  Oct.,  1824  . . 

2,000 

1827 

2,372 

In  Govt.  Schools  only,  Special  Report 

2,000 

1842 

3,396 

Innes  Report 

2,800 

1843 

5,318 

Rowan 

3,500 

1844 

5,592 

Innes  Report 

4,000 

1853 

9,811 

Innes  Report  (6,600  of  these  in  Mis- 

sion Schools) 

5,000 

1854 

11,000 

Rowan 

7,000 

■40  Rowan,  Lewis,  Ely,  Clark,  Rolland*  In  1891  there  were  eight  and  in 
1909  31  inspectors.    To-day  (1923)  there  are  42  in  the  Cape  Province. 
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Cape  Colony — continued. 

rl.'  i  t>t  "C    f~\  i:*'    Si i"i it /""i  r\T     T-)i"iDrTT  A  t>T/~»XT        O/wifn  i  >  u  mi 
X  AHLiiL    \Jr    utnUUL   ±  UirUljAliUJN  LUftot  tllt/Vllt 

Total  No. 

of  Pupils, 

Year 

White  & 

Source.                        White  Pupils  only. 

Coloured. 

1859 

1S.240 

Dale   9,000 

1860 

18,757 

Rowan  from  Supt.'s  Reports         . .       9,500  „ 

1862 

22,875 

•  ■  10,000 

1863 

22,980 

•  •  11,000 

1864 

26,454 

..  12,000 

1865 

30,335 

13,000 

1866 

32,875 

•  ■  14,000 

1867 

33,891 

■  ■  15,000 

186S 

36,363 

..  16,000 

1869 

37,634 

..  17,000 

1S70 

40,412 

..  18,000 

1871 

43,099 

..  19,000 

1872 

46,245 

•  •  20,000 

1873 

49,660 

•  ■  21,000 

1874 

51,254 

..  22,200 

1875 

54,322 

..  23,000 

1876 

61,816 

25,000 

1877 

62,420 

27,000 

1878 



— 

1879 

67,121 

Official  Year  Book  of  S.A.,  No.  4  .  .  29,000 

1880 

72,281 

..  30,000 

1885 

76,003 

•  •  32,000 

1890 

104,291 

..  42,000 

1895 

107,954 

,,                 ,,              . .     45,606  (Actual,  from 

Year  Book) 

1896 

114,387 

..  48,343 

1897 

120,019 

..  50,872 

1898 

135,166 

•  ■  55,567 

1899 

133,053 

/„             . .     53,380  „ 

1900 

144,340 

•  ■  58,471 

1901 

138,354 

..  53,311 

1902 

145,348 

•  •  54,326 

1903 

150,915 

■  •  60,429 

1904 

159,711 

•  •  63,830 

1905 

163,119 

•  •  67,798 

1906 

170,495 

■  •  74,146 

1907 

178,363 

■  •  78,613 

1908 

166,537 

„             . .  75,430 

1909 

174,649 

■  ■  76,969 

1910 

185,711 

■  •  81,775 

1911 

200,038 

•  ■  88,424 

1912 

212,218  • 

■  ■  91,043 

1913 

220,122 

■  •  95,438 

1914 

233,312 

. .  100,066 

1915 

241,053 

•  •  104,974 

1916 

249,819 

..  110,258 

1917 

246,614 

■  ■  112,129 

1918 

271,895 

..    121,910  ,; 

1919 

267,603 

..  121,475 

1920 

282,483 

■  •  128,061 

1921 

293,595 

•  •  135,708 

1922 

297,666 

Supt.'s  Report   1  37,581  Supt.'s  Rept. 

1923 

305,584 
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DIAGRAM  5. 
Cape  Colony. 

Increase  of  the  number  of  Pupils  in  Schools  compared  with  the 
Growth  of  Population  during  the  period  1800-1920. 

Note.— The  breaks  in  the  line  caused  by  (a)  the  retrenchment  period  after 
1880  ;  (6)  the  Boer  War  Period,  after  1899  ;  (c)  the  progress  made  in  getting 
all  the  children  of  school  age  into  school  as  indicated  by  the  converging  of  the 
two  lines. 
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DIAGRAM  6. 
Cape  Colony. 

The  relative  amountsTcontrtbuted  by  the  State  and  by  the 
Locality  to  the  Cost  of  Education  (1845-1875). 

Hole  : — How  the  Grants-in-aid,  Act  No.  13  of  1865,  elicited  greater  effort 
from  1  the  localities.  (See  {'also  Diagram  7  and  the  accompanying  table, 
p.  IIS  ff.) 
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Fukther  Development  of  the  Gkants-in-Aid  System. 

(a)  1873  :  Qrants-in-Aid  to  District  Boarding  Schools  : 

The  1863  Commission  had  also  advised  the  establishment  of 
district  boarding  schools.  In  1873  this  was  made  possible  by  the 
extension  of  the  grants-in-aid  to  such  institutions  on  the  £-for-£ 
principle.  This  usually  implied  £100  towards  the  salary  of  the 
principal  teacher,  £50  for  the  assistant  teacher,  £50  towards  the  in- 
dustrial department,  and  a  £6  41  capitation  allowance  for  each  boy  in 
the  institution  whose  home  was  situated  not  less  than  6  miles  from 
the  undenominational  public  school,  of  any  town  or  village.  Slightly 
smaller  grants  were  made  towards  the  salaries  of  teachers  in 
Girls'  Boarding  Schools. 

In  this  way  the  Government  not  only  brought  the  schools  to 
the  children,  but  also  the  children  to  the  schools.42 

The  following  figures  will  indicate  where  the  Cape  stood  in 
comparison  with  other  countries  as  regards  the  total  cost  per  pupil 
in  1870.43 

Great  Britain  with  1,098,952  pupils     .  .        ..    £1    6'  8J 
Cape                 „        21,810     „        ..        ..      2    6    9  44 
S.  Australia        „        13,220     ,,         .  .        .  .      2  15  2 
Mass.,  U.S.A   . .  ..400 

(b)  1882  :  Aid  to  teachers  and  Rural  Areas  : 

In  1882,  partly  as  the  result  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  that  had  been  appointed  by  the  Government  in  1879 
to  investigate  the  state  of  Education,  the  grants  to  teachers,  in 
the  Third  Class  (A.3)  Schools  (see  p.  80)  were  increased  to  £60 
for  the  principal,  and  £30  for  the  assistant. 

For  the  encouragement  of  education  in  the  sparsely  populated 
districts  where  private  teachers  were  engaged  on  the  farms,45 

4'  In  1893  the  maximum  grant  per  pupil  was  increased  to  £12  p.a.  in  the 
case  of  children  of  poor  parents  who  lived  outside  a  three-mile  radius  from 
the  school. 

42  These  boarding  establishments  were  found  in  many  centres  in  the 
country.  They  grew,  however,  but  slowly  since  accommodation  for  young 
children  always  proved  a  serious  difficulty.  Neither  was  the  provision  for 
industrial  education  greeted  with  much  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  farmers, 
who  thought  that  such  instruction  was  superfluous  and  not  educative  at  all. 
By  1909  these  district  boarding  schools  had  merged  into  boarding  depart- 
ments maintained  in  connection  with  the  undenominational  public  schools. 

43  Cape  Superintendent's  Report,  1873. 

44  Of  this  amount  the  Government  contributed  £1  lis.  Id.  In  ten  years' 
time  the  cost  per  pupil  had  grown  to  over  £5  10s. 

«  Wherever  a  minimum  of  five  children  could  be  collected  under  a  teacher 
a  grant  was  paid,  provided  the  farm  was  not  less  than  six  miles  from  the 
nearest  public  school.  These  schools  became  known  as  Private  Farm  Schools. 
They  owed  their  existence  in  a  large  measure  to  the  principle  enunciated 
by  Donald  Ross  that  the  school  should  be  brought  to  the  children  rather 
than  the  children  to  the  school.  In  1883  there  were  67  of  these  private 
farm  schools  and  in  1887  there  were  179  witjti  1,299  pupils. 
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the  Government  paid  no  direct  salaries  but  made  capitation  allow- 
ances of  £2  p. a.  for  each  pupil  that  was  taught  by  a  certificated 
teacher  (£1  if  the  teacher  was  uncertificated) 4t<  plus  an  extra 
5s.  for  every  child  that  passes     . .        . .    Std.  I. 

10s.  „  „  ....    Std.  II. 

15s.  „  „  ....    Std.  III. 

20s.  „  „  ....    Std.  IV. 

This  was  nothing  but  the  Payment-by -Results  System  imported 
from  England 47  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  rural  country. 
Natal  subsequently  adopted  the  same  method  of  paying  its  teachers. 
(See  p.  190.) 

(c)  The  Appointment  of  Circuit  Teachers  : 

Another  effort  to  bring  education  to  the  rural  people  was  made 
in  1887  by  the  appointment  of  circuit  teachers  for  certain  utterly 
neglected  districts.  A  grant  of  money  was  made  for  this  kind  of 
work  as  an  experiment.  According  to  Superintendent  Dale,  "  it 
was  a  slow  and  tedious  task  to  get  the  details  of  any  scheme  under- 
stood by  those  who  reside  far  from  the  highways  of  commerce 
and  civilisation,  yet  through  the  active  co-operation  of  several 
ministers  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  14  circuit  teachers  "  were 
at  work  in  the  next  year.  In  1889  there  were  29  such  schools  with 
an  attendance  of  685  pupils. 

(d)  Good  Service  Grants  to  Teachers  :  1875. 

Li  order  to  encourage  permanence  and  efficiency  in  the  teaching 
profession,  the  Government  in  1875  48  instituted  a  system  of 
Good  Service  Allowances  by  which  teachers  who  had  completed 
five  years  of  continuous  and  meritorious  service  in  connection  with 

46  In  1893  those  amounts  for  certificated  and  uncertificated  teachers  were 
increased  to  £3  and  £2,  respectively. 

47  In  1893  the  Superintendent  wrote  as  follows  regarding  this  method  : — 
"  In  the  case  of  farm  schools  in  the  Colony  the  Inspectors  are  compelled  to 
inquire  into  the  matter  (i.e.,  into  the  amount  of  progress  made  by  the  pupils) 
because,  strange  to  say,  part  of  the  grant  to  these  schools  (and  to  these  schools 
alone)  is  made  on  the  now  discarded  English  principle  of  '  payment  by 
results  '  ...  In  one  point  only  the  principle  is  violated.  Supposing  a  pupil 
passes  in  Standard  II  this  year,  and  the  sum  of  ten  shillings  is  consequently 
paid,  one  would  naturally  expect  that  the  pupil  would  be  prepared  for 
examination  in  Standard  III.  next  year,  and  that  no  money  would  be  forth- 
coming if  he  failed.  Instead  of  this  the  practice  has  been  to  pay  for  such  a 
pupil  all  the  same,  namely,  to  pay  10s.  for  his  having  passed  Standard  II. 
a  second  time,  or  to  pay  5s.  if  in  adverse  circumstances  he  fell  back  to 
Standard  I.  It  is  impossible  to  look  upon  this  practice  with  any  degree  of 
satisfaction."  In  the  section  on  Natal  a  more  detailed  criticism  is  passed 
upon  this  system. 

48  In  1882  the  system  was  extended  so- as  to  include  University  Lecturers 
and  Professors. 
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the  Department  of  Public  Education  received  a  bonus  proportionate 
to  the  grant  they  were  already  receiving  from  the  Government. 
At  a  later  date  (1887),  by  a  special  Act  of  Parliament  (No.  43), 
there  was  associated  with  these  grants,  a  scheme  for  Teachers' 
Pensions.  In  general  they  received  £75  after  5  years'  and  £100  after 
10  years'  service,  5  per  cent  of  this  allowance  being  deducted  as 
their  contribution  to  the  pension  fund.  In  1896,  as  the  result  of 
a  Special  Committee's  recommendation,  the  scheme  for  good  service 
allowance  was  revised  and  the  amounts  were  calculated  on  the 
following  scale  : — 49 

(1)  For  the  6th,  7th,  8th,  9th  and  10th  years— 25  per  cent, 
of  the  Government  salary  grant,  unless  the  Government 
grant  is  more  than  half  the  salary,  in  which  case  the 
percentage  is  reckoned  on  half  the  salary. 

(2)  For  the  11th,  12th,  13th,  14th,  and  15th  years— 35  per 

cent,  similarly  reckoned. 

(3)  After  the  15th  year — 40  per  cent,  similarly  reckoned. 

Whether  or  no  a  teacher  was  placed  on  the  Good  Service  List 
depended  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Government  Inspector, 
who  based  his  judgment  mostly  on  the  number  of  pupils  that 
passed  at  the  yearly  inspections. 

When  the  scale  of  teachers'  salaries  was  revised  in  1917  this 
Good  Service  Allowance  system  was  abolished  in  the  case  of  all 
teachers  under  School  Boards.  Teachers  in  other  (e.g.,  Mission) 
Schools,  where  salary  conditions  are  not  so  good,  enjoy  the  Good 
Service  Allowance  till  this  day. 

(e)  Aid  toicards  Buildings  : 
The  particular  locality  was  made  responsible  for  the  construction, 
and  maintenance  of  the  school  buildings,  with  the  result  that  in 
the  poorer  districts  the  buildings  used  for  the  instruction  of  the 
farm  children  were  often  in  a  deplorable  condition.  Small  un- 
ventilated  rooms  floored  with  clay,  and  usually  attached  to  the 
barn  or  to  some  other  outhouse.  The  furniture  sometimes  consisted 
of  packing-cases  and  portions  of  discarded  carts  and  wagons. 
Even  the  townspeople,  though  by  no  means  poor,  were  often 
lacking  in  vision  and  public-spiritedness,  and  hardly  ever  undertook 
by  themselves  any  extensive  and  farsighted  building  programmes. 
It  was  necessary  for  the  Government  to  insist  on  the  maintenance 

49  "  The  institution  of  this  procedure  was  due  to  the  fact  that  forty  years 
ago  under  the  old  guarantee  system  there  were  so  many  irregularities  in  the 
payment  of  teachers'  salaries  that  it  was  thought  better  that  one  sum  at 
least  should  be  paid  direct  into  the  hands  of  the  teachers."  (Cape  Supt. 
Report,  1914.) 
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of  certain  standards  with  regard  to  equipment  and  buildings, 
and  it  was  enabled  to  do  so  in  1893  by  building  grants  and  the 
pound-for-pound  principle. 

Dr.  Muir,  who  in  1892  succeeded  Dale  as  Superintendent,  de- 
veloped this  scheme  still  further  on  the  redeemable  loan  system 
according  to  which  the  local  body  borrowed  the  necessary  money  for 
the  buildings  from  the  Government,  and  liquidated  the  whole  debt 
in  25  years'  time  by  the  payment  of  a  small  annual  interest  of 
about  7  per  cent50. 

This  procedure  involved  the  nationalisation  of  all  school  property. 

(/)  Grants  towards  Institutions  of  Higher  Education  : 
The  first  Government  Grant  towards  Higher  Education  was 
made  in  1834,  when  an  annual  grant  of  £200  was  paid  out  of  the 
Colonial  Treasury  to  the  South  African  College  (established  1829). 
Ordinance  No.  11  of  1837  abolished  the  private  character  of  the 
venture,  and  under  the  administration  of  a  Council  of  Directors  1 
the  College  also  received  as  a  contribution  towards  professional 
salaries  the  interest  of  a  fund  of  £3,653— the  nucleus  of  which  had 
been  collected  in  1791  2  and  which  had  hitherto  been  adminis- 
tered by  the  Bible  and  School  Commission.  In  1841  the  Govern- 
ment made  a  grant  of  land  to  the  College  for  building  purposes. 

Similar  institutions  had  in  the  meantime  arisen  elsewhere, 
though  at  the  beginning  they  were  little  more  than  private  schools, 
e.g.,  the  Diocesan  College  3  at  Rondebosch  (1849),  and  St.  Andrew's 
at  Grahamstown  (1856).  Before  1874 4  (when  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  was  passed),  these  two  received  no  pecuniary  assistance 
from  the  Government  and  were  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Church  of  England. 

Two  other  institutions  with  plans  for  Higher  Education  were 
founded  in  the  Eastern  Province  :  The  Grey  Institute  at  Port 
Elizabeth  (1856)  and  the  Graaff-Reinet  College  (1860).  By  special 
Charters  these  institutions  each  received  £400  p. a.  The  former 
while  never  becoming  more  than  a  school,  received  the  grant  for 
10  years  ;  the  latter,  starting  off  brilliantly  with  two  professors 
and  £5,000  locally  subscribed,  soon  receded  to  the  rank  of  an 
ordinary  school,  so  that  its  grant  was  discontinued  in  1886. 

50  The  Education  Manual  of  1895  put  it  at  £7  Is.  lid.  per  cent.  This 
method  of  building  grants  met  with  such  success  that  it  was  extended  to  the 
institutions  of  Higher  Education  in  1902. 

1  This  Council  was  elected  periodically  by  the  subscribers,  the  Government 
appointing  two  members. 

2  See  p.  39  above.  This  sum  included  the  Old  Latin  School  Fund  and 
the  Slave  Compensation  Fund. 

3  Called  College  for  the  first  time  in  1864. 

"*  It  was  only  in  1878  that  St.  Andrew's  began  to  receive  aid  for  its  College 
Department.  In  1904  St.  Andrew's  was  incorporated  in  the  Rhodes  Univer- 
sity College. 
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Higher  Education  : 

Board  of  Examiners  :  1858. 

This  outcrop  of  institutions  of  higher  learning  during  the  fifties 
was  very  likely  due  largely  to  the  stimulating  personality  of  Sir 
George  Grey.  As  we  shall  see  later,  also  in  the  Orange  Free  State, 
did  education  receive  its  share  of  encouragement  from  this  far-seeing 
Governor.  Largely  through  his  influence  a  Board  of  Examirers 
was  established  in  1858,  in  order  to  conduct  examinations  5  in 
Natural  Science,  Literature,  Philosophy,  Law,  etc.  This  body 
was,  in  fact,  the  prototype  of  what  became  in  1874  by  the  Higher 
Education  Act  the  University  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  Act 
of  1858  stipulated  that  the  qualifications  for  certificates  in  Science 
and  Literature  must,  as  far  as  conditions  in  the  Colony  permitted, 
be  equal  to  the  qualifications  for  similar  degrees  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Theol.  Sent,  at  Stellenbosch,  1859  : 

Reference  may  here  also  be  made  to  the  establishment  (1859) 
of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Stellenbosch  for  training  ministers 
for  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  though  it  did  not  receive  Govern- 
ment grants  like  the  undenominational  institutions  did.fi 

The  Higher  Education  Act,  1874  : 

The  Education  Act  of  1865  had  not  dealt  specifically  with  the 
question  of  financial  aid  for  Higher  Education.  It  was  only  in 
1874  that  the  relation  of  the  State  to  institutions  of  Higher 
Education  was  clearly  defined  by  Parliamentary  Act.  Previous 
to  that  the  practice  seems  to  have  been  7  to  attach  £400  to  each 
college  for  general  purposes,  irrespective  of  the  number  and  quali- 
fications of  the  professors,  of  the  number  of  students,  or  of  the 

5  Among  the  first  candidates  thus  examined  we  find  such  names  as  John  X. 
Merriman  (later  Prime  Minister  of  the  Cape),  and  Prof.  J.  I.  Marais. 

6  In  this  connection  we  may  note  what  little  confidence  there  existed  in  local 
talent  with  regard  to  procuring  instructors  for  Higher  Education.  As  early 
as  1824  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution  had  already  been  discussed 
at  length  by  the  first  Synod,  and  an  elaborate  course  of  study  planned  (See. 
Acta  der  Synodi,  1824.)  For  many  years,  however,  this  idea  roused  great 
opposition,  especially  among  the  older  ministers.  They  were  firmly  of 
opinion  that  severance  from  Holland  and  the  Dutch  Universities  would  mean 
great  intellectual  and  spiritual  loss,  and  that  the  ties  which  bound  the  Cape 
to  the  home-land  should,  therefore,  not  be  relaxed  but  drawn  more  closely. 
One  of  the  most  zealous  opponents  to  the  founding  of  a  Theol.  Seminary  was 
Dr.  A.  N.  E.  Changuion,  whose  letters  appearing  in  the  Zuid  Afrikaan  of  1853, 
and  later  on  published  in  a  pamphlet  form  :  Bezwaren  tegeti  het  Oprigten  eener 
Theol.  Kweekschool,  elicited  an  equally  spirited  counter  attack  in  a  pamphlet, 
Bezwaren  tegen  Bezwaren — of,Dr.  Changuion  weerlegd  (1854),  by  Revs.  N.  J. 
Hofmeyr,  J.  H.  Neethling,  and  Mr.  P.  M.  Brink.  One  of  the  objections  was 
the  poverty  of  local  talent.  The  first  two  Professors  were  Revs.  N.  J.  Hofmeyr 
and  John  Murray. 

7  Cape  Supt.  Report  (Dale),  1873. 
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quality  of  instruction.  The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1874  followed 
the  method  suggested  by  Superintendent  Dale  in  his  report  of  the 
previous  year,  of  apportioning  a  definite  grant-in-aid  of  such 
amount  as  the  Government  might  deem  necessary  towards  the  salary 
attached  to  each  professorship  or  lectureship. 

These  salary  grants  (not  exceeding  £200  per  professor)  were  to 
be  supplemented  by  local  contributions  of  at  least  an  equal  amount. 

The  Grants  for  buildings  were  on  the  pound-for-pound  principle, 
but  they  were  obtainable  only  by  special  Parliamentary  Vote.8 
Two  years  after  the  passing  of  the  act  we  find  the  following  five 
institutions  taking  advantage  of  it :  The  South  African  College, 
Cape  Town ;  the  Diocesan  College,  Rondebosch  ;  the  Public 
School  at  Stellenbosch  9 ;  the  Grey  College,  Port  Elizabeth  ;  and 
the  Gill  College,10  Somerset  East.  Only  the  first  three,  however, 
did  post  matriculation  work.  In  1874  the  Huguenot  Seminary 
for  Girls  was  founded  at  Wellington  11  by  Dr.  Andrew  Murray  on 
the  pattern  of  the  Mount  Holyoke  College  in  America.  This 
institution  was  recognised  as  a  College  in  1898,  and  incorporated 
by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1907. 

Inspection  of  Colleges  : 

As  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  public  schools,  the  Government 
Grants-in-Aid  implied  also  Government  Inspection.  Thus,  Section  4 
of  Act  13  of  1865  empowered  the  Superintendent  of  Education 
to  inspect,  "  whenever  the  Governor  shall  deem  it  expedient  for 
him  to  do  so,  all  schools,  colleges  .  .  .  that  receive  grants  in 
aid  .  .  .  whether  established  under  special  Acts  or  other- 
wise.   .    .  ." 

We  have  reason  to  suppose  that  such  inspection  was  actually 
carried  on  before  1874.  The  S.A.  College  Senate  in  its  evidence 
before  the  1879  Commission  maintained  :  "  The  present  system  of 
inspection  is  worthless."  In  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1874, 
however,  Parliament  struck  out  the  provision  for  inspection.  This 

8  Cape  Department  Education  Manual  for  1894. 

9  In  1866  this  school  (Gymnasium  it  was  called)  was  started.  In  1870  it  was 
called  the  Stellenbosch  College,  and  in  1887,  on  the  occasion  of  the  jubilee  of 
Queen  Victoria,  it  was  re-named  the  Victoria  College.  In  1918  it  blossomed 
out  into  the  University  of  Stellenbosch.  Parliament  in  the  same  year  created 
the  University  of  Cape  Town  out  of  the  S.A.  College,  and  incorporated  the 
remaining  University  Colleges  under  one  examining  University,  called  the 
University  of  South  Africa. 

For  an  account  of  the  History  of  the  institution  at  Stellenbosch,  see  Victoria 
College  Gedenkboek,  1918  ;  and  for  the  Cape  Town  University,  see  Ritchie's 
History  of  the  South  African  College,  1918. 

10  This  institution  was  started  in  1869,  but  owing  to  small  numbers  (e.g.  12 
in  1876)  it  forfeited  the  Government  grant  in  1902. 

11  For  an  account  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  this  institution,  see  Prof. 
J.  du  Plessis  :  Life  of  Andrew  Murray,  1919,  p.  275  et  seq. 
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step  was  bewailed  by  Dr.  Dale,  the  then  Superintendent,  who 
said  :  "  This  Act  leaves  me  powerless,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
exercise  any  real  control.  I  only  receive  a  certificate  from  the 
Head  (of  the  school  and  from  the  Professor  of  the  College)  quarterly 
dealing  with  hours  and  students.  Nevertheless,  I  do  get  information 
about  College  work,  but  I  decline  to  say  how  I  get  it.  The  Inspector- 
general  should  take  all  the  Higher  Institutions  himself.12  " 

The  Colleges  resented  this  inspection  as  undue  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  Department.  The  only  occasion  upon  which  the 
(University)  Colleges  were  really  inspected  was  in  1884  13  "  when 
Mr.  J.  H.  Brady,  a  man  of  sound  judgment  but  of  no  academic 
•distinction,  attempted  a  task  which  was  made  difficult  for  him  by 
reason  of  the  opposition  with  which  he  met.  ...  At  the 
leading  college,  the  S.A.C.,  a  Professor  of  Science  asked  Mr.  Brady 
whether  he  knew  anything  much  of  this  particular  branch  of 
Science,  and  on  the  Inspector  admitting  his  ignorance,  the  Pro- 
fessor walked  out  of  the  lecture  room  and  told  Mr.  Brady  that  he 
was  not  going  to  suffer  his  teaching  to  be  inspected.  In  other 
eases  professors  stayed  in  their  lecture  rooms  but  remained  silent.14  " 
Nevertheless  Mr.  Brady's  Report  was  a  very  constructive  one,  and 
was  marked  by  modesty  and  by  sympathy  with  the  College  staffs. 

The  following  figures  will  indicate  the  size  of  the  institutions  in 
those  early  days,  and  illustrate  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  bringing 
Higher  Education  within  the  reach  of  a  small  population  spread 
•over  a  vast  area,  involving  as  it  did  the  impracticable  combination 
of  the  University  and  the  School. 

Most  of  these  figures  are  taken  from  the  reports  of  Ross  and 


Brady  : — 

Post 

Matriculation. 

Preparatory  for  Matric. 

Staff. 

College. 

1883. 

1884. 

1891. 

1883. 

1884. 

1891. 

1883. 

S.A.  College. . 

18 

28 

118  15 

70 

61 

93 

8 

Diocesan 

17 

13 

22 

50 

55 

66 

3 

Stellenbosch .  . 

32 

36 

57 

43 

72 

86 

5 

Grey  College 

2 

5 

31  (Gill) 

19 

17 

16  (Gill) 

2 

Port  Elizabeth. 

St.  Andrew's 

7 

14 

15 

22 

35 

35 

2 

Total     .  . 

7616 

9617 

24318 

204 

240 

296 

20 

J2  Evidence  before  the  1879  Ed.  Commission  as  summarised  by  A.  S.  Kidd  : 
Higher  Ed.  in  Cape  Colony,  1874-1910,  p.  17.    Grahamstown,  1910. 

'3  In  1882  the  Government  contributed  £3,282  for  Higher  Education  ;  and 
though  Donald  Ross  reported  at  some  length  on  those  institutions,  he  never 
really  inspected  them. 

14  A.  S.  Kidd,  op.  cit.,  p.  48. 

15  This  included  58  Law  Students. 

16  The  76  comprised  62  studying  for  B.A.  or  Inter.  B.A.  and  14  for  Survey. 

17  20  of  these  were  Survey  students. 

is  2  of  these  were  candidates  for  the  M.A.  degree  and  59  for  the  B.A. 
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The  Dutch  Reformed  Church  and  Education  : 

One  of  the  most  authoritative  agencies  for  furthering  education 
in  the  localities  has  been  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  :  it  has  been 
the  very  soul  of  local  educational  effort. .  Though  South  African 
education  in  the  modern  periods  has  been  less  the  instrument  of 
ecclesiasticism  than,  e.g.,  in  England,  nevertheless  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church,  and  to  some  extent  the  English-speaking  clergy- 
men, have  been  the  most  invaluable  agents  to  the  State  in 
furthering  the  interests  of  the  undenominational  public  schools  in 
this  country.  As  evidence  of  this  we  have  e.g.,  the  tribute  paid 
by  Mr.  J.  X.  Merriman  (ex-Premier  of  the  Cape  Colony),  in  his 
discussion  of  the  School  Board  Act  of  1905  : 

"  During  the  last  20  years  the  Colony  has  owed  an  inestimable 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  The  Dutch 
clergyman  has  been  the  very  best  friend  of  Education."  (Cape 
Hansard.    March  20th,  1905.) 

Inspector-General  Mr.  Donald  Ross,  in  his  epoch-making 
Report  of  1884,  wrote  : — 

"  It  may  safely  be  said  that  apart  from  the  powerful  co- 
operation of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Clergy  in  the  West  and  North 
the  undenominational  schools  would  at  this  moment  have 
gained  so  little  ground  that  only  in  a  few  leading  towns 
would  any  of  them  be  found." 

Dr.  Muir  (in  the  1892  Report)  wrote  :— 

"  Ministers  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church — men  of  a 
class  that  is  unwearying  in  its  efforts  in  the  cause  of  education." 

Writing  on  the  occasion  of  the  centenary  celebration  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church,  the  editor  of  the  Cape  Times  said  : — 

"It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  Cape  would  not 
have  had  an  education  system  at  all  had  it  not  been  for  the 
energy  and  devotion  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  Again, 
the  ministers  of  the  church  are  in  a  position  to  study  educational 
needs  in  a  disinterested  waj^.  They  know  the  nature  and  re- 
quirements of  the  people  ;  they  are  not  necessarily  concerned 
with  any  ulterior  interests,  and  they  are,  as  a  rule,  in  daily 
contact  with  the  working  of  the  educational  machine.  .  . 
{Cape  Times'  Editorial,  November  3rd,  1924.) 

No  account  of  the  history  of  education  in  South  Africa  will, 
therefore,  be  complete  without  some  mention  of  the  contributions 
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made  to  Public  Education  by  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  These 
may  briefly  be  summarised  as  follows  : 

(a)  Supervision  of  Education  : 

(1)  Central :    In  1873  three    "  Superintendents  "  were 

appointed  by  the  Synod  to  supervise,  co-ordinate, 
and  report  on  educational  efforts  throughout  the 
country. 

(2)  Local :  In  most  places  the  clergyman  was,  and  still 
is  to-day,  either  the  secretary  or  chairman  of  the 
local  school  boards  and  committees. 

(b)  The  founding  of  certain  institutions  for  Secondary  and 
Higher  Education  :  e.g.,  the  Huguenot  Seminary  at 
Wellington,  founded  by  Dr.  Andrew  Murray  ;  similar 
institutions  in  the  Transvaal,  e.g.,  the  school  started 
by  Rev.  H.  S.  Bosman  in  Pretoria  ;  the  Grey  College, 
Bloemfontein,  etc.,  etc. 

(c)  The  Training  of  Teachers  :  Prom  about  1851  the  D.R. 
Church  recommended  the  introduction  of  the  Pupil 
Teacher  system.  Being  in  close  touch  with  the  needs 
of  the  rural  districts  it  was  more  active  than  even  the 
Education  Department  itself  in  its  attempts  to  get  at 
the  root  of  the  evil  :  viz.,  untrained  teachers.  It  started 
a  fund  for  the  training  of  teachers  (Acta  der  Synodi, 
13th  November,  1862),  and  was  the  first  to  put  teacher 
training  on  a  sound  footing  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Normal  College  in  Cape  Town  in  1878. 

(d)  A  means  of  guarding  the  rights  of  the  Dutch-speaking 
population  with  regard  to  the  study  of  their  language  in 
the  schools. 

(e)  Provision  for  industrial  education  and  facilities  for  the 

schooling  of  indigent  white  children. 

Though  the  work  done  by  the  English-speaking  clergy  in  con- 
nection with  undenominational  public  schools  has  by  no  means  been 
as  extensive,  they  have  performed  a  service  in  connection  with  the 
'  Mission  "  schools  (which  are  largely  denominational  institutions) 
which  can  hardly  be  overestimated.19 

19  An  account  of  the  educational  work  done  in  the  very  earliest  days  of 
the  English  in  South  Africa  by  such  men  as  Rev.  Mr.  Jones,  etc.,  will  be 
found  in  J.  A.  Hewitt's  Sketches  of  English  Church  History  i?i  South  Africa 
(1795-1848),  Cape  Town,  1887. 

The  big  contribution  by  the  English-speaking  denominations  lies  chiefly 
in  the  realm  of  native  education.  As  we  have  limited  ourselves  to  white 
education  only,  we  cannot  do  more  than  merely  mention  their  work. 
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The  Theory  at  the  Back  of  the  Grants-in-Aid  System  : 

We  saw  how  under  the  superintendency  of  James  Rose  Innes 
from  1839  to  1859  the  State  system  revived  for  a  short  while,  but 
soon  languished  and  broke  up.  Its  successor,  the  Grants-in-Aid 
system,  was  developed  under  the  Superintendency  of  Dr.  (after- 
wards Sir)  Langham  Dale,20  who  succeeded  Innes  in  1859  and 
remained  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Education  for  the 
next  33  years.  It  will  be  well,  then,  to  outline  briefly  the  philosophy 
or  theory  underlying  the  system  of  educational  control  that  has 
just  been  reviewed. 

The  philosophy  of  State  interference  developed  by  Dale  in  his 
reports  was  akin  to  that  of  J.  S.  Mill  and  is  summed  up  in  the  principle 
that  the  function  of  the  State  is  merely  to  remove  hindrances.  On 
no  account  was  the  Government  to  take  the  initiative  and  endeavour 
to  do  something  positive  for  education.  Thus  Dale  writes  in  his 
1882  report  :  It  is  the  function  of  Government  "  to  exercise  its 
influence,  legitimately  and  wisely,  not  in  aiming  at  an  absolute 
authority,  but  in  removing  hindrances."    (Italics  mine.) 

The  whole  system  stands  or  falls  by  the  measure  of  voluntary 
effort  put  forth  by  the  parent.  The  moment  there  is  the  least 
attempt  on  the  part  of  a  parent  to  procure  some  kind  of  education 
for  his  children,  even  though  such  parent  be  but  a  farmer  at  a 
remote  homestead  engaging  a  governess  for  his  children,  the 
government  comes  to  his  aid  with  a  grant,  the  amount  of  which 
is  determined  by  the  quality  of  the  work  done. 

The  Government  thus  makes  use  of  every  existing  agency  and 
encourages  such  efforts  by  means  of  state  aid,  but  in  no  case  does 
it  take  the  initial  step  in  providing  educational  facilities,  however 
great  the  need  at  any  particular  place. 

"  Parents  are  expected  to  feel  their  obligation  to  educate 
their  children.  ...  In  this  Colony  freedom  of  action  has 
been  promoted  without  any  undue  striving  for  uniformity. 
.  .  .  Teachers  have  free  scope  for  their  zeal  and  professional 
experience,  and  local  authorities  are  encouraged  to  co-operate 
in  maintaining  their  own  school  in  efficiency."  21 

Dale  disliked  anything  savouring  of  a  State  system.  That  meant 
to  him  a  system  that  was   "  directed  by  absolute  authority  and 

20  Langham  Dale  was  educated  at  Christ  College  and  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  took  his  degree  at  Oxford  in  1847  with  second-class  honours  in 
Mathematics,  and  was  appointed  Prof,  of  Classics  at  the  S.A.  College  in  1848 
Later  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D. 

2'  Cape  Supt.'s  Report  (Dale),  1882. 
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kept  rigidly  within  lines  drawn  from  considerations  of  statecraft 22 
where  every  intellectual  movement  is  shackled  by  the  precision 
of  military  drill." 

The  People's  Sense  of  Liberty  : 

This  system  of  freedom  of  action  and  laissez  faire  was  undoubtedly 
in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  people.  From  what  has  been 
said  before  it  would  seem  clear  that  undue  governmental  inter- 
ference would  be  disliked,  however  benevolent  it  might  appear. 
Writing  with  the  mature  experience  of  over  30  years,  Dale  said  in 
his  1890  Report:— 

"  No  rigid  code  will  promote  the  education  of  the  children 
of  the  South  African  Boer  ;  the  regulations  must  be  elastic, 
the  hand  and  voice  of  the  administrator  must  lead,  not  com- 
mand ;  by  judicious  tact  children  will  be  won  for  schooling  ; 
by  arbitrary  official  rules  parents  will  be  deterred  and  the 
children  will  suffer." 

In  his  last  Report  (1891)  he  Avrote  : 

"  Among  the  noticeable  points,  strong  and  weak,  of  the 
colonial  character,  as  evidenced  among  the  older  Dutch- 
speaking  communities,  there  is  one  over-riding  element,  call 
it  what  you  will,  which  has  been  the  stirring  force  in  every 
trek  movement  from  our  earliest  history,  the  natural  aversion 
to  any  infringement  of  personal  freedom." 

22  In  spite  of  these  views,  Dale  himself  does  not  seem  to  have  been  unin- 
fluenced by ' '  considerations  of  state-craft  "  in  his  attitude  towards  the  Dutch 
language  as  a  medium  in  school.  He  did  very  little  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  as  far  as  the  medium  of  instruction  was  concerned. 
On  the  contrary,  he  justified  the  measure  of  the  1865  Act  which  made 
English  the  medium  of  instruction  in  all  public  schools,  even  when  Dutch  was 
the  mother-tongue  of  more  than  half  the  population,  and  English  almost  a 
foreign  language  to  those  children. 

The  argument  with  which  he  generally  dismissed  complaints  on  this  matter 
was  that  there  were  at  least  six  languages  (including  the  native  tongues)  in  the 
country,  and  it  was,  therefore,  impossible  to  have  anything  but  English 
as  the  medium  of  instruction.  Subsequent  history  has  proved  how  little  such 
an  argument  reflected  the  situation  fairly.  And  also  the  assumption,  which 
right  through  his  argument  always  prejudiced  this  question  in  his  mind, 
that  all  those  who  pleaded  for  the  rights  of  the  Dutch  language  as  medium 
were  working  for  the  extrusion  of  English  from  the  curriculum,  was  not  borne 
out  by  the  facts.  ( Vide  the  evidence  on  this  matter  before  the  Commissions 
of  1879,  1892,  and  1912.) 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  said  in  fairness  to  Dale  that  he  himself  was 
never  antagonistic  to  the  study  of  Dutch  as  a  language  in  the  schools.  He 
narrates,  "  on  my  first  visit  to  an  established  Government  school  in  the  year 
1859,  I  was  confronted  at  the  entrance  by  a  notice,  It  is  forbidden  to  speak 
Dutch.  I  need  not  say  that  such  prohibition  has  not  been  enforced  since  that 
date." 

The  difficulties  experienced  by  the  Dutch-speaking  child  with  English 
medium  instruction  have  been  admirably  depicted  by  W.  Postma  in  his 
Eselskalcebeen. 
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The  people  also  viewed  with  suspicion  the  best-intentioned 
inspection  ,23 

For  the  same  reason  Dale  felt  that  the  introduction  of  Com- 
pulsory Education  "would  irritate  the  farmers'  prejudices  and 
alienate  their  sympathies."  Such  an  enforcement  would  then  have 
been  not  only  unwise,  but  also  futile  and  unjust,  since  the  means  of 
education  had  not  yet  been  brought  within  the  reach  of  all. 

An  Elastic  System  : 

The  fact  that  there  was  a  one-man  executive  in  the  person  of  the 
superintendent  gave  the  system  a  great  deal  of  elasticity,  since 
it  enabled  him  to  deal  with  peculiar  cases  in  a  prompt  and  effective 
way  unhampered  by  a  cumbrous  official  machinery.  Moreover  a 
section  of  the  1865  Act  provided  that  new  regulations  could  be 
added  at  any  time  by  Parliamentary  Resolution. 

The  chief  reason  for  the  freedom  and  elasticity  of  the  system 
seems  to  have  been  the  happy  absence  of  an  intricate  governmental 
machinery,  so  that  the  system  was  never  enforced  with  the  rigidity 
demanded  by  the  statute  book. 

The  system  of  one-man  superintendency  was,  nevertheless, 
susceptible  (as  Ross  found)  of  complete  rigidity  in  the  hands  of 
a  less  sympathetic  and  more  unyielding  man  than  Dale.  His 
successor,  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir  Thomas)  Muir,  a  prominent  mathe- 
matician, in  his  great  desire  for  efficiency  and  organisation  turned 
the  educational  administration  into  a  precise  and  inelastic  machine, 
through  the  application  of  the  same  one-man  system.24 

Weaknesses  of  the  Grants -in -Aid  System  : 

The  Initiative  left  entirely  to  the  Locality. — Admirable  as  the 
£-for-£  principle  of  aid  might  have  been  in  the  more  densely  popu- 
lated and  cultured  communities  where  there  usually  were  men  of 
intelligence  and  energy  to  take  the  lead  in  voluntary  effort,  and 
thus  ensure  the  co-operation  of  the  Government,  this  system  was 
in  a  sense  anomalous  amongst  a  young,  pioneer  population  spread 

23  CJ.  the  words  of  Organising  Inspector,  Samuel,  who  writes  of  his  experi 
ences  in  the  north-western  districts,  "  they  (the  less  intelligent  farmers) 
view  with  a  jealous  eye  the  visit  of  an  organising  inspector  whose  aim  is 
directly  to  promote  education,  and  imagine  Government  has  some  sinister 
object  in  sending  him.  The  commonly  received  opinion  is  that  the  object 
is  not  the  good  of  the  community  but  to  stamp  out  the  Dutch  language,  and 
to  put  an  end  to  religious  teaching."    (1882  Report.) 

24  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  fair  to  point  out  that  there  are  those  (having 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  Dr.  Muir)  who  aver  that  he  was  not  nearly  so  rigid 
as  he  was  thought  to  be.  In  some  matters,  e.g.,  the  institution  of  teachers' 
salary-scales,  he  was  an  unwearied  antagonist  of  rigidity.  He  had  clear- 
cut  ideas  and  fought  hard  for  them.  It  was  very  often  those  who  he  d  opposing 
but  equally  clear-cut  views  who  talked  most  of  his  rigidity. 
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over  a  wide  area.  The  anomaly  consisted  in  the  fact  that  the  system 
"  helped  those  who  were  most  able  and  willing  to  help  themselves, 
but  those  who  from  ignorance,  poverty  or  indifference,  made  no 
effort  to  found  schools,  and  who  thus  showed  more  plainly  their 
need  of  instruction,  were  left  in  their  apathy,  unless  an  external 
agency  other  than  that  of  the  Government  was  set  to  work  on  their 
behalf."25  Usually  it  was  the  minister  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  who  in  rural  areas  started  and  kept  the  machinery  going. 

Owing  to  this  lack  of  aggressiveness  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, there  was  no  provision  for  founding  new  schools  or  for  the 
automatic  expansion  of  the  system. 

Local  Bodies. — Another  great  weakness  lay  in  the  constitution  of 
the  bodies  of  local  control — the  school-committees.  The  way  they 
were  chosen  was  briefly  as  follows  :  The  "  promoters  "  of  the 
school  put  up  a  notice  for  three  weeks  that  they  intended  to  ask 
the  government  for  grants  in  aid  of  a  school  ;  householders  were 
invited  to  attend  a  meeting  ;  a  guarantee -list  was  submitted,  and 
from  those  who  signed  the  list  the  householders  present  chose  a 
School  Committee  or  "Board  of  Management.""  These  persons 
had  to  be  approved  by  the  Department,  and  had  to  sign  a  guarantee 
"  that  for  a  period  of  three  years  their  annual  contribution  to  the 
salary  of  each  teacher  shall  be  at  least  equal  to  the  grant-in-aid, 
and  shall  be  duly  paid." 

The  weakness  of  the  system  lay  in  the  following  facts  : — 

(a)  The  methods  of  voting  and  election  were  not  specified, 
which  gave  rise  to  great  diversity  of  practice  and  not  infrequently 
to  serious  abuses. 

(b)  After  every  three  years  all  these  arrangements  had  to  be 
gone  through  de  novo,  and  thus  there  was  no  permanency  or  con- 
tinuity of  policy. 

(c)  The  chief  weakness  was  that  a  new  board  was  in  no  way 
bound  by  the  decisions  of  its  predecessors.  Every  three  years 
the  formality  of  "  giving  notice  "  to  all  the  teachers  had  to  be 
gone  through  by  the  new  board. 

(d)  The  boards  were  not  corporate  bodies  and  no  property  could 
be  registered  in  their  name. 

(e)  The  guarantee  system  was  a  heavy  burden  on  the  public- 
spirited  guarantors.  The  public  was  loth  to  bind  itself  financially 
and  such  modest  sums  as  one  shilling  would  appear  on  the  guarantee 
list.  This  difficulty  was  referred  to  by  Inspector  Rowan  in  his 
report  for  1882  : 

"  The  limited  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  managers  and  the 
ever-present  fear  of  having  to  make  up  any  deficiency  that 


25  Cape  Supt.  Report  (Dale),  1870. 
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may  occur  out  of  their  own  private  means,  which  unfortunately 
is  not  of  rare  occurrence, 26  too  often,  like  a  sword  of  Damocles, 
hang  over  them  and  paralyse  whatever  efforts  they  may  be  dis- 
posed to  make  for  the  improvement  of  their  schools." 

(/)  There  was  no  system  of  local  rating,  even  though  it  had  been 
suggested  repeatedly. 

(g)  All  these  defects  bore  heavily  upon  the  teachers  :  They 
often  suffered  from  the  whims  and  caprices  of  the  local  school 
committees  and  their  salaries  were  often  sadly  in  arrear.  They 
were  sometimes  obliged  to  accept  unnegotiable  I.O.U.'s  or  promis- 
sory notes  in  order  to  enable  them  to  sign  the  declaration  de- 
manded by  the  Education  Department  that  they  had  duly  received 
the  local  contribution.  It  was  a  humiliating  position  for  the 
teachers,  who  were  made  to  feel  that  they  stood  under  heavy 
obligations  towards  the  local  managers.27 

In  fine,  ineffective  control  inevitably  bred  inefficient  teachers  ; 
since  in  most  cases  those  "  who  put  up  with  such  treatment  were 
generally  people  who  fell  back  on  teaching  as  a  last  resort,  being 
unable  to  earn  a  living  at  any  other  occupation.28  " 

SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTER  VI. 

The  clecreased  centralisation  under  the  bureaucracy  of  the 
Governors  of  the  early  English  regime  had  brought  about  a 
reaction  both  in  civil  and  educational  control  and  the  tendency 
now  was  towards  increased  participation  by  the  people  in  Govern- 
mental matters.  A  heightened  political  self-consciousness  among 
the  people,  accompanied  by  increased  material  prosperity  owing 
to  the  discovery  of  vast  mineral  resources  and  the  establishment 
of  better  means  of  communication  also  contributed  towards  this 
reaction  and  brought  about  a  devolution  of  authority. 

On  the  purely  civil  side  the  appointment  of  a  Council  of  Advice 
in  1827  and  of  Executive  and  Legislative  Councils  in  1834  were  the 
first  steps  towards  curbing  the  hitherto  undisputed  autocracy 

26  Thus,  at  about  this  time,  the  following  incident  is  recorded  :  "At  Malmes- 
bury  the  former  committee  bought  a  property  and  erected  a  school  at  consider- 
able expense.  Last  year  a  new  committee  was  appointed  who  declined  the 
responsibilities  of  its  predecessor.  The  consequence  was  that  the  property 
had  to  be  sold  far  below  the  cost  price,  and  the  managers,  about  nine  or  ten 
in  number,  were  mulcted  to  the  sum  of  £18  each  as  a  reward  for  their  self- 
sacrificing  labour  in  the  cause  of  local  progress  and  enlightenment." 

Similar  instances  occurred  at  about  the  same  time  at  Ceres  and  Colesberg. 

27  A  detailed  account  of  the  abuses  of  this  system  is  given  in  Inspector 
Brady's  special  report  in  1888.    See  also  Cape  Supt.  Report  (Muir),  1909. 

28  Martinius  :  op.  ext.,  p.  79. 
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of  the  Governor.  These  bodies  were,  however,  merely  the  appointees 
of  the  Governor  ;  and  it  was  not  till  1854,  at  the  establishment  ,  of 
a  Representative  Government,  that  the  people  received  a  voice  in 
National  affairs.  This  movement  towards  increased  democratic 
control  reached  its  consummation  in  1872,  when  the  Cape  Colony 
was  granted  a  Responsible  Government. 

On  the  Educational  side  a  simultaneous  change  took  place  which 
manifested  itself  in  an  increased  activity  on  the  part  of  the  people 
in  supporting,  and  consequently,  controlling  Education.  Parents 
became  alive  to  the  increasing  necessity  for  education.  The  Govern- 
ment-maintained English  Schools,  being  foreign  to  the  temperament 
of  the  people,  no  longer  proved  adequate. 

This  system  was  entirely  paternalistic.  The  Government  paid  the 
piper  and  called  the  tune,  with  very  little  regard  to  the  wishes  of 
the  people.  The  result  was  that  the  people  commenced  to  establish 
their  own  private  schools.  It  was  difficult  to  maintain  an  adequate 
standard  in  these  private  schools.  A  compromise  had  to  be 
effected.  Thus  arose  that  system  of  Government  Grants  to  assist 
local  effort  which  was  destined  ultimately  to  supersede  the  system 
of  State  schools.  (See  Diagram  4,  p.  82).  The  new  system  consisted 
in  the  co-operation  of  the  Government  with  the  people  :  Govern- 
ment grants  were  given  to  Mission  Schools  (1841),  which  had 
hitherto  been  the  care  of  the  missionary  society  or  the  religious 
denomination,  and  also  to  outlying  rural  communities  (1843),  on 
condition  that  the  locality  provided  the  school  buildings  and  con- 
tributed a  certain  proportion  of  the  teachers'  salary.  While  formerly 
the  Government  paid  the  whole  salary  of  the  church-clerk-teachers, 
local  effort  was  now  responsible  for  two-fifths  of  it.  In  this  way 
the  guarantee  system  arose  under  which  the  community  pledged 
itself  to  a  certain  effort  in  order  to  earn  an  equivalent,  or  approxi- 
mately equivalent,  Government  contribution. 

With  the  establishment  of  Representative  Government,  education 
received  increasing  attention  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  as 
evidenced  by  the  number  of  Government  Commissions  appointed  at 
that  time  to  investigate  educational  conditions.  Thus  as  the 
result  of  the  excellent  report  issued  by  the  Commission  of  18G3, 
the  various  methods  of  giving  government  grants  (some  of  which  led 
to  abuses)  were  system atised  by  Act  No.  13,  of  1865.  This  Act 
laid  down  the  £-for-£  principle  which  remained  the  basic  principle 
of  aid  for  all  undenominational  Public  Schools  during  the  next 
half-a-century.  The  Grants  to  Mission  Schools,  Aborigines  Schools, 
and  to  Pupil  Teachers  were  also  fixed.    (See  p.  96  above.) 

In  addition  to  certain  conditions  relating  to  the  Medium  of  In- 
struction (English),  to  Religious  Instruction,  and  to  the  appointment 
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of  Managers,  the  chief  condition  upon  which  grants-in-aid  were 
awarded  was  the  inspection  of  schools  by  the  Government.  Under 
the  influence  of  the  English  practice,  this  inspection  led  to  the 
insidious  "  payment-by-results  "  system. 

The  accompanying  diagrams  illustrate  to  what  extent  this 
scheme  of  co-operation  with  and  encouragement  by  the  Government 
assisted  the  people  in  placing  their  children  at  school. 

With  the  increasing  demand  of  the  rural  population  for  better 
educational  facilities  amongst  the  rural  population,  the  grant- 
in-aid  system  underwent  further  development.  In  1873  Grants  to 
District  Boarding  Schools  were  instituted.  In  1882  rural  teachers 
received  special  aid.  In  1887  a  further  effort  was  made  to  introduce 
education  into  remote  districts  by  the  appointment  of  Circuit 
Teachers.  The  status  of  the  teaching  profession  was  raised  by  the 
institution  of  Good  Service  Grants  in  1875  and  a  pension  system  in 
1887.  In  order  to  mitigate  the  bad  housing  conditions  of  school 
children  in  the  poorer  districts,  grants  were  given  towards  school 
buildings,  and  in  1893  the  "  redeemable  loan  "  system  for  all 
school  property  was  introduced.  As  the  general  level  of  popular 
education  advanced,  the  demand  for  Higher  Education  became 
more  urgent.  Several  colleges,  some  of  which  were  private  under- 
takings, sprang  up  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  These  institu- 
tions were  placed  on  a  definite  footing  as  regards  Government  aid 
by  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1874.  As  usual,  grants-in-aid 
implied  Inspection,  but  this  was  a  failure  in  the  case  of  the 
colleges. 

The  Dutch  Reformed  Church  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
agencies  in  bringing  about  the  practical  success  of  the  Grants-in-aid 
system.  It  furthered  the  interests  of  education  throughout  the 
country  by  sympathetic  supervision,  by  establishing  institutions  of 
higher  education  (especially  for  girls),  by  actively  supporting  teacher 
training,  industrial  schools,  and  by  bringing  mother-tongue 
instruction  to  its  rights  in  the  schools. 

The  political  philosophy  underlying  this  system  of  state  aid 
is  more  akin  to  the  laissez  faire  policy  propounded  by  J.  S.  Mill 
and  Herbert  Spencer  than  to  a  system  of  benevolent  paternalism. 
It  suited  the  temperament  of  a  people  who  had  "  a  natural  aversion 
to  any  infringement  of  personal  freedom,"  and  who  on  the  ground 
of  past  experience  hated  anything  that  savoured  of  governmental 
interference.  The  system,  nevertheless,  notwithstanding  this 
excellent  feature,  did  not  always  work  well  in  practice.  The  £-for-£ 
principle  "  helped  those  who  were  most  able  and  willing  to  help 
themselves  ;  but  those  who  from  ignorance,  poverty,  or  indifference, 
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made  no  efforts  to  found  schools,  and  who  thus  showed  more 
plainly  their  need  of  instruction,  Avere  left  in  their  apathy." 

There  was  also  a  lack  of  adequate  machinery  to  carry  the  principle 
into  effect.  The  local  committees  were  not  properly  constituted 
as  corporate  bodies  with  specifically  defined  powers.  The  result  was 
that  all  sorts  of  abuses  crept  in  under  which  the  teachers  were  the 
principal  sufferers.  How  the  solution  of  this  problem  of  local 
control  was  developed  we  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter  which  deals 
with  the  Rise  of  the  School  Board  Idea. 

CAPE  STATISTICS. 

Table  showing  the  relative  amounts  contributed  to  the  Cost  of 
Education  by  the  Government  and  by  the  Localities,  1791-1906. 


Local  and  Voluntary 

Date.                 Government  Contributions.  Contributions. 

1791  ..  £3,000  (Serrurier  &  Fleck). 

1813  .  .  5,000  (Bible  and  School 

Commission). 

1822  ..     £344  (4,559  rixd.— Theal). 

1823  ..       967  (12,869    „  „  ). 

1824  ..  1,025(13,612    „  „  ). 
1827  ..  1,500  (Approx.— Ed.  Returns). 
1830  .  .  1,842  (Theal). 

1835  ..  1,160  (Blue  Book)         ..        ..  £7  (Blue  Book). 

1836  .  .  1,465  (      „         )         .  .        .  .  52  (  ). 

1837  . .  1,599  (      .,         )        . .        . .  180  (  ). 

1838  .  .  1,607  (      .,         )         .  .        .  .  118  (  ). 

1839  ..  1,598  (      .,          )  (2,249  Lines)  148  (  '.,  ). 

1840  .  .  2,781  (      „         )         .  .        .  .  120  (Innes). 

1841  .  .  3,272  (                )         .  .        .  .  50  (Blue  Book). 

1842  .  .  3,452  (      ..         )  (6,000  Innes)  34  (  .,  ). 

1843  .  .  5,383  (      „         )         .  .        .  .  1,712  (  „  ). 

1844  ..  4,707 '(      .,         )  (6.171  Lines)  1,407  (  „  ). 

1845  ..  4,040  (      .,  ). 
1850  ..  5,907  (Theal  IV,  p.  204). 

1860  ..  15,263  (Supt,  Reports). 

1861  ..  16,169  (         „           )..        ..  10,367  (Supt,  Reports). 

1862  ..  16,950  (         „  ). 

1863  .  .  16,895  (         „           )  .  .        .  .  11,434  (  „  ). 

1864  .  .  21,194  (          „           )  .  .         .  .  14,540  (  „  ). 

1865  .  .  23,027  (         „           )  .  .        .  .  19,396  (  „  ). 

1866  .  .  22,628  (         „           )  .  .        .  .  29,324  (  ) 

1867  .  .  23,650  (         „  ) 

1868  ..  24,139  (         „           )  ..        ..  27,557  (  „  ). 

1869  .  .  23,473  (         „           )  .  .        .  .  26,069  (  „  ). 

1870  ..  23,045  (         „           )..        ..  24,145  (  ). 

1871  ..  23,918  (         „           )  ..        ..  27,147  (  ) 

1872  .  .  25,268  (         „           )  .  .        .  .  28,342  (  „  ). 

1873  .  .  27,983  (         „           )  .  .        .  .  31,246  (  „  ). 

1874  .  .  31,444  (         .,           )  .  .        ..  34,266  (  „  ). 

1875  .  .  38,754  (         .,           )  .  .        .  .  43,595  (  „  ). 

1876  . .                      _             ....  -I 

1877  .  .  51,229  (         .,           )  .  .        .  .  60,804  (  „  ). 

1878  .  .  50,022  (         „           )  .  .        ...  65,628  (  „  ). 
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CAPE   STATISTICS — continued. 

Local  and  Voluntary 


Date. 

Government  Contributions. 

Contributions. 

1879 

. .    65,629  (Supt.  Reports)  . . 

S3. 000  (Supt,  Reports). 

1880 

.  .    79,684  (         „          )  . . 

91,725  (         „  ). 

1881 

.  .    82,953  (         „          )  . . 

91,725  (         „  ). 

1882 

. .    88,823  (         „          )  . . 

119,918  (         „  ). 

1883 

.  .    99,468  (         „          )  . . 

111,448  (         „  ). 

1884 

. .    99,918  (                    )  . . 

101,644  (         „  ). 

1885 

..     95,914  (         „  ). 

1886 

. .    91,664  (         „          )  . . 

112,315  (         .,  ). 

1S87 

. .    87,193  (         „          )  . . 

99,419  (         .,  ). 

1888 

. .    93,091  (         „          )  . . 

102,929  (         „  ). 

1800 

. .  129,351  (         .,          )  . . 

115,638  (         .,  ). 

1801 

.  .  152,S46(         „          )  . . 

137,116  (         „  ). 

1802 

..  114,741  (         „  ). 

1803 

.  



1804 

.  .  176,090. 

1895 

.  .  181,371  (         „           )  .  . 

1806 

. .  197,609  (         „          )  . . 

103,298  (only  on  teachers 

salaries). 

1897 

. .  204,948  (         ,,.          )  . . 

106,949  (         „  ). 

1898 

. .  235,023  (         .,          )  .  . 

112,056  (         „  ). 

1899 

. .  270,758  (         „           )  .  . 

121,459  (         „  ). 

1900 

.  .  272,207  (         „           )  .  . 

126,246  (         „  ). 

1901 

.  .  278,049  (         „           )  .  . 

126,321  (         „  ). 

1902 

.  .  287,855  (         .,          )  .  . 

117,463  (         „  ). 

1903 

.  .  314,957  (         „          )  . . 

149,710  (         „  ). 

1904 

. .  378,681  (         „          )  . . 

165,285  (         „  ). 

1005 

.  .  447,796  (         „           )  .  . 

187,293  (         „  ). 

1006 

.  .  482,672  (         „           )  .  . 

196,774  (         „  ). 

1007 

..  537,836  (         „  ). 

(For  further  dates  see  p.  174,  below.) 

Note  : — In  the  years  following,  school  fees  constituted  practically  the  whole 
of  the  Local  Contribution.  This  dwindled  still  more  when  in  1920  Elementary 
Education  became  free. 
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Cape  Colony. 

The  relative  amounts  contributed  by  the  State  and  by  the  Locality 
to  the  Cost  of  Education  during  the  19th  century. 

Note  how  the  Grants-in-aid  Act  of  1865  elicited  greater  effort  from  the 
localities.  The  predominance  of  State  contributions  after  about  1892  was 
a  concomitant  cause  of  the  increased  centralised  control  that  prevailed  after 
that. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


THE  RISE  OF  THE  DISTRICT  SCHOOL  BOARD  IDEA. 
Local  Bating. 

Early  in  the  19th  century  De  Mist  had  already  pointed  out  that 
school  revenues  ought  to  be  obtained  from  three  sources  : — 

(a)  School  fees, 

(b)  General  taxation, 

(c)  Local  taxation, 

yet  up  to  1905  (exactly  one  hundred  years  after  the  publication  of 
De  Mist's  Ordinance)  the  only  sources  of  revenue  tapped  for  educa- 
tional purposes  were  general  taxation  (represented  by  grants  from 
the  public  treasury)  and  school  fees.  It  is  true  that  there  were 
local  contributions  raised  on  the  "  guarantee  "  system,  but  both 
these  contributions  and  the  school  fees  represented  money  derived 
from  the  class  of  people  who  were  directly  interested  in  Education. 
In  order  to  secure  the  Government  grant  on  the  £-for-£  principle, 
this  method  imposed  unnecessarily  high  school  fees  and  often  abused 
the  generosity  of  a  few  public -spirited  individuals.  The  principle 
of  holding  all  citizens  directly  responsible  for  education  had  not 
yet  been  realised  by  the  population,  except  perhaps  in  a  very 
indirect  and  roundabout  way,  through  the  compulsion  laid  on 
every  individual  to  pay  taxes  towards  the  general  revenue  of  the 
State. 

The  lack  of  equity  in  a  system  which  placed  the  educational 
burden  on  the  shoulders  of  parents  and  public -spirited  individuals 
had  been  felt  by  the  people  time  and  again.  In  1854  already,  before 
the  Grants-in-Aid  Act  of  1865  came  into  force,  Superintendent 
Innes  had  recommended  that  all  the  expenses  (such  as  those  for 
buildings,  equipment,  etc.)  beyond  and  above  that  of  the  salary 
of  the  Principal  Teacher,  should  be  provided  by  a  school  rate  to 
be  levied  by  the  municipal  bodies  of  the  town  and  district. 

Shortly  afterwards,  by  Act  5  of  1855,  Divisional  Councils  were 
established  as  bodies  of  local  control  over  every  division  (or  large 
district)  in  the  country.  Sect.  32  of  this  Act  provided  that  the 
powers  and  functions  of  the  various  local  school  commissions  should 
be  transferred  to  the  Divisional  Councils  in  addition  to  such  duties 
as  the  oversight  of  roads  and  bridges.  No  doubt,  an  influential 
body  like  the  Divisional  Council,  controlling  a  wider  area  and 
commanding  greater  resources,  would  have  been  in  a  much  better 
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position  than  a  single  school  committee  to  raise  the  money  by  local 
taxation.  And  if  this  method  of  making  local  assessments  for 
education  had  then  been  resorted  to,  the  School  Board  Act  would 
have  been  anticipated  by  exactly  50  years.  But  it  was  not  adopted 
and  local  control  and  finance  remained  on  a  very  fluctuating  and  pre- 
carious footing.  Select  Committees  appointed  by  Parliament  not 
infrequently  discussed  this  problem,  but  without  tangible  result. 

At  this  juncture  (1854)  representative  institutions  were  granted 
in  connection  with  the  government  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  This 
step  introduced  an  experimental  period,  when  the  awakening 
political  consciousness  of  the  South  African  people  made  trial  of 
various  forms  of  administrative  institutions. 

Another  step  to  bring  about  greater  devolution  of  authority 
was  taken  by  Act  14  of  1858,  which  is  described  as  "  an  Act  for  the 
creation  of  Educational  Boards  in  the  field-cornetcies,  villages  and 
towns  of  this  Colony."  The  acceptance  of  the  Act  was  purely 
optional,  and  up  to  1861  only  one  school  had  adopted  the  form  of 
administration  laid  down  by  it. 

The  great  Education  Act  of  1865,  already  outlined,  repealed  all 
the  above-mentioned  resolutions  and  installed  the  ordinary  local 
(single  school)  committees  of  management  together  with  the  £-for-£ 
guarantee  system.  Attention  was  drawn  to  the  fact  that,  because 
these  local  committees  of  managers  were  temporary  and  unincor- 
porated bodies,  there  existed  no  encouragement  to  existing  managers 
to  make  strenuous  efforts  for  securing  the  permanence  of  the  public 
school  by  erecting  and  equipping  suitable  school  buildings.14  In 
1876  the  Superintendent  again  recommended  the  establishment  of 
local  bodies  with  rating  powers,  and  so  did  the  Education  Com- 
mission of  1879  in  a  very  valuable  report.  This  Commission, 
presided  over  by  Sir  Henry  de  Villiers,15  proposed  "  to  transform 
the  committees  of  managers  into  corporate  bodies — to  abolish  the 
'  guarantee  system  '  altogether,  and  have  the  annual  deficiency 
of  the  local  body  made  up  partly  out  of  the  public  revenue  and 
partly  out  of  local  rates."  For  this  purpose  school  boards,  one  for 
each  fiscal  division  or  district,  were  to  be  elected.  They  had  to 
investigate  and  supply  the  wants  of  each  individual  district,  and 
might  to  that  end  appoint  sub-managers  for  the  individual  schools.16 

Even  though  these  recommendations  embodied  several  of  his 
own  ideas,  the  Superintendent  was  strongly  against  the  introduction 

14  Cape  Superintendent' s  Report  (Dale),  1870. 

15  Chief  Justice  of  the  Cape  Colony,  later  Lord  de  Villiers,  perhaps  one  of 
the  greatest  jurists  of  his  time.  See  Eric  Walker's  admirable  book  Lord 
de  Villiers.  and  his  Times,  1925,  London,  p.  147  ff. 

16  This  is  the  very  reverse  procedure  of  that  often  recommended  subse- 
quently, viz.,  that  the  school  committees  shall  combine  and  nominate  members 
for  a  school  board. 
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of  school  boards  over  wider  areas.  His  arguments  were  of  the  same 
extreme  kind  that  he  used  against  the  introduction  of  the  Dutch 
language  as  medium  for  Dutch  children.  If  (he  argued)  there  was  to 
be  a  board  in  each  of  the  fiscal  divisions  and  the  salaries  and  office 
expenses  of  each  district  amounted  to  £1,000,  the  bare  routine 
administration  would  cost  £80,000,  Avhich  sum  was  practically  ha]f 
of  the  total  income  that  would  accrue  from  school  rates. 

Dale  ought  to  have  known  that  even  though  it  would  have  cost 
£1,000  (which  was  unlikely),  per  school  board,  no  institutional 
mechanism  could  be  expected  to  work  at  full  strength  from  the  very 
start.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  total  cost  of  administration  of  the 
120  school  boards  that  existed  10  years  after  their  introduction  in 
1905,  was  £43,946.  In  1911  the  cost  of  their  administration  was 
only  £15,711. 17 

Needless  to  say  these  recommendations  were  not  adopted.  That 
the  country  was  not  ripe  for  such  measures  was  the  opinion  of  Ross 
as  a  result  of  his  survey  in  1882.  At  the  same  time  the  teachers 
kept  pleading  for  greater  financial  security  in  their  relations  to  the 
local  committees.    Thus  Rowan  in  1882  writes  : — 

"  My  firm  conviction  is  that  recourse  to  rates,  as  is  the  prac- 
tice in  every  country  where  national  education  is  considered 
to  be  in  a  satisfactory  state  is  the  only  true  solution  of  the 
difficulty  ....  these  rates  are  to  be  levied  by  the  Divisional 
Council  which  shall  have  the  right  of  nominating  one  or  two 
members  of  the  school  committee." 

This  principle  of  local  assessment  had  nevertheless  been  adopted 
in  the  civil  and  municipal  sphere.  (Vide  Village  Management  Act- 
29  of  1881  and  the  Municipal  Act  45  of  1882). 

The  years  following  1882  were  years  of  adversity  and  retrench- 
ment was  necessary  in  the  grant  for  education,  the  effect  of  this 
being  clearly  noticeable  on  the  graphs  showing  the  number  of 
children  in  school  in  that  period.  (See  Diagram  12,  p.  173.)  Owing 
to  this  irregularity  of  financial  support,  educational  affairs  formed 
more  than  once  a  subject  of  debate  in  Parliament. 

The  Survey  of  Inspector  Ross. 

The  Education  Commission  of  1879  recommended  that  the 
functions  of  the  Superintendent  be  divided  into — 

(a)  those  that  were  chiefly  financial  and  administrative,  and 

(b)  those  that  were  chiefly  professional  and  inspectorial. 


17  Cape  Provincial  Auditor's  Report  for  1911. 
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This  proposal  was  given  a  trial,18  and  steps  were  taken  to  pro- 
cure a  man  for  the  inspectorial  work  in  order  to  relieve  the 
Superintendent  and  give  him  more  time  for  adminis- 
trative work.  Through  the  instrumentality  of  Sir  Francis  Sandford 
in  England,  Mr.  Donald  Ross,  M.A.,  was  sent  out  from  Scotland  to 
inspect  and  report  on  the  educational  system  of  the  Cape.  His 
Preliminary  Report,  published  in  1882,  brought  to  light  many 
interesting  as  well  as  many  regrettable  details  in  the  system.  He 
stated  "that  in  theory  the  educational  system  of  the  Colony 
was  admirable  in  its  gradation,  symmetry  and  democratic  nature. 
However,  only  one-sixth  of  the  children  of  school-going 
age  were  attending  school  with  beneficial  regularity.  It 
should  be  noted  that  in  reply  to  this  Dale  stated  that  65  per  cent 
of  the  children  of  school-going  age  were  attending  school."  19 

His  statement  that  "  a  good  part  of  the  published  statistics  was 
unreliable  or  inflated,"  besides  irritating  the  Superintendent 
(Sir  Langham  Dale),  had  the  effect  of  attracting  public  attention 
to  the  condition  of  the  schools.  20  While  Dale  had  never  clearly 
separated  the  white  from  the  coloured  children  in  his  reports  so  as 
to  show  exactly  how  many  white  children  were  not  yet  attending 
school  21 ,  Ross  averred  that  "  not  much  more  than  about  one-fourth 
of  the  white  population  are  in  receipt  of  such  an  education  as 
develops  character  or  enables  them  to  compete  in  the  battle  of  life 
with  those  trained  in  Europe  "...  and  that  the  rural  community, 

!i>  With  the  demise  of  Ross  shortly  afterwards  this  division  of  duties  was 
discontinued,  and  not  revived  before  the  formation  of  Union  in  1910. 

19  Martinius  :  Sketch  of  the  development  of  Rural  Education  in  the  Cape 
Colony,  p.  71. 

20  It  is  interesting  to  note  what  the  contemporary  opinion  was  about  Ross's 
report  which  is  to-day  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  best  written  and  most 
enlightening  documents  on  education  at  that  time.  When  in  the  1885  Par- 
liamentary Session  (June  23)  a  motion  was  brought  before  the  House  to 
publish  the  report  in  Dutch  as  well  as  in  English,  the  following  remark  is 
found  in  the  discussion  :  "  Mr.  Ross's  report  was  about  as  crude  and  incan- 
descent a  thing  as  was  ever  published,  and  should  never  have  been  published 
as  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  our  educational  system  in  this  country." — 
Mr.  Gordon  Sprigg  (a  former  Prime  Minister),  Cape  Hansard,  June  23,  1885. 

21  While  Dale  in  his  reply  to  Ross  was  perhaps  right  in  his  contention  that 
Ross  had  made  too  hasty  a  survey  to  be  wholly  fair  to  the  system,  it  is  also 
true  that  Dale  was  guilty  of  trying  to  make  the  situation  seem  better  than  it 
really  was.  Thus  in  his  1891  report  he  gives  the  while  population  for  that  year 
as  376,812,  from  which  he  calculates  that  at  least  62,000  white  children  are 
of  school  age.  Then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  71,562  children  are  actually 
present  in  Government -aided  schools  and  10,395  in  private  schools,  making  a 
total  of  81,957  children  in  school,  which  he  says  is  about  22  per  cent,  of  the 
total  population  (a  very  satisfactory  figure).  He  forgot  to  say,  however,  that 
only  40  per  cent,  of  the  81,957  children  were  white  children,  and  his  comparisons 
were  therefore  unwarranted.  In  actuality  the  percentage  of  whites  was  only 
9  per  cent,  approximately. 

Dr.  Muir,  who  succeeded  Dale  as  Superintendent,  gave  a  truer  presentation 
of  the  facts  in  his  first  report. 
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"the  backbone  of  the  country,  the  owners  of  the  soil,"  were  ihe 
chief  sufferers  in  this  respect. 

Compulsory  education  idea. 

The  great  problem  now  was  :  how  to  bring  all  these  children  into 
school.  Several  proposals  were  made  with  a  view  to  compulsory 
education.  22  And  it  is  here  that  a  new  feature  was  added  to  the 
District  School  Board  idea,  which  afterwards  became  an  integral 
part  of  its  operation.  The  district  school  board  was  not  only  the 
instrument  for  raising  funds  locally  on  a  more  equitable  basis,  but 
it  was  also  the  machinery  to  be  used  for  compelling  parents  to  send 
their  children  to  school. 

With  a  view  to  solving  this  particular  problem  the  Government 
again  appointed  an  Education  Commission  23  in  1891  to  enquire 
into  and  report  on  the  system.  The  Commissioners  found  that  of 
the  99,280  white  children  of  school  age  (5-14  years)  in  the  Colony 
only  41,037  were  enrolled  in  aided  or  private  schools  or  taught 
"at  home  by  governesses,  leaving  58,243  white  children  unaccounted 
for.    These  facts  were  decidedly  at  variance  with  Dale's  Reports. 

The  Commission  did  not  see  its  way  clear  to  recommend  the 
adoption  of  compulsory  education  for  the  whole  colony.  Moreover, 
this  would  have  been  against  the  express  wishes  of  the  Gcverment. 
The  investigation  followed  much  on  the  lines  of  the  1879  Commis- 
sion, cataloguing  the  disabilities  of  the  existing  school  committees 
and  recommending  the  partial  introduction  of  school  boards  with 
rating  powers — their  establishment  being  limited  to  areas  where 
school  attendance  could  be  made  compulsory.  They  further 
recommended  that  each  school  board  should  be  a  body  corporate, 
with  perpetual  succession  and  power  to  acquire  and  hold  land  and 
raise  money  on  such  land  for  public  school  purposes  ;  that  the  term 
of  office  should  be  three  years  and  the  number  of  members  from  five 
to  fifteen,  and  that  the  Divisional  Council  (where  the  fiscal  division 
was  a  school  board  district)  should  have  the  right  to  nominate  one 
member  for  every  five  of  which  the  school  board  should  consist, 
such  nominees  not  necessarily  to  be  members  of  the  nominating 
council.    The  duties  of  the  school  boards  would  be  to  report 

22  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during  this  time  of  fermentation  and  un- 
certainty with  regard  to  the  modes  of  educational  control,  New  Zealand  was 
held  up  as  a  model  by  Inspector  Samuel  who  had  visited  that  country  with 
the  express  purpose  of  investigating  the  educat  ional  system  there.  He  issued 
his  report  in  1888  and  stated  that  New  Zealand  had  free,  compulsory,  secular 
education  under  a  system  where  the  school  boards  had  absolute  control  over 
education  in  each  of  13  school  districts,  and  that  it  had  nearly  21  per  cent, 
of  its  population  attending  either  school  or  college. 

23  This  body  consisted  of  Sir  J.  D.  Barry  (Pres.),  Dean  Holmes,  Dr.  W.  B. 
Berry,  Revs.  A.  Moorrees  and  M.  P.  A.  Coetzee,  and  Mr.  T.  P.  Theron. 
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•educational  wants,  to  provide  school  localities  (not  overlooking 
existing  agencies  for  school  provision)  ;  and  to  manage  the  schools 
efficiently.  24 

Financing  the  System. 

With  regard  to  financing  the  system  the  Commissioners  merely 

voiced  the  sentiments  which  had  been  held  by  leaders  in  education 

for  many  years  :■ — 

"  It  may  be  the  duty  of  the  whole  body  politic  to  assist  in 
the  mitigation  of  ignorance,  but  the  local  community  cannot 
be  released  from  the  obligation  of  appropriating  some  of  the 
local  wealth  further  to  assist  in  this  direction.  The  only  way 
in  which  this  can  be  done  is  by  a  contribution  from  the  local 
rate." 

Contributions  would  then  be  made  by  Parliament  on  the  £-for-£ 
principle. 

These  recommendations  remained  a  dead  letter.  The  old  system 
of  guarantees  made  by  unincorporated  local  committees  continued 
with  all  its  concomitant  evils. 

There  was,  however,  one  redeeming  feature  in  this  system — a 
feature  which  is  vital  for  success  in  almost  any  administrative 
scheme  :  the  managers  of  the  public  schools  were  chosen  by  the 
community  primarily  because  of  their  interest  in  educational 
concerns.  Men  of  the  idealistic  type  and  of  the  higher  professions, 
such  as  ministers,  doctors  and  merchants,  were  usually  the  active 
members. 

Preliminary  efforts  and  difficulties. 

In  1894  there  was  a  strong  feeling  in  Parliament  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  School  Boards.  25  The  Superintendent,  while  favouring  the 
introduction  of  Attendance  Boards,  was  hesitant  and  wrote,  in  his 
icport  for  that  year  (1894)  : — 

"  You  cannot  institute  school  boards  and  compulsory 
education  before  the  departmental  machinery  has  been 
arranged  for  carefully  supervising  their  labours." 

Other  objections  that  were  raised  against  school  boards  were  : — 
"  The  thing  will  not  be  popular  with  the  people."  26 
"  Town  and  country  interests  will  conflict."  27 

24  Note  how  many  of  these  details  were  eventually  incorporated  in  the  1905 
School  Board  Act. 

25  Thus  Mr.  Sauer  (later  on  Minister)  :  "  School  boards  are  undoubtedly 
becoming  a  necessity  in  the  colony." — (Cape  Hansard,  June  20,  1894.) 

26  Evidence  before  the  1891  Education  Commission  by  J.  H.  Hofmeyr 
(Onze  Jan). 

27  Evidence  before  the  1891  Education  Commission  by  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew 
Murray. 
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"  People  will  make  the  taxes  as  low  as  possible  and  therefore 
bring  down  the  standard  of  education."  -8 

Before  the  School  Board  Act  of  1905,  embodying  the  two  factors 
of  compulsory  education  and  of  a  local  taxing  power,  became  law, 
many  unsuccessful  attempts  had  been  made  in  Parliament  to  carry 
these  measures  into  effect.  The  Superintendent  had  given  the 
matter  up  as  hopeless,  saying  that  he  did  not  wish  to  agitate  in 
the  matter  any  further,  ''  apparently  because  words  of  warning 
had  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  futile  and  possibly  because  it  was 
feaied  that  they  would  be  unpalatable."  29 

Encouraged  by  petitions  from  the  side  of  the  Afrikander  Bond 
and  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  favour  of  compulsory  education, 
the  Government  introduced  a  School  Attendance  Bill  in  1896.  It 
provided  :  (a)  for  the  election  of  school  attendance  boards  by  the 
school  committees  ;  b)  for  what  might  be  described  as  permissive 
compulsion  ;  (c)  and  that  one-half  of  the  expenses  be  provided  by 
the  Board  and  the  other  half  by  the  Government. 

Another  School  Board  Bill  was  introduced  in  the  same  year, 
but  it  also  was  not  passed. 

In  1899  the  Prime  Minister  (Schreiner)  submitted  a  Bill  to 
Parliament — ' '  the  outcome  of  the  united  wisdom  of  the  present 
Cabinet  " — which  provided  for  school  boards  and  for  compulsory 
education.  One-third  of  the  members  of  each  board  were  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Government. 

Not  one  of  these  measures  was  adopted,  and  it  is  not  strange 
to  find  the  Colonial  Secretary,  when  he  was  introducing  the  School 
Board  Act  on  the  morning  of  March  15,  1905,  saying  :- — "  It  would 
be  hard  to  find  any  statute  book  in  the  world  which  for  forty  years 
past  had  fewer  measures  on  it  dealing  with  Education  than  the 
Cape  Statute  Book  ....  1865  saw  the  last  Act  on  Education." 

The  School  Board  Act  of  1905. 

This  introduction  of  the  Bill  by  Colonel  (now  Sir  Charles)  Crewe, 
the  Colonial  Secretary,  30  consisted  of  a  very  able  outline  of  the 
development  of  education  in  the  Colony  since  1863  and  of  the  many 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  bring  about  the  measures  contained  in 
the  present  Act,  which  was  merely  the  embodiment  of  all  the 
excellent  ideas  which  had  be^n  suggested  from  time  to  time. 

-8  Evidence  before  the  1891  Education  Commission  by  Prof.  P.  J.  G.  de  Vos. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  how  many  of  these  difficulties  were  potent  enough 
later  on  to  detract  from  the  powers  first  granted  to  the  boards. 

29  Cape  Superintendent's  Report  (Muir),  1902. 

30  The  Colonial  Secretary  was  by  ancient  custom  the  sponsor  of  educational 
matters  in  the  Colony  up  to  the  time  that  an  ad  hoc  Minister  of  Education 
was  constituted  at  the  formation  of  Union  in  1910.  In  Natal  the  Premier 
held  the  office  of  Education  Minister  from  1893. 
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The  Constitution  of  School  Boards. 
The  main  features  of  the  Act  were  as  follows  : — 
The  country  was  to  be  divided  into  about  a  hundred  School 
Board  districts.  31  Each  educational  district  was  to  be  controlled 
by  a  School  Board  consisting  of  not  less  than  six  and  not  more  than 
eighteen  members,  the  number  being  always  a  multiple  of  three. 
Two-thirds  of  the  members  were  to  be  elected  by  the  municipal 
ratepayers  or  by  the  divisional  council  ratepayers  of  the  school 
district  according  as  the  district  was  or  was  not  a  municipal  area. 
And  in  order  to  protect  minorities  the  remaining  third  was  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor. 

Their  Functions. 
The  task  of  founding  new  schools — a  duty  which  had  hitherto 
belonged  to  no  one  in  particular — was  entrusted  to  the  school  boards. 
Competition  between  the  various  schools  in  the  same  district  would 
be  largely  obviated  and  overlapping  in  schools  would  be  prevented 
by  a  body  which  exercised  a  co-ordinating  power  over  the  whole 
area. 

The  enforcement  of  compulsory  education  for  all  European 
children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  years  was  made 
optional  to  school  boards  after  the  expiration  of  their  first  year  of 
office.  Kenhardt  was  the  first  board  to  pass  this  preliminary 
resolution.  But,  though  this  took  place  in  1906,  three  years  elapsed 
before  the  Government  could  see  its  way  to  give  practical  effect  to 
the  Board's  action.32  Besides  the  vague  antipathy  of  the  people  to 
compulsion  of  any  sort,  there  was  the  constant  fear  that  compulsion 
would  spell  extra  expenditure,  and  money  was  becoming  scarce. 
It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  1909  that  this  fear  was  in  part 
allayed  and  the  Government  was  induced  to  give  the  proposal  a 
trial.  On  the  suggestion  of  the  Superintendent  a  resolution  was 
taken  to  make  a  tentative  experiment  with  six  areas.  This  was 
done.    It  proved  such  a  success  that  by  the  beginning  of  1910 

31  The  Cape  Supt.  Report  (Muir),  1905,  mentions  83  Divisional  School 
Districts,  10  Magisterial  School  Districts  and  10  Municipal  School  Districts, 
these  being  actually  constituted  in  that  year. 

32  The  average  percentage  of  the  white  population  in  school  in  all  the 
districts  in  1905  was  10.9  per  cent.  (The  number  of  children  between  5 
and  14  years  of  age  usually  represents  16  per  cent,  of  the  total  population.) 
The  districts  varied  enormously  in  this  respect  :  Kenhardt  had  1.4  per  cent. ; 
Hay,  2.5  per  cent.;  Fraserburg,  3.1  per  cent.;  Sutherland,  3.3  per  cent.  ; 
Middelburg  and  Herbert,  6.0  per  cent.;  Cape  Town,  9.4  per  cent.;  Beaufort 
West,  9.7  per  cent.;  Port  Elizabeth,  11.0  per  cent.;  Fort  Beaufort,  11.1 
per  cent.;  Swellendam,  11.6  per  cent.;  Uitenhage,  Oudtshoorn,  Bathurst,  13.0 
percent.;  George,  16.1  per  cent.;  Albany, 16. 2  per  cent.;  King  Williamstown, 
Worcester  and  Graaff-Reinet,  16.5  per  cent.;  Knysna  18.2,  per  cent.  ; 
Stellenbosch,  19.1  per  cent.;  Paarl,  23.7  per  cent. 
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compulsion  was  in  actual  operation  in  91  out  of  the  119  school 
board  areas.  33 

Single  School  Committees. 

The  School  Board  now  took  the  place  of  the  Committee  of 
Managers  as  the  controlling  body  for  schools.  The  single  school 
committees  were,  however,  not  done  away  with,  but  the  method 
of  election  was  amended.  Formerly  the  Managers  were  guarantors 
and  were  elected  by  men  who  were  themselves  guarantors,  public - 
spirited  individuals  who  voluntarily  undertook  to  make  good 
deficiencies  in  the  revenue  of  the  schools.  34  Now  that  the  local 
financial  responsibility  was  entirely  borne  by  the  Boards,  the 
school  committees  merely  represented  the  parents  and  guardians 
of  children  attending  the  particular  school.  These  committees  held 
office  for  three  years  and  consisted  as  a  rule  of  seven  members. 
The  general  distinction  drawn  between  these  two  bodies  was  that 
the  School  Boards  controlled  and  the  School  Committees  managed 
the  school.  Besides  exercising  general  supervision  over  the  school , 
its  buildings  and  grounds,  dealing  with  representations  of  parents , 
and  advising  the  Board  in  all  matters  affecting  the  school's  welfare, 
the  most  important  function  of  the  School  Committee  was  to  appoint 
and  suspend  teachers.  This  meant  that  the  selection  of  the  teacher 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee,  whose  choice  was  submitted 
to  the  Board  and  by  the  Board  passed  on  to  the  Department,  which 
might  give  or  withhold  its  approval.  The  Board  had  the  power  to 
fix  the  salary  35  and  appoint  the  teacher  selected  by  the  Committee, 
even  if  disapproved  of  by  the  Department ;  but  in  that  case  the 
Department  could  withhold  the  Government  grant-in-aid  towards 
the  teacher's  salary.  No  final  dismissal  of  a  teacher  could  be  made, 
either  by  the  School  Board  or  the  School  Committee,  without  the 
previous  approval  of  the  Department.  36 

This  right  of  the  parents  (or  their  representatives)  to  select  the 
teacher  has  been  regarded  throughout  South  Africa  (excluding 
Natal)  as  an  inalienable  local  privilege.  This  feature  is  practically 
unique  to  South  Africa,  and  must  be  reckoned  with  by  any  form 
of  educational  administration  which  may  be  introduced  in  this 
ccuntiy. 

33  Cape  Supt.  Report,  1909.    (See  also  p.  167,  below  .) 

34  In  1905  it  is  reported  that  the  deficiencies  paid  by  the  guarantors 
amounted  to  about  only  1  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  education.  Thus  at 
Queenstown  £51  was  paid,  Swellendam  £50,  Van  Rhynsdorp  £60, 
Knysna  £23  15s.  8d.,  etc. — (Cape  Hansard,  March  15,  1905.) 

35  A  power  which  has  since  been  given  to  the  Department,  or,  rather,  it  is 
paid  according  to  a  fixed  salary  scale. 

36  Note  the  slight  differences  in  procedure  between  the  Cape,  Transvaal, 
and  the  Orange  Free  State. 
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Finance. 

The  method  of  financing  this  system  is  briefly  as  follows  : 
The  School  Board  prepares  its  budge  for  the  year,  and  submits 
that,  together  with  the  scale  of  fees,  to  the  Department  for  its 
approval.  The  Government  agrees  to  pay  half  the  expenses. 
The  sources  of  income  at  the  disposal  of  the  board  will  be  school  fees 
and  a  school  tax.  Should  there  be  an  excess  of  expenditure  over 
income,  the  State  would  pay  half  of  this  excess.  In  1908  this 
method  was  changed  and  the  whole  deficit  was  placed  to  the  account 
of  the  local  authorities.  This  scheme  failed.  In  1909  the  Govern- 
ment levied  through  the  Divisional  and  Municipal  Councils  a  school 
tax  of  one-eighth  of  a  penny  in  the  pound  on  the  registered  value 
of  property  in  the  school  district  and  took  over  the  whole  defi- 
ciency.37 In  1910,  when  Union  was  formed,  all  the  financial 
responsibility  of  the  school  boards  was  assumed  by  the  Provincial 
Councils . 


Non-partisan  spirit  in  debate. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  any  Bill  of  similar  national  importance 
the  discussion  of  which  (as  reported  on  in  the  Cape  Hans  rd  was 
conducted  on  a  higher  plane.  Almost  every  member  recognised 
the  importance  of  the  measure,  and  felt  that  party  spirit  should  be 
excluded  from  the  debate.  All  parties  were  more  or  less  unanimous 
on  the  main  issues,  viz.  (a)  the  need  for  compulsory  education, 
(b)  the  weakness  of  the  guarantee  system.  Thanks  to  the  pressure 
brought  to  bear  by  the  "  Afrikander  "  element,  the  local  school 
committees  were  not  swept  away,  as  the  Bill  had  at  first  intended, 
but  were  retained  to  represent  the  parents.  Great  differences  of 
opinion  were  evident  when  it  came  to  deciding  as  to  the  mode  of 

37  All  accounts  of  school  boards  were  audited  by  auditors  appointed  by 
the  Education  Department,  according  to  a  set  of  regulations  drawn  up  in  1908. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  total  deficits  in  school  board  accounts 
lor  the  following  financial  years  : — 

1906  .  .       £12,438  (Paid  by  the  Government  and  local  bodies  in 

equal  proportions). 

1907  ..  £113,903 

1908  . .  £133,130 

1909  .  .     £120,618  (Paid  wholly  by  the  local  bodies). 

1910  .  .     £103,933  (Government  paid  £56,391  and  local  bodies 

£47,541). 

The  position  at  the  end  of  1910  shows  the  annual  income  of  the  school 
boards  derived  from  the  following  sources  : — - 

Government  Grants  (approximately)  .  .        >  £260,000 

School  fees  (approximately)  £200,000 

Receipts  from  other  sources  (approximately    .  .  £10,000 
Education  rate  (school  tax)  (approximately    .  .  £50,000 
Deficit  to  be  made  good  by  the  Government  .  .      £4  £,000 
{Gape  Supt  Report.,  1909-10. 
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electing  these  bodies,  whether  e.g.  only  the  resident  parents  were 
to  be  the  voters,  or  whether  parents  living  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  with  children  as  local  boarders  should  also  be  allowed  to 
vote.  Questions  as  to  the  partition  of  districts,  and  the  taking 
over  of  local  school  buildings  which  had  been  erected  by  private 
enterprise,  also  caused  trouble.  A  conference  was,  however,  held 
between  a  few  leading  men  38  on  either  side  of  the  House,  and  a 
general  agreement  was  soon  arrived  at. 

When  discussing  the  system  of  local  control  in  a  later  chapter, 
we  shall  inquire  in  how  far  this  measure  succeeded  in  meeting  the 
educational  needs  of  the  country,  and  note  the  decline  of  the  school 
board  idea  which  augured  so  well  for  the  control  of  education  at 
the  Cape. 

SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTER  VII. 

In  the  previous  chapter  we  outlined  the  growth  of  the  £-for-£ 
system  of  grants-in-aid  to  local  effort.  The  strength  of  that  system 
was  also  its  weakness,  since  the  initiative  had  to  come  entirely  from 
the  local  public.  Progressive  localities  benefited  by  it.  Other 
localities  derived  no  benefit  from  the  system,  and  those  who  most 
needed  the  quickening  and  civilising  influences  of  instruction  and 
culture  were  the  last  to  avail  themselves  of  the  Government's 
assistance,  since  the  powers  vested  in  the  central  body  were  too 
limited  to  grapple  with  ignorance  and  indifference. 

The  fact  that  the  local  bodies,  elected  by  the  guarantors,  were 
temporary  and  unincorporated  bodies  who  could  hold  no  property, 
pressed  hard  upon  the  public-spirited  individuals  in  cases  of 
financial  deficit,  and  also  placed  the  teachers  in  a  precarious  position 
with  regard  to  their  salaries. 

The  cause  at  the  back  of  this  weakness  was  the  absence  of  adequate 
local  machinery  which,  while  eliciting  the  maximum  of  local  effort, 
would  at  the  same  time  equitably  distribute  the  financial  burden. 
And  it  is  to  the  repeated  attempts  at  devising  such  a  form  of  local 
control  that  we  have  devoted  our  attention  in  this  chapter. 

The  idea  of  a  local  school  board  with  taxing  powers  for  education, 
first  suggested  by  de  Mist,  in  1805,  took  a  very  long  time  to  mature . 
When  the  Divisional  Councils  were  established  in  1855  this  idea 
came  very  near  to  realisation.  In  fact,  Act  14  of  1858  made  the 
creation  of  Educational  Boards  over  wider  areas  (than  that  of  a 

38  Some  of  the  most  helpful  members  in  this  respect  were  :  Messrs.  N.  F 
(now  Sir  Frederic)  de  Waal,  the  present  Administrator  of  the  Cape  Province 
J.  X.  Merriman  (later  Prime  Minister),  F.  S.  Malan  /later  Minister  of  Education 
for  the  Union),  J.  W.  Sauer  Hater  Minister)  .and  Sir  Henry  Juta  (later  Chief 
Justice). 
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single  school  area)  optional,  but  the  suggestion  was  not  acted  upon, 
except  in  a  few  rare  instances,  and  the  old  state  of  affairs  persisted. 

The  problem  of  more  efficient  local  control  engaged  the  attention 
of  several  Parliamentary  Select  Committees  over  a  period  of  about 
fifty  years.  They  all  recommended  School  Boards  with  taxing 
powers,  yet  the  guarantee  system  prevailed  ;  and  a  large  percentage 
of  white  children  of  school-going  age  were  never  reached  by  the 
schools.  The  Education  Commission  that  sat  in  1879  proposed 
a  school  board  system  in  detail,  but  the  idea  was  not  realised  till 
1905. 

Two  factors  underlay  the  School  Board  idea  :  The  first  was  the 
institution  of  a  more  equitable  system  of  local  finance  by  means  of 
taxing  powers  ;  the  second  was  the  introduction  of  compulsory 
education,  so  as  to  cope  with  the  large  numbers  of  white  children 
not  yet  at  school. 

The  1905  Act  vested  in  the  District  School  Board  certain  taxing 
powers  (vide  also  the  amendment  made  in  1908),  and  placed  it  as 
a  sort  of  intermediate  body  between  the  local  school  committee 
and  the  central  department,  which,  of  course,  implied  an  increase 
of  power  and  responsibility  on  the  latter  body. 

In  the  following  chapter  we  shall,  therefore,  note  the  development 
of  the  central  body  under  this  increased  burden  of  responsibility. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


GREATER  CENTRALISATION:  PROGRESS  ACHIEVED. 

Difficulties  of  the  Superintendency. 

As  we  saw  in  Chapter  V.  on  the  evolution  of  the  superintendency, 
this  office  was  unique  in  the  system  of  government  to  which  the 
South  African  people  in  general,  and  the  English  in  particular, 
had  been  accustomed.  The  Superintendent  was  vaguely  respon- 
sible for  his  actions  to  the  Governor  and  subsequently  to  the  Colonial 
Secretary.  But  beyond  having  to  report  annually  to  the  Govern- 
ment on  Education,  he  was  left  much  to  his  own  devices,  and  was 
practically  supreme  in  his  own  domain.  When  he  had  to  obtain 
anything  from  the  legislature,  such  as  a  new  enactment  or  an 
increased  appropriation,  he  did  so  not  by  direct  representations, 
but  indirectly  through  the  Colonial  Secretary.  The  interests  of 
Education,  and  even  the  Superintendent  himself,  were  dependent 
upon  the  attitude,  whether  sympathetic  or  otherwise,  which  that 
individual,  with  many  and  diverse  functions  as  a  politician,  might 
display  towards  educational  projects. 

The  Superintendent's  position  was  by  no  means  an  easy  one. 
According  to  law  he  was  obliged  to  visit  all  the  schools  in  the  Colony. 
This  was  a  practical  impossibility  when  added  to  his  duties  as  respon- 
sible head  of  the  department.  All  matters  concerning  grants  and 
salaries  and  the  appointment  of  teachers  had  to  pass  through  his 
hands.  It  was  only  in  1872,  as  we  saw,  that  two  deputy  inspectors 
(Hogarth  and  Rowan)  were  appointed  to  assist  him  in  field  work. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  lack  of  efficiency  both  in  the  office  and  in 
the  field,  the  superintendency  was  exposed  to  a  considerable  amount 
of  odium.  In  1857  a  Draft  Bill  39  was  laid  before  the  legislature 
proposing  to  abolish  this  office  and  to  make  the  Colonial  Secretary 
the  ex  officio  head  of  the  education  department,  with  two  inspectors 
of  schools  as  his  assistants  for  field  work.  The  Bill  came  up  for  a 
second  reading  a  month  later,  but  was  rejected,  and  the  super- 
intendency survived  the  attack. 

The  Idea  of  a  Central  Board  of  Edi  cation. 

Just  at  about  this  time  the  feeling  began  to  grow  that 
it  would  be   desirable   that  the  chief   responsibility   for  the 


39  Published  Cape  Government  Gazette,  27  Feb.,  1857. 
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administration  should  rest  with  a  Board  of  Education  instead  of 
with  one  man.40 

The  Stellenbosch  proposal  (1857). 

Thus  a  very  interesting  memorandum  was  submitted  to  the 
Governor  by  the  Divisional  Council 41  of  Stellenbosch  (13  May,  1857) 
outlining  a  complete  national  system  of  educational  organisation  :— 

(a)  Central. — At  the  head  of  the  sj'stem  was  to  be  a  General 
Board  of  Education  with  the  following  functions  : 

1.  To  examine  new  teachers. 

2.  To  regulate  a  uniform  system  of  education  throughout 

the  Colony. 

3.  To  correspond  with  the  Government  and  the  local 

authorities. 

(b)  Local. — The  Divisional  Council  was  to  form  the  local 
school  committee  "or  each  division  with  the  power  to  add  two 
to  three  professional  men  to  its  number. 

Its  chief  functions  were  to  be  : 

1.  Local  management  and  supervision. 

2.  Appointment  and  remuneration  of  teachers. 

3.  Establishment  of  new  schools  in  co-operation  with  the 

inhabitants. 

4.  Authority  to  carry  the  system  into  effect. 

(c)  Finance. — Parliament  should  vote  for  education  an 
annual  amount  to  be  distributed  by  the  Governor  proportion- 
ately in  each  division.  The  amount  so  granted  to  each  division 
should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  Oi  the  Divisional  Council, 
which  would  be  obliged  to  render  an  annual  account  thereof  to 
the  Governor  and  to  the  General  Board  of  Education. 

(d)  Free  Education  Mas  not  desirable  (except  in  the  case  of 
very  indigent  persons),  but  Government  support  was  in- 
dispensable. 

When  the  date  at  which  this  scheme  was  propounded  is  taken 
into  account,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  remarkable  way  in  which 
it  foreshadowed  future  developments,  especially  with  regard  to  local 

40  As  a  matter  of  fact  both  Innes  and  Dale  had  suggested  the  appointment 
of  a  Council  of  Education  in  1861  and  1859,  respectively,  to  advise  the  Super- 
intendent and  share  his  responsibility. 

41  The  Divisional  Council  in  1857  consisted  of  P.  J.  Bosman,  M.L.A.. 
J.  J.  S.  de  Villiers,  P.  D.  Myburgh,  J.  C.  Faure,  sen.,  J.  D.  Malan  and  J.  A- 
Myburgh . 
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control.  The  Central  Board  idea,  though  it  was  revived  from  time 
to  time,  has  even  to-day  not  yet  materialised. 

The  exact  origin  of  the  idea  of  an  Educational  Board  is  still 
doubtful.  Was  it  a  revival  of  the  old  principle  of  Scholarchs,  or 
had  it  a  more  recent  origin  % 

Dr.  Changuion's  Proposal,  1855. 

The  first  suggestion  of  such  a  body  was  made  in  the  evidence 
before  a  Parliamentary  Select  Committee  on  Education  in  1855, 
by  Dr.  Changuion,  who  was  one  of  the  prominent  educators  in 
Cap3  Town  at  that  time.  He  proposed  a  Board  of  Public  Examiners'12 
in  literature  and  science,  etc.  As  we  saw  above  (p.  106)  this  idea 
materialised  in  1858.  This  Board,  Crown-nominated  at  first,  in 
later  years  partially  representative  of  the  graduates,  conducted 
examinations  and  granted  proficiency  diplomas  in  literature, 
science,  law,  medicine,  engineering,  surveying,  etc.  Gradually  the 
number  of  candidates  for  the  examinations  increased,  and  the  Board 
of  Examiners  was  replaced  by  the  examining  University  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  (Act  No.  16,  1873).  This  University,  modelled 
after  London  University,  was  controlled  by  a  Chancellor,  Vice- 
Chancellor  and  University  Council — one  half  of  whom  represented 
the  graduates,  and  granted  degrees  in  arts,  law,  medicine,  etc. 

Though,  strictly  speaking,  not  a  Central  Board  of  Control  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  this  Board  of  Examiners,  and  its  suc- 
cessors, up  to  the  present  Joint  Matriculation  Board,  have  never- 
theless exercised  by  means  of  the  matriculation  examination  a 
most  potent  controlling  influence  on  the  trend  of  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  South  Africa.  And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  men- 
tion of  it  is  made  here.  So  much  for  the  origin  of  the  idea  at  the 
Cape. 

When  we  come  to  deal  with  education  in  Natal  and  the  Transvaal 
we  shall  discuss  the  very  interesting  experiments  made  at  about 
the  same  time  with  this  idea  of  a  Central  Board  of  Education. 

The  one  man  control  of  the  Education  Department  continued- 
no  bad  thing  for  a  growing  system  that  needed  as  much  elasticity 
and  as  little  red  tape  as  possible.  One  feature,  however,  seemed  to 
be  lacking,  and  that  was  the  direct  responsibility  of  the  head  of  the 
Education  Department  to  the  people.    During  the  Parliamentary 

42  Though  it  may  be,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  that  it  was  largely 
due  to  the  encouragement  of  Sir  George  Grey  that  this  scheme  was  carried 
into  effect,  yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  idea  was  first  mooted  by 
Changuion.  The  same  men  (Dale,  Innes,  Watermeyer,  Grey)  before  whom 
he  laid  his  evidence  in  1855  sat  on  the  1857  Select  Committee  that  recom- 
mended the  Board  of  Examiners  Bill  of  1858. 
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session  of  1877  many  petitions  were  laid  before  Parliament  request  • 
ing  the  appointment  of  a  Minister  of  Education  to  preside  over  the 
Department  of  Education. 

The  Minister  of  Education  idea. 

The  opinion  of  the  Superintendent  (Langham  Dale)  as  recorded 
in  his  report  for  that  year  (1877)  expresses  an  important  truth, 
namely  : — 

"  The  efficient  administration  of  a  department,  so  full  of 
professional  details  [as  the  Education  Department]  is  incom- 
patible with  the  discharge  of  political  functions  at  the  same 
time." 

Educational  legislation  was  provided  for  by  the  1865  Act  in  the 
following  manner  :  The  Governor,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Executive  Council,  was  authorised  to  promulgate  rules  and  regula- 
tions regarding  public  education,  after  such  rules  and  regulations 
had  been  assented  to  by  resolutions  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
without  the  necessity  of  passing  through  the  procedure  required 
by  formal  statutes. 

As  there  was  no  person  directly  responsible  for  seeing  such 
measures  piloted  through  Parliament,  the  Colonial  Secretary  usually 
undertook  the  task.  Educational  measures  received  but  the  most 
cursory  attention,  and  were  generally  voted  on  blindly.  This 
matter  was  lamented  by  several  witnesses  before  the  1879  Educa- 
tion Commission,  already  referred  to,  who  suggested  in  their 
evidence  that  a  Minister 43  of  Education  should  be  appointed  who 
would  be  responsible  to  Parliament  for  all  educational  concerns, 
and  to  be  assisted  by  a  Council  of  Education.  The  Commission, 
though  favouring  the  idea  of  a  responsible  Minister,  was  opposed 
to  the  establishment  of  a  Council,  unless  its  resolutions  were  binding 
on  the  Minister,  and  to  make  them  binding  would  be  to  relieve  him 
of  his  legitimate  responsibility  to  Parliament.  This  was  a  real 
difficulty  and  probably  the  one  great  reason  why  such  a  Central 
Board  of  Education  has  until  now  not  been  established  at  the  Cape 
or  for  the  Union. 

43  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  proposals  to  this  effect  have  repeatedly  been 
made  in  Parliament,  there  was  never  a  Minister  of  Education  for  the  Cape 
Colony.  In  1905  Mr.  Merriman  endeavoured  by  way  of  an  amendment  to 
get  the  appointment  of  a  Minister  of  Education  appended  to  the  School 
Board  Act.  The  amendment  was  rejected  in  spite  of  the  fervent  pleading 
by  such  men  as  Minister  Sauer  and  others.  In  1907,  as  a  result  of  a  Select 
Committee's  recommendation,  Mr.  Merriman  again  brought  this  matter 
before  Parliament  ;  a  motion  to  that  effect  was  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  House  in  1908.  The  old  regime,  however,  continued  till  Union  in  1910 
when  a  Minister  of  Education  was  appointed  for  the  Union.  Only  Higher 
Education,  however,  fell  under  his  jurisdiction — Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  remaining  a  Provincial  concern. 
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Division  of  Superintendent's  Duties. 

(a)  Financial. 

(b)  Professional. 

As  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty  the  Commission  of  1879  made  the 
proposal  that  the  duties  of  the  Superintendent  should  be  divided  : 
(a)  There  should  be  an  administrative  head  responsible  for  the 
financial  and  business  portion  of  the  system.  This  individual  was 
to  be  the  link  between  the  Department  on  the  one  side  and  Parlia- 
ment on  the  other,  (b)  Another  head  was  to  deal  with  the  matters 
that  were  more  definitely  professional  and  educational.  A  division 
of  duties  of  this  kind  was  not  accomplished  till  nearly  forty  years 
afterwards  in  the  Provincial  administrations  of  the  four  Provinces. 
The  advisability  of  such  a  division  will  be  disscused  in  a  later  chapter. 

It  is  probable,  as  we  saw  before,  that  the  appointment  in  1881 
•of  Donald  Ross  as  Inspector -General  of  Colleges  and  Schools  side 
by  side  with  the  Superintendent,  was  an  attempt  in  this  direction. 

The  status  quo,  implying  the  Superintendent's  sole  responsibility, 
does  not  seem  to  have  enjoyed  universal  approval,  as  can  be  gathered 
from  contemporaneous  comments  and  criticisms.  Neither  did  the 
criticisms  of  the  Ross  Report  44  place  him  in  any  too  favourable  a 
light.    Greswell,  too,  says  : — 

"  The  fact  that  the  Superintendent,  though  nominally 
responsible  to  the  Colonial  Secretary,  is  under  no  supervision 
or  control  from  above,  leads  to  autocracy,  involving  as  it  does 
to  a  certain  extent  patronage  as  well  as  control,  and  is  an 
unmixed  evil  .... 

"It  is  an  anomaly  in  a  constitutional  Government,  and 
ought  never  to  be  tolerated.  However  great  the  personal  and 
intellectual  qualities  of  the  head  of  the  Department,  the  defect 
remains  the  same.  In  England  Mr.  Mundella  is  subjected  to 
the  keenest  Parliamentary  criticism  ;  at  the  Cape  the  Education 
Minister  (i.e.  the  Superintendent),  although  without  a  seat  in 
the  Cabinet,  exercises  the  functions  of  a  Cabinet  Minister 
without  control,  and  almost  without  Parliamentary  criticism. 
There  is  no  point  in  Cape  Parliamentary  history  where  the 

44  Thus  in  par.  17,  Ross  describes  the  system  of  education  as  "  an  autocracy 
virtually  in  the  centre  of  responsible  government."  Dr.  Muir,  however,  in  his 
evidence  before  the  1912  Education  Commission,  pointed  out  that  because 
of  the  fact  that  education  was  always  under  the  control  of  one  of  the  Ministers, 
the  Superintendent  had  considerably  less  power  than  would  appear  from  the 
Act  of  1865  and  than  had  popularly  been  supposed.  "  The  Superintendent  - 
General  of  Education  is  not  responsible  for  about  90  per  cent,  he  is  made 
responsible  for.  "...  the  real  responsibility  "  ought  to  rest  with  the  Minister  " 
....  there  is  "a  great  amount  of  unfairness  in  the  matter  "  (Report  1912 
Education  Commission,  p.  3). 
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present  crudeness  of  its  institutions  appears  more  than  in  this 
matter  of  education,  but  no  question  receives  so  small  an 
amount  of  intelligent  criticism  in  Parliament."  45 

The  Council  of  Education  again. 

Accordingly  in  1883  a  Bill  46  was  presented  to  Parliament  to 
secure  that  the  powers  vested  in  the  Superintendent  of  Education 
should  devolve  upon  a  Council  of  Education,  presided  over  by 
the  Colonial  Secretary  or  other  responsible  Minister  of  State - 
A  Parliamentary  Select  Committee  was  appointed  to  consider 
the  pros  and  cons  of  the  matter.  The  chief  points  in  favour  of  a 
Council  were  : — 

(a)  The  people's  aversion  to  one  man  responsibility  :  "  It  leads 

to  autocracy." 

(b)  A  council  would  enjoy  more  of  the  public's  confidence  in 

the  administration  of  grants. 

(c)  There  would  be  better  opportunities  for  discussing  the 

confhcting  interests  of  Education. 

(d)  Some  of  the  members  of  the  Council  would  have  seats  in 
Parliament,  and  by  their  influence  sudden  changes  of 
policy  might  be  prevented.  The  Colonial  Secretary  and 
the  Secretary  of  Native  Affairs  should  in  any  case  be 
members  of  the  Council. 

The  chief  points  against  a  Council  were  : — 

(a)  The  action  of  a  Council  would  be  less  prompt  ,  since  it  would 

not  meet  more  than  once  a  month. 

(b)  Responsibility  being  distributed  among  a  number  of  men, 

could  more  easily  be  evaded. 

(c)  In  cases  involving  religious  differences  there  would  be 

parties  in  the  Council  too,  and  it  might  become  a  scene 
of  much  acrimonious  dispute. 

(d)  Though  the  Council  would  be  useful  in  settling  disputes 
between  teachers  and  school  committees,  it  would  bring 
little  or  no  advantage  for  the  ordinary  administration  of 
education. 

Needless  to  say,  the  Bill  was  rejected. 

The  reason  probably  was  that  the  administrative  details  defining 
the  relation  of  the  Board  to  the  responsible  Minister  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  Superintendent  on  the  other,  were  not  sufficiently 
clearly  worked  out  to  prove  acceptable  to  the  legislature. 

45  Greswell  :  Our  South  African  Empire,  Vol.  II,  Chap.  X,  London,  1885. 

46  Published  Cape  Government  Gazette  July  13,  1883. 
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I  mention  this  Bill  because  the  idea  of  a  Central  Council  of  Educa- 
tion is  a  very  important  one — coming  up  again  and  again  for 
consideration.  Moreover,  in  judging  upon  its  effectiveness  in  the 
future  one  ought  to  possess  all  the  possible  evidence  from  the  past 
on  the  practicability  of  the  scheme. 

The  Education  Commission  of  1891. 
Some  Problems. 

With  the  Superintendent  in  failing  health,  the  work  of  the 
Department  was  carried  on  in  the  old-fashioned  way  till  the  Educa- 
tion Commission  of  1891  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  many 
problems  that  had  pressed  for  solution.  This  Commission  went 
into  the  matters  of  Irregular  Attendance,  of  Additional  Facilities 
for  the  Agricultural  Population,  and  of  Local  Finance  and  Control. 
which  have  been  already  discussed  above.  It  also  dealt  with  the 
following  questions  which  we  can  only  mention  : — The  Education  of 
the  Children  of  Railway  Employees,  Avho  on  account  of  their  frequent 
change  of  domicile  often  grew  up  quite  uneducated  ;  the  Education 
of  Aborigines,  regarding  which  they  confirmed  the  words  uttered 
by  Superintendent  Dale  twenty  years  before,  that  "the  only 
available  agencies  for  transforming  the  native  savage  into  a  citizen, 
capable  of  understanding  his  duties  and  fulfilling  them,  are  the 
School,  the  Workshop  and  the  Christian  Church  ;  whose  teaching 
needs  an  industrial  substratum,"  pointing  out  at  the  same  time 
that  nothing  had  been  done  hitherto  owing  to  an  inefficient  system 
of  control ;  Technical  Education,  Continuation  or  Night  Schools — 
and  lastly  the  question  of  Bilingual  Instruction,  which  we  shall 
discuss  later  on. 

Such  then  were  some  of  the  educational  problems  that  called  for 
adjustment  and  solution  when  Dr.  Thomas  Muir,*  Principal  of 
Glasgow  High  School  (Scotland)  was  appointed  in  1892  to  succeed 
Sir  Langham  Dale,  who  now  retired  after  33  years  of  uninterrupted 
and  devoted  service. 

Dr.  Mum's  Reorganisation  of 
the  Education  Department. 

One  of  Dr.  Muir's  first  steps  was  to  make  a  careful  inquiry  into 
the  working  of  the  educational  system  of  the  Colony.    He  realised 

*  He  was  educated  at  Wishaw  Grammar  School  and  Glasgow  Universitv. 
M.A.  (Glas.),  1868  ;  LL.D.  (Glas.),  1882  ;  Mathematical  tutor,  St.  Andrew's. 
1868-71  ;  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Glasgow  University,  1871-4  ; 
Headmaster,  mathematical  and  science  department,  Glasgow  High  School. 
1874-92  ;  Superintendent-General  of  Education  (Cape),  1892-1915 ;  Vice- 
Chancellor,  University  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1897-1901  ;  F.R.S.,  1900  j 
D.Sc.  (Cape  Town,  1921).  The  foremost  living  authority  on  Determinants.. 
Over  260  publications. 
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at  once  that  much  of  the  existing  troubles  had  been  due  to  a  badly- 
organised  Central  Department.  In  his  first  Report  (1892),  under 
"the  head  of  "  The  Future,"  he  made  the  following  statement 
<{ which  was  quoted  by  him  at  least  twice  in  subsequent  reports)  : — 

"  The  lesson  for  the  future,  which  is  to  be  learnt  from  a 
perusal  of  a  review  of  the  educational  system  of  the  Colony,  is 
that  organisation  ought  to  keep  pace  with  groivth.  To  decree 
general  compulsory  education  before  one  has  in  operation 
better  machinery  for  producing  school  buildings,  school 
teachers,  etc.,  would  be  worse  than  confusing  ;  to  institute 
school  boards  throughout  the  country  before  the  departmental 
machinery  had  been  arranged  for  carefully  supervising  their 
labours  would  be  less  fatal  but  still  objectionable.  This 
amounts  to  saying  that  there  are  three  predominant  require- 
ments, viz.  : — 

A.  Departmental  organisation, 

B.  Compulsory  institution  of  school  boards, 

C.  Compulsory  attendance  of  pupils  ; 

that  all  three  might  be  attempted  at  one  time  ;  or  that  A  might 
be  attempted  first,  and  B  and  C  together  at  a  later  date  ;  or 
that  A,  B  and  C  might  be  taken  in  hand  separately  and  in 
order.  The  last  of  these  proposals,  more  especially  if  accom- 
panied by  certain  possible  improvements  on  the  existing 
regulations,  is  in  my  opinion  the  wisest  course  to  follow." 

Dr.  Muir  found  the  Education  Department  consisting  only  of 
two  branches  :  (a)  The  Correspondence  or  Secretarial  Branch,  which 
was  hopelessly  inefficient,  and  (b)  the  Accounting  Branch,  which 
was  more  satisfactory.  He  gradually  proceeded  to  reorganise  and 
differentiate  the  work.  The  burden  of  the  Accounting  Branch  was 
Tn  1896  lessened  in  the  following  manner.  Formerly  all  payments 
were  made  from  the  office  itself,  by  means  of  Treasury  drafts  to  all 
schools  in  the  Colony.  Now  Civil  Commissioners  were  authorised 
to  pay  out  the  sums  in  each  of  the  separate  districts,  accounting  to 
^he  Department  for  the  disbursements  made.  After  1905,  when 
school  boards  were  instituted,  these  disbursements  were  made  by 
the  school  board  secretaries. 

A  branch  was  instituted  for  the  recording  of  educational  Statistics 
and  Reports.  Even  the  Superintendent's  reports  to-day  still  follow 
largely  the  arrangement  made  by  Dr.  Muir  in  1895.  The  quarterly 
and  annual  statistics  of  the  Department  were  gradually  recast, 
special  attention  being  given  to  the  former,  because  of  their  value 
.in  keeping  the  eyes  of  managers,  teachers  and  inspectors  open  to 
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signs  of  progress  and  retrogression.  The  consequence  is  that  what 
was  formerly  a  seven-page  sheet  has  developed  into  a  folio  of  more 
than  100  pages,  packed  with  statistical  information  on  all  aspects 
of  the  Department's  work. 

Some  time  later,  in  1901,  the  Department  embarked  on  a  fort- 
nightly publication  called  the  Education  Gazette,  for  the  purpose  of 
communicating  information  to  teachers  and  school  managers  for 
which  the  ordinary  Government  Gazette  had  long  been  practically 
useless.  It  began  on  very  modest  lines,  but  has  grown  steadily 
in  size  and.  worth.  Comprising  sometimes  as  many  as  50  pages,  it 
is  to-day  the  official  channel  for  advertising  for  vacant  posts  and, 
largely  by  reason  of  authoritative  articles  on  the  methods  of  teaching 
specific  school  subjects,  it  has  come  to  be  recognised  throughout 
the  Province  as  an  educational  guide  of  considerable  value. 

In  the  matter  of  Educational  Publicity,  however,  directed  at  the 
non-professional  public,  such  as  parents  and  taxpayers,  South 
Africa  is  still  sorely  lacking.  Public  opinion  is  sometimes  in  great 
need  of  guidance  from  an  official  and  authoritative  source  with 
regard  to  matters  of  educational  policy. 

The  Education  Manual  had  hitherto  been  published  for  the 
"  Guidance  of  managers  and  promoters  of  schools,  teachers  and 
candidates  for  teachers'  certificates."  It  was  a  bulky  volume  and 
had  in  it  all  the  Departmental  regulations  on  finance,  inspection, 
management  of  schools,  methods  of  electing  school  committees,, 
etc.  In  1899  it  was  found  that  to  send  this  whole  volume  to  every 
person  who  required  information  on  some  small  matter  was  very 
uneconomical.  It  was  accordingly  superseded  by  a  series  of 
pamphlets  on  various  sections  of  educational  administration.  The 
first  four  dealt  with  :  (a)  The  Elementary  School  Course,  (b)  Syllabus 
of  Examinations,  (c)  School  Buildings,  (d)  Registers,  Returns  and 
Inspections.  In  1900  the  series  grew  to  12  and  by  1915  there 
were  21. 

The  examination  and  certification  of  teachers  constituted  another 
branch  of  the  Department.  A  third  dealt  with  equipment  and 
teaching  apparatus,  and  with  applications  for  special  grants.  A 
fourth  with  school  sites,  plans  and  buildings  ;  a  fifth  with  the 
organisation  of  railway  schools.  After  1905  a  sixth  was  introduced 
to  deal  with  the  membership,  finance  and  general  working  of 
school  boards.  "  In  every  case  the  officers  in  charge  of  these  branches 
have  been  encouraged  to  make  themselves  specialists,  so  as  to  be 
able  and  willing  to  give  sound  advice  on  all  subjects  within  their 
sphere  of  duty."  47 


47  Cape  Supt.  Report,  1909. 
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By  1915,  when  Dr.  Muir  retired,  the  Department  consisted  of 
ten  branches,  as  follows  :  examining,  statistical,  authorising, 
building,  "  Gazette,"  school  board,  railway  schools,  registration, 
and  general  correspondence — all  accounting  and  finance  having  in 
the  meantime  been  transferred  to  the  office  of  the  Provincial 
Administrator. 

Next  we  shall  consider  in  greater  detail  the  development  of  some 
of  the  more  important  phases  of  the  central  department. 

Inspection. 

The  first  and  most  comprehensive  step  in  the  reorganisation  was 
taken  with  reference  to  the  Inspectorate.  Each  officer  was  made 
responsible  for  a  definite  area.  And  as  such  areas  were  from  time 
to  time  contracted,  the  inspector's  sphere  of  duty  and  responsibility 
in  regard  to  it  were  enlarged.  "  This  has  tended  to  a  fuller  know- 
ledge of  local  requirements,  greater  efficiency  among  managers  and 
teachers,  and  increased  stimulation  of  duty  among  parents  both  as 
to  regularity  of  school  attendance  and  length  of  school  life."  48 

In  1892  Dr.  Muir  issued  a  Circular  49  of  Instructions  to  all  in- 
spectors on  the  Aims  of  Supervision  and  Inspection,  which  is 
characterised  by  considerable  breadth  of  vision  and  practical 
insight.  The  following  sentences  from  his  report  of  1893  sum- 
marise the  ideas  contained  in  the  circular  : — - 

"  Every  opportunity  has  been  made  use  of  to  impress  upon 
the  Inspectors  the  absolute  necessity  of  taking  a  wider  view 
of  the  duties  of  their  office  than  the  name  of  it  would  imply  ; 
for  the  Inspector  who  is  content  to  play  the  parts  of  detective 
and  critic  would  be  but  a  poor  producer  in  the  educational 
field.  The  ideal  official  is  he  who  inspects  because  he  wishes 
to  know  how  to  help.  He  inspects  his  district  because  he 
wishes  to  have  schools  started  where  the  need  exists  ;  he 
inspects  schools  because  he  wishes  to  help  managers  and 
teachers  toward  the  attainment  of  the  best  educational  ends. 
He  knows  the  people  of  his  circuit  Who  are  interested  in 
education,  and  can  work  with  all  of  them,  let  their  opinions 
on  debatable  questions  be  what  they  may  ;  he  seeks  to  secure 
good  teachers  for  his  circuit,  and  he  tries  to  further  the  interests 
of  those  who  show  exceptional  skill  and  devotion." 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  subsequent  shortcomings,  and  the 
evil,  cramping  effects  upon  education  of  the  inspection  system  of 

48  Cape  Supt.  Report,  1909. 

49  Published  as  a  Government  Notice,  No.  805,  1892.  Reprinted  in  Appen- 
dix of  Muir's  last  Report,  1915. 
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Dr.  Muir,  they  were  certainly  due  to  the  almost  impossible  demands 
made  by  the  work  upon  the  individual  men,  to  their  own  ideas  and 
previous  training  rather  than  to  the  instructions  under  which  they 
had  to  labour. 

In  1892  there  were  14  Inspectors  for  the  whole  Colony  (an  area 
of  277,000  square  miles)  with  1,871  schools  to  inspect  at  least  once 
a  year.,  i.e.  an  average  of  133  each.  In  1915,  when  Dr.  Muir 
retired,  there  were  38  such  circuits  with  4,598  schools,  i.e.  121  per 
Inspector.    In  1918  there  were  124  schools  per  Inspector.. 50 

Even  supposing  a  school  year  to  be  200  days  then  it  allowed 
the  Inspector  a  little  more  than  a  day  and  a  half  to  inspect  each 
school.  The  distances  to  be  travelled  between  them  can  be  guaged 
from  the  fact  that  when  in  1915  five  new  appointments  were  made 
the  areas  of  the  new  circuits  ranged  from  45,579  to  19,682  square 
miles  (the  area  of  the  former  being  nearly  as  large  as  that  of  England) 

When  the  fact  is  taken  into  account  that  until  quite  recently 
every  child  in  the  elementary  school  (at  least)  was  examined 
individually,  with  a  view  to  promotion  by  the  inspector  himself, 
very  little  chance  was  left  to  the  poor  inspector  for  putting  into 
practice  the  "  wider  view  "  of  inspection. 

Inspectors'  Reports. 

Muir  also  instituted  different  devices  and  forms  to  facilitate  and 
systematise  the  work  of  the  Department,  e.g.,  application  forms 
for  grants,  return  forms  of  teachers'  qualifications  and  services,  a 
method  of  inspector-reporting  by  which  the  report  itself  could  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  managers  within  14  days  at  the  longest, 
the  Department  also  receiving  a  copy.  An  attempt  was  also  made 
to  make  the  reports  sent  to  the  managers  more  practical  and 
interesting  and  less  purely  statistical.  From  1894  the  annual 
reports  of  the  Inspectors  were  published  with  the  Superintendent's 
Annual  Report.  This  method  was  departed  from  in  1905,  but  was 
revived  about  ten  years  later  and  is  still  in  vogue  at  the  present  day . 

■Special  Supervisors  and  Instructors. 

Besides  appointing  a  High  School  Inspector  in  1906  whose  time 
would  be  devoted  solely  to  the  organisation  and  supervision  of 
Secondary  Education,  Dr.  Muir  did  a  great  deal  to  enrich  the 

50  In  1922  there  were  in  the  Cape  Province  42  Inspectors  inspecting  4,552 
schools  with  10,774  teachers  and  297,666  pupils.  This  works  out  to  about 
109  schools  and  256  teachers  per  inspector.  In  1922  there  were  138  schools 
less  than  In  1921,  owing  to  three  things — (a)  economy,  (b)  consolidation,  (c)  the 
.natural  short -livedness  of  one-teacher  rural  schools. 
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traditional  curriculum  of  the  elementary  school  by  appointing 

Special  Supervisors  to  organise  special  subjects. 

"  It  became  evident,"  so  wrote  Dr.  Muir  in  reviewing  this 
work,  "  early  in  1893  that  if  certain  special  subjects  which 
had  suffered  neglect  were  to  be  properly  attended  to  in  the 
school,  it  would  be  necessary  to  supplement  the  efforts  of  the 
Inspectors,  whose  time  was  more  than  occupied  in  promoting 
the  establishment  of  new  schools  and  examining  the  work  of 
the  teachers.  With  this  end  in  view  the  plan  was  adopted 
of  appointing  special  instructors,  whose  duty  it  was  to  intro- 
duce, organise  and  supervise  instruction  in  their  particular 
subjects.  A  beginning  was  made  with  vocal  music  and  needle- 
work, followed  by  woodwork  and  drawing,  kindergarten 
method,  cookery  and  nature  study.  From  the  outset  much 
time  was  devoted  to  training  teachers  and  student  teachers 
in  correct  methods  of  instruction  in  these  special  subjects," 

and  the  progress  made  was  quite  considerable  in  a  system  which 
had  hitherto  stressed  little  more  than  the  3  R's. 

Educational  Surveys,  1893-1899. 

For  the  first  and  only  time  in  South  Africa,  educational  authorities 
resorted  in  1893  to  what  is  now  a'very  prevalent  method  of  educa- 
tional investigation,  especially  in  America,  viz.,  an  Educational 
Survey.  The  purpose  of  these  surveys  was  to  ascertain  exactly 
the  educational  needs  of  certain  neglected  parts  of  the  country, 
e.g.,  Jansenville,  Aberdeen,  Prieska,  etc.  A  house  to  house  visita- 
tion was  made  in  order  to  get  at  the  facts.  The  chief  facts  to  be 
ascertained  were  : — 

I.  (a)  The  number  of  children  of  school-going  age. 

(b)  The  number  of  children  actually  in  school. 

(c)  The  amount  and  nature  of  school  accommodation 

already  provided. 

II.  (a)  The  particular  localities  in  which  schools  were  required. - 
(6)  The  kind  of  school  suitable  for  each  locality. 

(c)  The  number  of  children  who  ought  to  attend  each 

proposed  school. 

(d)  The  number  of  children  who  would  probably  attend. 

(e)  The  Government  grant  required  in  each  case. 

III.  Any  special  causes  interfering  with  education. 

A  detailed  map  of  the  division  was  then  prepared,  showing  by 
means  of  a  red  triangle  where  there  was  a  school  with  the  number 

of  children  placed  inside,  thus  :  /\ 
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A  circle  with  the  number  inside  showed  where  a  school  was 
needed  and  how  many  children  could  attend  it 

A  very  skilful  analysis  was  made  of  the  causes  of  educational 
destitution  and  many  practical  remedies  were  proposed.  These 
surveys  covered  20  divisions  and  lasted  from  1893  to  1899.  If 
their  immediate  recommendations  had  been  carried  out  8,530  more 
pupils  would  have  been  brought  into  school  involving  the  establish- 
ment of  571  schools  at  an  additional  cost  of  £15,634  per  annum  to 
the  Government.  But  the  outbreak  of  the  Anglo-Boer  War  in 
1899  prevented  these  plans  from  materialising. 

Both  in  their  method  of  collecting  data  and  in  their  careful 
analysis  of  results  these  surveys  are  models  which  might  with  very 
good  results  be  followed  to-day  in  some  of  the  remoter  districts 
which  are  so  hard  to  reach  educationally.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret 
that  no  special  action  was  taken  at  the  time  to  apply  the  remedies 
suggested  by  these  surveys,  which  were  conducted  at  very  great 
expense.  Some  progress,  however,  was  made  in  the  course  of  time. 
Of  the  22,740  children  returned  by  the  survey  officers  as  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  14  only  23.9  per  cent,  were  in  Government-aided 
schools  at  the  time  the.  surveys  were  made.  In  1914  (i.e.  at  the 
lapse  of  about  twenty  years)  the  percentage  was  increased  to  60. 
Most  of  this  increase,  however,  was  due  to  the  School  Board  Act 
and  the  compulsory  measures  then  applied. 

The  Office  Library. 

' '  An  Office  Library  of  works  on  education  was  begun  to  be  formed 
in  1895,  and  has  since  become  extensive,  great  pains  having  been 
taken  to  make  it  as  complete  as  possible  under  the  heads  of  educa- 
tional journals,  blue  books  and  State  reports."  1  as  well  as  in 
works  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  education. 

Text  Books. 

The  preparation  and  publication  of  Text  Books  was  never  a 
premeditated  part  of  the  Department's  policy  since  experience 
taught  that  such  work  was  better  left  to  the  enterprise  and  com- 
petition of  private  firms.  In  some  cases  where  the  ordinary 
agencies  failed  to  meet  the  urgent  need,  the  Department  stepped  in 
and  since  1897  has  issued  quite  a  number  of    text  books.  2 

1  Cape  Supi.  Report.,  1909. 

2  The  most  celebrated  of  these  has  probobly  been  the  "  Advanced  South 
African  Atlas,"  which  has  been  held  up  as  a  model  even  by  "  experienced 
German  pedagogues  and  cartographers  " — (Petermann's  Mitteilungen). 
Others  have  been  Marloth's  Botany  ;  the  South  African  series  having  been 
begun  by  Rogers'  Geology  of  Cape  Colony,  Stoneman's  Plants  and  their  Ways 
in  South  Africa  ;  Laraont's  Rural  Reader,  etc. 

10 
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Recently  (1920)  it  has  even  undertaken  a  departmental  bookstore 
for  the  sale  of  text-books  selected  by  a  committee  composed  of 
teachers  and  Departmental  officials.  Other  provinces  are  also 
making  use  of  it.  Educationally  it  may  be  helpful,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  will  be  a  financial  success. 

School  Libraries. 

No  more  marked  advance  was  made  during  the  time  of  Dr.  Muir's 
superintendentcy  than  in  the  number  of  school  libraries.  The 
following  figures  selected  from  alternate  years  will  indicate  the 
increase.    They  were  very  modest  in  their  beinnings,  to  be  sure, 
but  they  have  gradually  grown  in  size  as  well  as  in  number. 


No.  of 

No.  of 

Date. 

Libraries. 

Date. 

Libraries 

1892    . . 

22 

1904    . . 

. .  446 

1894    . . 

62 

1906    . . 

. .  563 

1896    . . 

91 

1908    . . 

..  1,777 

1898    . . 

157 

1910  .. 

..  1,927 

1900    . . 

. .  236 

1912    . . 

..  1,889 

1902    . . 

..  247 

1914 

..  2,235 

The  gradual  nationalisation  of  all  school  buildings  by  means  of 
the  loan  system  initiated  by  Dr.  Muir  in  1894  has  already  been 
discussed  in  Chapter  VI. 

The  Training  of  Teachers  : 

Since  the  training  of  teachers  is  one  of  the  most  vital  functions 
of  the  Central  Authority,  a  very  brief  review  is  necessary  of  attempts 
in  that  direction. 

Early  development.— -There  existed  roughly  three  types  of  teachers 
in  the  Colony  before  any  systematic  training  was  undertaken 
by  the  state. 

(A)  The  first  and  most  respected  kind  amongst  the  early 
inhabitants  was  the  Religious,  or  Church  Official  Type,  the 
"  Sieckentrooster  "  and  "  Koster  ".  These  men  prepared 
the  young  for  confirmation  and  ministered  to  the  spiritual 
needs  of  the  people  generally. 

(B)  The  second  was  the  less  desirable  vagabond  type  (de- 
scribed so  well  in  Col.  Bell's  Memorandum  of  1837),  generally 
consisting  of  discharged  officials  and  sailors  from  the  Dutch 
East  India  Co. 

(C)  The  third  was  the  moderately  successful,  Imported  Type  : 
(a)  from  Holland  (some  of  these  would  fall  under  (A),  (6)  from 
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England.  These  became  more  and  more  numerous  in  the 
anglicising  period  instituted  in  1822  by  Lord  Charles 
Somerset. 

Pupil  Teachers  : 

Not  counting  the  abortive  Normal  School  of  Buchanan's  in  1842, 
the  first  effort  at  systematic  teacher  training  was  made  by  Supt. 
Langham  Dale  when  he  introduced  the  Pupil  Teacher  System  in 
1859.  (The  Origin  of  the  system  has  already  been  described  on 
p.  96,  Chapter  VI.) 

Adopted  as  a  temporary  expedient,  this  system,  owing  chiefly 
to  its  cheapness,  became  the  main  source  of  supply  to  the  profession. 
An  apprenticeship  of  5  years  was  originally  demanded  3  In  1861 
this  was  changed  to  three.  The  training  was  done  in  the  public 
schools,  and  the  original  plan  required  that  masters  and  mistresses 
should  devote  at  least  one  hour  every  school  day,  outside  of  the 
stated  school  hours,  to  the  instruction  of  the  Pupil  Teachers  under 
their  charge  in  the  subjects  of  examination.  In  1874  the  period 
of  training  was  reduced  to  three  years.  Teachers  received  an  extra 
grant  for  every  candidate  that  succeeded  in  passing  the  examina- 
tion (£5  for  a  first  class,  £4  for  a  second  class  pass.) 

In  1873  the  Elementary  Teachers  Diploma  was  awarded  at  the 
end  of  such  a  course,  the  compulsory  subjects  being  :  English, 
Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  School  Management,  with  Dutch 
or  Kafir  as  optional.  Beyond  the  age-limit  we  hear  of  no  definite 
standard  of  attainment  until  1894.  In  1883  there  were  as  many 
as  292  candidates  for  this  examination.4 

In  the  meantime  the  first  really  effective  step  in  the  professional 
training  of  teachers  was  made  by  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church, 
when  in  1878  it  purchased  a  suitable  building  in  Cape  Town  for 
£6,000  and  started  the  Normal  College.5  In  the  same  year  the 
Department  instituted  the  so-called  Middle  Class  Certificate, 
which  could  be  obtained  after  two  years'  training  and  was  regarded 
as  equivalent  to  the  Matriculation  Examination.  In  his  stirring 
Report  of  1883  (already  mentioned  above)  Donald  Ross  passed  some 
very  sound  criticisms  on  the  prevailing  methods  of  teacher  training 
and  outlined  a  model  course. 

Several  Training  Schools  and  Colleges  were  subsequently  estab- 
lished (see  the  accompanying  table),  and  these  institutions  gradually 
took  over  the  training  work,  which  had  hitherto  been  performed, 

3  Govt.  Minute  Dec.  28,  1859,  Sect.  6. 

4  Ross  Report,  1883,  p.  33. 

. 5  In  connection  with  the  Normal  College,  see  the  Acta  der  Synodi  from 
1876  onwards  ;  also  J.  du  Plessis'  Life  of  Andrew  Murray,  pp.  292,  307,  308. 
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DIAGRAM  8. 
Teacher  Training  in  the  Cape  Province. 
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Note  how  with  the  establishment  of  Training  Schools  and  Colleges  the 
number  of  teachers  trained  there  increased  and  the  number  trained  in  the 
ordinary  Public  Schools  decreased. 

Note  also  how  the  drop  in  money  expended  on  Teacher  Training  from  1907 
is  concomitant  with  a  decrease  in  the  total  number  of  teachers  in  training 
See  also  Diagram  9  how  a  big  drop  in  the  total  output  of  trained  teachers  is 
registered  for  this  same  period.    (See  Table  on  p.  159. ) 
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often  in  a  very  step -motherly  fashion,  by  the  Public  Schools. 
Diagram  8  shows  how  in  recent  years  the  number  trained  in  the 
training  schools  and  colleges  and  in  the  public  schools  have  varied 
inversely.  The  latter  class  has  entirely  ceased  to-day  (in  the 
case  of  European  schools)  ;  and  the  "  pupil-teacher  "  has  been 
replaced  by  the  "  student-teacher." 


Teacher-training  Institutions  in  the  Cape  Province  (for  white  teachers). 


Training  Institution. 

Date 

of 
found- 
ing. 

The  Number 

of  Students  in 

1922. 

1920. 

1918. 

1916. 

1914. 

1912. 

1910. 

1908. 

Cape  Town  Normal 

■-  - 

College 

1878 

— 

.  



42 

46 

65 

63 

62 

Cape  Town  Training 

College 

1893 

178 

191 

204 

195 

242 

171 

223 

254 

Wellington  Training 

College 

1893 

149 

222 

262 

209 

203 

159 

162 

181 

Grahamstown  Train- 

ing College 

189G 

203 

192 

205 

223 

180 

175 

167 

183 

Stellenbosch  Train- 

ing School 

1908 

92 

112 

76 

62 

38 

29 

21 

■ — 

Robertson  Training 

School     .  . 

1912 

70 

89 

96 

86 

69 

— 

Pfli&rl  Training  Col- 

lege        . . 

1913 

222 

172 

149 

115 

87 

Kimberley  Training 

School 

1913 

69 

90 

107 

110 

47 

— 

Cradock  Training 

School 

1913 

71 

99 

116 

89 

34 

Kingwilliamstown 
Training  School .  . 

1914 

59 

64 

61 

66 

54 

— 

.Steynsburg  Training 

pcnooi 

1  oil 

32 

11 

38 

35 

Oudtshoorn  Training 

School 

1914 

122 

109 

58 

63 

•Graaff-Reinet  Train- 

ing School 

1910 

184 

150 

141 

Uitenhage  Training 

School 

1919 

53 

56 

Total  No.  in  Train- 
ing Institutions.  . 

No.  training  in  Public 
Schools 

Total 

1,512 
34 

1,578 
778 

1,486 
947 

1,298 
1,038 

1,035 
689 

599 
842 

636 
1,002 

680 
1,204 

1,546 

2,356 

2,433 

2,336 

1,724 

1,441 

1,038 

1,884 

Note. — These  are  the  figures  only  of  students  in  the  institutions  under  the 
Cape  Department  of  Education,  as  found  in  the  Superintendent's  Reports. 
To  an  increasing  extent,  the  Universities  have  also  undertaken  teacher 
training  ;  and  that  has  fallen,  therefore,  under  the  Union  Department  of 
Education.    During  the  transition  stage  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  correct 
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statistics,  and  often  the  figures  given  in  one  source  (e.g.  The  Union  Offtcia 
Year  Book)  do  not  tally  with  those  in  the  Superintendent's  Reports,  for 
the  same  years.  The  discrepancies  may  have  arisen  in  the  case  of  those  centres 
that  have  two  training  institutions  :  one  under  the  Cape  Department  and  the 
other  in  connection  with  the  University  or  College,  e.g.  in  Cape  Town,  Stellen- 
bosch,  Wellington,  Grahamstown.  Thus  in  191G  the  Cape  Town  Normal 
College  was  given  over  by  the  Education  Department  to  the  University 
of  Cape  Town  and  has  since  been  merged  into  the  Department  of  Education 
of  the  University,  which  trains  students  for  the  higher  teaching  certificates 
(Higher  Primary,  Lower  Secondary,  and  Higher  Secondary),  and  also  gives 
a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Education  which  is  awarded  after  a  two-year  post- 
graduate course. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Departmental  training  institutions 
train  primary  teachers,  and  the  Universities  train  secondary  teachers,  though 
a  number  of  students  qualifying  for  the  Higher  Primary  Certificate  will  be 
found  in  the  Universities  also. 

The  Stellenbosch  Training  School  was  formed  in  1918  out  of  the  training 
classes  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  Bloemhof  Girls'  High  School.  The 
Training  Department  of  the  University  of  Stellenbosch  was  commenced  in 
1912. 

As  will  be  noticed  in  the  diagram,  there  is  a  decline  in  the  number  of  students 
in  training,  but  with  the  advent  of  the  University  training  departments  and 
with  the  higher  standards  required  for  qualifying,  the  quality  of  work  done 
has  been  heightened  considerably. 

The  following  figures  show  the  extent  of  the  teacher  training  departments 
connected  with  the  Universities  in  the  Cape  Province  :  Students  of  Educa- 
tion in  : — 

1922.  1923. 

University  of  Cape  Town       .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .      71  135 

University  of  Stellenbosch      ..        ..        ..        ..     142  170 

Rhodes  University  College  (Grahamstown)  .  .  20  35 

Huguenot  University  College  (Wellington)  .  .        .  .      11  31 

Total    244  371 

During  the  last  few  years  the  training  classes  in  connection  with  the  ordinary 
public  schools  died  out  very  rapidly.  In  1921  there  were  266  studenta  who 
received  their  training  (or  part  of  it)  in  that  way.  In  1922  this  number  had 
decreased  to  34  and  in  1923  died  out  altogether.  In  1923  the  total  number 
in  training  was  1,332,  which  showed  a  considerable  decrease  when  compared 
with  the  previous  years. 

A  training  school  is  named  a  training  college  as  soon  as  it  has  shown  itself 
capable  of  maintaining  a  minimum  of  20  post-matriculation  students  through- 
out the  year. 

For  training  coloured  teachers  the  Education  Department  has  four  training 
schools  (chiefly  in  connection  with  English  denominations)  with  367  students 
(for  1923)  and  233  training  in  ordinary  schools,  making  a  total  of  600.  There 
are  also  14  Native  training  schools,  which  had  1.719  students  in  1922  and  1,646 
in  1923.  These  are  also  under  the  auspices  of  English  church  denominations, 
e.g.  Wesleyan,  Moravian,  United  Free  Church,  etc.  Together  with  those 
trained  in  the  ordinary  schools  there  were  1,773  native  teachers  in  training 
in  1923. 

Teaching  Certificates  6 

Three  classes  of  teachers'  Certificates  have  until  recently  (1920), 
been  recognised  at  the  Cape,  viz.  :  The  First  Class,  Second  Class, 
Third  Class  Certificates,  designated  ordinarily  by  the  algebraic 
symbols  Tl,  T2,  T3,  respectively. 


K  These,  when  once  issued,  are  valid  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time. 
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(a)  The  Third  Class  Certificate  is  the  lowest  possible  diploma 
that  a  teacher  can  hold  to  be  classed  as  a  certificated  teacher.  Its 
development  has  been  briefly  as  follows  :— 

Before  1894,  this  certificate,  which  was  regarded  as  equivalent 
to  the  Elementary  Teachers'  Certificate  (instituted  in  1874),  was 
obtainable  by  any  one  who  had  reached  the  age  of  17,  and  was 
frequently  taken  as  a  school  leaving  certificate  by  girls  who  had  no 
intention  of  teaching.  In  1894  a  definite  three-year  course  was 
introduced.  "  It  was  not  considered  safe  to  venture  on  a  higher 
admission  standard  than  Standard  IV.". 7 

Very  gradually  the  standard  for  admission  was  raised,  since  it 
had  such  a  marked  effect  on  the  annual  output  of  pupil  teachers. 
In  1899  it  became  Standard  V.  ;  in  1901  Standard  VI.  ;  in  1909 
Standard  VII.,  and  Standard  VIII.  in  1920.  The  effect  of  this 
raising  of  the  standards  is  noticeable  to  some  extent 
on  the  accompanying  graphs.  Note  the  big  drop  after  1909  in 
the  number  of  teachers  turned  out  per  annum,  of  which  the  Third 
Class  constituted  the  greater  part.  (Diagram  9.)  At  the  end  of 
every  year  during  this  3  year  course  the  pupil-teachers  were  sub- 
mitted to  an  examination  in  general  and  professional  subjects 
called  the  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  Year  Pupil  Teacher  Examinations.8 

In  the  1911  Pamphlet  on  Teacher  Training  (Sections  8-10),  we 
find  the  additional  regulation  that  the  3rd  Class  Certificate  is  given 
also  at  the  end  of  a  "  two  year's  course  following  on  matriculation, 
except  in  the  case  of  persons  at  least  21  years  of  age  with  at  least 
2  years'  experience  of  teaching  in  approved  schools,  who  may 
take  the  examination  without  the  course — the  minimum  age  for 
this  being  17." 

In  1913  considerable  modifications  were  made  in  the  3  years'  course 
which  aimed  chiefly  at  getting  pupil  teachers  in  the  outlying 
districts  to  "go  for  the  final  year  of  their  course  to  some  larger 
training  centre  in  order  that  their  view  of  life  and  of  their  various 
interests  may  become  broader  and  fuller.  .  .  ."  Besides  giving 
them  an  adequate  professional  development,  this  course  is  intended 
to  be  an  opening  of  vistas  which  may  be  explored  in  future  years."  9 

7  Cape  Supt.' s  Report  1913.  In  1873  the  so-called  Standards  were  introduced 
from  England  into  the  Public  Schools  of  South  Africa  up  to  Standard  IV. 
In  1886  Standards  V,  VI  and  VII  were  added. 

8  After  1913  the  terms  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  yr.  Senior  were  used  to  distinguish 
the  certificates  attained  by  European  student  teachers  from  those  attained 
by  the  non-European,  which  are  known  as  1st,  2nd,  3rd  yr.  Junior.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  standard  of  admission  to  a  non-European  training 
school  is  one  year  behind  that  of  the  European,  and  consequently  the  P.T. 
Exams  are  of  a  lower  standard  too.  The  3rd  yr.  Junior  corresponds  roughly 
with  the  European  2nd  yr.  Senior.    (Cape  Supt.  Report  1914-15.) 

9  Cape  Supt.  Report  1913. 
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These  modifications  were  in  a  great  measure  due  to  criticisms 
passed  from  time  to  time  on  the  old  system  of  training.  The 
following  were  the  chief  : — 

(1)  The  unduly  low  standard  exacted  both  in  age  and  attainment  . 
The  Teachers'  Association  was  of  opinion  that  "  the  period  of 
training  should  extend  to  at  least  2  years  further  than  the  stage 
now  represented  by  the  T.3  Certificate,  which  if  issued  should  be 
regarded  as  a  provisional  certificate  ".I0 

(2)  The  three  annual  examinations  (P.T.I,  P.T.2,  P.T.3)  hinder 
rather  than  help  the  work. 

(3)  The  training  is  of  too  general  a  nature  and  not  sufficiently 
suited  for  the  country  schools. 

(4)  Students  produced  by  the  system  show  a  great  lack  of 
general  culture. 

(b)  The  Second  Class  Certificate  was  a  certificate  issued  by  the 
Department  for  those  who  wished  to  do  higher  elementary  and 
secondary  teaching.  Originally  it  was  a  development  from  the 
so-called  Middle  Class  Certificate  that  was  established  in  1878  by 
the  department  to  test  the  two  years'  work  of  the  students  of  the 
Cape  Town  Normal  School.  It  consisted  of  a  two  years'  course 
more  or  less  of  the  same  standard  as  the  matriculation,  and  was 
sometimes  taken  contemporaneously  with  the  latter  examination. 
In  1892  the  passing  of  the  Matriculation  or  an  equivalent  examina- 
tion was  demanded  as  an  academic  prerequisite  for  the  professional 
examination. 

For  quite  a  number  of  years  no  separate  course  of  professional 
training  was  popularly  supposed  to  be  needful  in  connection  with 
this  2nd  Class  Certificate.  Later  on  a  year's  training  beyond 
matric.  was  considered  essential. 

In  the  Departmental  Pamphlet  of  1902-03,  the  conditions  of 
admission  to  the  T.2  required  besides  the  Matric.  also  the  T.3 
Certificate,  Certificates  in  Drawing,  in  Woodwork  or  Needlework. 
In  1907,  the  possession  of  T.3  was  not  an  essential  prerequisite 
for  those  who  had  passed  Intermediate11  or  B.A.  examinations. 
After  1914,  a  satisfactory  report  by  the  Inspector  on  the  teacher's 
work  in  school,  was  required  before  the  issue  of  the  certificate. 

10  This,  as  we  shall  see  later,  was  largely  the  policy  of  the  Transvaal. 

11  The  Intermediate  Examination  in  Arts  represented  the  completion  of 
one  year  University  study,  and  candidates  who  had  passed  this  examination 
were  exempted  from  taking  first  the  T3,  and  could  obtain  the  T2  after  one 
year  of  training.  After  1910,  however,  only  those  who  obtained  a  first  or 
second-class  pass  in  the  Intermediate  Examination  were  thus  exempted. 
The  new  regulations  of  1920,  which  introduced  a  new  terminology,  demanded 
two  years'  training  from  every  candidate  who  had  completed  one  year  of 
University  work — the  whole  being  a  three  year  post  high  school  course — 
one  year  academic  plus  two  years'  professional  work.) 
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This  meant  on  the  whole  a  great  advance  in  the  standard  of  the 
2nd  Class  Certificate.  "  Each  change,  however,  led  to  the  ex- 
pression of  a  fear  that  the  department  was  killing  the  supply  of 
teachers  by  the  increased  stringency  of  its  regulations,  and  for 
several  years  the  number  of  candidates  remained  at  a  very  low 
level  ".  12  (See  Diagram  No.  9.)  Every  increased  strictness  of 
regulation  brought  about  a  depression  on  the  curve.  Owing  to  the 
system  of  grants  for  T.2  the  number  ol  T.2  passes  grew  rapidly  till 
1913.  Then  came  a  big  drop  in  1914.  This  was  probably  due  to 
the  low  percentage  of  matriculation  passes  in  1912  and  1913. 

The  lower  curve  on  the  same  page  extending  over  the  years  1908 
to  1920  corresponding  to  the  period  between  the  darker  lines 
(in  the  upper  graph)  shows  that  while  the  total  output  of  teachers 
fell  rapidly,  there  was  at  the  same  time  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
better  qualified  teachers. 

The  total  represented  in  the  lower  curve  was  arrived  at  by  adding 
together  the  number  of  passes  in  T.2  and  T.3  (Senior)  plus  Kinder- 
garten (Higher  and  Lower).  The  big  drop  in  the  Total  output  in 
1912  (Graph  B),  is  due  to  the  raising  of  the  admission  requirements 
of  the  T.3  in  1909  to  Standard  VII.,  and  as  the  T.3's  constitute 
the  greater  part  of  the  total  output,  the  decrease  in  the  total  is 
considerable.  Another  reason  was  a  financial  one  to  which  we 
have  referred  in  connection  with  Diagrams  8  and  9.  This  curve  is 
supposed  to  represent  the  number  of  passes  amongst  the  white 
teachers,  though  there  are  perhaps  a  few  coloured  ones  included 
too,  since  owing  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  figures  given  in  the 
Superintendent's  reports  it  is  impossible  accurately  to  distinguish 
the  two. 

(c)  The  First  Class  Teacher  s  Certificate  was  instituted  as  a  qualifi- 
cation for  higher  secondary  teaching.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find  out  when  it  was  first  awarded,  but  it  was  first  mentioned  in 
1892  as  one  of  those  Certificates  that  might  be  bestowed  without 
training  or  examination  on  teachers  of  long  experience  and  excep- 
tional merit.  In  1906  there  were  6  teachers  in  the  Cape  Province 
who  held  that  qualification.13  It  was  only  in  1913  that  a  post- 
graduate course  of  training  for  this  T.l  Certificate  was  instituted 
by  the  Union  Government. 14  The  B.A.  Examination  was  a  pre- 
requisite and  after  18  months'  training  at  a  University  a  provisional 

.12  Gape  Supt.  Report,  1913. 

13  In  1922  there  were  133  in  the  Cape. 

14  The  reason  for  this  is,  as  we  saw  above,  that  at  Union  all  Higher  Education 
fell  under  the  control  of  the  Union  Government,  and  these  courses,  being  given 
only  in  the  University  Colleges,  were  naturally  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Provincial  Education  Departments,  but  were  placed  directly  under  the 
Union  Minister  of  Educat  ion. 
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DIAGRAM  9. 

Teacher  Training  in  the  Cape  Province. 
Passes  in  the  various  Teachers  Examinations.    (See  Table  on  p.  159.) 
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Graph  A. — -The  steady  increase  in  T2  (1904-1913)  was  probably  due  to  the 
increased  grants  to  these  students.  Every  increased  strictness  in  the  entrance 
requirements  for  the  examination  caused  a  drop  in  the  curve.  The  smaller 
number  of  candidates  in  the  years  1914,  1915  is  most  likely  due  to  the  large 
number  of  failures  in  the  Matriculation  Exams,  of  the  previous  few  years. 

Graph  B.  shows  that  while  there  was  a  drop  in  the  total  output  of  teachers 
there  was  at  the  same  time  an  increase  in  the  number  of  better  qualified 
teachers  (e.g.  T2's  and  Tl's)  during  the  corresponding  period.  It  is  also 
interesting  to  note  from  Diagram  8,  p.  148,  how  a  marked  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  money  spent  on  Teacher  Training  has  been  followed  by  an  equally 
marked  decrease  in  the  output  of  trained  teachers. 
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certificate  was  granted  "  the  final  certificate  being  issued  on 
production  of  evidence  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Minister  of  three 
years'  successful  teaching  in  a  secondary  or  high  school,  and  on 
obtaining  acceptance  of  a  thesis  giving  proof  of  ability  to  present  in 
an  appropriate  manner  the  result  of  an  investigation  into  an  edu- 
cational subject  which  requires  the  Minister's  previous  approval  ". 15 

The  faint  dotted  line  on  Graph  A  (Diagram  9)  shows  the  increase 
of  passes  in  this  examination.  In  1923  it  was  abolished,  and  the 
Universities  are  now  offering  their  own  post-graduate  training 
with  corresponding  degrees  of  B.Educ,  etc. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  teachers  in  service  having 
the  following  professional  certificates  : — 
Year.  T.l. 
1904 


1907 
1908 
1909 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 


6 
7 
6 
20 
19 
24 
22 
36 
64 
92 
99 
97 
92 
109 
135 


T.2. 
246 
201 
341 
330 
463 
538 
592 
726 
815 
798 
834 
892 
941 
973 
1,035 
1,109 


T.3.  is 
1,917 
2,824 
3,063 
3,171 
3,945 
4,199 
4,228 
4,275 
4,524 
4,865 
5,066 
5,591 
5,986 
6,408 
6,727 
6,863 


Summary  of  Certificates  : 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  certificates  and  their  require- 
ments in  vogue  till  1920  : 


Certificate. 
First  Class  (Union)  T.l  (Pro- 
visional Cert.) 
Second  Class,  T.2 
Third  Class,  Sen.  (T.3  Sen.)  ■« 


Length  of  Course. 


2 
3 


years 
years 
years 


Standard 
of  Admission. 

B.A. 
Matric.17 
St.  VII.  (In 
1920  VIII.) 


15  Union  Secretary  of  Education  Report,  1917. 

16  A  great  part  of  the  T.3's  are,  of  course,  coloured  and  native  teachers. 
No  separate  figures  were  given  for  European  and  non-European  teachers  till 
1922. 

17  See  Footnote,  p.  152  above. 

18  See  Footnote,  p.  151  above. 
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Standard 

Certificate.  Length  of  Course.  of  Admission. 

Third  Class  Jun.  (T.3  Jun.)  . .       3    years  Std.  VI. 

Elem.  Kindergarten  (E.K.G.).  .       1    year  T.3  or  P.T.2. 

Higher  Kindergarten  (H.K.G.)        1    year  E.K.G. 

Domestic  Science  19     . .        . .       1    year  T.3. 

.Recent  Reforms  : 

In  1920  a  new  and  perhaps  *  more  satisfactory  terminology  was 
introduced.  This  marks  the  real  end  of  the  Pupil  Teacher 
System,  for  with  the  establishment  of  numerous  training  schools 
and  colleges  all  teacher  training  is  now  imparted  at  those  insti- 
tutions. 

The  important  thing  about  these  changes  is  that  they  follow  the 
demarcation  between  primary  and  secondary  education.  The 
following  are  now  the  certificates  now  granted  by  the  Cape  Depart- 
ment of  Education  :— 

(a)  The  Secondary  Teachers'  Higher  Certificate  :  obtainable 
upon  the  successful  completion  of  a  two  years'  post- 
graduate course. 
((b)  The  Secondary  Teachers'  Lower  Certificate :  obtainable 
upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  a  three  years'  post- 
matriculation  course — one  year  academic  and  two  years' 
professional. 

(c)  The  Primary  Teachers'  Higher  Cert,  obtainable  upon  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  a  two  years'  professional 
course  following  upon  Matriculation  or  an  equivalent 
High  School  Leaving  Examination. 

•(d)  The  Primary  Teachers'  Lower  Cert,  obtainable  upon  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  a  course  of  general  education 
and  professional  training  equivalent  in  length  to  the 
matriculation  course — a  beginning  being  made  with  the 
2  years'  professional  training  after  the  completion  of 
Standard  VIII. 

The  last  two  certificates  correspond  roughly  with  the  old  Cape 
T.2  and  T.3  certificates  respectively. 

Not  only  has  the  Union  Government  abandoned  the  old  T.l 
Certificate,  but  it  has  also  absolved  itself  from  all  responsibility 
for  teacher  training,  except  finding  the  salaries  of  the  instructors 

la  These  certificates  were  for  candidates  who  have  taken  courses  of  training 
in  cookery,  needlework,  millinery,  dressmaking,  laundrywork  and  house- 
wifery. Besides  those  abovementioned,  there  are  the  Teachers'  Drawing 
Cert.,  the  Art  Teachers'  Cert,  following  a  five  years'  course  after  the  former 
certificate  has  been  obtained,  the  Teachers'  Woodwork  Cert.,  and  the  Teachers' 
Needlework  Cert,  for  those  who  pass  the  five  Needlework  Courses. 

*  To  the  uninitiated  School  Committees  a  Secondary  Lower  Certificate 
sounds  much  lower  in  the  scale  of  attainment  than  a  Higher  Primary  Certi- 
ficate. The  former  is  not  only  lower  than  but  it  is  also  secondary  to  something, 
they  say. 
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who  give  the  training  in  the  Universities.  We  shall  discuss  this 
step,  however,  in  a  following  chapter. 

The  Percentage  of  Teachers  Certificated  : 

Diagram  10  shows  better  than  any  verbal  description  the  im~ 
provement  in  the  teaching  force  since  1892.  The  percentage  of 
all  certificated  teachers  (white  and  coloured  20 )  grew  from  34  to 
87  per  cent,  in  these  thirty  years.  There  are  no  separate  figures  of 
white  and  coloured  teachers  before  1922,  but  to  show  that  the 
percentage  of  certificated  teachers  as  given  by  line  A  is  considerably 
lowered  by  the  coloured  element,  line  B  was  plotted  in  which 
only  a  section  of  coloured  teachers  have  been  excluded.  Line  C 
which  takes  only  the  teachers  in  the  High,  First  Class,  2nd  Class 
and  Third  Class  Schools  ehminates  still  more  of  the  coloured  element. 
At  the  same  time  it  also  eliminates  a  number  of  uncertificated  white 
teachers  who  are  to  be  found  on  the  Farm  Schools. 

In  1922  for  the  first  time  a  separate  figure  was  given  for  teachers 
in  the  white  schools  only.  Of  these  89-5  per  cent,  are  certificated. 
80  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  in  the  coloured  schools  (some  of  whom 
"are  white)  and  73-6  per  cent,  in  the  Native  21  Schools  are  certificated. 

The  little  plateaus  and  fluctuations  in  the  curve  are  due  to  several 
causes.  Some  of  these  have  to  do  with  the  annual  output  of  the 
Training  Schools  and  Colleges,  which  as  we  saw  above  frequently 
vary  owing  to  the  lengthening  of  the  courses  of  training. 

The  most  potent  single  cause,  however,  seems  to  be  the  financial 
one.  Improvement  in  conditions  of  service  and  in  salaries  which 
put  a  premium  on  the  possession  of  a  certificate  has  done  most  to 
lDring  about  a  steady  rise.  Note,  for  example,  the  rise  shortly 
after  the  School  Board  system  came  into  force,  which  brought 
with  it  a  greater  security  for  the  teacher  with  regard  to  the  payment 
of  his  salary  than  could  be  secured  under  the  unsj^stematic  and 
insecure  Voluntary  System.  The  abrupt  rise  after  1917  can  be 
ascribed  to  the  new  salary  scales  introduced  by  Ordinance  No.  23 
of  that  year,  largely  as  the  result  of  the  recommendations  of  a 
special  Commission  of  enquiry  on  the  matter. 

New  Salary  Scales  : 

In  1920,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  resolutions  of  an  Inter- 
Provincial  Conference  on  the  matter,  the  Salaries,  Pensions  and 
conditions  of  service  of  teachers  were  still  more  improved. 

20  By  coloured  I  mean  here  non-European  and  the  term  includes  natives. 

21  In  South  Africa  a  distinction  is  generally  made  between  the  Coloured 
and  Native  non-whites,  by  the  latter  signifying  the  Bantu.  These  generally 
live  in  segregated  areas  and  territories.  In  this  discussion  the  one  term, 
coloured,  has  been  used  generally  to  cover  both. 
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DIAGRAM  10. 
Teacher-training  in  the  Cape  Province. 
Percentage  of  Teachers  Certificated. 
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Note. — All  plateaus  and  rises  in  the  per  cent,  of  certificated  teachers  are  due 
to  definite  causes.  One  of  the  most  potent  of  these  is  the  improvement  of 
salaries  and  conditions  of  service  which  put  a  premium  on  good  qualifications, 
and  which  make  the  profession  more  attractive.  For  example,  the  steep  rise 
after  1907  is  most  likely  due  to  the  increased  financial  security  brought  about 
by  the  school  board  system.  Similarly  the  rise  after  1917  is  most  likely 
due  as  much  to  the  better  salary  scales  introduced  in  that  year  as  to  the 
increased  output  of  the  training  colleges. 

Compare  with  this  Diagrams  8  and  9.  It  is  likely  that  the  drop  in  expendi- 
ture on  teacher  training  and  also  in  the  total  output  of  trained  teachers  in  the 
period  1909-1914  may  account  for  the  drop  in  the  curve  above  for  the  period 
1912-15. 
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Tables  showing  the  Percentage  of  Teachers  Certificated  and  also 
the  Number  of  Passes  in  the  various  Teachers'  Examinations. 


Percentage 

of  Teachers 

Training  Institutions' 

Certificated. 

Annual  Output. 

Date. 

IV   I  IH'  <<llll 

In  1st,  2nd, 

Passes  in 

-1.  HOOCO   "II  J 

Coloured 

and  3rd  Class 

T2  onlv 

T3,  and  KG. 

1  Total  1  * 

Schools  only."]" 

Ppr  pfint 

1893    . . 

34  -2 

1894  .. 

35  -3 

33 

1895    . . 

37  -8 

20 

1896    . . 

39  -3 

36 

1897  .. 

42  -0 

19 

1898    . . 

45  -1 

22 

1899    . . 

47  -0 

26 

1900    .  . 

47  -3 

26 

1901    . . 

49  -4 

29 

1902    . . 

50  -6 

80  -2 

25 

1903    . , 

51  -1 

82  -4 

22 

1904    . . 

51  -4 

85  -8 

16 

1905    . , 

52  -0 

38 

1906  .. 

53  -2 

84  -7 

43 

1907    . . 

54  -6 

85  -8 

51 

1908    . . 

59  -1 

88  -1 

81 

943 

1909    . . 

60  -6 

89  -8 

96 

1910  .. 

62  -5 

109 

922 

1911  .. 

62  -7 

90-9 

140 

601 

1912  .. 

64-1 

90  -8 

157 

400 

1913  .. 

63  -3 

90  -0 

174 

558 

1914  .. 

62  -8 

89  -0 

128 

623 

1915 

64  -0 

90  -7 

91 

667 

1916  .. 

65-4 

90-6 

111 

808 

1917  .. 

65  -0 

90  -4 

136 

936 

1918  .. 

69-8 

90-6 

123 

891 

1919  .. 

73-8 

92  -7 

119 

901 

1920    . . 

76-5 

92  -6 

62 

784 

1921    . . 

79-7 

1922    . . 

83-5 

1923    . . 

87  -1 
White  only  91% 

*  These  figures  were  calculated  from  data  given  in  the  Annual  Supt.'.i 
Reports. 

"(This  figure  was  obtained  by  taking  an  average  of  the  percentages  of  certifi- 
cated teachers  in  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  class  schools  respectively.  It  gives, 
therefore,  only  an  approximate  picture  of  the  actual  situation,  accurate 
enough,  however,  for  our  purpose.  (See  Diagram  10  and  p.  157,  where  all 
the  implications  are  discussed.) 
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The  principles  on  which  Salary  Qualifications  are  based  in  the 
Cape  Province,  and  in  South  Africa  generally,  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  follows  : — 

( 1 )  Full  recognition  is  given  for  periods  of  study  and  professional 

training  on  units  of  one  year  each. 

(2)  In  regard  to  experience  all  teaching  work  in  South  Africa 

is  generally  recognised  for  remuneration  purposes.  Five 
years'  teaching  experience  overseas  can  also  be  recognised. 

(3)  After  taking  into  account  training  and  experience,  the 

salary  of  a  teacher  is  finally  determined  by  the  nature 
of  his  post,  whether  it  is  in  primary  or  secondary  work, 
or  whether  it  is  an  assistantship  or  principalship. 
(See,  however,  p.  405  ff.) 
Finance  : 

In  diagram  No.  8,  p.  148  above,  we  showed  the  growth  of  Govern- 
ment expenditure  on  teacher  training  during  the  30  years  1892-1922. 
It  mounted  up  from  about  £2,000  to  about  £148,000,  i.e..  an 
increase  of  about  74  times  the  original  amount.  The  greater  part 
of  the  expenditure  has  generally  gone  into  grants  for  Pupil  and 
Student  Teachers.  In  no  other  item  of  expenditure  by  the  State 
is  education  more  vitally  sensitive  to  measures  of  economy  than 
in  the  respect  of  the  amount  of  money  devoted  to  teacher  training. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  sharp  drop  in  the  total  output  of  trained 
teachers  after  1908  (as  shown  in  Diagrams  9  and  10,  pp.  154  and 
158),  should  correspond  with  a  similar  drop  in  expenditure  on 
teacher  training  in  the  years  1908-1912  ;  also  that  a  steady  rise 
in  the  number  of  candidates  in  T.2  from  1904  onward  should 
correspond  with  a  rise  over  the  same  period  in  expenditure. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise,  therefore,  to  find  that,  in  the  light  of  the 
past  history  of  teacher  training,  and  the  vital  effect  that  economy 
in  that  particular  fine  has  had  on  education  as  a  whole,  the  recent 
Provincial  Finances  Commission  should  recommend  in  its  report 
(P-  78)  :- 

"  The  Expenditure  on  the  Training  of  teachers  is  generally 
excessive.  It  must  be  brought  down  by  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  staffs  of  training  colleges,  where  possible,  and  by 
imposing  charges  on  the  students. "21a 

2ia  While  the  former  measure  may  bring  down  both  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  trained  teachers,  the  latter  measure  may  help  to  put  the  teaching  profession. 
on  a  more  independent  footing.  Owing  to  the  force  of  circumstances  in  the 
past,  the  students  qualifying  for  the  teaching  profession  had  to  be  encouraged 
by  special  grants  from  the  State,  and  it  has  become  a  sort  of  protected 
profession.  The  abolition  of  these  special  grants  will  place  the  teaching 
profession  on  a  par  with  other  professions. 
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The  fact  that  the  Union  Government  has  disclaimed  all  liability 
for  expenditure  on  teacher  training  in  the  Universities  and  Colleges 
has  placed  the  already  bankrupt  Provinces  in  a  still  more  hopeless 
situation,  for  they  can  authorise  only  one-tenth  of  the  amount 
actually  required.  When  the  graph  of  these  two  facts  is  plotted  in 
ten  years'  time — (a)  The  annual  Output  of  Teachers.  (6)  The 
Amount  expended  on  Teacher  Training — it  is  almost  certain  that 
a  plateau  in  the  latter  will  be  followed  by  a  plateau  in  the  former, 
if  not  by  an  actual  drop. 

The  Cape  Superintendent  realised  this  when  he  wrote  in  a  recent 
report  (1922)  :— 

"  All  the  signs  point  to  a  shortage  of  teachers  in  1925,  and, 
unless  we  are  careful,  the  shortage  will  persist  for  a  number 
of  years  after  that.  The  result  will  inevitably  be  the  panic- 
stricken  offer  of  inducements  to  enter  the  teaching  profession  ; 
and  it  is  not  inconceivable  that,  in  the  long  run,  the  state 
will  have  to  spend  much  more  money  than  would  have  been 
necessary,  had  the  temporary  financial  pressure  not  compelled 
us  to  tamper  with  the  natural  growth.  This  kind  of  thing 
is  called    '  economy  '." 

The  reasons  why  the  question  of  teacher  training  has  been 
dealt  with  at  such  length  in  this  particular  chapter  are  : — 

(a)  To  show  how  very  potently  the  whole  educational  system 

is  affected  by  the  slightest  variation  in  policy  of  the 
Central  Authority. 

(b)  To  show  that  the  Cape  system,  being  the  oldest  of  the  four 

Provincial  Systems,  has  in  the  past  supplied  the  other 
provinces  with  most  of  their  teachers,  and  has  therefore 
through  its  central  office  exerted  an  influence  beyond 
its  natural  boundaries. 

Thus  Dr.  Muir  wrote  in  1893  :  "It  has  often  been  said,  and  may 
be  repeated  again,  that  we  have  been  training  teachers  at  our 
government's  expense  for  the  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal  where 
higher  salaries  are  obtainable." 

In  recent  years,  however,  the  other  Provinces,  and  especially 
the  Transvaal,  have  made  considerable  progress  in  developing 
training  institutions  of  their  own.21b 

2ib  Thus  in  1921  there  were  1,436  student  teachers  in  training  in  the  Cape, 
104  in  Natal,  362  in  the  Transvaal,  and  136  in  the  Orange  Free  State.  The 
total  cost  per  student  for  each  Province  was  then  £74  -65,  £148  -06,  £193  -06, 
£207  -88  respectively. 

The  number  of  teachers  in  training  in  1923  at  institutions  of  higher  education 
are  distributed  among  the  Provinces  as  follows;  :  Cape  371,  Natal  16,  Trans- 
vaal 409,  Orange  Free  State  71.    (Union  Govt.  Gazette,  1923.) 

11 
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Higher  Education  : 

Considerable  advance  was  made  in  this  field  largely  owing  to  the 
policy  pursued  by  the  Education  Department : — 

1.  In  the  first  place,  it  aimed  at  the  gradual  removal  of  the 
(High  School)  Matriculation  Classes  from  the  colleges.  The  reason 
for  this  step  was  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  teaching  power  in 
institutions  which  were  primarily  intended  to  prepare  students  for 
a  University  degree,  was  given  to  what  was  properly  speaking 
school  work,  viz.,  the  preparation  of  large  classes  for  Ma  trie.  "  By 
this  step  (i.e.,  the  elimination  of  matric.  classes  from  the  Colleges)" 
wrote  the  Superintendent  in  1909,  "  a  twofold  benefit  might 
be  expected  to  accrue.  The  professors  would  have  more  time  for 
advanced  work,  while  the  pupils  of  the  junior  classes  would  in  the 
public  schools  be  under  a  discipline  more  suitable  to  their  years." 
The  Victoria  College,  Stellenbosch,  was  the  first  institution  which 
agreed  to  part  with  its  matric.  classes, — the  junior  class  in  1896  and 
the  senior  in  1899.  In  the  latter  year  the  S.A.  College  was  induced 
to  follow  this  example.  In  1909  the  matric.  classes  had  disappeared 
from  practically  all  the  Colleges  under  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

2.  The  second  step  was  the  institution  of  new  professorships, 
more  especially  in  the  Sciences,  until  then  unrepresented. 

3.  The  third  step  was  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  Colleges22, 
"  a  number  which  seemed  at  the  time  excessive  for  the  small 
number  of  students.  This  concentration  affected  the  Eastern 
Province  in  particular,  where  the  Gill  College,  Somerset  East,  was 
closed  ;  St.  Andrew's  has  restricted  itself  to  school  work  ;  and  in 
Grahamstown  by  the  happy  union  of  all  interests  the  Rhodes 
University  College  has  taken  their  place  and  become  the  centre  of 
Higher  Education  for  the  Eastern  Province."    (1909  Report.) 

In  1910  the  Act  of  Union  placed  all  Higher  Education  under  the 
Union  Government,  and  since  then  changes  of  a  far-reaching 
nature  have  been  effected.  We  cannot  discuss  these  in  the  present 
chapter  which  deals  with  the  Cape  Province  only,  but  they  are 
referred  to  in  Chapter  XX. 

The  following  tables  show  the  growth  of  Higher  Education  in 
the  Cape  Province  during  the  years  before  it  was  placed  under 
the  Union. 

In  1882  the  vote  for  Higher  Education  was  only  £3,282  23  and 
in  1909  it  stood  at  £25,536.  The  relative  amount,  however,  de- 
voted to  it  in  comparison  with  the  total  amount  spent  on  Education 

22  In  1891  there  were  in  the  Cape  Province  5  Colleges  :  The  South  African 
College  at  Cape  Town,  the  Diocesan  College,  Rondebosch,  Victoria  College, 
Stellenbosch,  St.  Andrew's,  Grahamstown,  and  the  Gill  College  at  Somerset 
East. 

23  Cape  Supt.  Report,  1882  (Dale). 
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has  decreased.  In  1884  Higher  Education  received  7.72  per  cent, 
and  in  1909  about  4i  per  cent,  of  the  total  Education  vote. 

Expenditure  on  Higher  Education  by  the  Cape  Department  : 


Percentage  oi  lotal 

Year. 

Expenditure  on  Higher 

Ed.  Vote  (given  for 

Education. 

alternate  years). 

1894    . . 

 £8,965 

5  0   per  cent. 

1895    . . 

9,094 

1896    . . 

10,600 

5- 36  per  cent. 

1897    . . 

..       ..  10,492 

1898    . . 

11,609 

4  93  per  cent. 

1899    . . 

15,599 

1900    . . 

13,089 

4-81  per  cent. 

1901    . . 

16,390 

1902    . . 

20,539 

6- 10  per  cent. 

1903    . . 

19,229 

1904    . . 

20,913 

5-5   per  cent. 

1905    . . 

24,765 

1906    . . 

27,537 

5-75  per  cent. 

1907    . . 

23,456 

1908    . . 

22,924 

3  96  per  cent. 

1909    . . 

25,536 

1910  .. 

20,058  (11  mos.)    4-6  percent. 

Comparison  of  the  Number  of  Students  in  Higher  Education  at 
the  Cape  in  the  years  1891  and  1909  in  the  various  courses  : — 


Class. 

1891. 

1909. 

M.A  

2 

8 

B.A  

59 

222 

Intermediate 

88 

330 

Law    . .        1 . 

58 

104 

Medicine  (Preliminary) 

9 

Mining 

17 

Engineering 

32 

Survey 

20 

8 

Forestry 

2 

Miscellaneous 

16 

89 

Total 

. .  243 

819  24 

24  Cape  Supt.  Report,  1909.  These  figures  are  given  with  some  hesitation, 
the  changes  which  have  come  about  in  the  meanings  of  these  degrees  making 
it  somewhat  difficult  to  provide  data  for  rigorous  comparison  over  such  a  long 
period  of  time. 
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Central  Office  Administration  : 

As  we  saw  above,  the  general  development  of  Education  has  also 
rendered  necessary  an  increase  and  a  differentiation  of  the  Head 
Office  Staff.  When  Dr.  Muir  became  Superintendent  in  1892 
the  headquarters  staff  consisted  of  the  Superintendent,  the  Secretary 
(with  one  clerk),  the  accounting  officer  and  an  accountant,  five 
in  all.  When  Union  was  formed  in  1910  there  were  39  officers  on 
the  staff  at  the  Head  Office.    In  1922  there  were  about  50. 

The  accompanying  Diagram  11  shows  the  very  slow  increase  of 
the  cost  of  the  Central  Office  Administration  when  compared  with 
the  total  cost  of  education.  Even  though  the  introduction  of  School 
Boards  in  1905  and  the  great  subsequent  development  of  the  system 
cast  an  increasing  burden  of  work  on  the  Department,  the  relative 
expenses  of  the  Central  Office  have  steadily  diminished.  In  1888 
they  were  2-98  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  education.  In  1898 
they  were  2  37  per  cent.  ;  in  1918  1-05  per  cent.  ;  and  in  1922 
they  fell  to  only  1-02  per  cent.  The  rate  of  increase  in  the  cost  of 
the  Central  Office  seems  to  be  about  the  same  as  the  rate  of 
increase  in  the  number  of  white  pupils  in  school. 

The  line  showing  the  cost  of  Inspection,  on  the  other  hand,  seems 
to  move  at  about  the  same  rate  as  the  annual  increase  of  the  total 
number  of  children  (white  and  coloured).  Neither  did  inspection 
costs  increase  proportionally  to  the  total  cost  of  education.  In 
1895  they  were  7-14  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  In  1905  it  fell  to 
5-94  per  cent,  and  in  1922  amounted  to  only  2-13  per  cent,  of  the 
total  expenditure  on  Education. 

The  chief  common  factors  that  cause  fluctuation  in  the  upward 
curve  of  these  lines  are  :  (a)  the  Boer  War,  (6)  the  period  of  de- 
pression just  before  Union,  and  (c)  the  new  salary  scales.  Note 
how  closely  the  expenditure  on  local  School  Board  Administration 
(which  I  have  put  in  only  for  purposes  of  comparison)  follows  that 
of  Inspection,  which  proves  that  common  causes  must  have  been 
at  work. 

The  Centralisation  of  Power  and  Control : 

Dr.  Muir's  great  watchword  was  :  "  Organisation  must  keep 
pace  with  growth."  His  policy  on  the  whole  was  one  of  evolution 
rather  than  revolution.  No  other  policy  would  have  succeeded 
with  a  predominantly  conservative  rural  population.  He  realised 
also  that  School  Boards  and  Compulsory  Education  could  not  be 
instituted  before  the  departmental  machinery  had  been  equipped 
and  reinforced  for  carefully  supervising  their  labours.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  an  excellent  School  Board  Act  was  passed  in  1905 
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DIAGRAM  11. 

I 

Cape  Peovince. 

The  Growth  of  the  Cost  of  Central  and  Local  School  Administration 
and  axso  of  inspection  (1892-1922). 

Note  :  The  effects  of  (1)  The  Boer  War  (1899-1902). 

(2)  The  Depression  Period  (1907-12). 

(3)  The  new  Salary  Scales  (1917— )  . 
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Table  showing  the  Cost  of  Administration,  Inspection  and  Teacher 
Training  during  the  last  50  years. 


Central  Office 

Local  School  Bd. 

Teacher 

Date. 

Administration. 

Administration. 

Inspection. 

Training 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1874 

1,588 

1880    .  . 

2,400 

1,250 

1893    .  . 

2,000 

1894    .  . 

3,979 

10,726 

2,336 

1895 

4,521 

12,966 

4,521 

1896 

4,775 

13,744 

6,784 

1897 

5,010 

13,571 

7,981 

1898 

5,575 

12,843 

8,975 

1899    .  . 

5,783 

13,726 

9,939 

1900    .  . 

6,073 

14,041 

10,255 

1901    .  . 

6,536 

15,066 

31,755 

1902    . . 

6,571 

17,226 

30,421 

1903    .  . 

7,368 

17,312 

27,322 

1904    . . 

8,537 

23,463 

32,842 

1905    .  . 

9,300 

26,637 

37,400 

1906    .  . 

8,900 

28,600 

44,214 

1907    .  . 

16,791* 

35,000 

29,076 

48,953 

1908 

17,031* 

28,434 

50,231 

1909    .  . 

9,894 

31,581 

44,740 

1910  (11  mos. 

)  9,229 

29,221 

33,029 

1911  .. 

34,394 

1911-1912 

10,585 

37,109 

28,943 

43,255 

1913    . . 

10,451 

39,111 

30,937 

47,589 

1914    . . 

11,229 

41,334 

33,523 

52,662 

1915  .. 

11,075 

43,943 

35,642 

63,733 

1916  .. 

10,960 

43,901 

38,153 

72,488 

1917  .. 

10,443 

45,958 

38,835 

88,110 

1918    .  . 

12,065 

55,056 

40,036 

89,497 

1919  .. 

15,881 

56,884 

39,896 

102,710 

1920    .  . 

15,270 

55,677 

44,354 

105,444 

1921  .. 

19,303 

70,439 

49,929 

133,796 

1922    . . 

24,992 

52,106 

These  figures  have  been  taken  from  the  Annual  Supt.  Reports. 

*For  these  two  years  services  were  reckoned  in  under  this  head  which  were 
not  usually  so  reckoned. 

The  figures  for  the  earlier  years,  i.e.,  before  1894,  are  not  so  easily  compared 
since  the  methods  of  reckoning  services  under  these  heads  did  not  follow  any 
kind  of  traditional  or  uniform  method. 

inaugurating  a  better  form  of  local  government,  the  Central 
Authority  had  by  that  time  become  so  well  entrenched  that  the 
forces  of  decentralisation  could  make  little  headway  against  it. 
Local  control  weakened  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  financial 
contribution  of  the  Central  Authority  increased.  By  1914  the 
financial  burden  of  education  was  distributed  as  follows  :  Central, 
66-33  per  cent.  ;  Local  Rates,  6-51  per  cent.  ;  Parents'  Fees,  21-08 
per  cent.  ;  Other  Sources,  1-08  per  cent.  This  process  of  greater 
centralisation  has  gone  on  steadily  ever  since,  so  that  to-day  the 
School  Board  exercises  practically  no  control.  With  the  exception 
of  the  school  fees  that  parents  pay  for  Secondary  Education,  the 
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Central  Authority  provides  the  total  cost  of  education,  conse- 
quently exercises  all  the  control. 

Central  Control  of  Teachers  : 

The  power  of  the  Central  Authority  over  teachers  has  also 
become  stronger.  To  a  certain  extent  it  protected  them  against 
the  caprice  and  pettiness  of  the  local  school  committees,  by  which 
they  were  and  are  still  in  the  first  instance  selected.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Teachers'  Discipline  Ordinance  (No.  15,  of  1916),  coming 
as  it  did  during  the  time  of  the  War,  and  being  associated  by 
many  with  party  politics,  awakened  a  great  deal  of  protest  and 
ill-feeling.  This  Ordinance  "  conferred  on  the  Administrator  or 
on  the  Superintendent,  if  delegated  thereto,  the  power  to  enquire 
into  any  charge  of  misconduct  by  a  teacher,  and  on  the  Administra- 
tor the  power  to  dismiss  or  suspend  any  teacher  convicted  of  such 
charge."  In  1920,  however,  Ordinance  No.  8  repealed  the  Dis- 
cipline Ordinance  and  practically  placed  teachers  on  the  same  level 
as  other  members  of  the  Civil  Service.  Their  Salaries  and  Pension 
Scales  were  also  greatly  improved  by  this  measure. 

Recent  Developments  in  Cafe  Education. 

In  addition  to  the  above  measures  mention  may  be  made  of  a 
few  more  recent  developments. 

Attempts  to  bring  more  children  into  the  school : 

Though  Compulsory  Education  was,  as  we  saw  above,  one  of  the 
chief  objects  of  the  school  board  system,  its  introduction  had  to  be 
very  gradual  for  fear  of  antagonising  the  people.  The  School  Board 
Act,  therefore,  left  the  introduction  of  compulsion  in  the  case  of 
children  of  7  to  14  years  of  age  optional  with  the  individual  school 
boards  in  1906.  By  1910  it  was  found  that  91  out  of  119  school 
board  areas  had  adopted  it.  In  1913,  therefore,  education  was 
made  compulsory  for  the  ages  7  to  14  (or  Std.  IV.)  throughout 
the  whole  Province,  it  being  left  optional  to  individual  boards 
to  raise  those  limits.  As  the  school  boards  rose  to  the  occasion,  the 
central  office  endorsed  their  progressive  action  by  legislation  and 
raised  the  limits  of  compulsion  to  15  years  (or  Std.  V.)  in  1917,  and 
to  16  years  (or  Std.  VI.)  in  1919  for  the  whole  Province.  Only 
in  1920  did  the  Cape  Province  realise  the  necessity  of  making 
education  free 25   up  to  and  including  Std.  VI.  for  all  children 

25  For  reasons  of  economy  the  free  supply  of  books  and  requisites  up  to 
the  same  standard  to  all  children  had  recently  to  be  abandoned.  The 
provision  exists,  however,  that  no  primary  pupil  is  forced  through  poverty 
to  go  without  books  and  requisites. 
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(European,  Native  and  Coloured),  as  the  logical  implication  of 
compulsion. 

Outside  the  3-mile  radius  a  large  number  of  children  still  remained 
uncared  for  educationally.  In  order  to  remedy  this  defect  Sir 
Erederic  de  Waal,  Administrator  of  the  Cape  Province,  introduced 
the  Indigent  Boarding  House  system  in  1917  (Ordinance  No.  11), 
by  which  such  children  who  were  too  poor  to  afford  boarding  fees 
were  housed  free  26  in  the  towns,  and  enabled  to  share  in  the 
educational  advantages  of  the  urban  children.  In  1923  there  were 
170  such  boarding  houses  with  about  7,145  boarders.  A  great 
deal  of  the  success  of  this  measure  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has 
enlisted  the  co-operation  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  which 
exercises  local  supervision  and  provides  some  of  the  boarding 
facilities. 

Dr.  Viljoen,  Superintendent,  1918  : 

In  1915  Sir  Thomas  Muir  retired  from  office,  after  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century's  service,  during  which  time  education  made 
the  greatest  strides.  Mr.  Charles  Murray,  M.A.,  who  had  been 
Secretary  of  the  Education  Department,  became  Acting-Superin- 
tendent until  the  position  was  permanently  filled  by  the  appoint- 
ment in  1918  of  W.  J.  Viljoen,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  who  was  then 
Director  of  Education  in  the  Orange  Free  State.  In  the  work  he 
has  done  so  far,  Dr.  Viljoen  has  evinced  the  same  breadth  of  vision 
and  practical  insight  that  have  characterised  his  efforts  in  the 
north  where,  during  nearly  a  decade's  term  of  service,  he  had  to 
handle  the  most  difficult  situations. 

The  notable  advances  in  education  since  1918  speak  for  them- 
selves, the  most  important  being  the  improvement  of  the  teaching 
force,  its  qualifications  and  conditions  of  service.  Dr.  Viljoen 
has  also  been  singularly  successful  in  democratising  the  Education 
Department  by  holding  regular  consultation  meetings  with  his 
staff,  and  thereby  inspiring  confidence  and  developing  initiative 
in  those  working  under  him. 

"  The  system  of  consultation  with  teachers'  organisations  which 
had  been  begun  some  time  before,  has  been  greatly  extended 
of  recent  years.  The  teachers'  organisations  are  now  well  repre- 
sented on  the  Departmental  Examinations  Committee  and  the 
Departmental  Book  Committee  ;  and  in  addition  there  is  an 
Advisory  Board,  all  the  six  members  of  which  are  teachers.  Mention 

26  The  Government  gives  a  grant  of  £19  per  boarder  (on  the  average) 
and  with  that  help  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  assumes  the  whole  financial 
responsibility. 
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may  here  be  made  of  the  excellent  relations  now  existing  between 
the  teachers'  organisations  and  the  Department  ;  and  the  close 
co-operation  in  which  the  officials  of  all  these  bodies  work  augurs 
well  for  the  future  of  education."  27  The  status  of  the  teaching 
profession  has  further  been  enhanced  by  the  recent  (1923)  institution 
of  a  Federal  Board  of  Teachers'  Representatives  from  the  four 
Provinces — an  organisation  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  secure  a  closer 
national  co-operation  between  the  teachers  and  educational  officials 
of  the  several  departments  of  the  Union.  In  any  case,  the  inter- 
provincial  conferences  between  the  Administrators  and  Superin- 
tendents have  marked  a  great  advance  in  the  methods  of  dealing 
in  a  united  way  with  the  educational  problems  that  are  of  vital 
concern  to  the  whole  of  South  Africa. 

Re-organisation  of  Secondary  Education 

In  1920  the  organisation  of  secondary  education  in  the  Cape 
Province  was  completely  revised.  The  reforms  introduced  fall 
into  three  main  groups  28  : — 

(1)  In  the  larger  urban  areas  the  plan  formulated  was  to 

eliminate  secondary  instruction  from  primary  schools, 
to  commence  secondary  instruction  after  the  completion 
of  the  primary  course  (and  thus  to  prevent  overlapping 
between  the  primary  and  the  secondary  school)  and 
wherever  feasible  to  give  secondary  instruction  only 
in  real  secondary  institutions  having  no  primary  standards. 

(2)  In  the  smaller  urban  areas  and  in  the  country  districts 
the  plan  was  to  centralise  as  far  as  possible  the  higher 
standards,  so  as  to  promote  efficiency  of  instruction  both 
in  primary  and  in  secondary  schools.  A  scheme  of 
boarding  and  transport  bursaries  for  pupils  who  were  both 
necessitous  and  promising  was  of  course  the  necessary 
adjunct. 

(3)  In  all  schools  it  was  proposed  to  institute  differentiated 

courses  of  secondary  instruction  so  as  to  make  provision 
for  the  varying  needs  of  the  pupils. 

There  have  been  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying  out 
this  scheme  in  its  entirety,  such  as  the  lack  of  funds  and  objections 
by  principals  and  school  committees  of  existing  schools. 

27  Education  Gazette,  10th  May,  1923.    (See  Diag.  24,  p.  400.) 

28  Education  Gazette,  November,  1924.  For  an  excellent  treatment  of  the 
whole  subject,  see  W.  de  Vos  Malan,  Tendencies  in  Secondary  Education,  with 
special  reference  to  the  Cape  Province,  1923. 
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Other  Changes  : 

One  great  advance  was  made  with  respect  to  educational  legis- 
lation by  the  codification  of  all  the  educational  laws  (from  1865 
onwards)  in  the  Consolidated  Ordinance  of  1921.  It  is  understood 
that  this  law  will  soon  be  supplemented  by  a  series  of  rules  and 
regulations.  Various  handbooks  have  been  issued  recently  giving 
very  helpful  suggestions  to  teachers  in  the  primary  schools  with 
regard  to  the  organisation  and  methods  of  teaching  of  the  school 
subjects.  Separate  books  have  been  issued  for  European,  for 
Native  and  for  one-teacher  rural  schools. 

Agricultural  Education  : 

This  chapter  cannot  be  concluded  without  making  mention  of 
the  wide-spread  interest  that  has  recently  been  evinced  throughout 
the  country  in  agricultural  education,  both  in  the  primary  and 
in  the  secondary  school.  Largely  as  the  result  of  the  efforts  29 
of  the  Superintendent -General  of  Education,  the  people  have  come 
to  realise  that  education,  if  it  is  to  be  real  education,  must  be  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  country.  While  one  cannot  but  rejoice  that 
agriculture,  which  will  always  be  the  mainstay  of  South  African 
industrial  life,  is  at  last  coming  to  its  own  as  a  subject  of  scientific 
study,  it  is  perhaps  necessary  to  sound  a  note  of  warning  against 
a  jump  to  the  other  extreme,  where  there  is  a  danger  of  vocational 
training  being  shoved  down  too  far  in  the  elementary  school,  at  the 
expense  of  the  child's  general  education,  which  is,  after  all,  the 
nation's  only  true  safeguard  in  a  democratic  country. 

*      *      *      #  * 

"  As  a  lovely  dreamer  I  have  sometimes  given  myself  the  innocent  pleasure 
of  flying  into  the  future  on  the  wings  of  the  imagination.  I  saw  the  good  in- 
habitants of  the  Cape  well  educated,  well  informed,  hardworking,  industrious, 
attached  to  their  good,  benignant  government,  submitting  without  repugnance 
to  salutary  laivs,  and  finding  their  happiness  in  the  public  welfare,  respected 
without  and  within,  setting  an  example  to  other  Colonies." — Jean  Fredrik 
Spenlin,  December,  1788.  (Translated  from  the  original  French  Memoran- 
dum.) 

29  In  view  of  its  present  day  significance,  it  will  be  well  to  give  an  outline 
of  the  scheme  of  agricultural  education  as  proposed  by  Dr.  Viljoen  : — 

(1)  While  agriculture  as  such  cannot  be  taught  in  the  primary  school,  with 
a  view  to  turning  out  the  skilled  practical  farmer,  elementary  instruction 
in  agriculture  can  be  given  in  the  primary  schools  through  medium  of  the 
inexhaustible  environment  in  the  form  of  nature  study,  observation  of  the 
peculiarities  of  plant  and  animal  life,  school  gardening  and  the  home  project 
scheme. 

(2)  With  a  view  to  rounding  off  the  primary  education  of  the  large  per- 
centage of  farm  boys  and  girls  who  do  not  proceed  to  secondary  education, 
courses  in  elementary  agriculture  in  rural  schools  should  be  instituted  at 
suitable  centres  to  which  the  admission  should  be  the  fifth  standard  or  15 
years  of  age. 

(3)  At  carefully  selected  centres  agricultural  vocational  schools  should  be 
established  with  a  two-year  part  primary  course. 
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SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTER  VIII. 

In  the  previous  two  Chapters  we  showed  how  Cape  Education, 
starting  with  a  strongly  centralised  system,  gradually  evolved  a 
system  which  seemed  to  express  more  effectively  than  before  the 
genius  of  the  people  for  liberty,  independence  and  self-government. 
We  traced  the  rise  of  local  responsibility  in  education,  and  followed 
the  development  of  the  local  School  Board  Idea  till  it  reached 
its  ultimate  fruition  in  the  1905  Act. 

As  subsequent  history  has  proved,  this  School  Board  Act  does 
not  by  any  means  mark  the  triumph  of  the  localities  over  the 
central  body.  On  the  contrary,  the  central  authority  too  increased 
in  strength,  and,  thanks  ultimately  to  the  policy  of  Sir  Thomas 
Muir,  was  developed  at  an  even  faster  rate.  The  idea,  of  course, 
was  to  make  the  central  department  strong  enough  to  co-ordinate 
and  keep  a  check  on  the  efforts  and  actions  of  the  various  school 
boards.  The  Central  Authority,  however,  won  out  in  the  end. 
Instead  of  being  merely  a  check  on  them,  it  has  come  to  supersede 
them  altogether,  so  that  to-day  the  school  boards  are  such  in 
name  only.  The  reason  at  the  bottom  of  it  all  is  Finance.  The 
School  Boards  did  not  rise  to  the  occasion  by  raising  money  com- 
mensurate with  their  powers,  so  that  eventually  the  central  body, 
by  providing  all  the  funds,  naturally  gained  all  the  control. 

In  the  fifties  and  sixties  repeated  efforts  were  made  to  make  the 
Central  Department  more  responsive  to  the  wishes  of  the  people. 
There  were  several  proposals  for  a  Central  Board  of  Education  to 
share  the  Superintendent's  responsibility  with  him,  and  also  for 
a  Minister  of  Education,  whose  appointment  would  make  the  head 
of  the  department  directly  responsible  to  Parliament.  These 
proposals  did  not  materialise. 

(4)  After  the  completion  of  these  courses  the  best  and  most  promising 
pupils  should  be  drafted  to  the  juvenile  land  settlements  situated  close  to 
well -organised  and  supervised  irrigation  schemes  for  settlement  on  small 
holdings,  with  a  view  to  ultimate  independent  ownership. 

(5)  The  curricula  of  suitably  situated  secondary  and  high  schools  should 
be  developed  so  as  to  include  instruction  in  agriculture,  and,  at  carefully- 
selected  centres,  the  emphasis  should  gradually  be  so  redistributed  as  to  make 
agriculture  the  major  feature  of  the  curriculum. 

(6)  At  the  schools  of  agriculture  courses  of  two  years'  duration  should  be 
conducted. 

(7)  At  university  institutions  with  faculties  for  agriculture,  courses  in 
agriculture  of  four  and  five  years'  length  should  be  conducted  for  the  B.Sc. 
and  M.Sc.  degrees  in  agriculture. 

(8)  The  training  institutions  under  the  department  of  education  should 
frame  their  primary  teachers'  lower  courses  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
single  teacher  rural  schools,  and  on  completion  of  these  courses,  selected 
teachers  might  proceed  to  a  school  of  agriculture,  either  for  a  special  course 
or  full  diploma  course  of  agriculture  given  to  the  holders  of  the  B.Sc.  or  M.S. 
degrees  in  agriculture. 
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On  the  other  hand,  with  the  advent  of  Dr.  Muir  in  1892,  the 
Central  Department  showed  a  great  increase  in  professional  effi- 
ciency. The  work  in  the  office  was  carefully  differentiated  into 
the  various  branches  of  Accounting  ;  Statistics  and  Reports  ; 
the  Education  Gazette  ;  Examination,  Certification  and  Registration 
of  Teachers  ;  Equipment  and  Special  Grants  ;  School  Sites,  Plans 
and  Buildings  ;  Railway  Schools  ;  School  Board  ;  and  General 
Correspondence . 

The  Inspection  System  was  greatly  improved  as  well  as  the 
general  methods  of  reporting.  Supervisors  and  Instructors  for 
Special  Subjects  such  as  Music,  Drawing,  Nature  Study  and 
Domestic  Science,  were  appointed.  A  number  of  elaborate  Surveys 
were  conducted  1893-1898  for  the  benefit  of  the  rural  sections. 
School  Libraries  were  also  developed. 

As  far  as  Teacher  Training  (a  vital  matter  for  the  Educational 
system)  was  concerned,  the  Pupil  Teachers'  System  was  placed  on 
a  better  footing,  and  professional  colleges  and  schools  were  started 
for  the  training  of  higher  grade  teachers.  The  advance  was  made 
under  great  difficulties,  for  every  increase  in  the  requirements, 
though  ultimately  beneficial,  had  the  immediate  effect  of  decreasing 
the  output.  In  1894  Muir  laid  down  his  policy  as  follows  : 

"  Teachers  cannot  be  trained  in  a  day.  The  only  course 
for  us  is  to  put  the  productive  machinery  into  order,  to 
exercise  patience  and  to  make  a  dogged  resistance  to  the 
introduction  of  incompetents." 

When  his  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  the  training  of  teachers 
was  questioned  in  the  statement  that  "  teachers  are  born  and  not 
made,"  he  replied  that  the  natural  birth  rate  was  too  low  to  meet 
the  demand. 

The  accompanying  graphs  show  the  increase  in  the  amount  of 
money  spent  on  Teacher  Training  from  £2,000  to  £148,000  p. a. 
in  the  last  30  years,  and  the  subsequent  increase  in  the  percentage 
of  certificated  teachers  from  34  per  cent  to  87  per  cent,  (white  and 
coloured)  in  the  same  period. 

A  considerable,  though  not  as  great  an  advance  was  made  in 
Higher  Education. 

The  chief  legislative  measures  such  as  those  dealing  with  Teachers' 
Salaries,  Compulsory  Education,  etc.,  have  already  been  sum- 
marised above.  In  1921  all  educational  Laws,  Ordinances  and 
Regulations  (some  dating  from  1865)  were  systematised  and 
combined  into  one  great  Consolidated  Ordinance,  a  measure  which 
was  very  badly  needed. 
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DIAGRAM  12. 
Cape  Province. 

Growth  of  the  Total  Number  (white  and  coloured)  Pupils  compared 
with  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  education  to  the  state  (1892- 
1922). 


Total  Mo. 
of  Pupils 
325, 000 


■Expenditure 
in  Pounds 
2,600,000 


I860      1870        1880      1890      1900        1910  1920 
Year  a 


Legend  : 


Total  Number  of  Pupils. 
State  Expenditure  on  Education. 


Note  the  unparalleled  rise  in  educational  expenditure  since  Union  in  1910. 
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The  most  condensed  statement,  however,  of  the  growth  of  edu- 
cation with  special  reference  to  school  population  and  State  ex- 
penditure during  the  last  60  years  is  contained  in  the  accom- 
panying graph  (Diagram  12),  and  table.  The  graph  compares 
on  two  adjacent  ordinates  the  increase  in  educational  expenditure 
with  the  increase  in  school  population. 

Table  Showing  the  Growth  of  the  Number  of  Pupils  and  of  State 


Expenditure  on 

Education  in 

the  Cape. 
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1907 

178,363 

78,613 

537,836 

1908 

166,537 

75,438 

578,528 

1909 

174,649 

76,969 

521,687 

1910 

185,711 

81,775 

440,199 

1911 

200,038 

88,424 

558,194 

1912 

212,218 

91,043 

663,662 

1913 

220,122 

95,438 

784,714 

1914 

233,312 

100,066 

853,448 

1915 

241,053 

104,974 

919,485 

1916 

249,819 

110,258 

919,060 

*  The  Official  Year  Book  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  This  source  is  quoted 
as  being  a  more  uniform  source  and  more  easily  accessible  for  reference  and 
verification  than  all  the  separate  annual  reports  of  the  Superintendent. 

The  figures  of  white  pupils  only  from  1865-1890  are  estimates,  since  no 
separate  figures  of  white  and  coloured  were  given  for  the  years  previous 
to  1895. 
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Date. 


Total  No.  of 
Pupils. 


White  Pupils, 


State  Expenditure 
on  Education. 


1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 


246,614 

271,895 

267,603 

282,483 

293,595 

297,666t 

305,584j 


112,129 

121,910 

121,475 

128,061 

135,708 

137,581t 

137,723f 


£1,154,360 
1,408,239 
1,679,888 
2,011,667 
2,450,629 
2,057,303 
2,422,137$ 


f  Cape  Department  Educational  Statistics,  1923.  Note  the  unusually  small 
increase  in  white  pupils  between  1922  and  1923,  due  to  "  economy." 

J  For  the  financial  year  ended  March,  1924.  This  sum  does  not  include 
the  £567,724  granted  by  the  Union  Treasury  towards  wiping  out  the  deficits 
on  the  School  Boards,  and  the  loan  of  £26,832  from  the  Union  for  native 
education. 

The  effects  of  certain  political  and  economical  upheavals  in  the 
country  on  the  education  of  its  children  are  clearly  noticeable  by 
their  traces  on  the  graph.  The  period  of  the  Boer  War  (1899-1902) 
is  clearly  marked  by  a  dent  in  the  upward  curve  of  school  population. 
Prior  to  its  outbreak  the  enrolment  had  been  for  three  years  in- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  10,000  pupils  on  an  average  per  annum. 
After  September,  1899,  this  increase  disappeared  and  in  time  was 
changed  to  a  negative  quantity  ;  and  four  years  elapsed  before 
the  old  position  was  recovered.  Of  course,  as  will  be  shown  later, 
education  in  the  Cape  and  Natal  Provinces  (which  were  English 
Colonies  at  the  time)  suffered  but  slightly  during  the  Boer  War 
in  comparison  with  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State,  where 
the  whole  system  came  to  a  standstill. 

An  economic  reason  is  responsible  for  the  second  big  break  in 
the  upward  progress  of  the  line.  In  1905,  when  the  School  Board 
Act  was  passed,  there  were  about  67,000  white  pupils  in  school  and 
nearly  the  same  number  of  children  of  school  age  were  not  in  school. 
In  view  of  this  situation,  the  Jameson  Government  spent  £100,000 
during  the  year  1906-07  on  increased  facilities  in  connection  with 
education,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  12,000  more  white  children 
into  school  for  that  year.  Then  came  a  period  of  depression  which 
left  its  mark  clearly  on  education  (see  Diagram  12).  The  Merriman 
Government  which  succeeded  the  Jameson  ministry  was  forced 
to  economise  and  made  a  cut  of  £125,000  on  the  educational 
budget  with  very  baneful  results  on  the  schools.  Not  only  were 
no  additional  children  brought  into  school,  but  during  the  next 
two  years  3,000  white  children  were  actually  deprived  of  education, 
not  even  reckoning  the  2,000  natural  increase  (at  1,000  p. a.)  of 
children  of  school  age,  who  ought  also  to  have  been  provided  for. 
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This  meant  that  at  Union  in  1910,  the  newly-created  Cape  Pro- 
vincial Council  was  bequeathed  a  legacy  of  61,000  white  children 
out  of  school.  Had  the  Merriman  Government  also  spent  an 
additional  £100,000  on  education  like  the  Jameson  Government 
had  done,  instead  of  diminishing  the  educational  budget  by  £125,000, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  15,000  less  children  would 
have  been  out  of  school  when  Union  came. 

Soon,  however,  participation  in  the  larger  resources  of  the 
Union  rehabilitated  the  sinking  means  of  the  old  Colony,  and 
from  then  onwards  the  annual  amounts  spent  on  education  began 
to  rise  with  increasing  sharpness,  so  much  so  that  the  Cape  Province 
(and  likewise  the  other  Provinces),  is  being  accused  to-day  of  gross 
extravagance  in  education. 

Such  measures  as,  for  example,  the  Indigent  Boarding  House 
System,  have  occasioned  increased  expenditure,30  but  we  may  also 
note  the  corresponding  jump  in  the  number  of  pupils  shortly  after 
it  had  become  operative  in  1917.  The  establishment  of  teacher 
training  institutions  has  been  a  more  costly,  but  also  more  efficient 
measure  for  the  improvement  of  the  teaching  force  than  the  old 
Pupil  Teacher  System.  The  biggest  item  in  the  increased  edu- 
cational expenditure  has,  however,  been  due  to  the  enhanced 
salaries  of  the  teachers.  The  effect  of  this  is  registered  in  the 
diagram  showing  the  increase  in  the  percentage  of  certificated 
teachers,  and  in  the  increasing  numbers,  especially  men,  to  be 
found  training  for  higher  qualifications. 

There  were  roughly  80,000  white  children  in  school  in  1910  and 
137,000  in  1922,  showing  a  gross  increase  of  57,000  during  the 
12  years.  After  deducting  12,000  which  would  be  due  to  natural 
increase,  the  nett  increase  becomes  45,000.  In  other  words,  the 
Cape  Provincial  administration  has,  during  the  last  12  years, 
succeeded  in  bringing  into  school  45,000  children  out  of  the  original 
legacy  of  61,000  not  in  school  at  the  time  of  Union,  leaving  still 
outside  the  Government  schools  a  sum  of  16,000  children  of  school 
age.   From  this  number  ought  to  be  deducted  :■ — 

(1)  Children  taught  in  private  schools  (about  10,000). 

(2)  Children  beneath  16  years  of  age  who  have  passed  Std.  VI. 

30  The  following  are  the  figures  for  the  last  few  years  for  these  institutions  : 


No.  of 

No.  of 

Year. 

Houses. 

Children. 

Cost. 

1918  .. 

28 

495 

£9,421 

1919  .. 

84 

1,746 

33,188 

1920    .  . 

111 

4,436 

97,536 

1921    .  . 

144 

5,067 

107,293 

1922    . . 

163 

6,810 

124,115 

1923    . . 

170 

7,145 

142,364 
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(3)  Children  between  7  and  9  years  who  are  too  weak  to  walk 
long  distances. 

The  sudden  drop  in  1922  in  the  upward  sweep  of  expenditure 
shows  that  the  forces  of  retrenchment  and  economy  have  been 
at  work.  It  is  almost  certain  that  plateaus  in  the  other  curves 
will  be  registered  in  the  near  future,  e.g.,  see  the  graphs  on  teacher 
training.   Thus  the  Superintendent  writes  in  his  1922  report : 

"  The  blighting  effects  of  what  is  wrongly  called  '  economy  ' 
are  clearly  traceable  here.  .  .  .  The  financial  stringency 
to  which  the  Province  has  been  subjected  has  led  to  appli- 
cations for  new  schools  and  for  additional  teachers  being 
ruthlessly  rejected  ;  and  thousands  of  children  who  ought 
to  have  been  gathered  into  school  run  the  risk  of  growing  up 
educationally  destitute.  We  have  sown  '  economy  '  :  we 
are  in  danger  of  reaping  illiteracy.  One  wonders  if  the 
'  economists  '  realise  the  magnitude  of  the  damage  being 
done  !  " 

The  next  chapter  will  deal  with  the  development  of  Educational 
Control  in  Natal  which,  though  being  the  smallest  educational 
system  among  the  4  Provinces,  comes  chronologically  after  the 
Cape  in  systematised  educational  effort. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  EDUCATION  IN  NATAL 
(1836-1922). 


(Chapters  IX.  and  X.) 


CHAPTER  IX. 


EARLY  SUPERINTENDENT  CONTROL. 

Early  Efforts  : 

The  Cape  Colony  had  already  enjoyed  more  than  a  century- 
and-a-half  of  education,  and  its  system  of  Government  Schools 
had  been  organised  under  a  Department  of  Education  with  a 
Superintendent  at  the  head,  when  the  right  wing  of  the  Voortrekker 
emigrants  from  the  north-eastern  Colonial  border  started  to  found 
their  little  Republic  among  the  verdant  hills  of  Natal.1  In  those 
early  days  of  fighting  and  bloodshed  and  untold  hardship  life  was 
too  unsettled  for  even  a  vestige  of  organised  civil  government, 
not  to  speak  of  a  stable  system  of  education. 

(a)  At  Self-government :  At  the  commencement  of  the  Great 
Trek  the  existence  of  these  pioneers  was  mostly  nomadic,  but  as 
they  settled  down  and  founded  villages,  the  holding  of  property 
necessitated  at  least  some  form  of  government  to  make  laws  and 
maintain  justice.  They  had  left  their  homes  at  the  Cape  in  order 
to  escape  from  English  rule  and  to  govern  themselves  according 
to  their  own  lights. 

The  first  democratic  legislative  body  in  South  Africa  dates  from 
the  meeting  of  the  first  Voortrekker  Volksraad  of  2nd  December, 
1836,  under  Potgieter.  This  form  of  government  prevailed  at  one 
place  or  another  in  the  North  from  that  date  until  the  destruction 
of  the  Boer  Republic  in  1900.  The  Natal  Volksraad  dates  its 
existence  from  17th  April,  1837,  when  Retief  was  made  "  Governor." 
In  June  that  same  year,  a  Orondwet  was  drawn  up  which  formed 
the  basis  of  the  later  Republican  constitutions.  2  The  Constitution 
of  Natal  was  embodied  in  the  Instruction  3  of  October,  1838  "  voor 
den  Raad  van  Representanten  van  het  Volk  aan  Port  Natal  en 
omliggende  land."  The  Government  that  the  emigrant  farmers 
established  was,  as  Theal  observes,  probably  the  simplest  democracy 

1  The  site  of  Pietermaritzburg,  the  capital  of  the  intended  Republic,  was 
selected  in  1839,  the  date  when  Innes  was  appointed  as  the  first  Superintendent 
of  Education  at  the  Cape. 

2  e.g.  The  famous  33  Articles  of  Potgieter  framed  at  Potchefstroom  in  1844. 
(See  Preller  :  Voortrekker  Wetgewing,  1839-45,  Pretoria,  1924.) 

3  The  original  of  this  was  published  in  the  Zuid  Ajrikaan.  See  Preller  : 
Voortrekker  Wetgewing,  1839-45  ;   also  Voortrekkersmense,  I,  Appendix  1. 
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ever  known.4  Until  the  annexation  by  the  English  in  1843,  the 
Volksraad  of  Natal  having  its  sittings  at  Maritzburg  was  the  most 
important  legislative  authority  for  the  different  sections  of  the 
Voortrekkers.  Later  on  Winburg  and  Potchefstroom  each  had  a 
Volksraad  of  its  own  ;  but  their  decisions  were  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Natal  Volksraad. 

(b)  At  Education  :  In  the  19  articles  of  the  Grondwet  (of  Vetrivier, 
6  June,  1837)  drawn  up  by  Retief  5  no  specific  mention  was  made 
of  education.  Yet  in  an  address  shortly  afterwards 6  he  laid 
stress  on  the  importance  of  a  Christian  education  to  qualify  for 
membership  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  The  Natal  Con- 
stitution (Instruction,  October,  1838)  made  a  definite  stipulation 
(Art.  13),  that  the  Council  of  Representatives  should  keep  a  watchful 
eye  over,  and  further  the  interests  of  Education  and  Religion.7 

In  January,  1840,  Jacobs  and  du  Preez  were  appointed  as 
"  Chatgiseermeesters  "  by  resolution  of  the  Council,  while  the 
missionaries,  Erasmus  Smit  and  Lindley,  ministered  to  the  spiritual 
needs  of  the  people.8 

Though  living  in  the  nineteenth  century  these  Voortrekkers 
belonged  to  the  seventeenth  century  in  their  way  of  thinking  ; 
and  their  ideas  on  education  would,  therefore,  be  very  similar  to 
those  prevailing  in  the  early  years  at  the  Cape.   Church  and  School 


4  "  There  was  a  Volksraad  of  twenty -four  members  elected  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  for  one  year.  It  met  once  every  quarter  at  Maritzburg, 
and  at  the  commencement  of  every  session  appointed  a  chairman,  who  had 
the  title  of  president,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  few  of  the  members  carried 
on  the  administration  during  the  next  three  months.  All  appointments  to 
office  were  made  by  the  Volksraad.  Commandants  and  field-cornets  were 
chosen  by  it  for  military  purposes,  and  landdrosts  and  heemraden  for  each 
of  the  three  districts  to  carry  out  the  laws.  But  it  was  not  the  supreme 
authority,  for  every  measure  of  importance  had  to  be  submitted  to  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  for  approval  or  rejection." — (Progress  of  South  Africa, 
p.  248.) 

5  Preller  :    Voortrekkersmense,  I,  Appendix  2. 

6  Erasmus  Smit,  Dagboek,  7th  June,  1837. 

7  "  De  Raad  zal  ook  een  wakend  oog  over  de  Godsdienst  en  Scholen  moeten 
houden,  en  alles  aanwenden  tot  bevordering  derzelve." 

8  These  men  were  not  officially  connected  with  the  Church  organisation 
of  the  Cape,  as  Lindley  was  an  ordained  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  as  there  was  but  little  difference  between  that  and  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  he  was  later  on  (1841)  engaged  as  the  regular  minister  for  Maritzburg 
(see  V.R.  Notulen,  Art.  3,  16  January,  1841,  and  Art.  4,5  October,  1841)  at 
a  salary  of  Rds.  1333.2.4  p. a.  with  a  free  house — any  deficit  in  the  church 
funds  being  supplemented  by  the  public  treasury. 

Erasmus  Smit,  a  Hollander  preacher,  was  proposed  by  Piet  Retief  as 
minister  at  Port  Natal  for  the  itinerant  congregation  of  Voortrekkers  (21 
May,  1837).  In  1841  (16  January)  he  was  forbidden  by  the  V.R.  to  administer 
the  Sacraments  until  he  could  produce  documentary  evidence  of  his  being 
an  ordained  minister.  Such  documents,  he  said,  had  been  lost  on  the  trek. 
— (V.R.  Notulen,  16  January,  1841,  Art.  4.) 
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formed  parts  of  one  institution.  All  education  was  religious 
education. 

There  existed  scarcely  any  schools  of  a  permanent  nature  in 
those  early,  troublous  days,9  yet  the  children  did  not  grow  up 
wholly  illiterate.  The  pioneers  must  be  credited  with  an  earnest 
endeavour — carried  on  during  a  respite  from  the  assaults  of 
marauding  natives  and  wild  beasts — to  instruct  their  children  in 
the  elements  of  reading,  writing,  and  religion,  either  personally 
or  by  means  of  a  stray  "  catechiseermeester."10 

About  this  time,  certain  Associations  in  Holland  began  to 
evince  the  greatest  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  emigrants,  and  in 
1842  (26  March),  one  of  their  agents,  Smellekamp,11  arrived  in 
Natal,  bringing  with  him  books  and  Bibles  for  distribution  amongst 
the  settlers.  The  joy  of  the  people  was  unbounded.  Smellekamp 
is  said  also  to  have  brought  a  single  teacher  with  him,  but  the  need 
was  so  great  that  one  teacher  was  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket.12 

Natal  Annexed  by  England,  1843  : 

The  independence  which  the  Voortrekkers  had  pursued  so  eagerly 
and  attained  with  such  difficulty,  proved  to  be  but  short-lived. 
Under  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  which  materially  affected 
the  Cape  Colony,  Natal  was  annexed  to  the  British  Crown  in  1843  ; 
and  thus  (though  it  was  said,  against  the  wishes  of  the  British 
Ministry),  the  Imperial  domain  in  South  Africa  was  enlarged  by 
some  nineteen  thousand  square  miles.13  This  was,  however,  not 
effected  without  bloodshed.  A  large  proportion  of  the  defeated 
Boers  left  Natal,  and,  recrossing  the  steep  Drakensbergen,  joined 
their  compatriots  to  found  the  Free  State  and  Transvaal  Republics, 
with  whose  educational  history  we  shall  deal  in  the  next  two 
sections  of  this  work.  In  May  of  the  following  year  (1844)  the 
Imperial  Authorities  decided  that  Natal  should  be  governed  as  a 

9  The  first  little  school  at  Maritzburg  (in  1839)  was  conducted  by  a  Miss 
Olivier  (later  Mrs.  Louis  JSTel,  and  grandmother  of  General  Louis  Botha). 
General  Joubert  received  his  early  education  there. 

10  Preller  :  Voortrekkersmense,  I,  p.  135. 

Theal  :  History  of  South  Africa,  IV,  pp.  445-449.  Spoelstra  :  Ons  Volks- 
lewe,  pp.  58-65,  Pretoria,  1922.  C.  Spoelstra  :  Bet  Kerkelyk  en  Geestelyk 
Leven  der  Boeren  na  den  Grooten  Trek,  Kampen,  1915,  p.  142. 

For  the  names  of  some  of  these  schoolmasters,  see  under  the  Transvaal 
(below). 

H  Stuart  :  pp.  165  and  173.  Some  more  of  these  books  were  distributed 
in  1853.    C.  Spoelstra  :  Kerkelyk  leven,  etc.,  Chap.  XIV. 

12  Bird  :  Annals  of  Natal,  II,  p.  361.  The  motive  at  the  back  of  this 
whole  Smellekamp  scheme  was  not  entirely  that  of  disinterested  philanthropy, 
since  the  Hollanders  hoped  thereby  also  to  extend  their  commercial  interests. 
—Bird  :  Op  cit.,  II,  pp.  358-59. 

!3  Theal  :  Progress  of  South  Africa,  p.  257. 
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dependency  of  the  Cape  Colony,  and  it  continued  to  be  so  governed 
until  1856,  when  it  was  created  a  separate  colony  with  a  partially 
nominated  Legislative  Council.  Only  in  1893  did  it  receive  the 
grant  of  Responsible  Government. 

The  Government  and  Education  : 

Financial  Support : 

During  the  first  five  years  after  the  annexation,  education  in 
Natal  was  in  a  hopeless  condition.  We  find  the  first  official  attempt 
at  supervision  in  the  instructions  given  to  the  fieldcornets  in  1845 14 
to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  education.  In  1848  the  school  at  Pieter- 
maritzburg  was  supported  entirely  from  State  funds,  and  the 
next  year  a  similar  government  school  was  founded  at  Durban, 
probably  on  the  model  of  the  government  schools  then  prevailing 
at  the  Cape. 

It  seems  as  though  the  Grants-in-aid  idea,  which  was  then  making 
such  headway  at  the  Cape,  had  found  favour  in  Natal  also,  for 
in  1852  a  system  of  Grants-in-aid  was  commenced  and  was  de- 
veloped from  year  to  year.15 

On  account,  however,  of  the  peculiarities  developed  by  the 
Natal  system  after  it  had  been  working  independently  for  some 
time,  the  Grants-in-Aid  idea  was  never  so  fully  carried  out  as  at 
the  Cape,  and  subsequently  the  Aided  Schools  were  one  after 
another  again  taken  over  by  the  Government. 

1858.    Central  Board  of  Education. 

Two  years  after  Natal  had  become  a  distinct  Colony  with  a 
Legislative   Council  of  its  own,  in   1858,  the  Lieut. -Governor 


14  R.  111/45  Pretoria  Archives. 

In  the  same  year  we  find  a  letter  from  Sir  P.  Maitland  to  Lord  Stanley, 
suggesting  that  provision  be  made  to  secure  for  Natal  one  minister  at  £200 
per  annum  and  three  schoolmasters,  who  should  also  be  catechists,  at  £100 
per  annum  ;  and  that  the  co-operation  of  the  Rotterdam  Society  be  solicited. 
—(Bird  :  Annals  of  Natal,  II,  p.  463  ;  also  C.O.48.251,  Public  Record  Office. 
London.)  Whether  this  suggestion  was  put  into  effect  or  not  we  have  not- 
been  able  to  ascertain. 

15  At  first  £2  per  annum  was  assigned  to  the  school  for  every  pupil  who 
had  attended  it  regularly  during  the  year.  Subsequently  £3  was  given  for 
every  £2  provided  for  school  purposes  by  private  subscription.  The  Govern- 
ment's grants  had  to  be  used  only  towards  payment  of  the  teacher's  salary. 

The  teachers  were  subjected  to  an  examination  annually  and  were  paid 
according  to  the  results,  "  because  the  board  recognised  the  principle  that 
it  is  desirable  to  increase  the  receipts  of  teachers  by  means  of  premiums 
for  proficiency  to  be  ascertained  by  examination."  The  regular  grant  was 
still  determined  by  the  average  attendance  of  the  schools. — (Natal  Govern- 
ment Regulations,  No.  23,  1858.) 
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appointed  a  "  Chief  Central  Board  of  Education  "16  to  carry  into 
effect  certain  recommendations  of  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
Legislative  Council,  and  also  to  submit  to  the  Governor  a  Report 
on  the  subject  of  a  general  system  of  Education  for  the  Colony.  It 
consisted  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  (who  was  for  the  time  being 
to  be  ex-ofncio  Superintendent)  and  four  other  members.17 

This  Central  Board,  which  was  apparently  appointed  with  a 
view  to  becoming  the  future  executive  element  of  the  school  system, 
seems  to  have  effected  nothing  more  than  the  passing  of  a  series 
of  resolutions,18  recommending  amongst  other  things  a  system 
of  Grants-in-Aid  for  schools,  which  measure  involved  the  estab- 
lishment of  local  committees  and  the  appointment  of  a  Superinten- 
dent of  Education  who  was  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Central  Board. 

Local  Committees  : 

The  purpose  that  the  local  committees  served  was  that  of  ad- 
ministering the  grants-in-aid  for  the  individual  school.  They  were 
to  be  elected  annually  by  people  who  had  paid  a  subscription  of 
not  less  than  one  pound.  A  citizen  could  obtain  an  additional  vote 
(the  total  not  exceeding  5)  for  every  £2  subscribed.  The  local 
committee  was  in  most  things  subordinate  to  the  Central  Board, 
save  that  the  appointment  and  removal  of  Primary  Teachers  rested 
with  the  local  school  committee.19  It  had  no  say  whatever  in  the 
kind  of  books  to  be  used  in  the  school.20  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
with  what  amount  of  success  these  bodies  worked.    In  1865  we 

16  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  this  time  the  idea  of  a  Central  Board 
of  Education  was  having  much  vogue  at  the  Cape,  e.g.,  the  Draft  Bill  published 
in  the  Cape  Government  Gazette  of  27  February,  1857. 

17  Though  the  Select  Committee  had  proposed  that  the  Board  should 
consist  of  four  members,  we  find  the  following  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  :  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Natal  ;  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Allard  ;  the 
Hon.  D.  Erskine,  Colonial  Secretary  ;  H.  Connor,  Esq.,  First  Puisne  Judge  ; 
M.  Gallwey,  Esq.,  Attorney -General  ;  the  Rev.  D.  Faure  ;  the  Rev.  W.  Camp- 
bell ;  the  Rev.  H.  Pearse.  On  account  of  religious  objections,  Drs.  Allard 
and  Faure  declined  to  serve  upon  the  Board. 

18  This  report  was  published  in  the  Natal  Government  Gazette,  April  27,  1858. 
It  recommended  also  the  establishment  of  a  high  school  and  teacher  training 
school ;  a  system  of  scholarships  and  competitive  examinations  ;  provision 
for  native  education  ;  a  Government  grant  of  £25  per  annum  for  each  ward, 
provided  that  English  be  taught.  The  Commission  was  "  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  a  secular  system,  combining  the  inculcation  of  such  religious 
and  moral  truths  as  are  commonly  and  universally  received  amongst  all  sets 
of  Christians,  is  the  only  system  which  could  be  established  in  Government 
schools,  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Colony  generally." 

For  an  account  of  education  in  Natal  at  that  time,  see  "  A  project  for  the 
promotion  of  education  in  general  as  well  for  the  European  as  for  the  Native 
races  of  the  Colony  of  Natal." — Maritzburg,  1859,  probably  by  M.  Stuart. 

19  In  the  case  of  secondary  teachers  the  central  authority  had  to  be 
consulted. 

20  Natal  Government  Regulations,  November  23,  1858. 
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find  that  of  the  42  fixed  public  schools  in  operation,  24  had  managing 
committees,  and  of  these  committees  17  held  meetings  or  exercised 
some  practical  influence. 

The  First  Superintendent.    1859  : 

The  appointment  of  a  superintendent  took  place  in  the  following 
year  when  Robert  James  Mann,  M.D.,  F.R.A.S.,  was  nominated 
to  the  office,  and  as  the  Central  Board  seems  to  have  taken  no  further 
action  whatsoever,  the  duty  of  carrying  the  system  of  grants-in-aid 
into  effect  virtually  devolved  solely  upon  him. 

His  Duties  : 

(a)  Financial. — He  had  to  report  directly  to  the  Government 
on  the  state  of  the  schools  (native  as  well  as  white)  receiving 
grants  ;  he  had  to  recommend  schools  for  grants  and  fix  their 
amounts  ;  he  had,  in  fact,  on  the  one  hand,  to  certify  to  the 
treasury  that  all  these  schools  were  in  an  efficient  condition,  stating 
whether  they  maintained  their  numbers  as  returned  in  their 
registers,  and  whether  they  kept  regular  hours  of  attendance,  and 
supplied  sound  instruction ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  as  agent  to 
keep  their  accounts  and  to  receive  and  distribute  the  grants  to 
which  he  as  superintendent,  had  certified  that  they  were  entitled. 

(b)  Educational. — On  the  purely  educational  side  he  had  to 
visit  and  examine  all  the  schools  once  a  year  and  to  report  on  all 
matters  to  the  school  committee  and  to  the  Lieut -.Governor.  He 
had  to  examine,  appoint,  and  dismiss  teachers,  regulate  the  courses 
of  study  and  approve  and  regulate  school  books.21  And  for  the 
performance  of  all  these  tasks,  involving  not  only  the  responsi- 
bility which  rests  on  the  head  of  any  department,  but  a  great  deal 
of  mere  office  labour,  he  had  not  a  single  clerk  or  inspector  to  assist 
him.  The  salary  which  he  drew  was  the  munificent  sum  of  £300  p. a. 

Brooks,  Superintendent.   1866  : 

The  duties  devolving  upon  the  Superintendent  were  sufficiently 
onerous  and  varied  in  scope,  for  in  1866,  when  T.  Warwick  Brooks 
succeeded  Dr.  Mann,  the  Government  was  entirely  supporting 
one  High  School  for  boys  and  two  Primary  Schools  for  boys  and 
girls,  besides  giving  grants-in-aid  to  about  60  schools  scattered 
throughout  the  Colony.22 

21  Cf.  These  duties  with  the  list  of  those  of  the  Cape  Superintendent  when 
that  department  was  established  in  1839. 

22  Report  by  Robert  Russell  in  1898,  English  Board  of  Education  Special 
Reports,  Vol.  V. 
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Difficulties  of  the  Superintendent's  Position  : 

(a)  Bad  Staffing. — The  Superintendent's  position  was  one  of  great 
difficulty.  Education  seems,  from  the  start,  to  have  been  the 
Cinderella  of  the  Government  Departments,  and  no  great  efficiency 
could  consequently  be  expected  from  it.  Repeated  applications 
were  made  for  clerical  assistance — in  order  that  the  Superintendent 
might  devote  more  time  to  inspection — but  in  vain.23 

(b)  Subordination  to  "  Home  "  Interests. — The  fact  that  Natal  was 
a  Colony  whose  interests  were  subsidiary  to  those  of  the  "  Home  " 
country  was  one  of  the  retarding  factors.-4  In  fact,  Natal  was  at 
one  time  more  inclined  to  affiliate  her  educational  system  with  that 
of  the  Cape  Colony  than  with  that  of  the  Home  country.  When  the 
suggestion  was  made  in  connection  with  Higher  Education,  that 
an  examining  body  should  be  appointed  in  affiliation  with  the 
institutions  in  England,  it  was  decided  rather  to  join  hands  with 
the  Cape  (where  similar  bodies  already  existed)  because  (a)  England 
was  too  remote,  (61  conditions  were  more  similar  in  the  Cape,  (c)  it 
would  pave  the  way  for  possible  federation  in  the  future.25 

(c)  Weak  Local  Control. — One  of  the  things  that  caused  the 
Superintendent  most  anxiety  was  the  weakness  of  local  control. 
Repeated  suggestions  were  made  by  him  to  improve  the 
organisation  of  the  local  bodies,  26  but  few  gave  heed  to  them,  and 
on  the  whole  they  were  not  successful  in  establishing  schools  on  a 
good  and  permanent  footing,  or  even  in  erecting  (with  Government 
Aid)  suitable  school  buildings  and  masters'  houses.  Fees  and 
contributions  were  difficult  to  collect,  uncertain  in  amount  and 
duration,  and  sufficient  inducement  could  therefore  not  be  offered 
to  secure  a  good  teacher  for  a  particular  school.  -The  teacher 
often  obtained  only  that  amount  of  his  legitimate  salary  which  he 
had  the  enterprise  to  collect  himself. 

In  1875  about  20  schools  were  under  the  management  of  school 
committees.  Some  did  useful  work.  Others  existed  only  in  name — 
apparently  mainly  to  uphold  their  "  rights."  27 

The  formation  of  these  school  committees  was  in  most  cases 
mere  an  essential  preliminary  to  the  receipt  of  a  Government 
grant,  and  their  action  began  and  ended  with  the  treasurer  securing 

^  Note. — The  first  clerical  assistant  was  appointed  in  1873. 

24  Thus  we  read  in  the  Superintendent's  Report  for  1871:  "Once  more 
all-important  measures  for  furthering  education  in  the  Colony  have  been 
postponed,  awaiting  the  settlement  of  other  matters  at  home." 

25  Natal  Superintendent's  Report,  1871. 

26  e.g.  In  1871  the  Superintendent  suggested  that  boards  be  formed 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  magistrate  in  each  county  to  advise  on  the 
erection  of  school  buildings  and  also  to  find  half  of  the  costs — the  Central 
Government  supplying  the  other  half.  Umvoti  County  was  held  up  as  a 
good  example  of  where  such  an  organisation  had  been  a  success. 

27  Natal  Superintendent's  Report,  1875. 
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the  Government  allowance  from  the  Superintendent  and  handing 
it  over  to  the  teacher.  It  is,  therefore,  difficult  to  define  the  duties 
of  these  committees  beyond  saying  that  they  exercised  a  general 
supervision  over  the  schools,  and  regulated  their  income  and 
expenditure. 

In  1880  the  Superintendent  had  again  to  report  that  the  local 
committees  in  general  had  not  proved  generally  to  be  of  much  use. 
Their  activities  still  seem  to  have  gone  no  further  than  receiving 
fees  and  grants,  disbursing  them  to  the  teachers,  between  whom 
and  the  members  of  the  Committee  there  were  frequent  bickerings. 
In  many  instances  the  sole  management  of  the  school  was  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  teacher  who  was  free  to  make  what  income  he 
could  out  of  it.28 

The  Distribution  of  Grants. 

The  distribution  of  grants  to  localities  with  varying  needs  and 
merits  cast  a  heavy  responsibility  on  the  central  head.  The 
system  of  grants-in-aid  instituted  in  1852  became  more  and 
more  circumscribed  in  its  application.  Thus  we  find  in  1862  a 
fixed  scale  worked  out  as  follows  : 


Schools  with  an  average  attendance  of  less  than 


12  received  a 

grant  of  £16  p. a. 

those  more  than 

12  „ 

£25  „ 

>>          ?  > 

20 

£36  „ 

>  ?          )  j 

30 

£50  „ 

45 

£70  „ 

28  Natal  Superintetident's  Report,  1884. 

That  there  were  some  exceptions  and  some  bright  spots  in  this  rather 
gloomy  picture  is  proved  by  a  stray  document  containing  the  following 
interesting  contract  made  somewhere  in  the  seventies  : — 

"  School  Contract  between  the  Minister  and  People  of  New  Hanover. 

"  We  the  undersigned  farmers  and  residents  of  New  Hanover  pledge 
ourselves  by  the  subscription  of  our  names  to  the  following  conditions, 
namely  : — 

"  (1)  We  promise  to  send  our  children  to  school  as  soon  as  they  are 
seven  years  of  age,  except  those  of  us  living  more  than  three  miles 
away  from  school.  We  promise  to  send  those  who  live  more  than 
three  miles  when  they  are  eight  years  of  age. 

"  (2)  We  promise  not  to  keep  any  child  from  school  without  per- 
mission from  our  minister  or  teacher. 

"  (3)  Those  of  us  who  should  fail  to  fulfil  these  our  promises,  pledge 
ourselves  to  pay  for  every  day  and  every  child  that  we  keep  at 
home  five  shillings  per  day. 

"  (4)  Neither  minister  nor  teacher  shall  have  the  right  to  give  leave 
of  absence  to  the  children  of  one  family  for  more  than  five  days 
in  the  month.  For  every  day  exceeding  five  he  himself  shall  pay 
five  shillings. 

"  (5)  All  the  fines  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  congregation." 
The  inhabitants  of  New  Hanover,  at  least,  cannot  be  accused  of  apathy 
towards  education.    They  were  mostly  German  settlers,  which  fact  perhaps 
accounts  for  their  extreme  fidelity  to  education. 
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This  scale  was,  however,  found  to  be  too  rigid  and  mechanical, 
and,  after  a  few  years'  practice  tended  towards  a  rough  application 
of  the  £-for-£  principle  (which  had  just  become  operative  at  the 
Cape  by  the  Education  Act  of  1865).  We  frequently  find  that 
when  the  fees  and  local  contributions  were  considerably  higher 
than  the  amount  given  by  government  according  to  the  scale — for 
sometimes  parents  were  willing  to  secure  teachers  with  higher 
qualifications — then  it  was  usual  to  meet  their  efforts  by  a  more 
liberal  grant  than  that  provided  for  by  the  scale.29  Generally 
speaking  these  grants  were  intended  solely  to  eke  out  teachers' 
salaries — the  local  communities  providing  the  rest.  Their  efforts 
were,  however,  so  haphazard  that  the  buildings  and  equipment 
were  often  sadly  deficient.  We  find,  therefore,  the  Superintendent 
recommending  the  appropriation  of  funds  by  the  State  also  for 
the  building  of  schoolhouses  : — 

"  The  Government  grants  for  building  might  bear  some 
fixed  proportion  to  the  support  in  money,  or  money's  worth, 
guaranteed  by  the  neighbourhood  which  applies  for  a  building 
grant.  .  .  .  The  Government  will  only  have  to  be  satisfied 
(a)  that  the  land  was  duly  and  legally  alienated  for  the 
purpose  of  public  education  ;  and  (b)  that  the  school  should 
be  as  is  the  case  at  present  with  aided  schools  under  the 
inspection  of  an  officer  or  board  appointed  or  sanctioned 
by  the  Government." 

The  suggestion  was  repeatedly  made  that  the  fi-for-£  system  in 
vogue  at  the  Cape  should  be  followed  in  a  thorough-going  way, 
but  somehow  it  never  materialised.30 

The  result  of  the  prevailing  system  of  grants  was  that  the  town 
schools  were  favoured  at  the  expense  of  the  country  schools.  Thus, 
out  of  a  total  of  £7,630  spent  on  Education  by  the  Government 
in  1873,  the  two  towns,  Pietermaritzburg  and  Durban  alone 
secured  £3,272. 3  > 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  Commission  appointed 
in  1873  to  investigate  education  was  unanimous  in  its  opinion 
(Report  in  1874)  that  the  system  (hitherto  enforced)  of  grants-in-aid 
for  local  efforts  had  failed  to  establish  and  maintain  good  primary 
schools  throughout  the  Colony.  It  laid  down  the  principle  that 
"  no  grant  should  be  made  to  any  school  which  could  exist  as  well 
without  it  " — and  on  that  account  found  that  to  reduce  local  aid 
to  a  system  by  legal  definitions  would  tend  to  hamper  rather  than 

29  Natal  Superintendent's  Report,  1871. 

30  Natal  Superintendent's  Report,  1872. 

31  Natal  Government  Gazette,  22  September,  1874. 
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to  develop  education.  A  good  man  at  the  head  of  the  department 
with  elastic  powers  would  be  better  than  a  rigid  law. 

The  "  Payment -by -Results  "  System  : 

A  solution  of  the  problem  was  attempted  by  a  system  introduced 
by  Robert  Russell,  who  became  Superintendent  in  187;",  which 
he  considered  to  be  at  once  elastic  and  equitable.  This  was  the 
famous,  or  rather  notorious,  system  of  Payment  by  Results  which 
was  in  vogue  in  England  at  the  time  and  which  was  partially  adopted 
at  the  Cape.  It  was  introduced  "  by  way  of  experiment  and  as  a 
slight  addition  to  the  income  of  the  assistants  and  headmaster," 
and  continued  to  maintain  itself  right  through  the  ediicational 
history  of  Natal,  together  with  most  of  its  baneful  effects.  Since 
it  is  a  measure  which  at  one  time  or  another  has  permeated  the 
educational  systems  of  each  of  the  four  Provinces,  it  seems  to 
demand  a  brief  discussion  and  criticism. 

Robert  Russell  contended  that  it  would  "  certainly  be  a  con- 
siderable gain  to  the  community  at  large  if  we  adopt  '  payment 
by  results  '  and  thereby  encourage  good  teachers,  stimulate 
indifferent  ones,  and  allow  bad  ones  to  drop  out  of  sight."32 

The  method  adopted  was  roughly  as  follows  :  The  inspector 
examined  each  pupil  in  Arithmetic,  Reading,  Oral  Work,  Grammar, 
and  inspected  their  Copy,  Exercise  and  Drawing-books.  He 
forwarded  the  "  Results  "  to  the  Superintendent  who  submitted 
to  the  Council  of  Education  (i.e.,  after  1877,  see  below  p.  194) 
a  table  showing  these  "  Results  "  on  the  strength  of  which  payment 
was  made. 

The  actual  amounts  varied  from  time  to  time.  33  In  1878  these 
so-called  "  Capitation  Grants  "  consisted  of  4s.  for  every  child 
who  attended  at  least  175  full  days  in  the  year,  and  5s.  for  every 
separate  pass  in  Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic.  The  sum 
gained  by  each  Government  School  was  then  divided  among  the 
staff  of  teachers  "  in  such  proportions  as  the  Council  may  de- 
termine." In  Aided  Schools  the  whole  grant  was  paid  to  the  head 
teacher  or  to  the  School  Committee  where  one  existed.  Similar 
grants  were  also  paid  to  Private  schools,  provided  : 

(a)  Children  were  taught  according  to  the  Government  Cur- 

riculum. 

(b)  They  passed  the  inspection,  and 

(c)  The  school  register  was  kept  in  order.34 

32  Natal  Superintendent's  Report,  1875.  Cf.  Bosman:  1880  Report, 
Transvaal,  quoted  p.  253. 

33  Natal  Superintendent' 's  Report,  1875. 

34  Commission  of  Education,  1887,  Interim  Report. 
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Pro  rata  capitation  grants-in-aid  were  also  paid  by  the  Council 
of  Education  to  parents  or  guardians  on  behalf  of  any  boys  and 
girls,  residing  not  nearer  than  6  miles  to  any  Government  School, 
provided  they  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  before  the 
Inspector  of  Schools.35 

The  Superintendent  (Russell)  worked  out  certain  "  Standards 
of  Examination "  which  specified  what  the  attainments  of  a 
pupil  must  be  in  each  subject  in  order  to  pass. 

In  1891  the  amount  for  each  separate  pass  in  English,  Writing, 
and  Arithmetic,  was  increased  to  6s.,  and  the  maximum  that  could 
be  earned  per  pupil  fixed  at  18s.,  and  for  infants  6s. 

In  the  latter  year  2,140  children  out  of  4,287  earned  the  grant.36 
In  1895  a  further  modification  was  made  :  For  every  "  unit  "  37 
of  actual  average  attendance  in  a  school  which  received  an  "  Excel- 
lent "  report,  10s.  was  paid,  and  9s.  to  the  school  that  achieved 
a  "  Very  Good  "  or  "  Good."  In  each  case  an  extra  La.  6d.  per 
"  unit  "  was  paid  if  singing,  drawing,  needlework,  and  technical 
or  scientific  instruction  was  given. 

This  latter  scale  continued  in  force  for  many  years  in  all  the 
schools.  It  was  an  improvement  on  the  former  since  the  general 
aspect  of  the  work  in  the  schools,  its  tone  and  methods  were  taken 
into  account  as  well  as  the  pupils,  actual  attainments.  Though 
abolished  in  the  Government  schools,  it  still  exists  in  the  Farm 
Schools. 

The  Merits  and  Demerits  of  the  System  : 

The  "  Payment-by -Results  "  system  may  have  been  successful 
in  stimulating  the  teachers  to  increase  their  fixed  salaries  by 
putting  in  an  extra  effort  to  insure  the  regular  attendance  38  of 
children,  and  in  "  drilling  "  them  in  mechanical  subjects  like 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  In  all  other  respects  this  system 
has  nothing  to  recommend  it,  and  its  demerits  far  outnumber  its 
merits.   Let  us  consider  a  few  of  its  defects  : — 

1.  It  is  absolutely  unpedagogic,  for  it  induces  the  teacher 
to  think  of  the  number  of  passes  rather  than  of  the  real  edu- 
cation of  the  children.  The  teacher  cannot  but  regard  the 
children  before  him  in  terms  of  the  £.  s.  d.  which  may  flow  into 
his  own  pocket  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

35  Natal  Superintendent's  Report,  1884.  In  1884  the  total  amount  paid  out 
in  capitation  grants  was  £2,032,  and  in  1890  £3,049,  being  about  one-tenth  of 
all  the  expenses  on  education. 

36  Natal  Superintendent's  Report,  1891. 

37  Any  subject  taken  by  one  average  attendance  child  was  called  a  "  unit." 

38  Teachers  were  often  foiled  of  their  purpose  by  parents  with  a  grievance, 
who  deliberately  kept  their  child  out  of  school  just  long  enough  to  fall  short 
of  the  number  of  attendance  days  required  for  a  "  unit." 
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2.  It  prevents  the  imaginative  and  creative  side  of  the 
child  from  developing,  since  it  lays  too  much  stress  on  feats 
of  memory. 

3.  It  prevents  the  inspectors  too  from  doing  real,  construc- 
tive work  in  helping  the  teachers  to  improve  their  methods, 
for  all  the  available  time  is  devoted  to  examining  the 
pupils. 

4.  It  retards  the  promotion  of  intelligent  pupils.  The 
teacher  keeps  them  back,  through  fear  that  they  may  not  pass 
the  higher  standard,  and  makes  sure  of  their  passing  the 
lower. 

5.  Since  somewhat  less  than  regular  attendance  is  necessary 
in  order  to  pass,  the  teacher  often  becomes  lax  in  insisting  on 
regularity,  after  the  minimum  attendance  has  been  reached. 

6.  The  non-money-earning  subjects  falling  outside  Russell's 
"  Standards,"  such  as  History,  Scripture,  Elementary  Drawing39 
Dutch  and  Needlework,  are  neglected. 

7.  In  short — to  use  the  words  of  one  40  who  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  this  system  in  England — the  chief  mischief  of 
the  plan  lay  in  "  its  tendency  to  arrest  growth,  to  deaden  life, 
to  paralyse  the  higher  faculties,  to  externalise  what  is  inward, 
to  materialise  what  is  spiritual,  to  involve  education  in  an 
atmosphere  of  unreality  and  self-deception.  ...  As  an 
ingenious  instrument  for  arresting  the  mental  growth  and 
deadening  all  the  higher  faculties,  it  has  never  had,  and  I 
hope,,  never  will  have,  a  rival." 

The  Special  Commission  of  1887  which  was  appointed  "  to 
inquire  into  the  primary  schools,  with  special  reference  to  the 
'  Payment-by-Results  '  system,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
defects  enumerated  were  serious  enough  to  warrant  its  abolition.41 

The  Superintendent  in  his  reply  denied  that  this  system  was  evil 
in  its  consequences,  since  it  did  not,  like  the  English  system,  take 
into  account  merely  the  particular  "  results  "  of  the  examination 
but  also  the  tone  and  general  aspect  of  the  school.42 

The  Commission  recommended  the  substitution  of  the  following  : 
(a)  In  the  case  of  Government  schools,  a  salary  scheme  graded 

39  i.e.  before  1895. 

40  Holmes  in  What  Is  and  What  Might  Be,  pp.  107-108. 

See  also  Matthew  Arnold's  excellent  criticism  in  Reports  on  Elementary 
Schools,  pp.  98-103. 

The  Cape  Superintendent  in  1883  referred  to  this  as  a  "  servile  system 
which  exacts  from  the  teachers  indiscriminately  a  tale  of  bricks,  or  else  mulcts 
them  of  a  serious  part  of  their  incomes." — Cape  Superintendent's  Report,  1883. 

41  Commission's  Interim  Report,  Natal,  1887. 

42  Natal  Superintendent's  Report,  1888. 
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according  to  the  post,  the  length  of  service  and  the  character  of 
work  of  a  teacher.  (6)  In  Aided  schools  a  grant  dependent  upon 
the  general  efficiency  of  the  school  as  indicated  hy : — 

(i)  The  character  and  number  of  teachers  employed. 

(ii)  The  excellence  of  the  school  management  and  methods 
used. 

(iii)  The  knowledge  of  the  children  as  evinced  by  their  bright- 
ness and  general  intelligence.43 

One  further  condition  was  made  which  was  quite  a  good  one  : 
The  amount  of  the  grant  was  to  depend  on  the  relation  which 
the  attendance  at  school  bore  to  the  population  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood.44 

These  suggestions  do  not  seem  to  have  been  acted  upon,  for  in 
1895,  the  "  payment-by-results  "  system  was  still  in  force. 

Revival  of  the  Idea  of  a  Central  Board  of  Education.    1873  : 

The  singular  lack  of  a  clear-cut  and  stable  policy  had  hitherto 
characterised  educational  efforts  in  Natal.  In  fact,  Robert  Russell, 
after  having  made  an  inspection  tour  through  the  country,  reported 
that  "  the  chief  point  to  be  noted  is  the  absence  of  evidence  to  show 
that  a  definite  progressive  educational  system  is  being  carried  out."45 
He  suggested  that  the  Central  Board  of  Education  should  be 
revived  and  given  a  fair  trial,  though  he  doubted  whether  the 
scheme  was  feasible  owing  to  lack  of  material  to  create  and  maintain 
an  efficient  board,  lack  of  local  interest,  difficulties  of  distance,  etc. 
"  It  should  have  powers  conferred  on  it  to  hold  lands  for  educational 
purposes,  and  it  should  have  control  over  local  boards  and  trus- 
tees."46 This  measure,  it  was  thought,  would  be  a  means  of  stabilis- 
ing the  whole  system. 

The  Education  Commission  reporting  in  1874  agreed  with  this, 
and  outlined  a  long  fist  of  duties  for  this  Central  Board  of  Education  : 

(1)  To  deal  with  all  educational  funds. 

(2)  To  have  authority  to  recognise  local  boards  for  management 

of  schools. 

(3)  To  receive  reports  of  inspectors. 

43  How  these  factors  were  to  be  measured  so  as  to  be  exact  determinants 
of  salary  is  not  said  at  all. 

44  As  far  as  I  can  find  out,  this  measure  has  not  been  carried  into  effect. 
It  ought  certainly  to  have  merited  a  trial,  since  it  is  one  of  those  "  automatic  " 
bases  of  financial  aid  which  work  for  good  either  way,  and  are  most  free  from 
evil  results. 

45  RusselVs  Report,  27  September,  1875.  Before  Robert  Russell  became 
Superintendent  he  had  been  headmaster  at  Durban. 

46  Natal  Superintendent's  Report,  1873. 
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(4)  To  appoint  inspectors  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 

Lieut.-Governor. 

(5)  To  determine  how  often  schools  shall  be  visited  and 

inspected. 

(6)  To  examine  schools  and  determine  the  curriculum. 

(7)  To  examine  applications  from  teachers. 

(8)  To  recommend  sites  for  schools. 

(9)  To  decide  on  plans  for  schools  and  houses. 

(10)  To  draw  up  yearly  reports. 

(11)  To  make  rules  and  regulations  for  itself  and  for  the  manage- 

ment of  schools. 

At  the  same  time  the  Commission  added  that  the  establishment 
of  such  a  Central  Board  should  be  "  postponed  till  the  numbers, 
wealth,  and  habits  of  combination  are  somewhat  more  on  a  par 
with  other  communities  where  the  same  machinery  is  in  successful 
working  order." 

Central  Board  Actually  Formed.    1878  : 

This  idea  materialised  three  years  later  in  Act  No.  15  of  1877, 
framed  by  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  the  Governor,  by  which  a  Council 
of  Education  was  established.  Prior  to  this,  Public  Education 
had  been  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  Governor-in-Council, 
acting  through  a  Superintendent,  but  without  a  Department  of 
Education.  The  accompanying  diagram  (No.  13)  shows  what  a  very 
simple  organisation  it  was.  With  the  usual  optimism  of  the  re- 
former, the  framer  of  these  Education  Laws  dealing  with  Primary 
and  Secondary  Education,  "  abrogated  existing  educational 
machinery  and  arrangements,  and  provided  for  a  thorough  recon- 
struction of  the  whole  system,  on  a  plan  which  was  equally  well 
adapted  for  a  population  of  ten  thousand  or  ten  millions."47 

Its  Functions. — The  Central  Board,  thus  called  into  existence, 
regulated  education  for  the  following  sixteen  and  a  half  years, 
and  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  mention  briefly  its  functions  and 
constitution  in  actual  practice. 

The  Council  consisted  of  ten  members,  amongst  whom  were  the 
Colonial  Secretary  (President)  ;  the  Attorney-General,  the  Colonial 
Engineer,  the  Surveyor- General  and  six  other  prominent  men. 
It  met  once  every  month  to  consider,  inter  alia,  the  appointment 
and  qualifications  of  headmasters,  assistants  and  pupil  teachers, 
in  primary,  model  and  high  schools  ;  grants-in-aid  ;  examinations 

47  Natal  Superintendent's  Report,  1878.  In  this  year  Natal  had  a  white 
population  of  about  23,000.  About  2,436  pupils  were  in  the  schools  at  a  cost 
of  £6,290  to  the  Government 
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for  certificates  ;    text-books  ;    holidays  ;    fees  ;    curriculum — all 
its  decisions  being,  of  course,  subject  to  the  Governor's  approval 
The  Superintendent  was  its  Secretary  and  chief  executive  officer. 

The  Education  Report  of  1876,  on  which  the  Bill  of  1877  was 
based  was  forwarded  to  the  Privy  Council  in  England  which 
"  cordially  approved  of  the  leading  principles  "  embodied  in  it, 
in  so  far  as  they  recognised  the  value  of  voluntary  effort,  the 
rights  of  conscience,  and  the  importance  of  Biblical  instruction, 
and  instituted  a  system  of  grants-in-aid  providing  and  maintaining 
schools  in  an  efficient  condition  only  where  voluntary  effort 
failed  to  do  so.  The  Privy  Council,  also  made  the  pointed  obser- 
vation that  no  provision  had  been  made  to  secure  either  directly  or 
indirectly  the  attendance  of  children  at  schools  within  their  reach.48 

English  Influences  : 

(a)  English  Teachers. 

(b)  The  Pupil  Teacher  System. 

(c)  "  Standards." 

(d)  "  Payment -by -Results,''  and  methods  of  Inspection . 

Natal,  which  is  peopled  chiefly  by  English  emigrants  who  settled 
for  the  most  part  in  the  cities  of  Durban  and  Pietermaritzburg, 
is  the  most  English  of  the  four  provinces  of  the  Union.  These 
two  urban  areas  comprise  nearly  half  of  its  white  population. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  English  educational 
practice  influenced  Natal  considerably.  Just  as  the  Transvaal 
before  the  Boer  War  was  greatly  influenced  by  educational  practice 
in  the  Netherlands,  owing  to  the  importation  of  Hollander  teachers, 
so  Natal  imported  nearly  all  its  teachers  from  England  and  Scotland. 
It  is  only  recently  that  it  has  ceased  to  look  to  England  for  its 
supply.  Teachers  are  now  mostly  recruited  from  the  other  provinces, 
but  some  have  also  come  from  the  Teacher  Training  Schools  of  Natal 
itself.  Originally  the  Pupil  Teacher  System  1  was  in  vogue. 
It  was  only  in  1908  2  that  the  first  really  effective  step  was  made 
towards  teacher  training  by  the  establishment  of  the  Training 
College  at  Pietermaritzburg — exactly  half-a-century  after  the 
erection  of  such  an  institution  first  recommended  by  the  Central 
Board  of  Education  (1858).3  In  a  few  years'  time  both  primary 
and  secondary  education  in  Natal  may  become  independent  of  the 

**8  Natal  Superintendent's  Report,  1878. 

1  See  p.  90  above  for  the  origin  of  the  Pupil  Teacher  System. 

2  There  were  training  classes  in  connection  with  the  schools  in  Pietermaritz- 
burg and  Durban  since  about  1904.  In  1922  there  were  104  student  teacher* 
in  Natal. 

3  See  p.  185  above. 
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supply  of  teachers  from  overseas,  as  is  the  case  in  the  other 
provinces. 

Owing  to  the  under-staffing  of  the  Education  Department,  where 
"  the  time  of  the  Superintendent  is  occupied  almost  entirely  with 
clerical  work,"  the  inspection  of  schools,  especially  in  the  outlying 
districts,  was  very  ineffective.4  It  was  largely  for  this  reason  that 
Robert  Russell  introduced  the  Payment-by-Results  system  which 
was  another  importation  from  England.  And  strange  to  say,  it 
continued  to  live  in  Natal,  long  after  it  had  been  abandoned  in 
the  "  old  country."  On  his  coming  into  office,  Robert  Russell, 
with  Scottish  thoroughness,  toured  the  country  and  in  the  course 
of  1875  examined  67  schools,  and  "  every  scholar  individually  on 
every  subject  taught  in  the  school. ' '  And  in  order  to  systematise  the 
payment-by-results,  he  also  re-organised  school  classes  on  the 
basis  of  English  "  standards." 

In  view  of  the  deep  impression  that  the  English  system  of  in- 
spection has  left  on  the  entire  educational  system  of  South  Africa, 
it  will  be  fitting  to  close  this  chapter  with  a  brief  account  of  the 
development  of  Inspection  in  England.5 

Inspection,  as  a  corollary  of  grant,  originated  in  England  with 
the  Treasury  contribution  of  £30  000  in  1839  towards  school 
buildings,  and  its  first  operations  were  on  a  correspondingly  limited 
scale.  In  the  heyday  of  laissez  faire  theories  State  action  was 
necessarily  tentative  and  cautious.  The  two  or  three  inspectors 
then  appointed  were  instructed  to  investigate  needs  rather  than  to 
appraise  worth.  "  The  grant  is  made,"  so  runs  the  minute,  "  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  the  situation,  not  against  any  evaluation 
of  the  school  as  it  exists."  As  the  scope  and  dimensions  of  the  grant 
expanded,  the  range  of  the  inspector  widened.  From  1846  onwards 
he  considered  the  internal  condition  of  the  school,  as  well  as  the 
extent  of  its  floor  space  and  the  convenience  of  its  fittings.  But 
he  was  more  anxious  to  construct  a  favourable  report  than  to  probe 
defects.  Only  a  few  of  the  scholars  were  examined— Matthew 
Arnold  puts  it  at  three  or  lour  in  a  school  of  150 — and  those  the 
most  proficient.   The  mass  of  the  children,  who  most  needed  care 

4  Thus  Warwick  Brooks  wrote  in  this  connection  :  "  Inspection  is  of  little 
use  unless  some  sort  of  concomitant  measures  are  taken  for  lessening  the 
evils  which  that  inspection  brings  to  light  ;  it  is  of  no  use  to  report  from  year 
to  year  that  a  place  requires  a  school-house  and  to  ask  for  an  appropriation 
for  the  purpose,  while  the  Government  postpones  the  claim  to  others  and  the 
Colony  is  indifferent  about  it ;  it  is  in  vain  to  report  on  the  inefficiency  or 
immorality  of  a  master  if  no  measures  are  taken  to  procure  better  men, 
while  to  remove  him  is  only  to  replace  him  by  another  without  better  qualifica- 
tions, or  to  close  the  school  altogether." 

5  This  account  is  adapted  from  a  summary  of  H.  G.  Wyatt's  excellent 
account  in  his  Methods  of  School  Inspection  -in  England  (1917)  as  given  in  th& 
Times  Educational  Supplement,  December  6,  1917. 
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and  assistance,  were  left  unheeded.  No  judgment  was  formed 
of  the  school  as  a  whole.  Arnold,  never  himself  given  to  laborious 
detail,  c  ime  down  upon  these  defects  in  his  general  report  of  1854  ; 
the  Commission  of  1858,  pronouncing  the  provision  of  schools  to  be 
"  unco-ordinated,  inadequate,  and  insufficient,"  recognised  the 
character  of  the  inspection  as  one  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  system  ; 
and  a  remedy  was  sought  in  the  Revised  Code  of  1860,  which  ushered 
in  thirty  years  of  individual  examination,  piecemeal  grants,  and 
mechanical  routine. 

This  volte-face  involved  a  multiplication  of  the  inspecting  staff, 
and  therewith  the  need  of  regulating  its  procedure.  The  inspector 
could  no  longer  be  a  law  unto  himself,  and  he  became,  so  far  as 
rules  could  make  him,  a  piece  of  a  departmental  machine.  His 
attention  was  focused  uniformly  on  the  same  details  in  every  school, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  broader  aspects  of  school  life  ;  and  he  was 
bound  by  prescriptions  which  extended  to  the  smallest  minutiae 
of  method.  So  he  relied  upon  his  leisure  hours  for  the  chief  interest 
of  life.  "  He  got  his  inspection  over  in  the  morning,  and  went 
shooting  with  the  local  squire  in  the  afternoon . "  As  we  are  informed 
elsewhere  that  he  "  arrived  at  the  school  at  about  11  o'clock,"  we 
are  not  presented  with  a  picture  of  overburdened  official  existence. 
The  teacher  for  his  part,  held  responsible  by  the  managers  for  the 
grant,  and  more  or  less  dependent  upon  it  for  his  livelihood,  gave 
his  mind  to  "  passes  "  and  his  soul  to  the  annual  examination. 
His  reputation  hinged  upon  the  attainment  of  a  level  minimum 
from  top  to  bottom  of  his  school,  and  if  he  developed  a  tendency 
io  drill  and  drive  the  weaker  pupils,  neglect  the  stronger,  and 
"  dish  "  the  examiner  if  he  could,  we  can  hardly  blame  him.  The 
dullards,  at  any  rate,  had  their  turn.  But  yet  the  period  was  by 
no  means  barren.  It  saw  a  long  list  of  correctives,  in  the  shape  of 
modified  grants  and  money  rewards  for  new  subjects,  applied 
seriatim  to  its  original  narrowness  of  aim  ;  and  these  were  only 
symptoms  of  a  larger  vital  process,  the  growth  of  an  accepted  body 
of  educational  doctrine,  evolved  in  the  fight  of  practical  experience, 
scientific  study,  and  the  opinion  of  the  teaching  profession. 

The  last  decade  of  the  19th  century  was  "  a  transition  period, 
during  which  the  activities  of  the  school  were  being  freed  from  the 
tyranny  of  commercialism,  and  the  curriculum  was  gradually 
coming  to  be  based  upon  educational  grounds  alone,  and  also  one 
in  which  the  old  methods  of  inspection  were  giving  place  to  new." 
By  1897  individual  examination  had  practically  disappeared,  and 
the  whole  plan  of  calculating  grants  subjectwise  vanished  in  1900. 
"  Inspection  "  proper  took  the  place  of  examination,  and  "  the 
inspector  who  looked  upon  his  work  as  drudgery  was  gradually 
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exchanged  for  a  type  of  inquirer  who  found  his  interest  in  his  ordinary 
day's  work." 

To-day  the  inspector  is  coming  to  be  regarded  in  an  altered  and 
corrected  perspective.  "  In  the  view  of  the  English  Board  of 
Education  he  is  an  inquirer  and  investigator  first,  and  secondarily, 
a  missionary  of  educational  creeds."  He  is  largely  "  a  dealer  in 
futures."  And  "  the  term  '  inspection  '  is  so  changing  its  signifi- 
cance that  it  may  soon  become  a  positive  misnomer."  In  South 
Africa,  though  behindhand,  we  have  slowly  been  moving  away 
from  the  old  inspection  idea,  and  are  approaching  unconsciously 
the  idea  (prevalent  in  America)  of  supervision,  which  is  more 
positive,  and  constructively  helpful  in  its  methods  than  the  old 
inspection  principle. 

SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTER  IX. 

Early  education  in  Natal  experienced  many  vicissitudes.  It 
was  handicapped  at  the  outset  by  the  unsettled  life  led  by  the 
pioneers,  who  were  exposed  to  many  hardships  and  incessant 
struggles  with  the  Natives.  But  Natal  was,  nevertheless,  able  to 
profit  by  the  educational  experience  of  the  mother-colony  of  the 
Cape.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Voortrekkers  who  had  blazed  the  trail, 
brought  with  them  the  traditions  of  17th  and  18th  century  religious 
education  which  pertained  to  the  Cape  under  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company.  These  educational  ideas  were  embodied  in  the 
early  (1838)  legislative  measures  among  the  Voortrekkers.  And 
again  when  Natal  became  a  British  dependency,  and  was  attached 
to  the  Cape  Colony  in  1844,  the  organised  State  system  existing 
there  under  the  English  regime  determined  the  trend  of  educational 
policy  in  Natal.  As  a  result  of  both  the  Voortrekker  and  the 
English  traditions,  the  principle  that  the  State  was  responsible 
for  the  education  of  its  children  became  the  basis  of  the  Natal 
policy. 

A  system  of  grants-in-aid  was  introduced  in  1852.  In  1858  the 
Central  Board  idea,  then  prevalent  at  the  Cape,  was  put  into 
operation  for  a  short  time,  but  proved  a  failure.  In  1859  the  first 
Superintendent  (Dr.  Mann)  was  appointed — his  office  and  functions 
being  similar  to  that  established  at  the  Cape. 

The  fact  that  the  Superintendent  had  little  or  no  clerical  help, 
that  education  in  Natal  was  often  subsidiary  to  "  Home  "  interests, 
and  that  there  existed  almost  no  means  of  local  control  over  the 
large  extent  of  territory,  made  the  Superintendent's  task  an 
almost  impossible  one. 

In  1862  and  again  in  1871  modifications  were  made  in  the 
methods  of  paying  grants,  and  in  1875  the  "  Payment-by-result s 
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system  was  introduced  from  England  by  the  then  Superintendent, 
Robert  Russell.  This  system  exercised  a  numbing  influence  on 
educational  practice,  from  which  it  has  not  yet  wholly  recovered. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  teachers  were  mostly  imported  from 
England  and  Scotland,  the  educational  practice  of  those  two 
countries  had  a  marked  influence  on  that  of  Natal,  as  evidenced-by 
the  introduction  of  the  Pupil  Teacher  System,  the  "  Payment  by- 
results  "  system,  and  the  "  Standards  :'  then  in  vogue  in  England. 

In  a  special  report  (1875),  Warwick  Brooks  gives  a  summary  of  the 
chief  educational  events  from  1858.  From  this  we  learn  of  the 
creation  of  two  High  Schools,  one  in  Pietermaritzburg  (1863) 
and  one  in  Durban  (1866).  Further,  besides  primary  schools  in 
these  towns  there  were  in  1865  about  60  schools  throughout  the 
country  receiving  Government  aid.  The  schools  in  Durban  and 
Pietermaritzburg  had  been  established  and  maintained  and  managed 
entirely  by  the  Government,  the  Governor  through  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Education  having  immediate  control. 

"  Various  religious  bodies,  as  has  always  been  the  case,  interested 
themselves  in  Education.  The  German  missionaries  who  had 
started  a  school  for  the  children  of  their  stations  at  Hermannsburg, 
between  Greytown  and  Krantzkop,  in  1854,  threw  it  open  in  1861 
to  children  of  the  colonists  at  large.  Many  of  our  Natal  leaders 
received  their  education  in  this  school,  among  them,  I  believe, 
the  last  Premier  of  the  Colony."6 

Hitherto  the  administration  of  education  in  Natal  had  been 
mostly  a  one-man  affair.  The  Superintendent  was  the  directing 
power  and  executive  head  of  the  whole  concern,  as  well  as  the 
Chief  Inspector.  He  was  responsible  only  to  the  Governor  who 
had  appointed  him.    (See  Diagram  13.) 

In  1873  the  Central  Board  idea  was  revived,  and  in  1878  a 
Council  was  actually  created  and  made  responsible  for  Education, 
while  the  Superintendent  became  practically  the  executive  secretary 
whose  duty  it  was  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  the  Council.  This  body 
administered  educational  affairs  both  on  their  financial  side  (through 
the  distribution  of  grants  to  individual  schools)  and  on  their  pro- 
fessional side,  through  the  examination  and  the  appointment  of 
teachers,  the  determining  of  textf-books,  and  the  regulation  of 
courses  of  study. 

In  the  next  chapter  we  shall  consider  the  effects  that  this  form 
of  administration  had  on  the  subsequent  development  of  educa- 
tional control  in  Natal. 

6  A  Century  of  Progress  in  Natal  (1824-1924),  p.  149. 
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DIAGRAM  13. 
Natal. 

Diagram  to  show  the  Organisation  of  the  System  or  Educational 
Control  during  different  periods. 


CHAPTER  X. 


CENTRALISATION. 

The  Council  of  Education  : 

Natal  is  unique  among  the  Provinces  in  having  maintained  for 
some  length  of  time,  and  with  some  degree  of  success,  a  Central 
Board  for  the  control  of  education.  Similar  attempts  both  in  the 
Orange  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal  had  failed.  Whether  such 
failures  of  the  Central  Board  in  South  Africa  have  been  due  to 
causes  inherent  in  its  nature  or  merely  to  concomitant  circum- 
stances, is  a  question  that  will  be  discussed  later  on. 

During  the  sixteen  and  a  half  years  that  the  Council  of  Education 
administered  public  instruction  in  Natal  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  fair  amount  of  progress,  at  least  if  figures  may  be  trusted.  The 
number  of  white  pupils  enrolled  grew  from  about  2,500  in  1878 
to  about  7,500  in  1894,  when  the  Council  was  abolished  ;  while 
the  amount  spent  in  1878  (about  £7,000  p. a.)  by  the  Central  Govern- 
ment for  education  was  trebled  in  1894.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  amount  of  private  contributions  and  fees  which  was 
about  £12,000  p. a.  when  the  Council  was  established  had  fallen 
to  half  that  amount  in  the  year  when  the  council  was  abolished 
(See  Diagram  No.  14.)  These  facts  are  significant  because  they 
bring  before  us  an  essential  point  in  the  development  of  control 
in  Natal. 

Reasons  for  the  Highly  Centralised  System  of  To-day  : 

Education  in  Natal  is  to-day  more  highly  centralised  than 
in  any  other  province  in  the  Union.  The  central  department 
administers  everything  and  the  power  of  local  committees  is 
practically  nil. 

How  then  this  centralisation  come  about  ?  We  shall  attempt 
to  trace  a  few  of  the  causes  which  led  up  to  it. 

(1)  Weak  Local  Control : 

The  local  bodies  were  weak  from  the  commencement.  They 
had  no  responsibility  and  their  powers  were  not  clearly  defined. 
They  were  created  in  the  main  only  as  an  essential  preliminary 
to  obtaining  a  Government  grant,  and  their  activities  began 
and  ended  with  receiving  the  Government  allowance  from  the 
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DIAGRAM  14. 
NATAL. 

Educational  Expendituke  and  School  Population  (1860-1902). 

Note. — How  the  centralising  control  under  the  Council  of  Education  was 
accompanied  by  a  decrease  of  local  financial  efforts,  and  a  corresponding 
increase  of  the  amount  of  State  expenditure  on  education. 

The  influx  of  refugees  from  the  Transvaal  is  responsible  for  the  rise  in 
school  population  after  1900  during  the  early  part  of  the  Boer  War. 
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Superintendent,  and  handing  it  over  to  the  teacher.7    More  often 

than  not  they  were  not  a  help  but  a  hindrance  to  the  Department. 
Another  reason  why  the  local  bodies  failed,  and  were  incapable 

of  succeeding  even  under  the  Council  of  Education,  was  pointed 

out  by  the  Education  Commission  of  1887  : 

"  Local  Committees  having  charge  of  schools  depend  too 
inuch  upon  the  Council  of  Education,  and  do  not  always 
manifest  that  interest  in  schools  which  their  importance 
deserves.  If  school  boards  are  appointed  without  provision 
for  local  taxation,  the  feeling  of  responsiblity  would  in  many 
cases,  we  fear,  be  absent,  and  if  accompanied  by  taxation 
we  think  that  not  infrequently  the  interests  of  education 
will  be  made  subservient  to  the  interests  of  the  taxpayer's 
pocket."  8 

During  the  following  twenty  years,  we  find  local  control  dwindling 
to  a  minimum,  and  the  work  of  the  Central  Department  greatly 
increasing  in  volume  and  importance.  The  Superintendent  was  of 
opinion 9  that  even  though  from  the  teacher's  point  of  view 
centralised  control  was  best,  a  certain  amount  of  local  authority 
over  the  schools  would  at  least  create  that  interest  which  in  many 
cases,  and  particularly  in  the  larger  towns,  was  wholly  lacking. 

Local  Committees  Established  (1910)  : 

In  1909,  therefore,  the  Education  Commission  recommended 
the  establishment  of  local  Advisory  School  Committees  "  for  all 
municipal  boroughs  and  local  townships  ....  "  who  will, 
it  is  hoped,  act  with  the  Department  in  everything  that  makes 
for  the  welfare  of  the  children  and  their  training  as  good  citizens 
This  recommendation  was  embodied  in  Act  No.  5  of  1910. 

These  Committees,  varying  in  numbers  from  7  to  3  members, 
and  with  the  Mayor  as  ex-officio  chairman,  were  to  be  elected 
annually  by  the  parents  or  guardians. 

"  The  functions  of  such  Committees  shall  be  to  offer  advice 
to  the  Department  of  Education  .  .  .  and  '  a  Com- 
mittee shall  be  entitled  to  visit  and  inspect  any  Government 
or  Aided  School  within  the  borough  or  township  or  the 

1  Natal  Superintendent's  Report,  1875.  An  identical  complaint  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Report  of  H.  S.  Bosman,  when  he  was  Superintendent  in  the 
Transvaal  in  1880. 

8  That  the  latter  fear  was  not  unfounded  can  be  gathered  from  the  report 
of  a  New  Brunswick  Inspector,  written  at  about  the  same  time  :  "  It  is  a 
deplorable  fact  that  many  ratepayers  never  attend  an  annual  school  meeting 
except  for  recording  their  votes  against  the  best  interests  of  the  school." 

9  Natal  Superintendents  Report,  1906. 
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division  for  which  it  has  been  elected,  at  such  times  as  the 
Committee  may  see  fit  after  due  notification '." 10 

A  more  unsatisfactory  piece  of  educational  legislation  than  the 
above  would  be  difficult  to  find. 

Criticisms  on  the  Measure  : 

(a)  Its  Vagueness. — In  the  first  place  its  weakness  lies  in  its 
vagueness.  "  To  offer  advice  to  the  Department  "  is  a  fine  phrase, 
but  it  means  nothing.  In  most  cases  the  advice  tendered  was 
absurd,  11  or  if  not  absurd,  superfluous,  since  the  Department 
had  probably  already  been  enlightened  on  the  matter  by  the 
inspector ;  and  in  those  few  cases  where  the  Committee  recommended 
an  improvement  that  was  really  worth  while,  the  Depart- 
ment either  had  not  the  funds  to  introduce,  or  the  time  to  attend 
to  it.  To  submit  a  memorandum  of  suggestions  and  advice,  in 
the  certainty  that  it  would  be  immediately  pigeonholed,  was  beneath 
the  dignity  of  a  self-respecting  committee. 

(b)  No  local  Responsibility  Involved. — Even  the  Department 
realised  this,  for  in  1918  the  Superintendent  made  the  pertinent 
remark  : 

"  No  body  of  men  cares  to  waste  time  and  possibly  pains 
upon  giving  advice  which  may  be  scorned  and  set  aside,  and 
yet  such  advice  might  recommend  the  spending  of  large  sums 
of  money  which  may  or  may  not  be  really  necessary.  Bodies 
responsible  for  giving  advice  should  be  also  responsible  for 
raising,  in  part  at  least,  the  money  requisite  to  carry  out 
the  advice,  else  recommendations  are  apt  to  be  made  without 
due  regard  to  their  necessity  or  their  economy.  The  (Advisory 
Committee's)  Act  as  it  stands  is  useless  and  ought  to  be 
repealed." 

Further :  "  The  un workableness  of  the  Act  would  be 
apparent  if  the  full  number  of  possible  school  committees 
had  been  elected,  and  if  all  of  them  regularly  sent  advice  on 
all  matters  relating  to  education."  12 

This  failure  to  define  specifically  the  duties  of  local  bodies  was 
the  chief  reason  for  their  ill-success. 

(c)  Confusion  of  Duties. — Thirdly,  at  the  only  point  where  this 
Act  really  makes  an  effort  to  be  specific,  viz.  in  providing  "  that 

10  Natal  Act  No.  5,  1910. 

11  Evidence  of  the  Superintendent  (Dukes)  before  the  Natal  Education 
Commission  of  Enquiry,  1921. 

12  Natal  Superintendent' s  Report,  1918. 
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the  Committee  shall  inspect  the  school  after  notifying  the  head- 
teacher  ",  it  commits  a  gross  blunder  from  an  educational  point 
of  view.  The  teacher  in  his  class-room  ought  to  be  absolutely- 
free  from  the  interference  of  any  layman.  The  latter  may  evince 
his  interest  by  visiting  the  school,  but  inspection  is  the  work  of  an 
expert — the  Supervisor,  or  the  Inspector,  since  real,  helpful  criticism 
requires  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  technique  of  the  business  than 
most  people — (or  even  teachers  and  inspectors)  fully  realise. 

(d)  One  Year  Term  too  Short. — In  the  fourth  place,  a  three  years' 
term  of  office  instead  of  a  one  year  term  would  have  made  for  a 
much  more  stable  policy  than  such  a  short-lived  committee  could 
originate. 

The  most  that  the  local  bodies  did  was  to  make  an  occasional 
grant  of  land  for  school  sites. 13 

The  Present  Day  Need  for  Local  Control : 

The  problem  of  local  control  in  Education  has  not  by  any  means 
been  solved  in  Natal  even  to-day.  There  are  two  aspects  of  the 
situation  which  demand  consideration  :  14  (a)  There  exist  at  present 
no  means  of  stimulating  a  parent  to  take  an  interest  in  the  education 
of  his  child,  while  certain  sections  of  the  public  both  require  and 
ask  for  such  stimulation.  15  (b)  It  is  highly  undesirable,  in  the 
interests  of  education,  to  lay  heavier  administrative  responsi- 
bilities upon  a  staff  already  overburdened  with  the  work  of  the 
Department. 

School  Boards  in  larger  areas  than  the  individual  school  area 
(as  in  the  Cape  and  Transvaal  Provinces)  will  do  much  to  relieve 
the  burden  of  the  central  office  routine.  There  are  duties  which 
may  with  advantage  be  devolved  upon  such  local  authorities  : 
for  example,  all  matters  regarding  the  care  and  upkeep  of  school 
buildings  and  playgrounds,  the  provision  of  school  furniture  and 
equipment,  etc.  The  teacher,  the  curriculum,  and,  broadly 
speaking,  the  professional  side  of  education  should  be  the  care  of 
the  Central  Administration. 

(2)  The  Establishment  of  a  Central  Council  of  Education  : 

Another  reason  for  the  centralised  system  of  to-day  is  to  be 
found  in  the  establishment  of  the  above-mentioned  Council  of 
Education.  Had  the  Superintendency  continued  with  the  authority 
all  concentrated  in  one  man,  local  feeling  would  probably  have 

13  Natal  Superintendent's  Report,  1913. 

14  Natal  Superintendent's  Report,  1918. 

15  See  the  Evidence  before  the  Natal  Education  Commission,  1921. 
It  is  not  perhaps  due  to  this  over-centralisation  of  public  education  that 
such  a  large  proportion  of  Natal  children  are  sent  to  Private  Schools  ?  Or  is 
it  due  merely  to  the  transplanting  of  the  tradition  from  England  where  most 
of  the  "  Public  "  Schools  are  really  private  institutions  ? 
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revolted,  and  clamoured  to  have  a  say  in  Education  (as  it  did  in 
the  case  of  the  other  provinces).  As  the  case  stands,  the  Council  to 
Education  (though  a  centralised  body),  did  in  a  measure  represent 
the  public,  so  that  the  need  for  local  representation  was  less 
insistent. 

The  practical  outcome  is  thus  that,  during  the  16  years  of  the 
Council's  regime,  the  public  has  practically  lost  the  faculty  of  dis- 
playing local  initiative  in  educational  matters  1S- — a  privilege 
which  was  always  jealously  guarded  in  the  other  provinces.  As 
a  consequence,  when  the  Council  was  dissolved  in  1894,  for  reasons 
which  we  shall  presently  consider,  an  Education  Department 
of  a  severely  bureaucratic  nature  was  established  which  has  held 
undisputed  sway  to  the  present  day.  17 

(3)  Bacial  Composition  : 

A  third  contributory  cause  of  the  centralisation  of  the  Natal 
system  may  be  sought  in  the  social  selection  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  more  independent  spirits  among  the  Dutch  pioneers  trekked 
back  over  the  Drakensbergen  in  order  to  enjoy  their  own  form  of 
government,  when  the  English  annexed  the  recently  won  territory. 
It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  those  who  did  not  object  too  much 
to  a  Government  administered  centrally  from  the  Cape  remained 
behind  in  Natal.  Then,  too,  Natal  is  the  most  English  of  the 
four  Provinces.  The  relation  which  this  fact  bears  to  the  existence 
of  a  centralised  system  in  Natal  has  been  commented  on  in  a  general 
way  by  Lucas  in  his  recent  book  The  Partition  of  Africa,  (p.  144.) 

"  It  seems  fair  to  say  that  the  essence  of  the  divergence 
between  the  two  white  races  in  South  Africa  is  to  be  found 
in  the  conflict  between  the  centrifugal  tendencies  of  the  one 
race  and  the  centripetal  tendencies  of  the  other.  The  Dutch 
have  always  been  inclined  to  separate,  the  British  to  unite 
and  hold  together." 

Teachers  and  Central  Control  : 

At  a  later  stage  we  shall  consider  the  pros  and  cons  of  a  centralised 
system  of  control.   At  present  we  need  only  mention  the  fact  that 

16  Cf.  Natal  Superintendent's  Report,  1884  :  "  Local  Committees  having 
charge  of  schools  depend  too  much  upon  the  Council  of  Education,  and  do 
not  always  manifest  that  interest  in  schools  which  their  importance  deserves." 
See  also  the  accompanying  diagram  showing  the  decrease  of  local 
expenditure  in  education. 

17  It  was  generally  from  the  Dutch-speaking  section  of  Natal  that  requests 
were  made  for  local  boards  of  control  :  e.g.,  The  Evidence  of  Adv.  Jansen 
and  Prof.  Besselaar  before  the  Ed.  Com.  of  1921. 

It  is  probable  that  this  desire  is  caused  in  part,  at  least,  by  a  feeling  that- 
more  efficient  Dutch  teaching  could  be  got  under  local  control. 
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the  teachers,  on  the  whole,  prefer  this  system  of  direct  control 
by  the  Education  Department.  They  are  now  responsible  to  one 
authority  only.  Their  tenure  is  much  more  secure  than  it  would 
be  if  they  were  at  the  mercy  of  parents  who,  in  resentment  of 
some  act  of  the  teacher's  would  deliberately  withdraw  their 
children  from  school,  and  thus  render  it  impossible  for  the 
teacher  to  obtain  the  Government  Grant.  On  the  other  hand, 
teachers  were  very  strictly  curbed  in  their  public  acts  and  utterances , 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  Government  Notice  issued  in 
1893  : 

"  The  following  extract  from  the  Colonial  Office  Rules  and 
Regulations  apply  to  Head  and  other  masters  of  High 
Schools  :  '  If  the  authorship  of  anonymous  newspaper  articles 
should  be  brought  home  to  any  officer,  or  if  in  any  articles 
bearing  his  signature  he  should  discuss  any  political  subject, 
or  the  measures  of  the  Government  or  official  proceedings  of 
its  officers,  he  will  be  liable  to  be  removed  from  office  '." 18 

Reasons  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Council  of  Education  : 

(1)  With  the  rapid  growth  of  the  school  system,  it  was  found 
that  the  Council  of  Education  was  too  cumbrous  a  piece  of  machinery 
to  deal  promptly  and  efficiently  with  matters  of  detail  adminis- 
tration. It  met  only  once  a  month,  and  the  meetings  lasted  only 
about  two  hours.  The  agenda  consisted  in  reviewing  and  approving 
the  work  of  its  Administrative  Committee  which  met  once  a  week 
and  did  practically  all  the  work.    There  was  sometimes  serious 

18  Government  Notice  480,  1893,  issued  by  John  Robinson,  Colonial  Secre- 
tary and  shortly  afterwards  Education  Minister  in  Natal. 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  this  regulation  still  holds  to-day.  Even  more 
drastic  laws,  it.  is  interesting  to  note,  have  recently  been  passed  in  certain 
American  States,  directed  towards  controlling  the  economic  and  political 
beliefs  of  teachers.  A  new  orthodoxy  seems  to  be  developing  in  Education. 
The  question  of  religious  orthodoxy  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  "  no 
longer,"  as  Prof.  Paul  Monroe  observes  in  this  connection,  "  interests  the 
masses  of  the  people  or  the  government  authorities.  But  the  question  of 
political  and  economic  orthodoxy  does."  (Article  in  the  International  Review 
of  Missions,  1921.) 

Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  with  the  poetic  license  which  he  usually  allows  himself 
when  writing  about  education,  asks  in  his  Preface  to  Back  to  Methuselah 
(London,  Gonstable,  1921,  pp.  x,  ff.)  :  "Is  there  any  hope  in  Education  ?  .  .  . 
' '  The  usual  answer  is  that  we  must  teach  citizenship  and  political  science  at 
school.  The  hard  fact  is  that  we  must  not  teach  political  science  or  citizen- 
ship at  schools.  The  schoolmaster  who  attempted  it  would  soon  find  himself 
penniless  in  the  streets  without  pupils,  if  not  in  the  dock  pleading  to  a  pomp- 
ously worded  indictment  for  sedition.  Our  schools  teach  the  morality  of 
feudalism  corrupted  by  commercialism,  and  hold  up  the  military  conquerer, 
the  robber  baron  and  the  profiteers  as  models  of  the  illustrious  and  the 
successful.  .  .  .  There  is  no  way  out  through  the  schoolmaster.  Mankind 
cannot  be  saved  by  schoolmasters  or  by  any  other  sort  of  masters.  It  can 
only  be  lamed  or  enslaved  by  them." 
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delay  in  matters  which  required  to  be  promptly  dealt  with.  As 
we  saw  above,  the  Superintendent  had  very  little  executive 
authority.  He  was  little  more  than  the  Secretary  of  the  Board, 
(see  Diagram  13),  and  had  in  most  matters  to  wait  for  the  Council's 
ratification  and  consent.  This  impasse  could  have  been  avoided 
had  the  advice  of  the  Education  Commission  of  1891  been  followed, 
and  an  Education  Department  been  established  under  a  single 
officer  with  undivided  responsibility.  The  said  Commission 
recommended  the  establishment  of  an  Education  Department 
consisting  of  the  Superintendent  as  Head,  who  had  to  be  "a  man 
with  a  University  degree  and  with  experience  as  a  teacher,"  one 
Inspector  of  Schools  and  two  clerks.  This  scheme  they  estimated 
would  cost  about  £2,350  p. a.,  no  more  than  what  the  Council's 
administration  cost,  and  it  would  be  much  more  efficient.  19 

(2)  Another  reason  why  the  Council  of  Education  declined  in 
popularity,  was  because  (three-quarters)  of  its  members  were 
townspeople,  and  education  in  the  big  towns,  Durban  and  Maritz- 
burg,  was  almost  always  fostered  at  the  expense  of  the  far-off 
rural  areas. 

(3)  The  fact  that  Natal  received  Responsible  Government 
and  reorganised  its  departments  in  1893,  probably  hastened  the 
abolition  of  the  Council  of  Education,  for  a  Department  of  Edu- 
cation was  forthwith  established  (30  June,  1894). 

The  Creation  of  an  Education  Department  in  1894  : 

In  1894  all  the  powers  vested  in  the  late  Council  were  transferred 
to  the  Government  under  the  Colonial  Secretary,  and  the  work 
of  the  former  administrative  committee  was  assigned  to  the 
Superintendent  as  the  chief  executive  of  the  Department. 

The  Superintendent's  Duties. — His  duties 20  in  relation  to  the 
superior  authority  were  to  submit  to  the  Minister  of  Education  21 
for  approval : 

(1)  Every  appointment,  promotion  and  transfer  of  teachers. 

19  Education  Commission  Report,  Natal,  1891.  Mr.  Gardner,  a  H.M. 
Inspector  of  Schools,  while  on  a  visit  from  England  maintained  in  his  evidence 
before  this  Commission  that  the  Council  of  Education  should  be  abolished, 
because,  though  its  members  took  an  interest  in  education,  they  did  not 
possess  enough  practical  knowledge  of  education  and  its  technique,  and 
not  one  of  them  was  acquainted  with  the  way  in  which  the  work  was  actually 
carried  out.  Here  we  see  again  an  awakening  to  the  need  of  expert 
administration  in  education. 

20  Prime  Minister's  Minute,  Natal,  4  Aug.,  1894. 

21  The  Minister  of  Education  was  a  newly  created  official  whose  relation- 
ship to  the  Education  Department  was  similar  to  that  of  the  present-day 
Provincial  Administrator  to  the  Department  of  Education.  John  Robinson, 
the  then  Prime  Minister  of  Natal,  was  also  Minister  of  Education,  the  first 
official  of  the  kind  in  South  Africa. 
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(2)  All  questions  of  dispute. 

(3)  All  appropriations. 

(4)  All  contemplated  changes. 

(5)  He  was  to  act  as  paymaster  and  controller  of  the  accounts 

of  the  Department,  and  was  responsible  for  keeping 
expenditures  within  the  amounts  voted  by  Parliament.22 

(6)  He  was  to  submit  to  the  Minister  a  monthly  report. 

(7)  He  was  to  consult  the  Minister  "  on  all  questions  ". 23 

The  list  of  duties  devolving  upon  the  Superintendent  concern  only 
his  relation  to  the  authorities  above  him  and  are  merely  of  a 
limitative  or  negative  character.  They  are  important  in  so  far 
as  they  constitute,  with  a  few  modifications,  the  basis  for  the 
subsequent  administrative  responsibilities  of  the  Superintendent 
in  Natal. 

Regarding  the  practical  question,  how  often  the  Superintendent 
should  visit  and  how  he  should  organise  the  schools,  nothing  is 
recorded  ;  and  since  Russell  was  retained  as  Superintendent,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  no  radical  change  of  policy  or  of  methods 
was  effected  in  the  school  system. 

The  Boer  War  : 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  graphs  (Diagrams  14, 
p.  202  and  15,  p.  217),  the  same  rate  of  increase  in  the  number  of 
children  receiving  education,  and  in  the  expenditure  on  education 
was  maintained  in  the  succeeding  ten  years  (1894-1904)  as  during 
the  previous  decade.  Naturally,  the  unsettlement  caused  by 
the  Boer  War  during  the  years  1899  to  1902  exercised  a  retarding 
effect  on  education  in  Natal,  especially  in  the  parts  bordering  on 
the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State. 24  A  large  part  of  the 
belligerent  English  troops  occupied  those  areas  which  formed 
the  scene  of  many  attacks  and  counter-attacks.  But,  on  the 
whole,  the  extent  to  which  Natal  education  suffered  was  negligible 
when  compared  with  the  total  disorganisation  and  disruption  to 
which  the  systems  of  the  Transvaal  and  O.F.S.  were  subjected. 

22  As  we  shall  see  later,  the  Superintendent  was  deprived  of  this  function 
when  Union  was  formed  in  1910,  and  the  control  on  the  financial  side  of  the 
Department  was  handed  over  to  the  Administrator  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Provincial  Council. 

23  To  what  extent  this  regulation  was  really  insisted  upon  in  those  days 
it  is  difficult  to  say,  and  it  seems  as  though  in  actual  practice  the  strictness 
with  which  this  and  many  other  rules  were  interpreted  depended  chiefly 
on  the  temper  and  attitude  of  the  Minister  and  of  the  Superintendent. 

24  A  large  number  of  refugees  from  the  Transvaal,  the  Rand  in  particular, 
inflated  the  Natal  school  roll  in  the  early  part  of  the  war.  (See  Diagram  15, 
p.  217.) 

10 
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Changes  in  the  Super  intendency  : 

The  work  done  under  the  Superintendences  of  Mann,  Brooks, 
and  Russell  has  already  been  discussed.    In  1902,  after  the  War, 
Mr.  P.  A.  Barnett,  25  a  prominent  English  educationalist,  was 
appointed  Superintendent  of  Education  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
a  reorganisation  of  the  system  after  the  Boer  War.    He  was  a 
capable  man,  full   of  enthusiasm  and  imbued  with  European 
ideas  on  education.    He  seemed,  however,  to  have  lacked  the 
patience  and  perseverance  so  necessary  in  pioneer  conditions. 
Beyond  issuing  detailed  and  valuable  instructions  on  the  technique 
of  inspection  and  the  keeping  of  school  records,  he  did  not  do 
much  towards  offering  real,  constructive  solutions  of  the  very 
difficult  administrative  problems  that  had  to  be  faced  in  a  young 
country  where  new  ideas  took  root  but  slowly.    In  1904  Barnett 
left  for  England  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Mudie  succeeded  him.   He  continued 
in  office  till  1908,  when  on  account  of  failing  health  he  had  to  turn 
his  work  over  to  Mr.  H.  R.  Dukes  who  had  for  many  years  been 
a  school  inspector  in  Natal.    The  latter  retired  in  1922  and  Dr. 
C.  T.  Loram  of  the  Native  Affairs  Commission  and  formerly  inspector 
of  schools  in  Natal,  acted  as  Superintendent  for  six  months  till 
Mr.  Hugh  Bryan,  the  Secretary  of  the  Department,  was  permanently 
appointed  to  the  superintendency  in  1923. 

New  Laws:  1909-1910: 

In  1909-1910,  just  before  Union  was  formed,  several  important 
educational  enactments  were  passed  : — 

(a)  Local  Advisory  Committees  were  Instituted. — As  we  have 
already  discussed  the  merits  and  de-merits  of  this  measure  above 
(p.  204),  there  is  no  need  to  go  into  it  again. 

(b)  Higher  Education. — A  start  was  made  with  Higher  Education 
in  Natal  by  the  founding  of  the  University  College  at  Pietermaritz- 
burg.  It  was  a  descendant  from  the  Maritzburg  High  School 
(created  1863)  and  commenced  with  8  instructors  and  60  students. 
In  1923  the  student-roll  had  grown  to  228.  It  prepared  its  students 
for  the  examinations  instituted  by  the  University  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  This  body  also  set  the  papers  for  the  Matriculation 
Examination,  which  the  High  Schools  (which  were  always  directly 
administered  by  the  Natal  Education  Department)  used  as  their 
school  leaving  examination.  It  was,  however,  only  after  1898 
that  Natal  had  its  representatives  on  the  Council  of  the  University 

25  Author  of  several  works  on  education,  e.g..  School  Organisation,  Common 
Sense  in  Teaching,  etc.  Inspector  of  Training  of  Teachers,  H.M.  Board  of 
Education  of  England. 
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of  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 26  The  widespread  influence,  for  good  or  for 
ovil,  exercised  upon  South  African  Education  by  that  central 
examining  body  through  the  Matric  Examination,  can  hardly  be 
overestimated. 

P.  A.  Barnett  expressed  his  view  of  the  matter  as  follows  : 
"  Natal,  with  South  Africa  generally,  is  positively  hagridden  by 
examinations  ",  and  suggested  a  revision  of  the  Curriculum  and 
a  decentralisation  of  examinations  so  that  "  certification  may 
depend  less  on  any  final  examination  than  on  the  record  of  work 
done  through  the  whole  previous  year  ".27 

A  further  attempt  was  made  after  the  Boer  War  to  secure  a  certain 
amount  of  unification  in  educational  efforts.  The  recommendation 
of  the  Technical  Education  Commission  of  1905  for  uniformity 
of  certification  through  the  Transvaal,  Natal  and  Orange  Free 
State  ran  as  follows  : — 

"  The  granting  of  leaving  certificates  in  the  accredited 
schools  is  to  be  controlled  by  an  inter-Colonial  Council  which 
shall  take  into  account  the  actual  work  done  at  the  schools 
as  well  as  the  examination  results,  and  the  certificates  shall 
be  recognised  as  equivalent  to  matriculation  by  the  Transvaal 
Technical  Institute." 

At  about  the  same  time  as  the  College  was  started  at  Maritzburg, 
Durban  launched  a  Technical  Institute.  In  1912  both  these  institu- 
tions received  commodious  buildings.  In  1922  the  Engineering  and 
Commercial  classes  of  the  Durban  Technical  College,  as  it  is 
now,  received  University  status,  thus  supplementing  the  work 
at  Maritzburg.  The  Durban  Technical  College  is  the  largest  of 
its  kind  in  South  Africa,  having  1,635  students  (1921). 

(c)  Compulsory  Education,  for  which  practically  nothing  had 
hitherto  been  done,  received  a  vote  of  £15,000  from  which  full-time 
attendance  officers  were  appointed  to  assist  the  district  inspector 
in  rounding  up  the  children.  Not  much  could,  however,  be  effected 
by  this  measure,  since  it  conferred  no  authority  (a)  to  compel 
recalcitrant  parents,  (b)  to  demand  an  age  certificate,  (c)  to  demand 
a  medical  certificate  in  case  of  illness.  Another  reason  why  this 
kind  of  compulsion  was  abortive  was  that  education  was  not  free 
at  all.    The  Education  Commission  of  1909,  on  whose  recom- 

26  The  members  were  :  The  Hon.  J.  X.  Merriman  (later  Prime  Minister 
of  Cape  Colony),  Dr.  Cameron  and  Robert  Russell. 

27  Natal  Superintendent's  Report,  1902-3. 

Natal  seems  to  have  experienced  the  inconvenience  of  extraneous  examina- 
tions more  than  the  other  Provinces.  This  is  evidently  the  reason  why  it 
was  one  of  the  first  to  suggest  the  introduction  of  leaving  certificates  in 
schools. 
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mendation  this  measure  was  adopted,  maintained  that  if  the 
State  assisted  those  children  that  were  unable  to  pay  fees,  they  did 
not  see  the  need  of  free  education  as  the  logical  implication  and 
consequence  of  compulsory  education.  This  was  strange  since  as 
early  as  1871  the  necessity  of  Free  Education  as  a  correlate  of 
Compulsion  was  recognised  in  Natal  : 

"  In  a  new  community  such  as  this,  where  every  child  born 
should  be  recognised  as  an  addition  to  our  strength,  there 
seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  other  than  that  of  expense, 
why,  wherever  it  is  possible,  we  should  not  give  at  public 
cost,  to  every  child  the  chance  of  a  good  Primary  Education.''28 

In  1918  primary  education  was  made  free  and  a  very  elaborate 
system  of  bursaries  was  also  instituted  for  secondary  education. 

The  Extinction  of  the  Aided  Schools  : 

Up  to  the  year  1918  there  had  existed  three  classes  of  schools 
for  the  white  population  in  Natal : 

(a)  Government  Schools  which  the  State  supported.29  These 
were  chiefly  the  High  Schools  in  the  bigger  towns,  and  an  in- 
creasing number  of  Primary  Schools  throughout  the  country. 30 

(b)  Private  Schools. — It  would  not  be  fair  in  this  brief  account 
to  omit  mentioning  some  of  the  schools  which  have  sprung  up  in 
Natal  outside  the  Government  system.  In  Natal  private  effort 
has  flourished  with  more  success  than  in  any  of  the  other  Provinces.31 
In  some  instances  these  Private  Schools  are  denominational 
institutions,  and  in  others  mainly  exclusive  schools  for  the  rich 
(e.g.,  St.  Anne's  at  Hilton,  Epworth  in  Pietermaritzburg,  Hilton 
College,  St.  John's  at  Scottsville,  Wykeham,  Uplands,  etc.). 
Many  Private  Schools  and  even  Church  Schools  went  through  the 

28  Natal  Superintendent'' s  Report,  1871.  Natal's  white  population  in  that 
year  was  17,380,  and  out  of  about  3,000  children  of  school  age  only  2,485 
were  on  the  rolls  with  an  average  attendance  of  1,939. 

29  Fees  were  paid  in  these  schools  ranging  from  Is.  to  5s.  per  month,  ac- 
cording to  the  standard,  but  no  one  family  paid  more  than  10s.  per  month, 
and  free  education  was  given  on  the  production  of  a  satisfactory  certificate. 
At  the  Government  High  Schools  15s.  was  the  fee  for  the  lowest  division, 
and  20s.  for  the  highest  (in  1910). 

30  In  1910  there  were  in  the  country  districts  36  Government  schools  with 
over  3,000  children  in  attendance. 

31  A  reason  for  this  may  be  the  fact  that  of  the  Provinces  Natal  has  been 
most  under  English  influences.  There  may  also  be  another  reason:  "As 
soon  as  a  pioneer  district,"  says  Professor  Findlay,  "  loses  the  homogeneity 
of  social  conditions  by  reason  of  the  influx  of  wealth  and  culture,  all  sorts 
of  private  or  endowed  schools  are  created,  often  by  religious  communities, 
which  expresses  the  failure  of  the  public  system  to  meet  a  complex  situation." 
Quoted  by  John  H.  Lawlor  in  an  article  "  Education  in  Natal,"  p.  152  in 
A  Century  of  Progress  in  Natal,  1824-1924.    (The  Natal  Witness.) 
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successive  stages  of  first  becoming  Aided  Schools,  and  finally 
becoming  Government  Schools  (e.g.,  St.  Mary's  at  Pietermaritz- 
burg).32 

(c)  Aided  Schools  maintained  locally,  but  receiving  an  annual 
grant  based  on  the  attendance  of  pupils  and  the  results  achieved 
by  them  at  the  inspections.  "  Farm  Schools  "  also  fell  under 
this  heading. 

The  weakness  of  the  local  machinery  of  control  peculiar  to  Natal 
was  responsible  for  the  failure  of  the  Aided  Schools.  The  Govern- 
ment Schools,  being  stronger  financially,  outstripped  the  Aided 
institutions.  In  the  Cape  Province  the  very  reverse  was  the 
case.  Diagram  4  (p.  82)  showed  how  the  aided  system,  having 
been  put  on  a  financial  footing  by  the  1865  Act,  had  ousted  the 
last  Government  School  by  1873. 

As  a  result  of  the  weak  local  system  the  Aided  Schools  in  Natal 
were  naturally  served  by  weaker  teachers,  who  were  mostly  un- 
trained and  uncertificated.  As  these  schools  collapsed  the  Govern- 
ment took  them  over  one  after  another.  In  1916  there  were  5,000 
children  in  the  Government  Aided  and  600  in  the  Farm  Schools. 
These  institutions  constituted  the  weak  spot  in  educational  system, 
and  in  order  to  remedy  the  situation  two  courses  were  proposed  : — 

(a)  Better  salaries  in  Aided  Schools, 

(6)  Consolidation  of  smaller  schools,  which  were  to  be  taken 
over  by  the  Government. 

The  latter  plan  had  the  advantage  over  the  former  in 

(i)  being  more  efficient, 

(ii)  being  more  economical  in  starring, 

(iii)  furthering  intercourse,  and  thus  remedying  racial  feeling, 

(iv)  and  in  furthering  bilingualism.  33 

The  Government  followed  the  latter  course  and  took  over  all 
the  Aided  Schools  in  1918,  and  the  teachers  of  those  schools  were 
all  put  on  probation  for  6  months.  34 

This  measure  placed  education  on  a  firmer  basis,  but  at  the  same 
time  implied  greater  expense  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 
The  annual  expenditure  by  the  State  on  Education,  which  was 
about  £108,000  in  1910,  increased  to  nearly  £640,000  in  1921. 
The  accompanying  graphs  (Diagram  15,  p.  217),  will  illustrate 
the  immense  increase  in  the  scope  of  Education  since  Union. 

32  Information  given  by  F.  D.  Hugo,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Natal  Educa- 
tion Department. 

33  Natal  Superintendent's  Report,  1910. 

34  On  July  1st,  1918,  67  schools  with  2,300  pupils  and  123  teachers  were 
taken  over. 
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Conclusion  : 

In  the  above  chapter  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  describe  what 
has  been  done  by  this  province  in  the  development  of  Elementary, 
Scientific  and  Technical  instruction  or  to  outline  its  excellent 
program  of  Native  35  and  Indian  Education  and  its  progress  in 
Continuation  study  and  Teacher  Training  ;  our  special  object 
being  merely  to  outline  the  growth  of  educational  control. 

At  Union  each  Colony  received  a  Provincial  Council  with  an 
Administrator  as  the  chief  executive  head.  Most  of  the  important 
legislative  functions  of  the  Natal  House  of  Assembly  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Union  Parliament.  Education  "  other  than  higher  ", 
however,  fell  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Provincial  authorities. 
For  some  obscure  reason  the  financial  responsibility  in  educational 
matters  was  shifted  from  the  Superintendent  to  the  Provincial 
Secretary,  and  the  Accountant  of  the  education  department  was 
transferred  to  the  latter's  office.  The  implications  of  this  measure 
and  the  position  of  education  under  Provincial  Control  will  be 
discussed  presently  when  we  deal  with  all  the  provinces  conjointly 
in  the  fifth  part  of  the  book. 

The  following  figures  will  indicate  briefly  the  present  extent  of 
the  system  and  its  rapid  growth  since  Union  in  1910. 

1910.3B          1921. 37  Increase. 

No.  of  Pupils  (white).  .        14,000          24,257  73% 
Pupils  (white  &  cold.)        31,972  56,000(1919) 

Cost  to  the  State      ..     £108,000       £527,814  408% 

Population  (white)     ..       98,114  (1911  136,838  39.47% 

Census) 

Cost  per  head  of  Popn.        £106            £3  86  264% 

Cost  per  pupil  enrolled         £7  43           £21-76  193% 

Analysis  of  Expenditure  on  European  Education,  1921-22  : 

Cost.         %  of  Total. 

1.  Central  Administration   £18,912  3-58%38 

2.  Local  Administration   (Local  Boards 

and  Governing  Bodies)        . .        . .  £120 

35  See  Loram  :  The  Education  of  the  South  African  Native;  also  Thomas 
Jesse  Jones  :  Education  in  Africa,  in  which  the  Natal  system  of  Native 
Education  is  shown  to  be  one  of  the  most  enlightened  systems  of  Native 
Education  in  the  whole  of  Africa. 

36  Figures  taken  from  the  Official  Year  Book  of  the  Union,  No.  4. 

37  Figures  taken  from  the  Provincial  Finances  Commission  Report,  p.  83. 

38  Natal  spends  relatively  much  more  than  any  of  the  other  Provinces 
on  Central  Administration.  The  amount  is,  however,  a  smaller  percentage 
of  the  total  cost  than  the  amount  spent  by  any  of  the  other  Provinces  on 
Central  plus  Local  Administration.  On  the  other  hand,  Natal 's  expenditure 
per  pupil  is  the  highest  of  all  the  Provinces. 
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Cost. 

%  of  Total. 

3. 

Inspection  (including  Exams.) 

9,525 

1-83% 

4.  Medical  Inspection 

4.  904 

.700/ 

'V  /O 

5. 

Training  of  Teachers 

1  5  3Qtf 

9-030/ 
£1  vo  /0 

6. 

Primary  and  Secondary  Education  .  . 

397,687 

75-340/ 

7. 

Technical  and  Industrial  Education  .  . 

72,855 

13-79% 

8. 

Phj'sical  and  Mental  Defectives 

2,187 

•43% 

9. 

Pensions 

6,936 

1:31% 

SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTER  X. 


The  highly  centralised  system  which  is  unique  to  Natal,  though 
originated  in  the  period  described  in  the  previous  chapter,  only 
revealed  its  full  development  during  the  period  we  are  now  reviewing. 
The  following  were  the  chief  factors  in  the  movement  towards 
centralisation  : — 

(a)  The  weakness  of  Local  Control. — This  weakness  was  due  to 
there  being  no  specific  definition  of  the  duties  of  the  local  bodies, 
resulting,  on  the  one  hand,  in  a  confusion  between  the  functions 
of  laymen  and  experts  in  the  treatment  of  educational  concerns  ; 
and  on  the  other  hand  (which  was  much  more  often  the  case),  in 
the  total  absence  of  a  feeling  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
local  public. 

(6)  The  existence  of  the  Central  Council  of  Education  as  the  sole 
controlling  power  in  Educatiou  for  a  period  of  16  years  (since  the 
Council  was  a  more  or  less  representative  body)  seems  to  .have 
gradually  weaned  the  people  from  any  desire  for  local  control. 
And  when  it  was  abolished  in  1894,  no  objection  was  raised  to  the 
bureaucratic  education  department  that  took  its  place. 

(c)  The  social  composition  of  the  population  may  be  regarded  as 
a  final  factor  in  this  movement  towards  centralisation.  The  Dutch, 
who  were  always  very  insistent  on  the  right  of  local  self-determin- 
ation and  control,  had  left  the  country  before  the  education  system 
was  in  operation  ;  and  Natal,  being  now  overwhelmingly  English, 
lacked  that  element,  which  the  other  provinces  possessed,  and  to 
which  their  insistent  demands  for  local  control  may  very  largely 
be  ascribed. 

Shortly  after  Natal  had  received  Responsible  Government,  it 
abolished  the  Council  of  Education,  and  in  1894  established  a 
Department  of  Education  with  a  responsible  Cabinet  Minister 
at  its  head.  As  the  old  system  extended,  the  former  body  had 
become  too  cumbrous  to  deal  efficiently  with  Education.  Moreover, 
since  its  members  were  recruited  only  from  the  two  cities,  Durban 
and  Maritzburg,  it  was  inclined  to  neglect  the  rural  districts. 
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The  Superintendent  now  became  head  of  the  educational  system, 
but  everything  that  he  did  was  to  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Minister  of  Education.  Robert  Russell,  who  had  been  Superin- 
tendent since  1875,  was  followed  successively  by  P.  A.  Barnett 
in  1902,  C.  J.  Mudie  in  1904,  H.  R.  Dukes  in  1908,  Dr.  C.  T.  Loram 
in  1922,  and  H.  Bryan  in  1923. 

The  Boer  war  slightly  retarded  the  expansion  of  the  system. 
But  Natal  enjoyed  the  services  of  an  able  educator  in  P.  A.  Barnett 
in  its  endeavour  to  reorganise  the  system  after  the  conclusion  of 
peace  in  1902. 

Just  before  Union,  Natal  made  a  start  with  Higher  Education, 
and  also  introduced  compulsory  Primary  Education.  The  enforce- 
ment of  the  latter,  however,  was  handicapped  by  weak  spots  in  the 
legislation  and  by  the  fact  that  education  was  not  free.  An  effort 
was  also  made  to  establish  Local  Advisory  Committees,  but  the 
measure  proved  abortive  owing  to  causes  already  specified.  With 
the  increasing  lack  of  local  control  and  effort  the  Aided  Schools 
began  to  wane,  and  were  eventually  all  taken  over  by  the  Govern- 
ment. At  the  same  time  (1918)  Primary  Education  was  made  free. 

The  gradual  extinction  of  the  Aided  School  in  competition  with 
the  Government  School  was  symptomatic  of  an  increasingly  cen- 
tralised system  of  control,  and  in  that  respect  the  experience  of 
Natal  has  been  the  very  reverse  of  the  early  experience  of  the  Cape 
where  a  system  of  aid,  starting  to  foster  local  responsibility  and 
effort  from  1843  and  being  firmly  established  by  1865,  succeeded 
in  ousting  the  last  Government  School  by  1873  and  converting  all 
institutions  into  Government  Aided  Schools.  Its  success  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  consistent  with  the  genius  of  the  people. 

Recent  years  have  witnessed  changes  in  opposite  directions. 
Local  bodies  at  the  Cape  no  longer  have  financial  responsibility, 
the  central  body  having  gained  complete  control ;  while  in  Natal 
there  are  some  who  think  that  devolution  of  authority  is  essential 
for  lessening  the  work  of  an  already  overburdened  central  office. 

The  accompanying  graphs  are  explicit  enough  in  indicating  the 
tremendous  strides  that  Natal  has  made  in  educational  progress 
since  its  entrance  into  the  Union  in  1910. 

The  next  chapter  will  outline  the  development  of  education 
control  in  the  Transvaal  which,  in  wealth  of  stirring  incident 
and  kaleidoscopic  movement,  contrasts  as  sharply  with  that 
of  Natal,  as  does  the  swift,  and  ever-increasing  impetus  of  a 
turbulent  mountain  stream  with  the  steady,  placid  flow  of  a 
meandering  brook. 
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DIAGRAM  15. 
NATAL. 

Educational  Expenditure  and  School  Population  (1890-1922). 

Note. — The  after-effects  of  the  Boer  War  (1899-1902)  on  the  number  of 
pupils  ;  the  effect  of  the  retrenchment  period  after  1906  ;  the  increase  of 
school  population  due  to  Compulsory  Education  Act,  1909-10  ;  and  the 
rapid  increase  in  expenditure  after  1910  due  to  participation  in  Union  funds. 

The  small  proportion  of  Local  Contributions  reflects  the  system  of  cen- 
tralised control  fairly  accurately. 
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•  State  Expenditure  on  Ed.  in  Pounds. 
Local  Contributions  in  School  Fee3. 


 Total  No.  of  Pupils  in  School. 


The  influx  of  refugees  from  the  Transvaal  is  responsible  for  the  rise  in 
school  population  during  the  early  part  of  the  Boer  War. 
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NATAL  STATISTICS. 


Year. 

No.  of  Pupils. 

Expenditure. 

White. 

Total. 

By  State. 

Local. 

(European  & 

£ 

£ 

1859 

470  uon 

European 

)  910 

220 

I860 

1,383 

1,079 

1861 

1  ,U  /  O 

1,436 

1,406 

1862 

2,522 

1,930 

1863 

1  Q71 

3.052 

1,843 

1864 

1  ,OU-I 

3,188 

3,090 

1865 

1.744 

4,158 

3,061 

1866 

1,785 

4^498 

3,073 

1867 

1,771 

3,879 

2,667 

1868 

1,897 

3,999 

3,392 

1869 

2.309 

3,986 

5.156 

1870 

2,450 

4,097 

5,124 

1871 

2,511 

3,995 

5,964 

1872 

2.485 

4,138 

6,853 

1873 

2,836 

4.S80 

10,591 

1  874 

2,994 

5,022 

10,837 

1875 

3,293 

5,670 

13,420 

1876 

2,565  (Av.  Attendance) 

5,484 

11,868 

1877 

2,160  ,, 

6,159 

Figures 

1 878 

2,051  (2,437*)  ,, 

6,888 

not 

1879 

2,567     '  ,] 

available. 

1880 

2,987 

11,908 

1881 

3,098 

17,638 

1882 

3,420 

17,865 

1883 

17,824 

1884 

26,020 

1885  39 

3,922  39 

9,185 

18,723 

1886 

4,049* 

9,568* 

18,479 

23,380* 

3,039* 

1887 

3,991* 

8,471* 

17,809 

17,667* 

3,254* 

1888 

4,186* 

9,020* 

19,814 

23,465* 

5,826  (fees) 

3,653* 

1889 

4,703* 

9,612* 

22,739 

24,679* 

6,151  „ 

4,123* 

1890 

5,793 

11,241 

18,777 

2,201* 

1891 

6,399  (5,986*) 

12,282* 

39,669* 

12,471  ,, 

4,937* 

1892 

6,476  (6,184*) 

12,786* 

37,217* 

13,373 

4,859* 

1893 

7,139  (6,399*) 

12,817* 

37,100* 

4,809* 

1894 

6,476* 

13,992* 

37,388* 

Fees. 

5,109* 

1895 

7.608 

17,317 

40,681 

6,224 

1896 

8,180 

17,071 

45,998 

6,842 

1897 

7,685 

19,222 

45,457 

7,652 

1898 

8,675 

22,137 

52,399 

8,079 

1899 

9,419 

23,705 

56,048 

8,124 

1900 

10,511 

24,523 

57,264 

8,160 

1901 

12,509 

27,113 

60,742 

9,040 

1902 

10,494 

23,629 

69,426 

9,548 

1903 

10,467 

22,929 

82,881 

10,207 

1904 

11,338 

23,691 

98,748 

1905 

11,989 

25,607 

107^366 

12,032 

1906 

12,199 

27,309 

100,297 

12,337 

1907 

12,504 

28,847 

102,033 

14,222 

1908 

12,437 

30,589 

105,524 

14,928 

1909 

12,444 

29,114 

107,965 

15,040 

1910 

13,999 

31,972 

103,748 

16,103 

1911 

15,968 

36,221 

150,471 

19,367 

1912 

17,563 

40,862 

166.883 

20,362 
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NATAL  STATISTICS — continued. 


Year. 

No.  of  Pupils. 

Expenditure. 

White. 

Total. 

By  State. 

Local. 

(European  & 

non-European )  £ 

£ 

1913 

18,360 

44,508 

180,456 

21,655 

1914 

19,680 

47,720 

198,109 

21,871 

1915 

21,023 

49,347 

205,512 

22,889 

1916 

22,389 

52,397 

222,954 

24,061 

1917 

22,957 

54,715 

265,168 

26,767 

1918 

23,201 

54,832 

343,933 

21,071 

1919 

21,909 

51,462 

436,827 

17,322 

1920 

22,669 

56,868 

574,640 

18,957 

1921 

22,522 

60,174 

639,074 

22,922 

1922 

24,379 

62,303 

613,468 

Figures 

1923 

24,917 

64,080 

613,889 

not  available. 

These  figures  have  mostly  been  taken  out  of  the  available  Superintendent's 
Reports  for  the  different  years. 

39  From  1885  to  1911  I  have  used  the  figures  as  given  in  the  Official  Year 
Book  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

The  figures  from  1912  to  1921  have  been  taken  from  the  Natal  Superintendent's 
Report  for  1921,  which  are  different  from  the  corresponding  figures  in  the 
Year  Book,  the  latter  being  lower. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  denotes  white,  native,  Indian,  etc.  All  local 
contributions  from  1895  onwards  have  consisted  in  school  fees  only.  In 
years  previous  to  that  it  included  fees  and  perhaps  snail  payments  (some- 
times in  kind)  made  to  teachers  by  the  local  authorities. 

Figures  marked  by  an  *  have  been  taken  from  Robert  Russell's  Report 
(Appendix  B)  on  the  System  of  Education  in  Natal  in  Vol.  V.,  English  Board 
of  Education  Special  Report,  p.  210. 

This  illustrates  how  the  figures  vary  when  taken  from  different  sources, 
even  though  they  be  for  the  same  years.  This  is  the  chief  reason  why  the 
graphical  method  of  representing  these  facts  has  been  resorted  to  so  often, 
since  that  indicates  general  tendencies  and  is  not  affected  by  small  differences 
in  the  figures. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
EDUCATION  IN  THE  TRANSVAAL 
(1836-1922). 


(Chapters  XI.  to  XVI.  inclusive.) 


CHAPTER  XI. 


THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  CONTROL  IN  THE 

TRANSVAAL. 

A.  Early  Efforts  : 

The  Great  Trek  from  the  Cape  : 

Some  of  the  causes  of  the  emigration  of  the  Dutch  farmers 
from  the  Cape  Colony  in  1836  and  in  subsequent  years  have  already 
been  referred  to  in  the  chapter  on  the  early  English  Regime  at 
the  Cape.  To  be  sure,  the  reasons  were  of  various  kinds  with 
different  individuals.  Besides  the  "  land-hunger,"  there  were, 
as  we  saw  above,  reasons  which  arose 

"  from  an  unwillingness  to  be  ruled  over  by  a  foreign  power, 
from  the  absolutism  of  the  rule,  the  loss  of  their  local  governing 
bodies,  the  refusal  to  grant  them  representative  institutions, 
the  many  harsh  laws  made  for  the  better  treatment  of  the 
slaves,  the  absence  of  adequate  compensation  when  their 
slaves  were  set  free,  the  lack  of  protection  against  native 
attacks.  Most  important  of  all  the  factors  was  the  desire 
for  independence,  the  republican  spirit,  which  had  grown  strong 
by  a  slow  but  steady  process  during  the  18th  century,  the 
spirit  which  has  always  been  revealed  in  course  of  time  by 
colonies  planted  in  every  age  and  in  all  latitudes,  and  which 
at  the  Cape  had  been  cultivated  by  the  liberal  district 
government  arrangements,  by  the  vast  distances  of  the 
country,  and  by  the  looseness  of  the  government  of  the 
Netherlands  Company."  1 

As  the  farmers  trekked  eastward  and  north-eastward  in  various 
parties,  they  gradually  formed  themselves  in  the  course  of  several 
years  into  three  main  groups  settling  the  territories  now  called 
Natal,  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  the  Transvaal.  The  vicissitudes 
of  the  first  group  with  special  reference  to  their  education  were 
dealt  with  in  the  previous  chapter.  The  second  group  will  engage 
our  attention  in  the  next  and  the  last  group  will  be  dealt  with 
iii  this  chapter. 

1  Eybers  :  Select  Constitutional  Documents  Illustrating  S.  A.  History, 
1795-1910.    Introd.,  p.  xlv. 
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The  desire  for  independence  and  the  emphasis  on  personal 
dignity  was,  however,  so  strong  that — as  soon  as  these  Voortrek- 
kers  had  succeeded  in  clearing  for  themselves  a  habitable  territory 
in  the  north,  and  in  having  their  independence  recognised  2— the 
different  localities  which  had  been  settled  by  various  parties  at 
different  times  drew  away  from  each  other  and  grouped  themselves 
into  three  separate  little  Republics  (viz.,  that  of  Zoutpansberg.. 
Lydenburg,  and  the  "  South  African  Republic  ").  This  sub- 
division into  tiny  republics  seems  almost  absurd  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  all  told  they  were  not  more  than  6,000  families  resident 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Early  Efforts  in  Education  : 

Education  during  these  early  days  was  very  haphazard 
and  uncertain.  The  nomadic  life  of  the  people  prevented  the 
establishment  of  schools.  That  they  were  eager  for  education 
and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  practically  no  illiteracy 
amongst  the  people  are  beyond  doubt. 3  To  become  members  of 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  was  incumbent  on  all  young  people, 
and  therefore  necessitated  a  modicum  of  education  which  would 
enable  them  to  read  the  Scriptures. 

All  education  was  a  private  and  local  affair,  since  on  the  parents 
or  groups  of  parents  in  one  neighbourhood  fell  the  responsibility 
of  hiring  a  schoolmaster.  This  individual  was  generally  of  the 
vagabond,  itinerant  type  (described  in  Chapter  II.)  as  found  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Cape.  If  a  man  could  write  a  fairly  legible 
hand  and  looked  as  if  he  was  not  accustomed  to  manual  work,  he 
was  engaged.  He  would  trek  with  the  farmer  and  his  family  on 
their  wagon  as  they  moved  from  place  to  place  in  search  of  fresh 
pastures  for  their  cattle,  and  thus  "  ambulando  "  instruct  the 
children.  In  this  way  was  evolved  the  itinerant  schoolmaster 
who  was  for  more  than  a  generation  responsible  for  the  education  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  Transvaal  children. 4 

A  conservative  estimate  will  place  the  number  of  children  of 
school-going  age  at  about  1,700,  and  as  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  ascertain  there  were  less  than  a  dozen  of  these  schoolmasters 

2  By  the  Sandriver  Convention,  Jan.  17,  1852. 

3  Stuart  :  De  Hollandsche  Afrikanen  en  hunne  Republiek  in  Z.A.,  1854, 
Amst.,  p.  369  and  211. 

4  For  illustrations  of  such  masters,  see  Preller  :  Dagboek  van  Louis  Trigardt, 
1836-1838,  pp.  xcv,  xcviii,  57  et  seq. 

B.  Spoelstra  :  OnsVolkslewe,  p.  58  etseq.  A  good  account  of  early  education. 
Merensky,  Jeppelt,  etc.  :  De  Transvaal  Republiek  en  de  Hollandsche  Boercn, 
1876,  p.  71  et  seq.,  and  76. 
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all -told  amongst  them. 5  Probably  the  first  school  that  was  opened 
(22  April,  1837)  beyond  the  Vaal,  was  that  conducted  by  old 
Daniel  Pfeffer  during  a  few  months  of  quietude.  Shortly  afterwards, 
on  their  arrival  at  Delagoa  Bay,  this  old  man  died  at  the  age  of  78. 

A  close  connection  still  continued  between  education  and  the 
church.  With  the  exception  of  the  two  missionaries  already 
referred  to  above,  Erasmus  Smit  and  Lindley, 6  there  was  no 
clergyman  of  Dutch  Reformed  Church  of  the  Cape  (in  spite  of 
Avhose  advice  to  the  contrary  7  they  had  started  on  the  Trek)  to 
minister  to  their  spiritual  needs. 

Although  the  majority  of  them  lived  thus  for  years  without 
the  ministrations  of  the  Gospel,  yet  their  faith  was  not  weakened 
in  the  slightest  degree,  for  the  Bible  was  in  constant  use  in  every 
household.  It  was  practically  the  only  book  that  these  pioneers 
had,  and  they  clung  to  its  teachings  as  they  interpreted  it.8 

It  was  not  till  1848  that  the  Cape  Synod  began  to  show  an 
active  interest  in  the  fate  of  these  people  and  started  to  send  out 
occasional  deputations  of  ministers  to  visit  them.9  These  visits 
were  greatly  appreciated  and  generally  meant  a  revival  in  things 
spiritual  and  educational. 

Beginnings  of  State  Intervention  in  Education  : 

In  1851,  as  a  result  of  the  incessant  demands  of  the  people  for 
teachers  and  largely  through  the  co-operation  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church,  three  teachers  were  sent  out   from  Holland.10 

5  E.g.,  Daniel  Pfeffer  (Dagboek,  Louis  Trigart,  19  July,  1837),  Macdonald 
(Moodie  :  Records  I,  p.  378),  Erasmus  Smit  and  his  wife  (  ?).  (Dagboek,  Erasmus 
Smit,  20  June,  1837),  Alfred  Smith  (Moodie  :  Records  I,  p.  382),  VVynand 
Mare,  Tielman  Roos  (Memoirs  of  Paul  Kruger,  Vol.  I,  p.  13).  A  good  descrip- 
tion of  the  interior  of  one  of  these  schools  is  to  be  found  in  C.  J.  N.  clu  Plessis  : 
Uit  de  Geschiedenis  van  de  Zuid  Afrikaansche  Republiek  en  van  de  Afrikaners, 
pp.  310-323. 

6  Stuart,  op.  cit.  p.  171.    See  footnote,  p.  182  above. 

7  See  Preller  :    Voortrekkersmense,  I,  p.  135. 

8  Thus  Theal,  writing  on  the  period  before  1850,  says:  "During  these 
years  it  had  not  been  possible  to  have  schools,  and  the  most  that  parents 
could  do  for  their  children  was  to  teach  them  to  spell  out  with  difficulty  the 
easier  passages  of  the  Bible.  That  was  the  one  sole  volume  from  which  all 
the  history,  geography,  and  the  science  known  to  the  generation  that  grew 
up  in  the  wandering  was  derived.  And  the  simple  language  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, much  of  it  applying  to  a  people,  leading  a  similar  life  to  their  own, 
moving  about  in  a  wilderness,  depending  on  flocks  and  herds,  had  a  meaning 
for  them  which  it  cannot  have  for  dwellers  in  the  towns  of  Europe."  (Hist, 
of  S.A.,  IV.,  pp.  445-449.) 

9  Those  on  the  first  deputation  were  Revs.  P.  E.  Faure,  W.  Robertson, 
and  Andrew  Murray. 

1°  In  those  days  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  Holland  evinced  a  great 
deal  of  solicitude  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  emigrants. 

It  was  the  "  Amsterdamsche  Commissie  "  that  sent  out  the  abovementioned 
teachers.  (C.  Spoelstra  :  Het  Kerkelyk  en  Godsdienstig  Leven  der  Boeren 
na  den  Grooten  Trek,  Kampen,  1915,  p.  142.) 

15 
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H.  van  der  Linden  was  placed  at  Potchefstrooni  (Mooirivier), 
J.  W.  Spruyt  at  Rustenburg,  and  W.  Poen  at  Lydenburg.  It 
seems  to  have  been  the  idea  of  Prof.  Lauts  of  Holland,  by  whom 
these  men  were  selected,  that  education  in  the  Transvaal  was  a 
State  matter,  when  in  reality  education  had  hitherto  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Government,  except  that  the  private  itinerant  school- 
masters had  to  have  a  permit  from  the  Landdrost,  and  had  to  report 
to  the  Field-Cornet.  These  men,  therefore,  on  their  arrival,  betook 
themselves  to  the  Government  for  appointment.  There  was  some 
delay  at  first,  but  early  in  the  next  year  (March,  1852),  the  ap- 
pointments of  the  two  first  mentioned  received  the  sanction  of  the 
Volksraad,  (Art.  24).  Similarly  the  Lydenburg  section  which  main- 
tained a  certain  amount  of  independence  took  Poen  as  their  man. 11 

The  first  Regulations,  1852  and  1853*  : 

At  the  same  time  that  Van  der  Linden  received  his  official  ap- 
pointment the  Volksraad  also  passed  upon  a  set  of  13  Regulations 
framed  by  him.  This  was  the  first  attempt  to  formulate  the  very 
sporadic  methods  of  administering  education  that  there  prevailed 
over  the  country  at  the  time.  The  Volksraad  laid  down  in  brief 
that  though  the  State  made  the  appointment  of  the  teacher,  the 
locality  (gemeetebestuur)  had  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  school,  the  buildings,  furniture,  requisites,  etc.,  and  also  for 
the  teacher's  salary.  The  curriculum,  fees  and  holidays  were 
fixed,  nevertheless  the  teacher  was  to  be  allowed  a  great  deal  of 
freedom  in  his  methods  of  teaching,  provided  they  were  given  in 
a  religious  spirit. 12  Van  der  Linden's  school  was  opened  on  19 
July,  1852,  and  in  a  short  while  he  had  about  80  pupils.  His 
success  was,  however,  not  of  very  long  duration.  Dissatisfaction 
about  the  payment  of  the  salary  arose  at  first,  and  later  on  quarrels 
(in  which  he  figured  prominently)  amongst  the  teachers  in  the 
different  towns  did  a  great  deal  of  harm  to  the  progress  of  education. 

Shortly  afterwards  a  slight  change  came  in  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  educational  control.  It  was  gradually  transferred  from  the 
central  to  the  local  authority  (the  kerkeraad).  The  practical  out- 
come of  the  Van  der  Linden  Regulation  had  been  that  the  burden  of 
the  cost  of  education  really  fell  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Kerkeraad, 
and,  therefore,  it  was  a  natural  development  for  the  kerkeraad  to 
have  demanded  a  voice  in  the  appointment  and  examination  of  the 
teachers.   A  set  of  regulations  to  that  effect  was,  therefore,  drafted 

11  In  spite  oi  the  Lydenburg  V.K.  Besluit  Art.  lb,  1853  :  "  De  Volksraad 
is  ook  verplicht  een  opzicht  te  houden  over  de  scholen,"  Poen's  school  was 
a  private  institution.  In  1857,  the  Kerkeraad  decided  to  help  in  the  payment 
of  his  salary. 

12  "  Aan  alles  een  godsdienstige  strekking  te  geven." 

*  Copies  of  these  regulations  wera  published  for  the  first  time  in  the  T.ians  - 
vaal  High  Sshnol  Quarterly,  Juae,  1923,  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Lugtenburg. 
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by  Rev.  Dirk  van  der  Hoff  of  Potchefstroom  and  passed  by  the 
Volksraad  in  November,  1853.  He  was  at  the  same  time  also  ap- 
pointed as  supervisor  of  schools  (schoolopziener)  at  Potchefstroom 
and  also  as  ;'  Binnen  en  Buitenlandschen  Correspondent  voor 
Kerk  en  School  wezen." 

In  spite  of  his  efforts — and  sometimes  on  account  of  them  (for  he  13 
and  Van  der  Linden  and  a  few  other  teachers  got  mixed  up  in  a 
considerable  number  of  petty  quarrels  of  a  semi-political  nature) — 
education  reached  a  very  low  ebb  during  the  next  five  years.  It  is 
pitiful  to  read  again  and  again  the  almost  pleading  requests  of  the 
inhabitants  for  teachers.  14 

Constitutional  Provision  for  Education  : 

As  the  migrating  sections  became  more  or  less  stabilised  com- 
munities, they  began  to  look  at  their  government  and  their  education 
from  a  wider  and  more  national  point  of  view.  They  started 
to  draw  up  a  constitution.  Thus  in  the  draft  constitution  of  1855 
drawn  up  by  Pretorius  and  approved  by  Volksraad  on  5th  January, 
1857,  we  already  find  the  provision  for  education  which  was  later 
on  incorporated  as  Art.  24  of  the  1858  Constitution.  This  was  also 
the  constitution  under  which  the  three  separate  Republics  were 
united  into  what  was  known  as  the  South  African  Republic. 

The  significant  feature  about  the  constitution  is  the  reiteration 
of  the  theory  that  the  'people  are  the  source  of  all  authority  : 

"  The  people  will  have  no  equality  between  blacks  and 
whites.  The  people  will  have  no  slavery.  The  people  entrusts 
the  task  of  legislating  to  the  Volksraad,  the  Government 
to  the  Executive  Council,  defence  to  the  army,  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  to  the  landdrosts  and  jurors.  When  a  law 
is  passed,  it  cannot  as  a  rule  be  enforced  until  the  people  has 
signified  its  assent.  When  a  person  is  arrested  for  crime  this 
is  done  in  the  name  of  the  people.  Judgments  are  pronounced  in 
the  name  of  the  people,  and  when  proclamations  are  issued, 
they  end  with  the  words  :  God  save  Land  and  People."  15 

In  this  way,  Education,  together  with  Religion,  was  considered 
a  National  function.   Thus  Art.  24  of  the  Constitution  reads  : 

"  The  People  desire  the  building  up,  prosperity  and  welfare 
of  the  Church  and  State,  and  on  that  account  direct  that 

13  See  C.  Spoelstra  :  Kcrklyk  en  Godsdienstig  Leven  der  Boeren,  Ch.  XIII . 

14  E.g.,  "Zend  tog  een  onderwyser  voor  de  arme  jeugd.  God  zal  hurt 
zielen  van  ons  eisehen,  indien  wij  hen  in  die  diepe  onkunde  doen  voort- 
groeien."  R.  1767/57  Pretoria  Archives.  See  also  Stuart,  op.  cit.  pp.  171-72  for 
evidence  of  the  same  longing  for  teachers. 

15  Eybers  :   op  cit.  p.  lxix.    (Italics  mine.) 
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provision  should  be  made  to  satisfy  the  want  felt  for  Dutch 
Reformed  Ministers  and  Schoolmasters." 16 

Very  little,  however,  was  done  in  the  beginning  to  carry  this 
measure  into  effect,  for  the  Treasury  was  depleted  as  the  result 
of  wars,  and  the  farmers  rarely  could  be  got  to  pay  any  taxes. 

Constitution  of  the  Civil  Government  : 

In  order  to  follow  henceforward  the  administration  of  Education, 
it  will  be  well  briefly  to  outline  the  constitution  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment. 

When  the  pioneers  drew  up  these  provisions,  they  did  so  with 
their 

"  experiences  of  earlier  years  very  vividly  before  them.  What 
they  had  disliked  in  the  Cape  Colony  they  discarded,  what 
they  thought  had  suited  their  needs  they  retained — whether 
it  was  something  quite  old  or  something  very  novel  to  their 
experience  did  not  matter.  The  whole  document  becomes 
one  of  the  most  interesting  instruments  ever  published  in 
South  Africa,  if  it  be  read  with  this  obvious  fact  in  mind. 
There  was  e.g.,  the  insistence  that  a  member  of  the  Volksraad 
should  not  be  a  Government  official — a  protest  against  the 
position  that  had  existed  at  the  Cape  since  1652.  The  executive 
was  to  be  responsible  to  the  legislature.  The  State  was  to 
assist  in  maintaining  the  Church.  Courts  of  ianddrosts  and 
of  Ianddrosts  and  heemraden  were  elected  to  administer 
justice,  these  officials  being  selected  in  the  case  of  the  chief 
magistrates  by  the  Executive  Council,  but  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  people,  and  in  the  case  of  the  heemraden  by 
the  outgoing  heemraden,  but  again  subject  to  approval  by 
popular  consent.  A  High  Court  of  Justice  consisting  of  three 
Ianddrosts  was  appointed  to  go  on  circuit.    This,  and  the 

IS  "  Het  volk  verlangt  den  opbouw,  bloei  en  welvaart  van  Kerk  en  Staat, 
en  uit  dien  hoofde  voorziening  in  de  behoeften  aan  Nederduitsch  Hervormde 
Predikanten  en  Schoolonderwyzers." 

In  quoting  this  article  of  the  Constitution  in  his  Select  Documents  .  .  .  ., 
p.  367,  Eybers  has  erroneously,  I  think,  "  behoeften  van  "  instead  of  "  be- 
hoeften aan,"  and  consequently  translates  :  "  and  with  this  view  to  provide 
for  the  wants  of  the  D.  R.  ministers  and  teachers."  His  version  gives  the 
wrong  impression  that  there  were  already  a  number  of  ministers  and  teachers 
with  the  Voortrekkers  (which  we  know  was  not  the  case,  see  Preller  :  Voor- 
irekkersmense,  I,  p.  135),  and  that  they  were  in  need  of  financial  support  from 
the  Government  ;  instead  of  saying  that  there  was  a  manifest  need  for  ministers 
and  teachers.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  mentioned  here  that  when  these 
ministers  and  (some)  teachers  did  arrive  they  received  payment  also  from  the 
State — ministers  till  1874,  and  teachers  for  a  long  time  afterwards. 
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adoption  of  the  jury  system,  were  two  expedients  copied 
from  institutions  established  at  the  Cape  under  British  rule. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  Free  State,  the  natives  were  totally 
excluded  from  the  franchise,  and  military  officers  were  elected 
by  the  burghers."  17 

B.  Education  under  the  Education  Commission, 
1859-1867  : 

The  1859  Regulations  : 

Shortly  after  the  separate  sections  of  the  country  had  thus  been 
united  under  one  administration,  the  Government  appointed  a 
School  Commission  18  (April,  1859),  in  order  to  draft  a  set  of  regu- 
lations 19  which  would  systematise  the  prevailing  educational 
practices  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country.  Up  to  this  time 
the  only  education  worth  mentioning  had  been  that  given  with 
fluctuating  success  in  the  towns  of  Pretoria,  Potchefstroom, 
Lydenburg,  Rustenburg,  Zoutpansberg 20 ;  and  the  previous  regu- 
lations had  consisted  mostly  of  a  crystallisation  of  approved  educa- 
tional practice  in  these  towns.  Of  education  in  the  country  as 
a  whole  there  had  been  very  little  thought. 

In  these  regulations  we  find  now  really  the  first  instance  where 
the  State  begins  to  take  the  initiative  with  regard  to  Education. 

The  scope  of  the  curriculum  21  was  laid  down,  school-fees, 22  the 
yearly  vacations,  and  the  teacher's  salary 23  were  fixed.  Only 
members  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  were  allowed  to  teach, 
and  the  certificates  of  teachers  were  to  be  examined  by  the  School 
Commission. 24  This  body  had  also  to  conduct  the  annual  examina- 
tion of  the  pupils  and  award  prizes  to  those  that  "  have  distin- 

17  Eybers  :    loc.  cit. 

18  The  members  were  :  Goetz  (chairman),  Revd.  van  der  Hoff,  Messrs. 
Pretorius,   Lombard,  and  Poortman  (secretary). 

19  Published  St.  Ct.  No.  74,  20  May,  1859.  The  English  translation  in 
Laws  and  Resolutions,  1858.    (St.  Ct.  stands  for  Staats  Courant.) 

20  A  certain  Huet  did  temporary  teaching  work  here. 

21  "  Instruction  shall  be  given  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar 
and  language  study,  geography,  history  of  the  fatherland  as  well  as  general, 
Bible  history,  the  singing  of  the  Psalmen  and  Gezangen  as  used  in  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  and  singing  in  general."    (Art.  8.) 

22  Pupils  under  12  paid  Rds.  1.5.2.  and  above  12  years  of  age,  Rds.  2.0.0. 
Teachers  were,  however,  obliged  to  give  instruction  gratis  to  such  children 
who,  being  recommended  by  the  Kerkeraad  or  the  School  Commission,  could 
furnish  proof  of  their  inability  to  pay. 

23  In  the  case  of  Government  teachers  this  consisted  of  £75  p. a.  from  the 
State,  plus  fees,  a  free  house  and  a  plot  of  ground. 

2i  The  first  home-trained  teacher  examined  in  the  Transvaal  by  this  new 
examination  commission  was  C.  Botha  on  2nd  Mar.,  1860.  He  had  been 
trained  by  Van  der  Linden  at  Potchefstroom. 
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guished  themselves  by  their  diligence  and  orderly  conduct."  25  AU 
complaints  on  the  part  of  the  parents  had  to  be  made  to  the  School 
Commission.  The  teacher  was,  therefore,  protected  from  personal 
attacks  by  parents,  26  and  he  was  given  a  free  hand  with  regard 
to  his  methods  of  instruction,  etc.27 

The  Central  Government  soon  made  itself  further  felt  in  Educa- 
tion, when  a  little  later  that  same  year  (5  May,  1859),  as  the  result 
of  a  suggestion  by  Rev.  van  Heyningen  of  Lydenburg,  the  Volks- 
raad  appointed  a  Commission  of  Instruction,  consisting  of  four 
men, 28  as  a  permanent  body  responsible  for  all  education  in  the 
Republic.  The  duties  of  this  general  committee  were,  however, 
not  defined,  and  it  is  difficult  to  find  out  what  they  actually  did 
for  education. 

A  Period  of  Depression.  : 

Education  was  at  this  time  in  a  pretty  bad  state  ;  and  another 
i  reason,  besides  the  inaction  of  this  general  committee,  for  the 
lack  of  any  developments  in  education  was  that  civil  war  broke 
out  at  about  this  time.  No  sooner  had  the  Voortrekkers  hoisted 
their  motto  of  Union  :  "  Eendracht  maakt  macht  ",  than  they 
started  quarrelling  again  amongst  themselves.  Unfortunately 
teachers  chose  sides  in  these  inter-family  disputes,  with  the  result 
that  their  schools  suffered  greatly,  and  had  in  many  cases  to  be 
closed.  Arbitrary  action  on  the  part  of  the  Government 29  in 
the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  teachers  did  great  harm  to 
education.  After  1864,  things  quieted  down,  and  education  revived. 
Local  School  Committees  were  again  appointed  by  the  Government 
to  promote  education  in  the  towns. 30 

25  Art.  10.    The  regulations  of  1860  (St.  Ct,  No.  213.  Aug.  21,  18(57)  gave 
-.the  detailed  order  of  procedure  of  these  public  examinations  which  must 

have  been  a  solemn  occasion.  Every  member  present  had  to  be  dressed  in 
black.  A  facsimile  of  the  program  of  such  an  examination  in  reproduced 
in  the  V.  V.O.O.Z.A.  Gedenkboek,  p.  112. 

26  This  was  a  necessary  provision  because,  as  certain  events  in  1854  showed, 
an  irate  parent  would  think  nothing  of  marching  into  the  schoolroom  and 
threaten  to  settle  any  differences  of  opinion  between  him  and  the  teacher 
by  means  of  the  sjambok  or  other  forcible  means. 

27  Art.  9  stipulated  that  it  was  "  left  to  the  teacher  to  arrange  the  manner 
in  which  the  instruction  should  be  given,  if  only  it  secured  the  object  in  view, 
that  is  to  say,  the  development  of  the  mental  and  moral  faculties  of  the 
children." 

28  Revs.  P.  van  der  Hoff  and  van  Heyningen,  Mr.  Proes  (State  Attorney), 
and  H.  van  der  Linden  (Government  teacher),  a  Secretary. 

29  E.g.,  Stiemens,  Government  teacher  at  Pretoria  (later  Acting-Super- 
intendent of  Education,  1887-92),  was  caught  as  a  rebel,  and  imprisoned 
for  a  time  by  one  of  the  rival  parties. 

30  St.  Ct.,  12  July,  1864. 
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The  1866  Regulations  : 

Functions  of  the  General  Committee  of  Education  : 

It  was  not  until  1866  that  definition  was  given  to  the  scope 
of  this  general  committee. 31  Its  duties  and  functions  were  laid  down 
by  Government  as  follows  : — 

(1)  To  this  Committee  consisting  of  three  members  nominated 

by  the  Volksraad  is  entrusted  the  administration  of  all 
education  in  the  Transvaal. 

(2)  The  members  may  not  be  members  of  a  local  Committee 

but  must  possess  an  academic  degree,  32  and  belong  to 
the  Protestant  Church.33 

This  committee  further  : — 

(3)  Receives   the   applications   of   teachers,   examines  and 

appoints  them  34  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

(4)  Sees  to  it  that  where  possible  English  as  well  as  Dutch  be 
taught,  an  extra  teacher  to  be  appointed  if  required 
solely  for  that  purpose,  and  that  preference  in  every  case 
be  given  to  a  teacher  who  knows  also  the  English 
language.  35 

(5)  In  case  of  difference,  acts  as  a  court  of  appeal  between  the 

local  school  committee  and  the  teacher. 

(6)  Inspects  the  schools  as  often  as  possible. 

(7)  Has  the  right  to  convene  and  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
local  school  committees  in  order  to  assist  them  with 
counsel  and  information. 

(8)  Receives  a  yearly  report  from  the  local  bodies  on  the 

state  of  the  schools,  combines  these  into  one  whole,  and 
together  with  its  own  observations  presents  it  to  the 
Executive  Council. 

(9)  Within  the  limits  of  the  appropriation  administers  all 

money  as  it  sees  fit. 36 

31  St.  Ct.  No.  213,  21/8/67  ratified  and  republished. 

3-  "  Een  wetenschappelyken  graad  bezitten  " — whatever  that  may  mean. 

33  According  to  Arts.  2 1  and  24  of  the  Grondwet. 

34  The  appointment  was  sometimes  made  in  conjunction  with  the  local 
committee  concerned.    Art.  6  of  General  Regulations. 

35  This  indicates  that  the  Boers  were  not  naturally  averse  to  the  English 
language  as  such.  In  fact,  English  gained  ground  rapidly.  We  find  several 
English  teachers  in  the  schools  during  the  next  two  decades,  e.g.,  at  Pretoria 
H.  Stiemens  and  F.  N.  Jackson  taught  in  the  same  building  by  means  of  a 
system  of  parallel  classes.  At  Potchefstroom  at  about  this  time  out  of  62 
pupils,  22  received  instruction  through  English  only,  20  through  Dutch  only, 
and  20  through  medium  of  both  languages. 

33  Regulations  St.  Ct,  No.  213,  21  Aug.  1867. 
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This  Committee,  though  having  a  considerable  amount  of  freedom, 
was  sub-ordinate  to  the  Volksraad  which  fixed  the  yearly  appropri- 
ation 37  for  education  and  whose  President  had  the  power  to 
convene  and  attend  a  meeting  at  any  time.  The  scope  of  its  powers 
is  similar  in  some  respects  to  that  of  the  Education  Department 
of  to-day.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  the  responsibility  rests 
on  the  Head  of  the  Department  only.  With  the  exception  of  a 
short  period  (16  years),  in  Natal,  such  a  Central  Board  of  Control 
has  never  been  a  lasting  success  anywhere  in  South  Africa. 

Duties  of  the  Local  School  Committees  : 

The  duties  and  functions  of  the  Local  School  Committees  were 
likewise  outlined  in  detail.  A  local  school  committee  consisted 
generally  of  from  5  to  9  members  (all  of  whom  had  to  be  Protestants) 
and  had — 

(1)  to  supervise  the  school  generally,  and  further  its  welfare  ; 

(2)  to  visit  the  school,  for  which  purpose  two  members  were 

delegated  once  a  month  to  see  that  everything  went 
smoothly,  and  that  the  children  were  progressing  well. 
(No  derogatory  remarks  to  be  made  to  the  teacher  in  the 
presence  of  the  children)  ; 

(3)  to  receive  all  complaints  from  parents. 

(4)  to  conduct  an  annual  public  examination  of  the  pupils 
between  Christmas  and  New  Year  ; 

(5)  to  report  annually  to  the  General  School  Committee. 

(6)  The  Committee  could  dismiss  a  teacher  for  good  cause, 
pending  the  decision  of  the  General  Committee,  and,  in 
case  of  differences  of  opinion,  of  the  Executive  Council. 

A  model  set  of  domestic  regulations  for  a  local  school  committee 
together  with  a  detailed  order  of  procedure,  was  also  included  as  a 
guide  to  them  in  the  conduct  of  their  meetings. 

37  In  1866  £1,175  was  voted  for  the  salaries  of  ten  teachers.  The  cost  of 
buildings  and  equipment  is  not  known.  Even  though  the  President,  in  his 
opening  speech  of  the  1868  session  (St.  Ct.  No.  253,  21/10/68),  pointed  out 
that  the  funds  voted  for  education  were  not  adequate,  the  education  vote 
for  the  next  year  was  only  £1,200.  The  vote  for  the  year  ending  July,  1869, 
was  £1,750  (St.  Ct.  No.  259,  23/12/68),  being  the  salaries  for  25  teachers  of 
whom  13  were  district  (or  itinerant)  teachers  at  £25  p. a.  each,  and  the  rest 
Government  teachers.  For  the  year  1869-70  the  vote  was  £1,575  for  16 
teachers  (of  whom  10  were  Government  teachers  at  £150  p. a.).  For  church 
and  school  the  combined  vote  for  that  year  was  £2,700,  which  was  about 
10  per  cent,  of  the  whole  State  budget  (St.  Ct.  238,  13/7/69).  In  1872  it 
was  £1,975  (St.  Ct.  404,  23/1/72,  Byvoegsel  at  end  of  V.R.  Minutes  of  1872) 
and  18  teachers  were  employed  by  the  State.  In  1874  the  vote  was  £3,050 
(St.  Ct.  558,  30/12/74).  In  1875  the  State  paid  £3,200  for  28  teachers.  14 
of  whom  were  Government  teachers  at  £200  p. a.  each  (St.  Ct.  2/6/75  By- 
voegsel). 
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These  local  Committees  were  not  elected  by  the  parents  or  any 
local  people,  but  were  centrally  appointed  by  the  General  Committee 
which  also  appointed  the  teacher. 38 

From  the  miscellaneous  reports  sent  in  by  these  local  Committees, 
we  gather  that  they  received  the  school  fees,  and  out  of  that  paid 
for  the  repairs  of  the  school.  In  so  far  as  these  regulations  laid  down 
the  respective  duties  of  the  Government  Teachers  (i.e.,  the  teachers 
of  the  town  schools),  and  of  the  District  Teachers  (i.e.,  of  the 
rural  schools),  they  are  merely  a  repetition  of  the  Regulations 
issued  through  the  instrumentality  of  Van  der  Linden  in  1852. 
One  thing,  however,  seems  clear,  that  the  teacher  was  nearly 
always  regarded  as  a  State  servant,  even  though  in  some  cases  a 
part  or  whole  of  his  salary  was  locally  supplied. 

Further,  though  the  State  cared  nominally  for  education,  it  was 
really  the  Church  that  exerted  the  compulsion  necessary  to  bring 
children  into  school.  And  in  cases  where  this  failed  owing  to  poverty, 
the  church  made  the  necessary  provisions,  for  the  fees,  etc. 

C.  Education  under  the  Executive  Council,  1867-1874  : 

Even  though  the  President  in  his  opening  speech  at  the  Volks- 
raad  Session  of  186  7  39  said  that,  according  to  the  report 40  of 
the  General  Committee,  education  was  on  a  sound  footing,  there 
seems  to  have  existed  considerable  dissatisfaction  with  the  way 
in  which  education  was  administered.  When  one  reads  between 
the  lines  of  these  Volksraad  discussions,  it  seems  evident  that  most 
of  the  squabbles  over  education  at  this  time  were  due  to  the  diver- 
gent views  of  the  towns-people  on  the  one  hand  and  the  country 
people  on  the  other.  The  former  party,  with  the  Pretoria  Club, 
or  its  prototype,  as  its  rallying -point  was  in  those  days  a  powerful 
factor  in  the  government  of  the  country,  and  was  trying  to  fashion 
things  to  its  own  liking  and  convenience.  That  is  why  the  regu- 
lations before  1866  were  carried  out  practically  for  the  benefit 
of  the  urban  schools  only,  and  the  rural  population  did  not  count, 
or  was  considered  adequately  provided  for  by  the  "  Meesters  ". 

It  was  not  till  1866  that  rural  education  was  definitely  brought 
within  the  orbit  of  Governmental  intervention  (bemoeiing).  After 
1866  a  reaction  set  in,  and,  though  for  the  time  being  the  urban 
section — who  were  the  chief  supporters  of  President  Burgers — 
gained  the  day,  the  rural  section  had  its  turn  as  "  top  dog  "  after 
the  retrocession,  under  the  regime  of  President  Kruger.  The 

ZSSee  St.  Ct.,  14  June,  1864. 

«  St.  Ct.,  No.  216,  11  September,  1867. 

40  A  report  which  I  have  been  unable  to  trace. 
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dissatisfied  rural  section  at  this  juncture  laid  all  the  blame  on  the 
General  Committee  which  was  urban  in  its  inclinations. 

A  Superintendent  of  Education  Suggested  : 

Further  in  the  same  speech,  the  President  said,  "  I  should  like 
to  put  before  the  Volksraad  for  consideration  the  question  whether 
it  would  not  be  better  to  appoint  a  Superintendent  of  Education 
instead  of  a  General  School  Committee  ". 

The  General  Committee  of  Education  Abolished,  1867.   The  Executive 
Council  of  the  Volksraad  takes  its  place. 

The  dissatisfaction  voiced  by  President  Kruger  is  clearly  notice- 
able in  the  discussions  41  that  followed.  The  members  declared 
openly  that  the  General  Committee  was  of  no  use  and  that  under 
it  there  had  been  no  progress  in  education,  and  consequently 
resolved  to  abolish  this  committee  and  to  entrust  education  to  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  Volksraad  42  and  to  the  Local  School 
Committees . 

It  is  only  fair  to  point  out,  however,  that  the  much  maligned 
General  Committee  had  been  working  only  a  little  more  than  a  year 
under  the  newly  specified  regulations  of  1866.  Before  that  their 
duties  were  not  defined  at  all.  Either  the  men  themselves  were 
incompetent, 43  or  they  had  not  been  given  a  proper  chance,  since 
the  defects  certainly  did  not  lie  in  the  definition  of  their  functions 
which  was  admirable  in  many  ways. 

In  his  opening  speech  44  of  the  next  session,  the  President  again 
brought  forward  the  suggestion  that  it  might  be  advisable  to  entrust 
the  superintendence  of  education  to  another  body  or  person, 
since  the  Executive  Council  found  the  ordinary  work  too  much 
to  be  able  also  to  attend  adequately  to  education.  The  Volksraad, 
however,  seemed  afraid  of  this  idea  and  continued  postponing  its 
discussion  till  it  was  ultimately  shelved.  Education,  therefore, 
continued  to  be  administered  centrally  by  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  Government  for  the  next  8  years.   In  one  respect  the  position 

n  Volksraad  Minutes,  St.  Ct.  245,  20th  May,  1868. 

42  This  body  called  the  "  Uitvoerende  Raad,"  consisted  of  the  State  Pre- 
sident (elected  for  5  years  by  a  general  election  throughout  the  state),  the 
State  Secretary  (elected  by  the  Volksraad  for  4  years),  and  three  unofficial 
members  chosen  for  3  years  by  the  Volksraad. 

43  It  is  said  that  Proes  was  scarcely  ever  sober  at  the  meetings,  and  that 
Van  der  Linden,  who  was  also  in  charge  of  the  State  Treasury  for  a  time, 
was  unable  to  give  proper  account  of  the  funds  entrusted  to  him  and  was 
as  a  result  sentenced  for  10  years'  imprisonment.  (See  V.  R.  Minutes,  March. 
1868.)  This  period  was,  however,  shortened  and  he  was  soon  afterwards 
SGt  tree 

«  St.  Ct,,  No.  253,  21  October,  1868. 
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of  this  authority  Mas  anomalous,  since  the  old  1866  regulations 
(of  which  an  essential  feature  was  the  constitution  of  the  Educa- 
tion Committee  as  the  educational  authority)  still  remained  in 
force.  In  the  meantime  certain  draft  ordinances  were  drawn  up 
(e.g.  in  1867),  but  they  were  never  passed. 

A  Committee  of  five,  however,  was  appointed  under  the  Executive 
Council  to  examine  applicants  for  the  position  of  Government 
Teacher. 45 

This  idea  of  having  a  Superintendent  took  several  years  to  mature. 
In  the  meantime  there  elapsed  a  feAV  years  of  experimentation.46 

An  Experimental  Period  : 

The  South  African  Republic  was  at  this  time  passing  through 
rather  a  difficult  period  with  regard  to  her  foreign  relations,  being 
on  the  one  hand,  harrassed  by  the  natives,  with  whom  she  tried 
to  maintain  friendly  relations  by  means  of  futile  treaties,  and  on 
the  other  hand  being  a  Naboth's  vineyard  in  the  eyes  of  colonial 
and  imperial  commercial  interests. 

There  was,  therefore,  an  intense  desire  throughout  the  Republic 
to  obtain  as  President  a  man  of  education  and  ability  to  contend 
with  the  British  High  Commissioner.  All  other  qualifications  were 
regarded  as  of  secondary  importance  to  ability  in  this  respect. 
Themselves  without  much  book  education,  the  burghers  believed 
for  the  moment  that  an  educated  President  could  put  their  affairs 
right,  for  they  did  not  and  could  not  recognise  that  they  were  not 
contending  with  an  individual,  but  with  the  will  of  a  mighty  nation, 
whose  opinions  had  undergone  great  changes  since  the  middle  of 
the  century.  Since  there  was  no  one  in  the  Republic  with  the 
qualifications  they  needed,  the  Volksraad  hastily  resolved  that  an 
outsider  should  be  nominated  for  President. 47 

Burgers  becomes  President  (1872)  : 

At  first  they  tried  to  persuade  President  Brand  of  the  Orange 
Free  State  to  accept  nomination  ;  but  he  rejected  their  overtures. 
They  then  selected  the  Rev.  Thomas  Francois  Burgers,  then 
clergyman  at  Hanover  in  the  Cape  Colony.  Mr.  Burgers,  who  was 
a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest  Cape  families,  was  a  man  of  engaging 
manners,  with  the  power  of  fascinating  those  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact.    He  had  received  a  good  education  at  Utrecht,  in  the 

*5  St.  Ct.,  5  May,  1809. 

45  The  position  relegated  to  education  and  religion  by  Pretorius  in  his 
new  Draft  Constitution  of  1871  (shortly  before  his  resignation),  was  by  far 
too  modem  for  his  day,  and  this  fact  hastened  his  downfall  as  it  did  in  the 
ca.se  of  his  successor.    (St.  Ct.,  4  September,  1871  and  5  September,  1871.) 

47  Theal  :   Progress  of  S.A.,  p.  397. 
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Netherlands,  and  was  recognised  everywhere  as  a  man  of  high 
ability.  He  had  adopted  theological  views  that  were  certainly  not 
orthodox,  and  an  attempt  was  therefore  made  to  oust  him  from  his 
position  as  clergyman  of  Hanover,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed 
by  the  Government.  In  a  series  of  trials  before  the  Presbytery  of 
Graaff-Reinet  and  the  Supreme  Court  at  Cape  Town,  ending  in  an 
appeal  by  his  opponents  to  the  Privy  Council  of  England,  he  had 
conducted  his  case  with  the  greatest  skill. 48  This  was  the  man  the 
burghers  of  the  S.A.  Republic  thought  they  wanted,  a  man  who, 
though  an  Afrikander,  was  as  unlike  themselves  in  disposition  as 
in  religious  thought. 49  He  was  nominated  a  candidate,  elected  by 
a  large  majority,  and  on  the  1st  of  July,  1872,  took  the  oath  of 
office  as  President. 

Burgers  found  the  finances  of  the  Republic  in  their  normal 
condition,  that  is  to  say,  the  Treasury  was  empty.  Contrary  to 
anticipation  he  succeeded  in  raising  loans,  and  at  once  proposed 
big  schemes  to  work  out  the  salvation  of  his  country.  He  obtained 
authority  from  the  Volksraad  to  proceed  to  Europe  to  carry  out 
these  large  plans.  He  wanted  in  the  first  place  to  obtain  means 
for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  Pretoria  to  Lourenco  Marques, 
which  would  make  the  Republic  independent  of  the  British  seaports 
in  Natal  and  the  Cape  Colony.  Secondly,  he  proposed  to  engage 
a  staff  of  educated  officials  and  trained  teachers  for  the  schools 
which  he  intended  to  establish  throughout  the  country,  and  lastly, 
he  intended  to  induce  people  with  modern  ideas  to  migrate  to  his 
part  of  South  Africa  and  strengthen  the  population.  In  order  to 
further  these  objects  he  proceeded  to  Holland  in  1875  where  he 
had  an  enthusiastic  reception. 

A  Revival  in  Educational  Thought  : 

Under  the  impetus  of  his  personality  there  seemed  to  come  a 
great  revival  in  educational  thought  in  the  Transvaal  at  least  at 
this  time. 50 

At  the  beginning  of  the  1873  Session,  the  Executive  appointed 
a  Committee  to  prepare  a  Scheme  of  Education  for  the  S.A.  Republic. 
In  a  short  time  this  scheme  was  drawn  up  and  submitted  to  the 
President.  He  did  not  like  it.  It  was  not  modern  enough.  It  had 
too  many  17th  century  ideas  in  it — and  it  was  consequently  rejected. 
In  the  course  of  the  year  a  new  draft  was  prepared,  this  time 
in  keeping  with  Burgers'  views.    The  President  did  not  seem  to 

48  A  brief  and  interesting  outline  of  this  dispute  will  be  found  in  J.  du 
Plessis  :   Life  of  Andrew  Murray  (1919),  Chap.  X. 

49  Theal  :    Progress  of  South  Africa,  p.  398. 

°°  See  Burgers  :  Schetsen  uit  de  Transvaal  (1872),  p.  19. 
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realise  that  most  of  the  burghers  were  still  dominated  by  the 
ideas  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  and  hence  this  new  scheme 
may  very  well  be  compared  with  the  De  Mist  Ordinance  of  1805 
in  the  Cape  Colony,  both  with  respect  to  its  initial  conception  and 
its  ultimate  failure.  The  ideas,  like  those  of  De  Mist  were  too  far 
ahead  of,  and  diametrically  opposed  to  the  religious  convictions 
of  the  majority  of  the  people. 

The  1873  Report  of  the  Pretorian  Committee  : 

In  the  first  place,  this  scheme  proposed  to  introduce  a  State 
system  of  Education  which  should  be  truly  National.  Secondly, 
if  it  was  to  be  truly  National  and  be  the  welding  force  for  binding 
together  that  "  variety  of  original  Nationalities  ",  it  would  have 
to  be  impartial  with  regard  to  religion,  since — 

"  the  adoption  of  any  one  form  of  Christian  belief  as  the 
distinctive  religion  of  the  scholastic  system  of  this  State 
would  make  the  introduction  of  any  State  Scheme  thus 
modified,  so  unpopular  and  difficult  to  carry  out,  that  the 
education  development  of  this  country  in  a  truly  National 
sense,  would  become  an  impossibility  for  a  long  time  to 
come." 

Careful  analysis  shows,  however,  that  this  scheme  was  not 
entirely  secular,  for  it  distinctly  laid  down  that  the  desires  of  every 
parent  could  be  satisfied  if  he  had  a  voice  in  the  appointment  of 
the  particular  person  who  was  to  be  the  master  of  his  children. 
"  If  the  Central  Board  do  but  insist  that  the  Avishes  of  every  parent- 
be  most  scrupulously  respected,  the  Education  of  the  religious  and 
moral  feelings  of  our  children  may  well  be  left  to  such  men  to  con- 
duct as  they  shall  see  fit." 

The  Report  1  itself  was  divided  into  3  main  parts  which  we  shall 
briefly  outline  : — 

(1)  The  Educational  Scheme  itself. 

1  This  very  important  document  was  framed  by  a  committee  appointed 
on  18th  February,  1873,  and  consisting  of  W.  Skinner,  P.  J.  Marais,  Th.  W. 
Struben,  John  Rhind,  M.D.,  James  Buchanan.  It  was  issued  30th  March, 
1873,  strangely  enough  in  the  English  language.  This  was,  however, 
"typical  of  the  days  between  1866  and  1877  when  the  English  language 
was  extremely  popular  throughout  the  Republic."  Until  very  recently  the 
only  knowledge  that  we  had  of  this  report  was  through  references  to  it  by 
Van  Gorkom,  Lyle,  and  Du  Toit  in  their  reports  ;  and  it  had,  therefore,  been 
considered  lost  until  the  writer  came  across  a  Dutch  translation  of  it  among 
some  scattered  papers  in  the  Union  Building  Archives  in  December,  1921. 
At  about  the  same  time  and  quite  independently  of  the  writer,  Mr.  A.  H. 
Lugtenburg,  M.A.,  of  Pretoria,  discovered  the  English  (original)  version 
in  the  Transvaal  Education  Department.  This  he  published  in  the  Transvaal 
High  School  Quarterly  (September,  1923),  from  which  text  the  writer  made 
the  above  excerpts,  being  presumably  the  original. 
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(2)  A  statement  exhibiting  that  scheme  as  a  financial  possibility. 

(3)  A  body  of  rules  limiting  and  defining  more  exactly  the 

powers  of  the  different  persons  whose  functions  have 
already  been  specified  in  our  first  section. 

1 .  The  Educational  Scheme  Itself : 

"  A  High  Commission  is  to  be  appointed  as  the  Central 
Board  of  Education,  consisting  of  five  Commissioners,  and 
into  the  hands  of  this  Board  the  whole  educational  interests 
of  this  country  (taking  the  phrase  in  its  very  widest  and 
most  complete  sense)  should  be  entrusted." 

"  Between  the  Central  Board  and  the  rest  of  the  system 
we  should  put  a  gentleman  to  be  styled  the  Principal,  to 
whom  should  be  subordinated  every  other  Master  and  every 
scholar  in  the  system." 

This  Principal  was  at  the  same  time  the  Executive  Head  of  the 
whole  system  (i.e.  Superintendent)  with  a  seat  on  the  Central 
Board — and  also  the  Headmaster  of  the  "  Pretorian  Institute  ", 
where  he  had  to  do  practical  teaching  in  conjunction  with  a  duly 
qualified  staff. 2  Second  in  command  was  to  be  the  Vice -Principal, 
or  Sub -inspector,  who  at  the  same  time  had  to  occupy  the  position 
of  Principal  in  the  Upper-grade  School  at  Potchef  stroom . 

There  were  to  be  nine  Local  Schools,  one  in  each  district  of  the 
state  and  the  master  of  each  of  these  schools  had  to  be  the  edu- 
cational leader,  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  the  Principal  and  the 
Central  Board  informed  about  the  conditions  of  the  district. 
Under  these  were  to  be  Rural  Teachers  who  should  bring  education 
to  the  remoter  parts  of  the  country.  Due  emphasis  was  placed  on 
the  qualifications  and  remuneration  of  these  rural  teachers. 

A  Bursary  Scheme  was  outlined  to  enable  needy  and  deserving 
children  to  rise  to  any  level  of  education  they  might  desire. 

Much  emphasis  was  placed  on  Inspection  and  Examination  : 
':  Every  scholar  must  come  to  a  certain  prescribed  point  of  efficiency, 
while  any  increase  in  the  salaries  at  present  given  to  the  teachers 
must  depend  on  the  number  of  his  efficient  children  ".3 

That  the  conception  of  education  was  a  more  enlightened  one 
than  that  then  prevalent  in  South  Africa  can  be  gathered  from  the 
following  : 

"The  committee  do  not  think  that  they  would  be  doing 
their  duty  did  they  omit  to  express  a  very  decided  opinion 

2  Cf.  the  scheme  proposed  by  Sargant  after  the  Boer  War.  See  Diagram 
19,  p.  308  below. 

3  A  kind  of  payment-bv-results  proposition. 
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that  in  a  country  like  this,  every  local  school  ought  to  have 
its  collection  of  local  specimens  of  natural  history,  if  not 
of  curiosities  ;  that  Potchefstroom,  and  above  all  Pretoria, 
ought  to  be  distinguished  by  carefully  made  collections  of 
specimens  of  all  our  plants,  animals,  minerals  and  industrial 
products,  to  say  nothing  of  the  thousand  rare  specimens  and 
curiosities  the  scientific  world  elsewhere  would  die  to  know 
and  see." 

2.  The  Financial  Possibility  of  the  Scheme  : 

The  Revenue  was  to  be  gathered  as  follows  :  Grant  from  the 
State  to  be  £1,975,  plus  an  additional  £700.  A  subscription  of 
£700  at  £10  each  from  70  citizens.  The  rest  was  to  come  from 
tuition  fees.  (In  Local  Schools  these  were  2s.  6d.  per  month.  Boys 
and  girls  in  Upper  Schools  were  to  pay  respectively,  £10  and 
£7  10s.  p.a.) 

The  Total  Income  amounted  to  £4,919.  This  was  to  be  expended 
chiefly  on  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  officers  (34  all  told),  on  rent, 
on  buildings,  on  Natural  History  Exhibitions. 

The  Principal  received  £500  plus  an  addition  of  £100  for  his 
work  as  Inspector,  and  the  Vice-  Principal  £400  plus  an  additional 
£50  as  Sub -Inspector. 

3.  The  following  are  the  chief  points  in  the  Rules  and  Regulations  : 

Three  of  the  five  members  of  the  Central  Board  were  to  be 
elected  by  the  subscription-payers,  and  two  nominated  by  the 
Government.  Their  tenure  was  to  be  three  years  and  they  retired 
by  twos  in  rotation. 

This  body  had  complete  financial  independence  and  responsibility, 
receiving  all  moneys  and  owning  all  property  in  connection  with 
education. 4  The  State,  however,  gave  a  fixed  grant  (£1,975), 
as  well  as  £1  for  every  £1  raised  by  subscription.  It  was  not  the 
parents  but  those  who  -paid  the  subscription  that  had  the  vote. 

The  Central  Board  had  the  power  of  appointing  all  masters  or 
mistresses  of  whatever  grade  and  the  power  also  of  dismissing 
them.  The  Board  should  meet  regularly  once  a  quarter.  An  annual 
Report  was  to  be  printed  surveying  the  whole  system. 

Criticisms  of  the  Scheme  : 

The  chief  defect  of  this  scheme  lay  in  the  fact  already  pointed  out, 
that  it  was  too  modern  and  too  secular  for  the  people  of  the  country. 


4  CJ.  the  ideal  of  fiscal  independence  striven  at  to-day  by  the  American 
School  Boards. 
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The  following  diagram  illustrates  this  scheme  at  a  glance  : — 
DIAGRAM  16. 

Scheme  of  Educational  Organisation  for  the  Transvaal  as 
Proposed  by  the  Pretorian  Committee  of  1S73. 
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Note. — The  Vice-Principal  is  directly  responsible  for  the  supervision  of 
the  four  town  schools  that  fall  within  the  Potchefstroom  area.  The  Prin- 
cipal Inspector  is  nominally  responsible  for  all  nine  town  schools,  but  directly 
only  for  the  five  within  the  Pretoria  area.  Each  town  headmaster  supervises 
the  rural  schools  nearest  to  his  town. 
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Then,  too,  the  control  was  too  highly  centralised.  There  was  not 
a  single  word  about  any  form  of  Local  Control.  The  Central 
Board  did  everything  :  it  appointed  and  dismissed  teachers,  collected 
the  fees  and  was  empowered  to  use  all  moneys  and  all  property 
for  any  purpose  that  worked  for  the  good  of  the  education  of  the 
nation. 

In  spite  of  its  defects,  however,  we  feel  at  once  that  this  scheme 
has  escaped  the  fetters  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  of  education. 
It  has  a  conception  of  education  that  is  wide,  that  sees  it  in  relation 
to  life  as  a  whole,  and  not  merely  as  confined  within  the  walls  of 
the  schoolroom.  It  encourages  Museums,  awards  prizes  for  speci- 
mens, exhorts  the  unschooled  farmers  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
natural  phenomena  around  them — and  places  the  school  buildings 
at  the  disposal  of  the  ivhole  community  for  its  use  after  school 
hours.  In  fact,  it  comes  as  near  the  20th  century  idea  of  the 
school  as  a  community  centre  as  anything  we  have  in  the  country 
to-day. 

The  State  Secretary  s  Circular  ,  (1873)  : 

The  Volksraad  was  evidently  not  quite  satisfied  with  this  report 
as  a  basis  of  legislation,  and  so  we  find  them  requesting  5  the 
State  Secretary  to  frame  another  report  on  education  as  fully  as 
possible.  As  a  result  he  issued  a  Circular  of  14  questions  to  all  the 
landdrosts  (i.e.,  District  Magistrates),  asking  for  information  on  the 
number  of  children  in  and  out  of  school,  the  amount  of  illiteracy, 
the  ability  of  teachers,  etc.  .  .  .  "  so  as  to  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  frame  a  sound  and  well  thought-out  plan  of  education." 

Only  a  few  replies  to  this  circular  seems  to  be  extant,  but  no 
further  mention  or  trace  of  this  contemplated  report  by  the  State 
Secretary  can  be  found.  It  may,  however,  be  the  State  Secre- 
tary's scheme  that  eventually  constituted  the  draft  of  the  Burgers' 
Act,  although  no  direct  evidence  has  as  yet  been  produced  for  this 
surmise. 

D.  Education  under  The  Burgers'  Act,  1874  : 

The  Formation  of  a  State  System  under  a  Superintendent : 

Act  4  of  1874,  6  which  we  shall  henceforward  call  the  Burgers' 
Act — provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  education 
under  a  State  Education  Department.     In  what  follows,  the 

5  Volksraad  Resolution.  23  Mav,  1873. 

6  Published  in  the  St.  Ct.,  No.  550,  4  November,  1874. 

In  view  of  subsequent  criticisms  of  the  law,  it  is  perhaps  well  to  quote 
the  Preamble  :   "  Nademaal  het  noodig  bevonden  is,  dat  de  inrigting  van 
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organisation  by  which  this  system  was  to  be  administered  and  the 
effects  on  education  will  be  briefly  discussed. 

The  Ventral  Authority  : 

The  experience  of  the  past  with  Central  Boards  or  Committees 
to  administer  State  Education  evidently  made  the  framers  of  this 
law  suspicious  of  that  idea  since  no  mention  whatever  is  made  of 
such  a  board, — in  spite  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Commission 
of  1873.  Instead,  a  department  of  education  as  chief  depot  for 
school  equipment  and  material  under  the  immediate  supervision 
of  the  Superintendent  is  to  be  established.  Responsibility  for  the 
system  is  now  centred  in  one  man  instead  of  being  distributed  over 
a  whole  committee — where  it  was  so  easily  shifted — as  was  the  case 
after  1859.  The  Superintendent,  however,  was  directly  responsible 
to  the  Volksraad  and  its  Executive  Committee  to  whom  he  had  to 
present  an  annual  report  on  the  state  of  the  schools,  the  amount 
of  money  spent,  and  submit  to  it  an  estimate  for  the  following 
year.  His  term  of  office  was  seven  years  and  his  salary  £600  per 
annum.  He  had  to  visit  the  schools  as  far  as  possible  in  person  at 
least  once  a  year,  and  decide  in  the  case  of  disputes  between  teachers 
and  school  committees. 

Local  Authorities  : 

The  Burgers'  Scheme,  though  generally  supposed  to  be  a  State 
system  of  education,  considerably  increased  the  powers  of  local 
bodies .  For  the  first  time  in  the  Transvaal  they  were  locally  chosen 
by  the  citizens  of  each  ward  or  district,  the  Veldcornet,  or  Landdrost 
being  ex-officio  chairman.  The  principal  of  the  school  also  had 
a  vote  except  in  matters  pertaining  to  himself  and  his  staff. 
Formerly  these  bodies  had  been  centrally  appointed. 

Their  f  unctions  were  briefly  as  follows  : — 

(1)  They  were  empowered  to  choose  and  dismiss  their  own 
teachers,  subject,  however,  to  the  approval  of  the  De- 
partment from  which  a  teacher  had  in  every  case  to  obtain 
a  licence  to  teach. 

(2)  They  established  new  schools,  and  chose  the  site,  etc. 

het  openbaar  onderwys,  met  eerbiediging  van  ieders  godsdienstige  begrippen, 
door  de  wet  worde  geregeld,  gelyk  dezelve  van  staatswege  geldelyke  onder- 
steuning  vindt,  en  nademaal  het  noodig  is  dat  overal  in  het  land,  en  zooverre 
het  mogelyk  is  van  Regeringswege  voorziening  worde  gemaakt  voor  voldoend 
openbaar  onderwys,  en  dat  het  onderwys  zoo  ver  mogelyk  vry  zal  zyn,  behoudens 
het  toezieht  der  Regering  en  behoudens  het  onderzoek  naar  de  bekwaamheid 
der  onderwyzers  en  onderwyzeressen  .  ,  ."    (Italics  mine.) 
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(3)  They  saw  to  the  erection  of  an  adequate  school  building 

and  to  the  supply  of  furniture.  This  the  Superintendent 
had  to  approve. 

(4)  As  corporate  bodies  they  could  own  the  school  property, 

and  all  existing  buildings  were  registered  in  their  name 
free  of  charge. 

(5)  They  arranged  for  the  annual  public  examinations  and  the 

distribution  of  prizes,  and  had  to  rouse  general  interest 
in  the  activities  of  the  school. 7 

(6)  The  treasurer  of  the  school  committee  collected  the  fees, 

received  the  government  grant,  and  with  these  paid 
the  teacher. 

(7)  A  Report  on  the  state  of  the  school  was  to  be  sent  to  the 

Superintendent  every  month. 

This  law  was  actually  put  into  operation  in  1876.  In  that  year 
we  find  18  committees  being  formed.  They  did  not,  however, 
prove  much  of  a  success.  In  a  few  places  where  there  was  an 
energetic  person  to  push  matters  on  they  succeeded,  but  on  the 
whole,  the  Transvaal  was  not  ripe  yet  for  such  a  system.8  There 
ivas  too  much  local  power  ivith  too  little  responsibility.  Though 
strictly  speaking  a  State-Aided  System,  in  actual  practice  it  worked 
out  that  the  State  paid  nearly  everything,  as  can  be  seen  from 
the  financial  estimates.  9  In  many  cases  the  formation  of  a  school 
committee  was  but  the  necessary  preliminary  for  the  receiving 
of  the  State  money,  and  in  other  cases  such  committees  were 
started  merely  to  uphold  their  "  rights  ". 

"  In  some  cases  the  material  did  not  exist  for  a  local  com- 
mittee, in  others  where  the  material  existed,  a  Avant  of  co- 
operation, which  is  a  characteristic  of  our  country  people, 
produced  that  lack  of  stability  in  the  country  schools, 
so  that  there  often  was  neither  school,  nor  master's  house.  The 
school  fees  were  uncertain  from  the  changes  of  residents,  or 
difficult  to  collect,  and  the  teachers'  salaries  were  less  than 
those  paid  to  clerks  in  our  stores."    .    .    .    The  result  was 

7  Burgers  seems  to  have  grasped  a  very  important  principle  in  eclueatinnal 
administration,  viz.,  the  distinction  between  general  supervision  and  pro- 
fessional supervision  of  a  school,  e.g.,  Art.  59  :  "  De  Commissie  heeft  egter 
geen  recht  om  zich  met  de  werkzaamheden  van  de  school  in  te  laten,  noch 
met  de  wyze  waarop  het  onderwys  wordt  gegeven,  behoorende-  tot  de  plichten 
van  den  Superintendent  Generaal." 

8  Lyle's  Report,  November,  1878. 

9  E.g.,  see  St.  Ct.,  No.  639,  28  June,  1876,  for  the  estimates  of  the  period, 
1  February,  1876,  to  31  January,  1877. 

Lyle  was,  therefore,  not  entirely  mistaken  in  designating  the  Burgers' 
system  as  a  State  system  of  education. 
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that  the  actual  "  management  and  supervision  of  the  schools 
fell  in  most  instances  to  the  school  master  himself,  and  the 
Superintendent  of  Education  ".10 

Rev.  Bosnian,  Acting  Superintendent  in  1880,  therefore  came 
to  the  conclusion  "  that  the  ward  schools  (i.e.,  the  rural  schools) 
should  be  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  superintendent, 
and  even  the  choice  of  the  teacher  should  be  left  entirely  to  him." 

In  the  light  of  the  above  criticism,  it  does  not  seem  as  if  the  1873, 
Commission  was  entirely  mistaken  in  its  views  in  proposing  a 
centralised  system  of  control  of  a  pioneer  community.  We  may, 
therefore,  venture  on  the  following  general  principle  in  the  light 
of  past  history  of  South  African  Education  : 

In  pioneer  communities  where  the  necessary  knowledge  and 
experience  in  educational  matters  are  lacking,  a  large,  amount 
of  central  authority  seems  to  be  essential  for  putting  matters 
on  a  firm  working  basis.  Once,  however,  educational  institutions 
have  become  firmly  established,  and  with  the.  increase  of  local 
knowledge  and  competence,  a  devolution  of  authority  becomes 
necessary. 

The  Bnrgers'  Division  of  Schools  into  Three  Classes  : 

Schools  throughout  the  country  were  divided  into  three  main 
classes  according  to  their  location  and  to  the  comprehensiveness 
of  their  curricula  which  in  the  case  of  the  Higher  Schools  (for  the 
towns)  were  very  elaborate  : —  , 

(a)  Institutions  where  the  ordinary  elementary  instruction  11 
was  given,  were  called  Ward  Schools.  These  were  mostly 
one-teacher  rural  schools. 

[h)  Institutions  where  the  more  advanced  elementary  edu- 
cation 12  wvis  given,  were  called  District  Schools.  There 
had  to  be  one  of  these  in  everc  district  (county),  usually 
in  the  biggest  town. 

(c)  Institution(s)  where  Secondary  and  Higher  Education  13 
were  provided.    (The  Gymnasium  at  Pretoria.) 

1(J  Bosman  :  Acting  Superintendent' *•  Report,  1880.  The  same  condition 
was  found  in  Natal.    See  p.  187  ff.  above. 

u  This  comprised  the  3  Pv's  ;  grammar,  the  Dutch  language,  geography, 
history  and  singing.     (Note  the  absence  of  religious  instruction.) 

'2  "  Meer  Uitgebreid  Lager  Onderwys."  This  had  in  addition  to  the 
above  :  Nature  study,  languages  (and  especially  English),  mathematics, 
agriculture,  gymnastics,  drawing,  handwork  and  theory  and  practice  of 
music. 

13  Dutch  and  English  languages,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  algebria, 
chemistry  (also  agricultural  chemistry),  natural  history,  geology,  mineralogy, 
technology,  geography  (physical  and  political),  general  history  and  history 
of  literature,  astronomy,  logic,  music  and  painting. 
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The  Financial  Arrangements  of  the  Burgers'  Act  were  as  follows  : 
The  minimum  salaries  14  of  the  teachers  were  fixed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  each  school  received  a  very  liberal  grant  according 
to  the  class  of  school  and  the  number  of  pupils  attending,  as 
follows  : — 

(a)  The  Ward  Schools  (minimum  12  pupils)  :  Salary  of  Principal 
to  be  £100,  Assistant  £30.  Maintenance  grant  £25  for 
12  pupils,  £50  for  25  pupils,  plus  £20  for  every  10  more. 
Fees  4s.  6d.  to  8s.  per  month  for  children  below  7  and 
above  7  years,  respectively. 

(b)  District  Schools  (minimum  40  pupils)  :  Salary  of  Principal 

to  be  £200,  Assistant  £125  p.a.  Maintenance  grant  £300 
p.a.  plus  £100  if  there  are  more  than  100  children.  Fees  : 
6s.  and  10s.  per  month  for  children  below  and  above  7 
years,  respectively. 

(c)  The  Gymnasium  :    Salary  of  the  Principal  to  be  £400, 

Assistant  £250.     Maintenance  grant  £500  p.a.  Fees 
20s.  and  30s.  per  month  for  students  below  and  above 
1 4  years  respectively. 

In  this  scheme  the  Ward  (or  Rural)  schools  were  really  the  worst 
off.  In  the  other  schools  the  maintenance  grants  were  generally 
ample  to  pay  the  masters'  salaries,  with  some  to  spare  for  current 
expenses.  This  was  not  at  all  the  case  with  Ward  schools  that  had 
a  small  number  of  pupils. 

Reasons  why  the  Burgers'  Education  Law  Failed  : 

However  good  such  a  scheme  of  studies  may  have  been  for  a 
country  like  Holland  15   with  centuries  of  national  learning  and 

This  institution  was  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  committee  consisting 
of  6  members  elected  by  the  inhabitants  of  Pretoria  and  2  appointed  by  the 
Executive  Committee. 

14  Male  and  female  teachers  received  the  same  salary. 

15  Burgers  was  educated  in  Holland,  and  is  said,  according  to  Lyle's  Report 
of  1879,  to  have  modelled  this  act  on  the  educational  legislation  in  that 
country  at  the  time.  This  must  have  been  Holland's  Education  Law  of  1857 . 
With  the  exception  of  this  curriculum,  and  the  terminology  of  "  Lager  Onder- 
wys,"  and  "  Meer  Uitgebreid  Lager  Onderwys,"  which  was  most  probably 
taken  over  wholesale,  and  the  possible  instance  of  the  secularisation  of 
schools  during  school  hours,  I  find  no  further  similarity  between  the  system 
as  framed  by  Burgers  and  the  system  existing  in  Holland  at  the  time  by  the 
Law  of  1857.  In  fact,  that  system  was  decentralised,  the  State  doing  very 
little  for  education.  The  Communes  bore  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  expenses 
and  in  consequence  also  had  the  greater  authority.  Burgers,  though  a 
minister  by  profession,  seems  to  have  been  unaffected  by  the  sentiments  of 
the  conservative  Protestant  party  under  Groen  van  Prinsterer,  who  pro- 
pounded denominational  schools,  and  who  resigned  on  the  passing  of  the 
Bill  of  1857. 

(See  Laveleye  :  Debuts  sur  VEnseignement  Primaire  dans  les  Chambres 
Holla  ndaises,  1857.) 
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culture  behind  it,  it  could  not  succeed  in  a  pioneer  country  like 
the  Transvaal. 

(a)  Too  Modern. — There  is,  however,  not  one  of  his  chief  principles 
that  is  not  recognised  in  actual  fact  in  the  Transvaal  to-day  ;  but 
Burgers  was  too  far  ahead  of  his  times.  He  went  wrong  also  in 
placing  too  much  emphasis  at  the  top,  instead  of  at  the  bottom 
of  the  educational  ladder  where  the  real  weakness  lay,  viz.  :  Primary 
Education  for  the  masses  and  in  the  rural  areas.  Subsequent 
experience  proved  that  it  was  really  these  Ward  Schools  that 
took  root,  and  answered  the  needs  of  the  country  most  of  all  during 
the  Republican  Regime. 

(b)  Too  Secular. — The  second  reason  why  this  law  failed  to  take 
root  in  the  country  was  identical  with  that  which  caused  the 
abandonment  of  the  1873  Commission's  Scheme.  It  was  too 
secular  for  the  people.  In  fact,  so  closely  were  the  particular  tenets 
of  that  particular  form  of  Protestantism  to  which  they  adhered, 
associated  with  education,  that  they  declared  this  law  to  be  openly 
irreligious,  merely  because  it  made  State  education  available  for 
all  white  children,  irrespective  of  denomination,  and  because  it 
maintained  in  consequence,  that  no  religious  instruction  be  given 
during  school  hours,  but  that  for  those  who  wished  it,  the  school 
buildings  could  be  available  for  religious  teaching  by  the  ministers 
or  teachers  after  school  hours.  Bible  reading  and  its  history  were, 
however,  to  be  taught  in  every  school. 16  This  point  most  people 
overlooked  in  their  indiscriminate  condemnation  of  this  act  as 
being  "  against  the  Bible  ". 

There  is,  however,  another  side  to  the  question  which  must 

not  be  forgotton.    As  was  already  pointed  out  above,  religious 

teaching  formed  a  necessary  part  of  education  amongst  the  Transvaal 

farmers,  for  without  it  their  children  were  unable  to  pass  the 

-examination  preliminary  to  confirmation,  which  admitted  them  to 

church  membership.    The  social  effect  of  failing  to  obtain  this 

position  in  the  church  was  very  serious,  for,  as  a  rule  the  young 

people  were  not  allowed  to  marry  until  after  confirmation.  It 

might  further  be  supposed  that  the  parents  would  prefer  to  give 

the  religious  instruction  themselves  or  let  the  clergyman  do  it, 

16  Art.  2(3,  Act  4,  1874.  Locale  Wetten,  Jeppe  and  Kotze,  p.  570.  This 
last  provision  about  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  all  the  schools  did  not  appear 
in  the  original  draft  of  the  act  as  put  before  the  Volksraad,  and  the  law  as 
it  then  stood  engendered  such  great  opposition  that  Burgers  was  forced  to 
make  the  addition.  Even  then  the  suspicion  that  he  was  trying  to  "  put 
over  "  an  irreligious  system  continued  to  prevail  and  at  length  proved  to  be 
his  undoing.  Facts  were  maliciously  distorted  and  the  enemies  of  Burgers 
(e.g.,  Rev.  J.  P.  Jooste)  egged  the  people  on  by  means  of  propaganda  to  send 
long  petitions  to  the  Volksraad  protesting  against  this  irreligious  system  of 
education.  See  also  Transvaal  Book  Almanac,  1877  (F.  Jeppe),  p.  38,  for  a 
good  discussion  of  this  matter. 
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but  in  the  first  case,  they  were  not  always  competent,  and  in  the 
second  case,  the  clergymen  were  so  few  and  their  congregations 
so  scattered  over  districts  of  enormous  extent  that  this  alternative 
was  impossible. 17 

(c)  Incompetence  of  Local  Boards. — Two  minor  causes  may  still 
be  mentioned  as  to  why  this  system  was  a  failure.  The  first  is 
the  fact,  already  mentioned  above,  that  the  local  authorities  were 
not  always  competent  to  carry  out  their  responsibilities  adequately. 

(d)  Dislike  of  Imported  Hollanders.18 — The  other  was  the  objection 
which  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  entertained  in  the 
republican  days,  and  still  entertain  to-day  in  some  parts,  to  imported 
Hollanders.  The  introduction,  therefore,  by  President  Burgers 
of  a  Superintendent  of  Education  and  some  leading  schoolmasters 
from  Holland  was,  in  the  main,  unfortunate,  for  the  objection 
in  their  case  took  the  form  of  distrust  of  their  religious  opinions, 
and  consequent  determination  not  to  entrust  them  with  the  training 
of  children  for  fear  they  might  inculcate  infidel  ideas  and  gradually 
undermine  their  existing  faith  in  the  Bible.  This  distrust,  however, 
was  eventually  concentrated  on  the  Superintendent  himself,  19 
and  must  have  impeded  very  greatly  his  persistent  efforts  to  carry 
out  the  educational  law  of  the  country  in  its  entirety.  One  of  the 
leading  features  of  the  law  was  its  secular  character,  and  all  his 
attempts  to  carry  it  out  with  due  relation  to  this  principle  only 
tended  to  intensify  the  distrust  in  him.  20 

It  would  be  difficult,  however,  to  suggest  what  other  course 
than  that  of  importing  teachers  from  Holland — whose  language 
at  any  rate  had  a  similarity  to  that  of  the  Boers,  and  between 
whom  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  similarity  of  traditions — 
could  have  been  followed  under  the  circumstances.  The  Cape 
could  scarcely  provide  teachers  enough  for  itself.  Expert  edu- 
cational aid  had  to  come  from  without,  and  to  suggest  that  it  should 
have  come  chiefly  from  England,  instead,  would  have  been  still 

17  Lyle  :    op.  cit. 

This  distrust  was  even  greater  in  Burgers  himself.  He  was  a  cultured  and 
very  liberal-minded  man,  and  sometimes  greatly  shocked  the  orthodoxy 
of  his  unsophisticated  citizens.  On  one  occasion  he  rode  in  state  procession 
into  a  small  town  on  a  Sunday  morning.  The  people  were  righteously  dis- 
turbed and  said  :  '"  The  Anti-Christ  has  come  !  "  On  the  whole,  we  may 
trace  most  of  Burgers'  errors  to  lack  of  tact  and  knowledge  of  human  nature 
in  dealing  with  his  own  people. 

18  Many  of  the  people,  especially  those  that  hailed  more  recently  from 
the  Colony,  felt  that  they  were  getting  an  overdose  of  High  Dutch  and 
Hollanders,  and  hence  we  find  an  increasing  desire  amongst  them  for  English 
and  English  teachers.    (See  e.g.,  Volkstem,  19  December,  1874.) 

19  Cf.,  e.g.,  the  Commandant-General  is  said  to  have  stated  :  "  dat  de 
menschen  tegen  de  staatschool  zyn  omclat  zy  den  Heer  van  Gorkom  niet 
vertrouwen  over  de  jeugd." 

20  Lyle  :   op.  cit. 
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more  unsatisfactory,  for,  not  only  Avas  there  the  language  difference, 
but  if  the  Transvaalers  regarded  a  Hollander  with  suspicion,  they 
apparently  would  have  trusted  an  Englishman  still  less,  especially 
in  the  light  of  previous  and  subsequent  political  complications. 

The  First  Superintendent  in  the  Transvaal,  Van  GorJcom,  1876  : 

The  State  of  Education  at  the  Time. — The  new  Superintendent 
Van  Gorkom,  arrived  from  Holland  in  1876, 21  and  the  Burgers' 
Act  of  1874  which  had  hitherto  been  in  abeyance  was  put  into 
operation.  This  process  was  but  gradual.  Van  Gorkom  himself 
describes  it  as  a  period  of  transition,  and  education  was  by  no  means 
in  a  flourishing  state. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  adequate  records  22  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  ascertain  the  exact  extent  of  the  system.  Lyle  says  in 
his  Report  (St.  Ct,  Jan.  7,  1879)  that  there  were  at  this  time  (1877) 
"  in  the  whole  of  the  schools  of  the  country  only  150  children 
educated  by  the  State." 

We  have  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  this  figure  is  too  low. 
From  an  actual  count  of  the  returns  of  the  individual  schools,  it 
seems  as  if  there  were  at  the  time  at  least  15  schools  under  the  State 
with  a  total  of  over  400  pupils."  23  The  estimate  for  education  placed 
on  the  budget  for  1877  was  put  at  £6,325  of  which  £3,805  had  to  go 
to  salaries.  24   It  seems,  however,  as  if  only  £3,500  was  actually  ex- 

21  St.  Ct.  No.  621,  23  February,  1876.  Burgers  had  first  tried,  but  with- 
out  success,  to  engage  the  services  of  like-minded  ecclesiastics,  Revs.  Kuys, 
of  George,  and  Kotze,  of  Darling,  for  the  superintendency. 

22  Van  Gorkom  was  a  hopeless  statistician,  and  his  records,  especially 
with  regard  to  school  finances,  seem  to  have  been  in  a  continual  state  of 
chaos.  This  fact  may  have  contributed  as  much  as  anything  else  to  the 
failure  of  the  whole  system,  and  especially  that  of  local  administration. 

23  This  number  is  also  confirmed  by  a  letter  of  Van  Gorkom  to  Lyle,  dated 
22  October,  1877.  According  to  a  Government  Minute  (No.  386/79),  Van 
Gorkom  is  said  to  have  issued  a  report.  We  have,  however,  been  unable 
to  trace  any  report  from  his  hand  other  than  the  memorandum  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Lyle,  his  successor. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  Lyle's  Report  was  the  first  Transvaal  Education 
Report  that  was  made  available  in  print,  it  has  mostly  served  as  the  basis 
of  the  accounts  of  these  years  for  those  who  wrote  after  him,  e.g.,  the  figures 
published  in  S.  J.  du  Toit's  Reports  are,  therefore,  also  too  low  for  these 
years.    Du  Toit  followed  Lyle's  almost  slavishly. 

24  In  1876  for  the  first  time  education  was  placed  under  a  separate  heading 
in  the  State's  estimates,  evidently  owing  to  the  fact  that  an  education  de- 
partment had  then  been  established  under  a  superintendent.  Previously, 
the  salary  of  each  teacher  was  given  separately  under  the  estimates  for  the 
district  where  he  was  working,  and  the  total  amount  expended  on  education 
could  only  be  arrived  at  by  adding  together  the  salaries  of  these  respective 
teachers.  Most  of  the  figures  of  S.  J.  du  Toit,  as  given  in  his  report  of  1886 
on  the  years  prior  to  1881,  are  too  low  when  compared  with  an  actual  count 
of  the  salaries  paid  to  the  individual  teachers.  He  puts  the  figure  for  1877 
only  at  £1,275.  More  than  double  that  amount  was  spent  in  previous  years. 
The  Precis  of  Information  on  the  Transvaal,  1878  (p.  79)  gives  the  sum  as 
£4,850  for  1877. 
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pended  by  the  State  in  that  year  ;  and  the  parents  are  known  to 
have  contributed  about  £800  in  fees. 

However  liberal  we  may  make  our  estimate  of  the  number  of 
children  in  school  in  the  Transvaal  at  the  time  (for  there  existed  a 
few  private  schools  also),  it  is  but  insignificant,  considering  that 
the  Transvaal  contained  over  6,000  white  children  of  school  going 
age.  And  the  efforts  of  the  Transvaal  in  Public  Education  com- 
pared very  badly  with  those  of  the  other  Provinces.  Thus  the 
percentage  of  children  of  school-going-age  actually  in  Public  Schools 
in  the  4  provinces  were  in  1877  : — 

Natal,  60  per  cent. 
Cape  Colony,  49  per  cent. 
Orange  Free  State,  12  per  cent. 
Transvaal,  8  per  cent. 

There  is  no  evidence  as  to  the  exact  number  of  private  schools 
in  the  Transvaal  at  the  time.  The  Itinerant  Schoolmaster  was 
still  largely  in  vogue.  Since  complete  illiteracy  was  unknown 
amongst  the  Boers  thanks  to  the  hold  that  the  Church  had  upon 
them — so  that  every  one  could  at  least  read  the  Bible  and  write 
his  own  name — we  must  conclude  that  the  work  of  the  Public- 
Schools  represented  but  a  small  part  of  the  education  given  in  those 
days.  Moreover,  the  number  of  children  not  in  school  seems 
larger  on  account  of  the  fact  that  we  judge  the  period  of  school  age 
by  modern  standards  (i.e.,  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages 
of  7  and  14  years,  which  constitutes  in  most  countries  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  total  population).  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  school  life 
of  a  child  in  the  Transvaal  in  those  days  was  on  an  average  but 
two  years. 26 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  data  268  found  in  the  letter  of 
Van  Gorkom  (dated  22  Oct.  1877),  and  is  perhaps  the  only  reliable 
estimate  we  have  at  present  of  the  state  of  education  in  the  Transvaal 
in  1876,  when  the  Burgers  Act  was  put  into  operation. 


Contributions  : 

Total 

Cost 

Schools. 

No.  of 

Cost  of 

per 

Pupils._ 

By 

By 

Education 

Pupil. 

Parents. 

State. 

0 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

6  District  Schools    . . 

210 

668 

2,041 

2,709 

13* 

4  Ward  Schools 

107 

50 

585 

635 

6* 

5  Government  Schools 

125 

60* 

900* 

960* 

7* 

Total 

442 

778 

3,526 

4,304 

8* 

*  Approximately. 
26  Superintendent's  Report,  Transvaal,  1891,  p.  10. 
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E.  The  Annexation  Period,  1877-1881. 

No  sooner  had  this  scheme  of  Burgers  been  put  into  working 
order  and  a  commencement  made  with  the  systematisation  of 
education  throughout  the  country  under  a  superintendent,  than 
political  upheavals  occurred  which  sorely  upset  the  country  and 
its  system  of  education. 

The  Transvaal  was  annexed  by  England  in  1877  (12  April)  very 
much  against  the  will  of  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants. 27 

26a  These  figures  are  at  best  only  approximate  estimates. 

The  way  in  which  these  data  often  arrived  at  the  head  office  in  form  of 
school  returns  sent  in  by  the  headmasters  of  the  various  schools  is  interest- 
ing. One  schoolmaster  in  sending  in  his  report  expresses  his  regret  that  he 
did  not  put  in  the  average  attendance  of  his  school  of  less  than  30  pupils, 
because  the  process  of  computing  it  was  too  complicated  for  him  to  under- 
stand, and  makes  the  polite  request  of  the  Superintendent  please  to  show 
him  again  how  to  do  it.  The  amount  of  skill  he  achieved  in  this  process 
is  evident  from  the  report  he  sent  in  the  next  time,  a  copy  of  which  we  give 
as  a  typical  specimen  here  below.  These  masters  seemed  to  have  a  great- 
predilection  for  long  decimal  computations.  One  Lintoll  gives  the  average 
attendance  in  his  school  of  "  Males  under  10  "  as  3.2910,  and  the  total  average 
attendance  as  13.7083  ! 

Copy  of  Report  : 

"  Return  showing  the  number  of  pupils  attending  the  Ward  School 
at  Rhenoster  Poort,  District  Zoutpansberg,  during  the  month  of  De- 
cember, 1879  : 


Males. 

Females. 

Above  10  years. 

Under  10  years. 

Above  10  years. 

Under  10  years. 

12 

2 

9 

4 

Recapitulation  : 

No.  on  roll  as  shown  above    .  . 
Av.  Attendance   Males  above  10  yrs. 
,,  ,,      under  ,, 

,,  Females  above  ,, 

,,      under       ,,  - 


27 

10.23 

2 

8.18 
4 


Zoutspansberg, 
31st  Dec,  1878. 


(signed)  LOUIS  BIECA&D,  V.D.M. 
Headmaster." 


These  reports  were  not  usually  given  in  English, 
nexation  period  only  that  English  had  to  be  used. 


It  was  during  the  An- 


-7  See  Leyds  :  The  First  Annexation  of  the  Transvaal.  A  remarkably 
able  history  written  from  the  Boer  point  of  view. 
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It  was  restored  to  its  independence  by  the  Convention  of  Pretoria  28 
(3  Aug.,  1881),  after  much  agitation,  the  sending  of  deputations 
to  England,  and  severe  righting. 29 

The  constant  change  of  officials  that  all  this  entailed  handicapped 
education  greatly,  and  the  proposals  of  Burgers,  whatever  might 
have  been  their  defects,  were  not  given  a  proper  chance  to 
materialise. 

Dr.  Vacy  Lyle,  Superintendent,  1877  : 

With  the  annexation  Vacy  Lyle,  M.D.,  house  surgeon  to  Shep- 
stone,  was  appointed  30  by  him  as  the  English  Superintendent  of 
Education,  and  gradually  superseded  Van  Gorkom  as  head  of 
the  Department.  Though  Lyle's  term  of  office  was  a  short  one,  it 
was  long  enough  for  him  to  realise  the  difficulties  of  the  educational 
situation.  In  a  letter 31  written  by  him  shortly  after  assuming 
office  he  admitted  that  "  all  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
present  educational  law  came  into  force  .  .  .  were  as  un- 
favourable as  possible." 

His  Report,  the  first  superintendent's  report  printed  in  the 
Transvaal,  is  a  valuable  document,  and  shows  that  he  had  a,  practical 
insight  into  the  needs  of  the  people  of  that  country  at  that  time, 
and  sympathy  with  their  ideals  even  though  he  was  not  born  and 
bred  amongst  them. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  State  system  drafted  by  Burgers, 
though  admirable  in  many  ways,  was  too  artificial  to  succeed  in 

28  This  Convention,  though  nominally  granting  independence  to  the 
Transvaal,  really  left  the  country  under  the  Suzerainty  of  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  and  as  Theal  observes  (Progress  oj  S.A.,  p.  433)  this  state  was  no  more 
independent  than  what  it  would  have  been  as  a  self-governing  Colony  under 
the  Empire.  Her  Majesty  was  to  have  the  right  of  appointing  a  resident, 
of  moving  troops  through  the  country  in  time  of  war,  and  of  controlling  all 
the  external  relations  of  the  state.  The  Resident,  besides  other  duties,  was 
to  be  protector  of  the  Bantu  inhabitants,  and  no  legislation  affecting  those 
people  was  to  be  in  force  until  approved  by  Her  Majesty's  Government.  The 
Transvaal  State  was  made  liable  for  the  debt  of  the  old  republic  amounting 
to  £160,894,  and  for  the  expense  incurred  by  the  British  Government  in 
carrying  on  the  civil  administration  from  1877-1881,  amounting  to  £265,000 
(Leyds  :  Eerste  Annexatie,  p.  373).  Under  these  and  other  less  important 
conditions,  the  Government  was  to  be  transferred  to  the  triumvirate — 
Kruger,  Pretorius  and  Joubert,  until  the  next  election  of  the  Volksraad  who 
would  decide  the  future  nature  of  the  Government.  Paul  Kruger  was  shortly 
afterwards  elected  President  of  the  vassal  State,  which  took  its  former  name 
of  the  South  African  Republic,  and  entered  on  a  career  beset  with  difficulties. 

29  E.g.,  severe  battles  like  Bronkhorstspruit  and  Majuba  were  fought. 

30  Lyle's  appointment  dates  from  4  June,  1877.  In  the  meantime  Van 
Gorkom  dragged  on  in  office,  but,  having  neither  the  confidence  of  the  Govern- 
ment nor  of  the  people,  was  forced  to  send  in  his  resignation,  21  March,  1878. 

31  Dated  27  October,   1877.     Union  Building  Archives,  Pretoria. 
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such  a  young  country.  32  A  more  elastic  system  was  needed,  which 
would  recognise  private  effort,  and  foster  the  institutions  that  had 
already  taken  root  in  the  country.  Above  all,  he  realised  that  it 
must  be  a  system  which  tallied  with  the  religious  desires  of  the 
people. 

Financial  Reforms  : 

The  Burgers  system  of  State  Schools  began  after  a  while  to 
reveal  still  further  its  unsuitability  to  the  needs  of  the  country  : 
(a)  It  spoilt  the  people  by  accustoming  them  to  the  idea  that 
the  State  pays  for  everything.  (6)  It  did  not  reach  the  masses 
of  the  people,  owing  to  the  unequal  distribution  of  funds  between 
the  rural  and  the  town  population.  For  example,  in  the  estimates 
of  1881  £4,991  was  allotted  to  the  "  Dorpscholen  "  (District 
Schools)  and  only  £552  33  to  the  real  Ward  (Rural)  schools.  It  was 
all  the  more  unfair  since  the  rural  population  at  that  time  was 
10  times  that  of  the  towns,  so  that  the  State  paid  for  every  town 
child  nearly  as  much  as  it  paid  for  a  hundred  farmers'  children. 

In  order  to  remedy  the  situation  Lyle  recommended  a  dual  or 
parallel  system  consisting  of  : — 

(i)  A  scale  of  State  grants-in-aid  to  foster  any  efficient  private 

undertaking. 

(ii)  A  system  of  State  schools  which  would  be  merely  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  practice  under  the  Burgers  system. 

The  former  class  (viz.  :  the  grants-in-aid),  had  to  be  the  rule, 
while  the  state  schools  system  was  to  be  used  only  as  a  remedial 
measure  where,  owing  to  sparseness  of  population  and  insufficiency' 
of  local  effort,  many  districts  would  have  been  left  Avithout  schools 
altogether.  The  Government  would  in  that  case  provide  the 
teacher,  the  school-house,  the  school  equipment,  the  master's 
dwelling,  and  receive  fees  only  as  a  contribution  towards  expenses, 
but  would  trust  no  further  than  this  to  local  resources. 

The  Lyle  Aid  Scheme,  1879  : 

In  1880  there  were  eleven  of  these  Government  schools  and 
twelve  Private  aided  schools.    The  latter  received  : — 

(a)  Five  shillings  per  month  per  pupil  of  average  attendance  (12 
pupils  being  the  minimum  for  country  schools,  and  20  for 

32  "  From  the  first  the  people  of  the  Transvaal  evinced  a  desire  to  con- 
tribute to  education.  The  first  consistent  attempt  to  establish  such  a  system 
failed,  because  the  education  offered  was  different  from  the  one  desired  ; 
an  ideal  plan  was  set  up,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  bend  the  tree  to  suit 
the  plan,  rather  than  permit  it  to  expand  its  branches  naturally."  (Lyle's 
Report,  dated  10  November,  1878.  Published  Transvaal  Govt.  Ct.,  7  Januarv, 
1879,  No.  95.) 

33  S.  J.  du  Toit  :    1882  Superintendent's  Report. 
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town  schools  ;  the  maximum  being  limited  to  GO  pupils 
per  school)  so  that  the  highest  amount  that  could  be 
earned  by  any  school  was  £180  per  annum.  These  grants 
were,  of  course,  paid  only  to  schools  that  satisfied  the 
superintendent  as  regarded  staffing  and  accommodation. 
(b)  An  additional  subsidy  according  to  results  :  £1  per  pupil 
that  passed  Std.  III.,  £4  per  pupil  that  passed  Std.  IV. 

Superintendent  Lyle  died  in  1879  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
Rav.  H.  S.  Bosman  as  Acting  Superintendent.  He  largely  carried 
on  the  policy  of  State  Aid  advocated  by  his  predecessor,  though 
under  the  direct  influence  of  the  system  then  prevalent  in  Natal, 
he  worked  out  a  system  of  Payment-by -Results.  Most  of  this  was 
embodied  in  the  new  Education  Act  (No.  10)  of  1880, 34  which 
repealed  the  whole  of  the  Burgers'  Act  of  1874. 

A  "  Payment-by-Results  "   System  : 

Any  school  founded  and  maintained  by  denominations,  commit- 
tees or  private  teachers  could  receive  subsidy.  It  had,  however,  to 
be  inspected  by  the  superintendent  or  his  deputy,  Avho  classified 
schools  into  first,  second  or  third  class  according  as  the  children 
attain  two-thirds,  or  one-half,  or  one-third  of  the  marks.  The 
subsidy  was  of  two  kinds  : — 

(i)  Four  shillings,  6s.  and  7s.  per  month  for  average  attendance 

pupils  in  schools  of  the  thud,  second  and  first  class 
respectively. 

(ii)  An  extra  subsidy  of  £10,  £20,  £30  to  the  teachers  of  3rd, 

2nd,  and  1st  class  schools  respectively. 

For  the  extreme  outlying  schools  a  corps  of  itinerant  teachers 
was  to  be  maintained. 

Inspection. — This  Payment-by-Results  System  needed  a  fixed 
standard  to  be  maintained  by  frequent  inspection.  Even  uni- 
formity of  textbooks  was  expected.  The  weak  state  of  the  Treasury 
prevented  the  maintenance  of  a  staff  of  Inspectors.  The  Superin- 
tendent, single-handed  as  he  was,  could  visit  but  a  few  schools  in 
that  wide  area.   Lyle  showed  a  great  deal  of  practical  insight  when 

34  It  was  also  found  in  the  regulations  for  subsidies  framed  28  August, 
1880. 

In  his  report  of  1880,  Bosman  wrote  :  "  The  Payment-by-Results  system, 
if  adopted,  will  be  a  great  blessing  to  the  community — encouraging  good 
teachers,  stimulating  indifferent  ones,  and  allowing  bad  ones  to  drop  off.'* 
Cf.  the  verbal  similarity  of  these  words  with  those  of  Robert  Russell  in  his 
1875  Report,  quoted  p,  190  above,  which  shows  the  directness  of  the  Natal 
nfluence. 
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he  recommended  35  that  the  clergymen  whom  he  asked  to  perform 
this  duty  in  their  districts,  should  be  paid  a  small  honorarium  for 
each  inspection  and  report.  In  this  way  that  natural  connection 
between  church  and  school,  which  used  to  be  so  intimate  in  all 
presbyterian  communities  would  be  restored — a  connection  which 
was  distinctly  recognised  by  Art.  24  of  the  Grondwet  (quoted 
above)  and  which  had  apparently  been  broken  by  the  former 
Government. 

The  need  of  Local  Financial  Responsibility  : 

The  highly  centralised  system  under  the  Burgers  Act  like  the 
centralised  system  then  prevailing  in  Natal  had  a  similarly  ener- 
vating effect  on  all  local  effort  and  control.  So  that  we  find  Acting 
Superintendent  Bosnian  complaining  in  the  same  strain  as  Robert 
Russell  in  his  report  of  1875  36  about  the  in  efficacy  of  school 
committees  and  also  expressing  the  opinion  that  Ward  Schools 
should  be  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Superintendent, 
even  with  regard  to  the  choice  of  a  teacher. 

' "  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  define  the  duties  of  the  members 
of  a  school  board  beyond  saying  that  they  exercise  a  general 
supervision  over  the  schools  and  see  to  their  income  and 
expenditure.  Some  few  members  are  doing  very  useful  work, 
but  others  exist  mainly  to  uphold  their  "  rights  ".  They  are 
frequently  at  variance  with  themselves,  with  the  teacher  or 
with  the  Government.  It  would  be  well  in  any  future  scheme 
to  have  the  constitution,  powers,  and  duties,  for  the  school 
boards  exactly  defined." 

Rev.  Bosman  was  very  intimately  acquainted  with  the  character 
of  the  people,  and  with  the  conditions  of  the  country  at  that  time, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  was  against  the  promiscuous 
establishment  of  Government  Schools,  which  in  general  cost  a 
great  deal,  and  in  whose  maintenance  the  people  themselves  were 
not  interested. 

"  The  inhabitants,"  he  writes,  "  of  every  town,  village, 
or  ward,  should  be  made  to  feel  that  it  is  their  duty  to  advance 
the  cause  of  education  as  much  as  in  their  power  lies.  The 
responsibility  of  this  should  not  rest  upon  the  Government  alone. 
By  means  of  annual  and  voluntary  contributions  towards  a 
local  school  fund  this  desirable  end  can  easily  be  obtained. 

35  Lyle's  Report,  16  November,  187S.    (St.  Ct.,  7  January,  1S79.) 

36  See  above  pp.  187  and  203. 
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I  see  no  reason  why  people  should  not  impose  upon  themselves  a 
special  rate  in  support  of  their  school."  37 

The  Language  Question  : 

In  view  of  the  great  role  that  language  rights  has  to  play  in  the 
educational  events  described  in  the  next  two  chapters,  it  will  be 
well  to  enquire  what  the  prevailing  ideas  and  practice  were  during 
this  period. 

There  existed  several  flourishing  English  Schools  3S  at  this  time 
in  the  Transvaal,  because  the  law  of  1874  gave  the  parents  the 
option  of  choosing  the  medium  of  instruction,  whether  English 
or  Dutch,  for  their  children.  Thus  of  the  eight  State  subsidised 
schools  existing  in  1876,  four  were  entirely  English  schools  (Pretoria, 
Heidelberg,  Lydenburg,  Zeerust)  with  71  pupils,  and  three  were 
Dutch  Schools  (Pretoria,  Potchefstroom,  Lydenburg)  with  50  pupils. 
In  the  Rustenburg  school  with  30  pupils,  instruction  was  given 
both  in  English  and  in  Dutch. 39 

The  law  of  1882  which  followed  (and  which  we  shall  discuss  in 
the  next  section)  recognised  only  Dutch  as  medium  of  instruction. 
The  enforcement  of  this  was,  however,  rather  lax,  and  it  was  only 
under  the  new  administration  that  came  into  power  in  1892  under 
the  superintendency  of  Dr.  Mansvelt,  that  it  was  really  insisted 
upon. 

According  to  Superintendent  Lyle  there  was  a  growing  desire 
among  the  people  to  learn  the  English  language,  and  his  views 
on  the  medium  question  are  interesting  owing  to  their  moderation. 

"  Bearing  in  mind  the  wording  of  the  Proclamation  of  12 
April,  1877,  annexing  this  country  to  the  British  Empire,  I 
cannot  conceive  that  it  would  be  just  to  make  it  a  rule  absolute 
that  the  English  shall  be  the  vehicle  of  instruction,  and  it 
would  not  fully  satisfy  the  people  under  existing  circumstances 
to  make  Dutch  the  vehicle,  and  yet  to  teach  the  rudiments  of 
knowledge  in  two  languages  at  the  same  time  seems  to  me 
overtaxing  young  and  undeveloped  brains.    Except  in  very 

37  Bosman  :  Acting  Superintendent's  Report.  Published  Government  Gazette 
20  April,  1880.  Cf.  how  this  movement  away  from  a  system  of  State  schools 
towards  greater  local  effort  is  a  repetition  of  a  similar  movement  that  was 
started  going  about  30  years  previously  in  the  Cape. 

38  Among  the  private  English  schools  there  were,  for  example  :  St.  Alban's 
College,  Pretoria  (see  St.  Ct,,  No.  527,  27  May,  1874);  Grammar  School, 
Pretoria  (see  St.  Ct,,  No.  392,  21  August,  1871). 

Bosnian's  "  Prospect  Seminary  "  for  Girls  was  modelled  on  the  same  lines 
as  Dr.  Andrew  Murray's  Huguenot  Seminary  at  Wellington.  This  school, 
though  subsidised  by  the  D.R.  Church,  taught  practically  all  its  subjects 
through  English.  After  the  Annexation  War  public  sentiment  forced  Bosman 
to  make  Dutch  the  medium. 

39  S.  J.  du  Toit  :   Superintendent's  Report,  1886,  p.  10. 
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exceptional  cases,  such  a  process  must  exercise  a  retarding 
influence,  and  children  educated  under  it  will  not  exhibit  an 
average  development,  equalling  that  to  be  found  where  one 
language  only  is  used  in  Elementary  Education."  40 

He  therefore  advised  the  establishment  of  separate  schools  for 
English  and  for  Dutch  in  preference  to  employing  the  two  languages 
at  the  same  time  in  primary  instruction. 

The  selection  of  the  medium  of  a  particular  school 

"  should  not  be  decided  by  the  Government — or  by  any 
authority  at  a  distance,  it  should  be,  it  must  be,  decided 
by  those  immediately  interested,  whose  children  are  to  be 
educated  at  the  school  they  are  founding."  41 

1874  to  1881  a  Period  of  Flux  : 

It  cannot  be  said  that  during  the  period  of  1874  to  1881  there  was 
any  fixed  policy  of  education — in  spite  of  the  Burgers'  Legislation. 
His  system  of  State  schools  existed  only  in  part,  and  was  from 
time  to  time  supplemented  by  various  other  schemes,  so  that  on 
the  whole  the  period  of  1876  to  1881  was  one  of  flux  as  far  as  the 
actual  administration  was  concerned.  In  theory  also  the  pendulum 
was  swinging  back  from  a  thoroughgoing  State  system  with  very 
liberal  ideas,  to  a  system  of  voluntary  effort  and  State-aid,  which 
was  narrowed  down  by  considerations  of  language  and  religion. 

The  following  figures  taken  from  Lyle's  1877  Report  show  how 
expensive  education  was  in  the  Transvaal  when  compared  with 
the  other  Provinces  : — 


White 
Population 

White 
Pupils  in 
School. 

Estimated 
No.  of 
Children 
of  School- 
going  Age. 

No.  per 
1.000  of 
Whites  in 
School. 

Cost 
per 
Pupil. 

Cape 
Natal 

O.F.S  

Transvaal        .  . 

236,783 
21,045 
50,000 
45.000 

19,500 
2,519 
],006 

306(?) 

40.000 
3,500 
8,000 
7.000 

82  -35 
119-69 
20-12 
6  -8 

£   s.  d. 

2    9  4 
5    3  4 
1 1    s  9 

40  This  purely  a  priori  opinion  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  recent  scientific 
investigations  in  this  matter  in  South  Africa  and  in  Wales.  See  Saer,  D.  J., 
"  The  effects  of  bilingualism  on  the  early  development  of  the  child." — Article  in 
Br.  Journ.  of  Psychol,  July,  1923. 

Also  Lawrie,  J.  G.  : — Commonsense  and  BiUnguqlism — Art.  in  South  A frican 
Quarterly,  Dec,  1923.  C.  H.  Schmidt :  Ondersoek  na  die  Waarde  van  Afrikaans 
as  Medium  van  Onderwys  vir  Afrikaanssprekende  Leerlinge.  20  pp.  Cape 
Town,  1919. 

41  Cf.  the  prevailing  system  to-day  in  Natal  where  the  parent  has  the  choice 
as  to  the  medium.  In  the  Cape  the  parent  is  compelled  to  have  his  child 
taught  through  the  medium  of  his  mothc-tongue  in  the  lower  standards. 
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SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTER  XL 

In  this  chapter  we  have  traced  the  growth  of  education  from  the 
sporadic  efforts  of  the  farmers  during  the  Great  Trek  to  give  their 
children  a  religious  education  by  means  of  the  Itinerant  School- 
master, up  to  the  time  when  education  was  organised  as  a  regular 
State  Department  under  a  Superintendent  of  Education. 

As  schools  were  founded  in  the  larger  towns,  educational  practice 
was  organised  by  a  set  of  regulations  in  1852  and  again  in  1853. 
As  soon  as  the  different  sections  of  the  country  were  united  into 
a  political  whole,  a  Constitution  (1858)  was  drawn  up  in  which  the 
provision  for  the  Education  and  Religion  of  the  people  was  recog- 
nised as  the  indefeasible  right  and  duty  of  the  State. 

In  general,  however,  the  educational  atmosphere  of  those  days 
was  identical  with  that  of  the  Cape  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries. 

It  was  not  until  1859,  however,  that  some  definite  organisation 
was  established.  A  General  (Central)  Committee  was  appointed 
to  which  was  entrusted  the  general  supervision  of  all  education 
in  the  country.  Its  duties  as  well  as  those  of  the  local  school 
committees  were  amplified  and  more  definitely  laid  down  in  the 
subsequent  legislation  of  1866.  This  General  Committee  did, 
however,  not  prove  efficient,  and  the  Control  of  Education  reverted 
to  the  Government  in  1867.  This  continued  till  1876  when,  as  a 
result  of  the  efforts  of  President  Burgers,  a  Superintendent  of 
Education  was  appointed. 

Before  this  step  was  taken,  education  passed  through  an  ex- 
perimental period,  during  which  time  some  very  interesting  schemes 
of  education  were  proposed,  offering  an  adjustment  of  the  situation. 
The  1873  Report  by  the  Pretorian  Committee  needs  special  mention 
on  account  of  its  farsightedness. 

In  1874  President  Burgers  passed  an  Education  Act  according 
to  which  a  Superintendent  was  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  system. 
It  divided  schools  into  three  classes  :  (a)  Ward  Schools,  (b)  District 
Schools,  (c)  A  Gymnasium,  according  to  the  comprehensiveness 
of  their  curricula.  The  schools  were  State  schools  maintained 
almost  entirely  by  Government  grants  according  to  a  fixed  scale. 
These  grants  were  generally  augmented  by  fees. 

Even  though  allowance  is  made  for  the  unsettled  conditions  of  the 
country  shortly  afterwards,  owing  to  the  Annexation  of  the  Trans- 
vaal by  England,  1877-1881,  this  State  system  of  Burgers  failed 
for  several  reasons  : — 

(1)  It  was  too  modern  for  the  time. 

(2)  It  placed  too  much  emphasis  on  Higher  education  :  No 

Secondary  or  higher  education  could  be  hoped  for,  if 
there  was  no  sound  elementary  education  to  build  on. 
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(3)  Being  a  system  of  State  schools,  education  of  necessity 
had  a  secular  character.  But  religion  was  still  too  much 
an  essential  element  in  the  education  of  the  people  for 
them  ever  to  tolerate  such  an   '  unholy  "  system. 

(4)  The  local  bodies  were  incompetent. 

(5)  The  importation  of  a  number  of  Hollander  teachers  as 
well  as  a  Hollander  Superintendent  antagonised  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  people,  who,  whether  rightly 
or  wrongly,  associated  irreligion  with  these  foreign 
teachers. 

During  the  annexation  period  a  system  of  State-aid  to  private 
schools  was  instituted  by  Superintendent  Lyle  as  a  parallel  to  the 
system  of  State  schools.  After  Lyle's  death  in  1879,  Acting 
Superintendent  Bosman  further  amplified  and  elaborated  this 
system  of  grants-in-aid. 

The  pendulum  which  started  its  swing  at  the  beginning  of  this 
period  with  a  completely  individualistic  system  and  moved 
gradually  to  the  other  extreme  of  a  thorough-going  State  system  42 
of  education  under  Burgers  is  now  during  this  period  of  transition 
swinging  back  again. 

In  the  next  chapter  we  shall  trace  the  growth  of  the  system  of 
grants-in-aid  of  voluntary  effort  that  followed  under  the  regime 
of  Rev.  S.  J.  du  Toit, 


42  While,  strictly  according  to  the  law  (de  jure),  it  was  intended  to  be  a 
State-aided  system,  it  tinned  out  in  actual  fact  (de  facto),  to  be  a  State 
system. 
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THE  DU  TOIT-MANSVELT  REGIME, 

OR 

THE  REVIVAL  OF  EDUCATION  UNDER  THE  GRANTS-IN- 
AID  SYSTEM. 

As  we  saw  above,  shortly  after  its  restoration  to  independence 
in  1881,  the  Transvaal  people  proceeded  to  elect  their  own  Govern- 
ment and  to  set  their  State  in  order.  No  sooner  had  the  new 
Government  been  elected  than  it  endeavoured  to  find  a  new 
Superintendent.  They  found  one  in  the  person  of  Rev.  S.  J.  du  Toit 
of  the  Paarl.  He  accepted  the  position  as  head  of  the  Department 
on  several  conditions,  1  the  chief  of  which  was  that  the  Volksraad 
should  accept  the  scheme  of  education  outlined  by  him  and  embody 
it  in  a  law  for  the  Transvaal,  failing  which  he  would  decline  the 
offer. 

The  Edtj  cation  Act  of  1882  : 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  neAv  Education  Act  (No.  1  of  1882), 
which  was  in  many  respects  the  antithesis  of  the  Burgers  Act. 

In  the  first  place,  the  religious  element  which  was  practically 
eliminated  from  the  Burgers  system  is  here  placed  in  the  foreground. 
Next,  the  sphere  of  State  action  was  reduced  to  the  mere  financial 
encouragement  of  private  and  denominational  effort.  The  Church 
was  to  be  the  guiding  factor  in  the  educational  organisation.  And 
lastly,  where  a  liberal  attitude  was  adopted  towards  the  medium  of 
instruction  under  the  Burgers  Act,  the  present  Act  recognised  only 
Dutch  as  medium. 

The  Political  Background  : 

At  this  time  one  can  discern  three  distinct  currents  in  the  political 
and  religious  movements  in  the  Transvaal  which  have  each  in  turn 
left  a  trace  on  the  country's  educational  policies  : — 

(a)  There  was  the  Burgers  party  which,  while  distinctly 
pro-Hollander,  was  not  necessarily  anti-English,  and  very 
liberal  as  regarded  matters  of  Religion  and  Language. 

1  Letter  dated  29  September,  1881.  Union  Building  Archives,  V.R.B. 
26/81.  His  conditions  were  (a)  that  he  still  be  allowed  to  preach,  (b)  that 
he  be  given  a  competent  secretary  (in  1882  Stiemens  was  appointed  secretary), 
(c)  that  his  scheme  of  education  be  ratified  by  the  Volksraad. 
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(b)  At  the  other  extreme  was  the  party  of  which  Kruger  and 

S.  J.  du  Toit  were  two  outstanding  figures.  It  was  de- 
cidedly anti-English,  strictly  religious  (Dopper)  and  its 
infatuation  for  Hollanders  was  perhaps  slightly  less  than 
that  of  the  Burgers  party.  This  party  was  in  the  ascendant 
at  the  time  the  1882  Act  was  passed. 

(c)  More  or  less  between  these  two,  but  none  the  less  distinct 
from  either,  was  the  party  of  which  such  men  as  Lyle  and 
Bosman  would  be  representatives.  These,  while  strictly 
religious,  were  anti-Dopper.  They  were  also  anti- 
Hollander,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  pro-English.  By 
this  is  implied  that  they  would  have  tolerated  and  even 
encouraged  the  teaching  of  English  in  the  schools,  and 
would  have  preferred  the  South  African  born  teacher  from 
the  Cape  Colony  to  the  teacher  imported  from  Holland. 

Shortly  afterwards  a  fourth  current  may  be  discerned,  namely, 
the  out-and-out  English  party.  It  was  negligible  at  first,  but  with 
the  influx  of  foreigners  which  commenced  with  the  development 
of  the  gold-fields  in  about  1884,  it  became  stronger  and  stronger 
and  eventually  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  great 
struggle  of  1899-1902.  The  influence  of  this  party  on  education 
will  be  discussed  later  in  this  section. 

The  Principles  underlying  the  Laius  of  1882  and  1892  : 

The  broad  principles  on  which  the  law  of  1882  was  based  are 
of  importance,  since  they  formed  the  foundation  of  all  future 
educational  legislation  under  the  Republic,  and  distinguish  this 
system  from  the  preceding  one  and  from  the  British  system — still 
partly  existing  to-day — which  came  into  force  after  the  extinction 
of  the  Republic  in  1902.    They  are  as  follows  :- — 2 

1.  It  is  primarily  the  duty  of  parents  to  care  for  the  education 
of  their  children. 


2  S.  J.  du  Toit,  before  he  came  to  the  Transvaal,  had  striven  hard,  but 
without  success,  to  get  these  principles  adopted  in  the  Cape  Colony.  See 
"S.  J.  du  Toit  in  Weg  en  Werk,"  by  J.  D.  du  Toit,  Paarl,  1917,  Chaps.  III. 
and  XII  for  an  account  of  these  efforts.  About  the  same  time  the  move- 
ment for  the  "  School  met  den  Bybel  "  was  started  in  Holland  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  Kuyper,  of  whom  S.  J.  du  Toit  was  an  ardent  disciple. 
Kuyper  (who  was  subsequently  Prime  Minister  of  Holland  in  1901,  and 
Professor  in  the  Calvinist  University  of  Amsterdam)  proposed  an  educational 
policy  according  to  which  "  the  State  should  indemnify  those  who  supported 
a  denominational  school  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils  attending 
it,  and  on  the  scale  of  the  average  expenses  per  scholar  of  Public  Instruction 
in  the  same  commune."  (Vide  Art.  Kuyper:  Buisson's  Dictionnaire  de 
Pedagogie,  etc.) 
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2.  State  action  in  education  is  limited — 

(a)  to  the  encouragement  of  private  initiative  by  means  of 

Stata  Subsidy  (Grants-in-aid) ; 

(b)  to  the  supervision  of  schools  to  see  that  its  citizens  receive 

the  necessary  Protestant  Christian  Education. 

(c)  to  the  establishment  of  an  institution  for  Higher  education 

where  teachers  and  officials  can  be  trained. 

3.  Religious  instruction  belongs  to  the  Church  and  not  to  the 
State.  The  former  will,  therefore,  see  to  the  instruction  of  Religion 
in  its  doctrinal  aspects,  3  while  education  in  all  schools  must  be 
conducted  in  a  Christian  spirit  involving  the  opening  and  closing 
with  prayer  and  the  reading  and  study  of  the  Bible  during  school 
hours.  The  Church  will  also  take  the  initiative  in  founding  schools 
and  in  the  election  of  School  Committees. 

Finance  : 

For  purposes  of  giving  grants,  education  is  divided  into  Ele- 
mentary, 4  Intermediate, 5  and  Higher. 6   The  last-mentioned  was 

3  Volksraad  Resolutions,  Art.  63,  5  October,  1881,  Archives  of  the  Union 
Buildings. 

Long  discussion  followed  a  proposal  (by  Mr.  Preller)  concerning  the  re- 
ligious instruction  to  the  effect  that  the  words  "  outside  school  hours  "  be 
appended  to  Art.  2.  Paul  Kruger,  then  vice-president,  strongly  opposed 
this  :  "  By  this  change  the  whole  scheme  will  lose  its  character,"  he  said, 
"  school  education  must  be  under  the  guidance  of  the  Church.  The  Govern- 
ment does  not  want  to  establish  State  schools  ;  they  must  be  Church  schools. 
...  I  not  only  see  no  harm  in  the  giving  of  doctrinal  (leerstellig)  instruction 
during  school  hours,  but  I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  it,  because  it  will  contribute 
towards  conciliation  between  the  different  denominations.''''    (Italics  mine  ) 

Paul  Kruger,  a  man  with  an  unusually  keen  insight  into  the  needs  of  his 
people,  was  perhaps  right  in  holding  this  view  ;  but  the  reason  he  gives  for 
his  opinion  goes  ih  the  face  of  all  experience  in  this  matter  {e.g.,  in  the  U.S.A. 
and  in  Holland  where  religion  in  the  schools  was  a  cause  for  division  rather 
than  of  union). 

4  "  Lager  Onderwys  "  :  this  comprised  the  3  R's,  singing  and  fundamentals 
of  the  Dutch  language. 

5  "  Middelbaar  Onderwys  "  :  consisted  of  the  above  plus  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  Dutch,  English  and  German  (if  desired)  ;  geography,  history 
of  the  Transvaal,  of  South  Africa  and  general  history,  mathematics,  literature, 
drawing,  bookkeeping,  also  music  and  handwork  for  girls. 

6  The  institution  for  higher  education  was  to  be  under  the  direction  of  a 
committee  of  7  (the  Superintendent  (chairman),  the  Chief  Justice,  the  Magis- 
trate, and  2  members  appointed  by  the  Government  and  2  by  the  Volksraad). 
The  institution  had  two  departments  : 

(a)  An  Arts  School  for  Greek,  Latin,  Mathematics  and  modern  languages. 

(b)  Professional  School  for  training  students  in  education,  law,  com- 

merce, political  economy,  military  science  and  agriculture.  The 
last  involved  a  model  farm. 

An  examination  board  for  the  purpose  of  issuing  certificates  to  students 
in  this  school  was  appointed,  consisting  of  the  Superintendent,  the  Chief 
Justice  and  3  more  members  appointed  by  the  Government. 
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at  first  really  the  onty  State  Institution  where  the  State  paid 
everything.  In  the  former  two  kinds  the  schools  received  a  grant 
of  £3  and  £5  for  every  pupil  in  the  Elementary  and  Intermediate 
Classes  7  respectively — the  Superintendent  in  each  case  deciding 
which  pupils  fall  under  either  of  the  two  categories.  A  further 
subsidy  of  £3  and  £5  per  annum,  respectively,  was  allowed  for 
children  whose  parents  were  unable  to  pay  fees.  There  were  also 
honoraria  of  £5  to  £10  to  teachers  for  good  service. 

This  system  reverted  from  the  per-teacher-basis  of  grant  which 
obtained  under  the  Burgers  scheme  to  the  per-pupil-basis  ;  and  the 
amount  to  each  was  not  affected  by  distinctions  in  locality  (e.g.,  the 
Burgers  system  had  Ward  and  District  schools),  but  depended  on 
the  grade  of  work  done — irrespective  of  whether  this  work  was 
done  on  a  farm  or  in  a  town.  Neither  was  there  a  definite  minimum 
number  of  pupils  required  for  a  school  as  there  had  been  in  the 
Burgers'  Scheme,  viz.,  12.  The  local  bodies  had  to  devise  their 
own  means  of  supplementing  the  Government  grant  by  fees  and 
private  contributions  in  order  to  maintain  the  school. 

The  Advantages  oj  the  Du  Toit  Scheme  : 

The  following  were  the  chief  advantages  that  Du  Toit  ascribed 
to  the  grants-in-aid  system  in  contrast  to  the  previous  State 
system  : 

1.  It  is  More  Economical. — He  cites  Natal  as  an  example  where 
a  State  system  and  a  grants-in-aid  system  are  working  side  by 
side — and  the  latter  is  found  to  be  much  more  economical.3  The 
following  were  the  cost  per  pupil  figures  in  1883  for  purposes  of 
comparison  : — 

Cape         ..        ...        ..        ..    £5  11  0 

Natal       . .  5    5  5 

O.F.S  12    9  0 

S.A.R.  (i.e.,  Transvaal).  .        ..      5    0  09 

Under  the  Burgers  system  the  per  pupil  cost  was  £11  8s.  9d. 

2.  It  equalises  opportunity  between  town  and  rural  schools. 
As  a  result  of  this  law  small  schools  sprang  up  everywhere  in  the 
country  and  grants  were  paid  wherever  children  could  be  assembled 

7  In  1882  the  Superintendent  outlined  the  courses  of  study  for  these  two 
kinds  of  schools.  The  elementary  classes  corresponded  roughly  to  Standards 
I,  II  and  III  of  the  Cape,  while  the  so-called  "  Middelbaar  Onderwys  "  was 
given  in  Standards  IV,  V  and  VI.  It  remained,  however,  for  Du  Toit's 
successor,  Dr.  Mansvelt,  to  fix  these  standards. 

8  This  example  was  rather  unfortunate,  since  the  aided  schools  in  Natal, 
not  being  able  to  pay  their  teachers  adequately,  became  more  and  more  in- 
efficient and  had  eventually  all  to  be  taken  over  by  the  State  in  the  interests 
of  the  children.    See  p.  213  above. 
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under  a  teacher.  On  the  other  hand,  the  town  schools  which  had 
hitherto  received  a  lump  sum  of  £150  or  £500  for  a  teacher  according 
to  the  Burgers  system  found  themselves  handicapped  for  a  time  by 
the  change.  10  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  they  revived  and 
surpassed  their  former  status. 

3.  It  stimulates  local  interest  in  education,  something  which  is 
worth  a  great  deal  for  education. 

4.  The  per  pupil  basis  stimulates  teachers  to  bring  as  many  pupils 
into  the  school  as  possible.  Formerly  they  received  their  salary 
in  a  lump  sum  from  the  State  irrespective  of  the  number  of  pupils, 
and  so  they  often  found  it  to  their  advantage  to  keep  the  number 
as  small  as  possible.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  grant  per  pupil 
increased  with  the  progress  of  the  pupil  stimulated  teachers  to 
push  pupils  on  as  fast  as  possible.  This  was  a  kind  of  "  payment- 
by-results  ",  and  laboured  under  the  same  disabilities  as  we  found 
in  the  Natal  system  (see  p.  191  above). 

5.  The  system  brings  education  to  the  most  scattered  and  distant 
parts  of  the  country. 

Progress  made  under  the  New  System  : 

As  far  as  numbers  show,  education  made  great  progress  during 
the  next  decade  under  the  new  system.  From  January  to  December 
1882,  the  first  year  of  its  working  the  number  of  schools  taking  up 
the  system  grew  from  9  to  43  while  the  pupils  increased  from 
206  to  872  (of  which  271  were  in  town  and  601  in  rural  schools). 

9  This  figure  was  derived  from  the  educational  budget  proposed  for  that 
year,  as  follows  : — 


Supposing  there  are  1,000  elementary  pupils 

and   500  middle   or  intermediate-class 

pupils,  then — ■ 

Subsidy  for  1,000  elementary  pupils 

at  £3 

each 

£3,000 

Subsidy  for   500   middle-class  pup 

Is  at 

£5  each      . .        . . 

£2,500 

Subsidy  for  100  poor  pupils  at  £3  each  .  . 

300  (special) 

Honorarium  for  teachers' 

200 

Committee  of  examiners 

125 

36  pupils  for  higher  education 

360 

Salary  of  the  Superintendent 

600 

Administration  (estimate) 

400 

Total 

£7,485 

That  is  roughly  £5  per  pupil  for  1,500  pupils. 

10  At  the  back  of  this  educational  policy  was,  of  course,  a  political  one 
which  was  determined  by  the  ascendancy  of  a  Kruger  government.  The 
latter  was  essentially  rural  in  its  sympathies  in  contradistinction  with  the 
traders  of  Pretoria  and  the  town-cliques  who  had  formerly  by  their  influence 
on  the  Burgers'  government  catered  chiefly  for  their  own  interests,  and 
naturally  shaped  educational  policies  accordingly. 
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Once  the  people  understood  the  system  and  the  way  it  worked, 
they  took  to  it  readily.  As  a  result  we  find  that  in  1890  there  were 
no  less  than  296  schools  (of  which  262  were  rural),  with  a  total  of 
6,990  pupils  receiving  in  grants  from  the  State  a  gross  amount  of 
£35,546  p. a.  About  one-fifth  of  these  pupils  were  in  the  "  Middel- 
baar  "  classes  (i.e.,  above  Std.  III.). 11 

The  progress  is  remarkable  when  compared  with  the  increase  in 
population  during  this  time  :  During  the  decade  1880-1890  the 
white  population  increased  from  45,000  to  119,000 — an  increase 
of  about  260  per  cent.  ;  whereas  the  number  of  children  in  school 
grew  from  about  900  (a  liberal  estimate)  to  6,990,  i.e.,  an  increase 
of  about  750  per  cent.  Yet  when  compared  with  the  number  of 
children  not  in  school  the  absolute  standard  is  still  very  low.  Taking 
the  modern  standard  of  one-sixth  of  the  population,  there  were 
nearly  20,000  children  of  school  age  at  that  time  of  which  scarcely 
36  per  cent,  were  in  school.  At  the  Cape  the  percentage  was  about 
40  per  cent,  at  this  time. 

Criticisms  of  the  Du  Toit  System  : 

The  per  pupil  basis  of  Government  grant,  though  an  excellent 
stimulus  for  education  in  a  country  which  was  practically  devoid 
of  schools,  exposed  itself  after  a  while  to  many  abuses.  In  order 
to  earn  grants,  a  school  was  often  crowded  with  very  young 
pupils  who  derived  little  or  no  benefit  from  it.  Human  nature 
was  everywhere  liable  to  the  same  frailties.  Natal  and  the  Cape 
experienced  the  same  difficulty.  12  After  the  first  enthusiasm  and 
pious  ardour  for  getting  a  school  for  the  dear  children  had  died 
down,  people  began  to  study  the  situation  with  a  view  to  manipu- 
lating it  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  pockets. 

According  to  one  of  the  foundation  principles  of  this  system, 
education  was  to  be  primarily  a  matter  of  particular  initiative,  and 
the  sphere  of  the  State  was  the  minor  one  of  merely  encouraging 
local  effort.    Very  soon  the  position  seemed  to  be  reversed. 


11  In  a  memorandum,  Ons  Staal  Schoolwezen,  published  as  an  appendix 
in  S.  J.  du  Toit  in  Weg  en  Werk,  p.  (54,  S.  J.  du  Toit  compares  the  level 
of  the  Transvaal's  education  with  that  of  the  other  Provinces  as  follows  : 

Pupils  in        Pupils  below  Percentage 
School.  St.  I.  bslow  St,  I. 

1880,  Cape  Colony         ..         34,498  15,994  40  % 

1886,  O.F.S   1.132  406  33  % 

1887,  Transvaal    .  .        .  .  2,947  188  6|  % 

Where  Du  Toit  got  these  figures  from  he  did  not  say.  Most  of  them  are 
at  variance  with  the  figures  given  in  the  Superintendent's  Reports  for  those 
years,  e.g.,  the  O.F.S.  had  1,558  pupils  in  school  in  1886. 

12  See  .Ross'  Report,  1884,  pp.  94n  and  124  above. 
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It  is  almost  impossible  to  find  out  how  much  was  contributed 
locally  by  the  parents  in  fees  and  buildings,  etc.  It  was  only 
after  1893  that  the  Superintendent  inserted  the  figures  in  his  annual 
report.  In  1890  the  Acting  Superintendent,  Stiemens,  complained 
that  the  parents  did  not  do  enough.  When  the  Government  in- 
creased the  subsidy  there  was  no  proportional  increase  on  their 
part.  Many  did  even  less,  because  they  said  that  the  Government 
was  paying  for  them  too. 

In  the  following  year  when  Dr.  Mansvelt  became  Superintendent 
of  Education  he  pointed  out  these  defects  of  the  system.  He 
estimated  that  the  parents  contributed  about  one-third  of  the 
total  cost  of  education.  The  demoralising  effects  of  the  per-pupil- 
basis  of  subsidy  made  themselves  felt  in  many  places.  Parents 
made  the  fees  as  low  as  possible  so  as  to  get  more  pupils  in  school 
and  hence  earn  a  larger  State  grant.  In  one  school  90  per  cent, 
of  the  pupils  did  not  pay  any  fees  at  all.  Schools  were  multiplied 
needlessly,  and  the  character  of  the  instruction  imparted  suffered 
accordingly.  For  example,  only  105  out  of  538  who  presented 
themselves  for  the  School  Competition  Examination  gained 
certificates. 

In  most  schools  very  primitive  methods  of  instruction  still 
prevailed.  Reading  was  taught  by  the  spelling  method.  The 
Trap  der  Jeugd  was  still  as  popular  as  ever.  Handwriting  was 
taught  in  a  very  mechanical  way — the  angular,  continental  script 
to  be  found  in  the  copy  books  of  those  days.  For  Arithmetic  they 
used  Moller's  U  en  myn  Cyferboek.  Bible  history  and  Religion, 
however,  still  remained  the  crucial  subjects  in  the  eyes  of  the 
authorities,  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  shortcomings  in  the 
general  school  work,  they  seem  to  have  been  amply  compensated  for 
by  thoroughness  in  these  subjects.  It  is  in  the  introduction  of 
more  modern  methods  of  teaching  (e.g.  Reading  by  the  "  Klank- 
metorle,'1)  that  Mansvelt  subsequently  brought  about  great 
improvements. 13  In  1895  he  also  suggested  that  a  return  be  made 
to  the  per-teacher-basis  of  giving  subsidy,  since  this  would  pre- 
vent teachers  from  leaving  one  school  for  another  where  they 
could  get  more  pupils  and  therefore  more  pay. 

Another  reason  why  education  in  the  country  as  a  whole  remained 
at  a  very  low  level,  even  though  there  was  an  increase  in  numbers, 
was  because  there  was  no  adequate  supervision  and  inspection. 
For  example,  we  find  that,  on  this  account  also,  the  Act  on 

!3  In  a  memorandum  Algemene  Opmerkingen  over  het  Onderwys  (1890)  In- 
spector de  Jonge  gave  an  account  which  throws  a  great  deal  of  light  on  the 
state  of  education  in  those  days.    (See  enclosures  V.  R.  Notulen,  1890.) 
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the  use  of  the  Dutch  language  was  very  difficult  to  enforce.  Even 
though  the  Superintendent  was  a  highly  paid  14  official  for  those 
days,  and  a  man  of  great  ability,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
visit  even  half  of  the  schools  scattered  over  such  a  wide  area. 
The  payment  of  grants  entailed  a  great  deal  of  departmental  work 
a^  weh. 

S.  J .  Du  Toit  as  a  Superintendent  : 

In  the  case  of  S.  J.  du  Toit  as  Superintendent,  his  time  was 
often  taken  up  also  by  the  demands  made  on  his  talents  by  the 
Government  in  times  of  political  stress.  He  was  one  of  the  three 
men  sent  on  the  1883  political  deputation  to  London  15  together 
with  Paul  Kruger  and  Nicolaas  Smit.  During  this  time,  and 
subsequently  during  the  years  1887-1891,  Stiemens,  the  Secretary, 
was  acting  Superintendent. 

S.  J.  du  Toit 16  was  a  man  of  great  natural  ability.  While  the 
educational  system  as  conceived  by  him  was  still  to  be  put  into 
force,  the  novelty  of  the  situation  gave  sufficient  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  his  intellectual  acumen,  and  he  contributed  effectively 
toward  rousing  the  country  to  the  need  of  education.  But  when 
the  scheme  was  once  on  a  firm  footing  and  demanded  mere  routine 
work  to  keep  it  going,  he  seems  to  have  lost  most  of  his  former 
enthusiasm.  This  can  be  clearly  noticed  from  his  reports  which  were 
excellent  at  the  start,  but  dwindled  down  in  later  years  to  two 
or  three  small  pages  with  a  few  statistical  tables  carelessly  compiled. 
Evidently  the  spark  of  genius  that  was  in  him  rendered  him  averse 
to  routine  work.  Inspecting  schools  of  the  type  that  he  had  to 
deal  with,  and  all  the  weary  monotony  of  travelling  by  cart  which 
it  involved,  presumably  damped  his  original  ardour  and  zeal. 
Other  elements  that  probably  helped  to  detract  from  his  interest 
in  education  were  his  participation  in  several  large  financial  specu- 
lations, and  the  fact  that  he  found  a  much  more  congenial  outlet 
for  his  ability  and  ambitions  in  the  political  field  than  as  inspector  of 
small  country  schools. 

14  According  to  the  1882  Education  Act,  the  Superintendent  was  appointed 
by  the  Government  for  a  term  of  7  years  at  a  salary  of  £600  p. a.  plus  travelling 
expenses.  He  had  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  the  position  to  give  evidence  of 
"  scientific  "  (wetenschappelik)  ability,  purity  of  belief,  unblemished  character 
and  of  membership  of  the  Protestant  Church.  For  the  rest,  his  duties  were 
the  same  as  under  the  1874  Act.  In  1892  his  salary  was  increased  to  £1,200 
p. a.  and  his  term  of  office  made  indefinite. 

15  See  Leyds  :   Eerste  Annexatie  van  de  Transvaal,  p.  417. 

16  See  S.  J.  du  Toit  in  Weg  en  Werk. 
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Though  for  practical  purposes,  S.  J.  du  Toit  had'  disappeared 
from  the  educational  arena  by  1887, 17  nevertheless  the  educational 
policies  conceived  by  him  persisted,  and  remained  in  essence  the 
foundation  of  the  system  carried  on  by  his  successor  up  to  the  time 
of  the  Boer  War.  It  is  chiefly  for  this  reason  that  the  du  Toit  regime 
and  the  Mansvelt  regime  are  being  treated  together  in  the  same 
chapter. 

The  Mansvelt  Regime  of  Reorganisation  : 

Stiemens,  the  Secretary,  was  Acting-Superintendent  from  the 
beginning  of  1888  until  1891,  when  Dr.  N.  Mansvelt,  Professor  at 
the  Victoria  College,  Stellenbosch,  assumed  duty  as  head  of  the 
Education  Department.  18 

Though  the  policy  in  general  remained  unchanged,  the  whole 
administration  was  reorganised  on  more  efficient  lines.  Immediately 
on  his  appointment,  Dr.  Mansvelt,  with  all  the  zest  of  a  newly 
appointed  official  busied  himself  with  (a)  the  framing  of  a  new 
school  law,  based  on  the  lines  of  the  1882  law,  but  more  complete  ; 
(b)  the  change  of  the  standards  of  instruction  ;  (c)  the  construction 
of  a  list  of  recommended  text-books  ;  (d)  the  institution  of  a  regular 
administration  ;  and  (e)  the  compilation  of  a  "  School  Guide  "  19 
for  the  use  of  teachers  and  committee  members.  In  his  reorganipa- 
tion  of  the  educational  administration  Mansvelt's  work  has  been 


17  His  actual  resignation  was  handed  in  only  on  14  January,  1888.  He 
was  forced  to  resign  by  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  though  he  sought  to 
"  rationalise  "  this  step  by  all  sorts  of  pious  excuses.  He  was  a  favourite 
of  Pres.  Kruger,  and  some  time  afterwards  the  latter  tried  to  bring  him 
back  into  office,  but  this  idea  was  met  by  a  storm  of  protest  from  the  public. 

18  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Dr.  Haarhoff,  later  inspector  for  many  years 
in  the  Cape  Department,  was  also  interviewed  with  regard  to  this  position. 
He  was  a  theological  candidate  at  the  time,  and  it  is  said  that  in  the  interview 
Kruger  asked  him  whether  he,  if  appointed,  was  going  to  give  up  his  preach- 
ing. He  replied  that  he  was  ;  whereupon  the  President  retorted  that  he  did 
not  believe  in  a  man  who  despised  his  own  profession  !  [sic]  S.  J.  du  Toit's 
combination  of  pre dikant -superintendent  was,  of  course,  Kruger's  ideal. 

19  This  School  Guide  was  a  similar  publication  to  the  Education  Manual 
of  the  Cape  Department,  and  eventually  went  through  the  same  evolution, 
i.e.,  of  being  broken  up  into  smaller  pamphlets.  Yet  at  the  beginning,  the 
School  Guide  proved  to  be  a  very  valuable  means  of  keeping  the  teachers 
and  the  community  informed  on  all  the  details  of  the  administration.  It 
outlined  :  the  requirements  for  school  buildings  and  teachers'  houses  ;  the 
methods  in  which  loans  and  grants  are  made.  It  laid  down  the  courses  of 
study  and  gave  hints  as  to  the  method  of  instruction  to  be  followed  in  different 
subjects.  The  number  of  hours  per  week  for  each  subject  were  specified  as 
follows  :  Bible  history,  4  hours  ;  reading,  7  ;  arithmetic,  71-  ;  writing,  2  J  ; 
recitation,  singing,  grammar  and  stories,  1  hour  per  week  each  in  the  first 
three  standards.  In  Standards  IV,  V,  VI,  Bible  history,  3  hours  ;  reading, 
'2\  ;  arithmetic,  5  ;  grammar,  1  ;  writing,  2  ;  recitation,  1  ;  language,  2}  ; 
singing,  1  ;   history,  1  \  ;   geography,  H  ;   English,  4. 
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similar  to  that  of  Dr.  Muir  at  the  Cape  at  about  the  same  time 
(1892). 

Inspection  : 

The  most  important  changes  brought  about  by  this  new  law 
affected  matters  of  finance  and  subsidy.  Before  we  deal  with  these, 
however,  we  shall  discuss  briefly  the  chief  educational  and  pro- 
fessional adjustments  that  were  brought  about  by  this  new  measure. 
Inspection  being  the  chief  correlate  with  financial  aid  Mill  serve 
as  a  main  thread. 

Till  1889  the  Superintendent  was  the  sole  inspector  in  the  Trans- 
vaal. From  the  time  of  the  1874  Act,  it  was  his  duty  to  visit  the 
schools  in  the  towns  at  least  once  a  year  and  those  in  the  rural 
areas  as  often  as  possible. 

We  find  in  1883  that  Superintendent  Du  Toit  when  he  departed 
on  the  political  mission  to  England  asked  the  assistance  of  the 
Ministers  of  the  Church  with  the  inspection.  This  they  did,  and 
also  on  several  subsequent  occasions.  In  his  annual  reports 
of  1887  and  1889  the  Superintendent  insisted  strongly  on  the 
appointment  of  regular  Inspectors  to  assist  the  Acting  Superinten- 
dent. 20   As  a  result  of  these  representations  the  Volksraad  in  1889 


20  In  the  early  days  the  Inspection  Reports  were  very  brief  and  elementary. 
The  following  are  a  few  typical  examples  taken  from  the  first  published  in- 
spection reports,  as  they  appeared  in  the  first  Annual  Report  of  S.  J.  du 
Toit,  in  1882  : 

£1.)  "'School  van  P.  Genis,  te  Scheerpoort,  District  Rustenburg,  op  15  April 
geinspecteerd  en  als  ondersteunde  school  opgenomen. 

Lokaal  en  meubelair  net  en  doelmatig.  Tydtafel  en  zwarte  bord 
ontbreken. 

Op  de  lyst  27  leerlingen  ;   25  tegenwoordig. 

Zingen  :    uit  Kinderharp,  Psalmen  en  Gezangen,  zeer  goed. 

Bybelgeschiedenis  :    zeer  goed. 

Schryven  :   net  en  duidelyk. 

Rekenen  :  tot  dubbele  regel  van  drie,  zeer  goed. 

Ook  eatechisatie  en  zondag  school  worden  gehouden  in  verband  met 
deze  school." 

(2.\  21  April.    School  van  W.  Louis  geinspecteerd. 

Lokaal  en  meubelair  zeer  net  en  doelmatig  ;  alleen  lokaal  te  klein 
voor 't  aantal  leerlingen  ;  ook  twee  klaskamers.  Op  de  lyst  75,  present 
48  leerlingen.  Door  vlyt  en  inspanning  tracht  de  onderwyzer  hierin  te 
voorzien,  door  onderwys  te  geven  van  voormiddag  8  tot  namiddag  5  uur. 
Met  veel  tact  weet  hy  intusschen  alien  bezig  te  houden,  hoewel  natuurlyk 
de  klasverdeling  door  gebrek  aan  hulponderwyzers  abnormaal  wordt. 

Rekenen  :  (handboek  Barnard  Smith),  in  alle  klassen  zeer  goed,  eerste. 
klasse  tot  aan  zamengestelde  breuken  ;  dit  wordt  gedaan  op  het  zwarte 
bord,  op  de  lei,  en  ook  thuis  op  papier. 

Aardrykskunde  :    zeer  goed  en  praktisch. 
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decided  to  "investigate  the  question  concerning  the  ability  of 
teachers",  and  appointed  three  Inspectors.-1  Their  reports  threw 
a  great  deal  of  light  on  the  educational  situation  in  the  rural 
districts. 

Only  105  out  of  the  538  teachers  employed  were  in  possession  of 
a  Teacher's  Certificate.  "  School  buildings  and  furniture  were  for 
the  most  part  in  a  bad  state  of  repair.  .  .  .  Teachers  were 
holding  positions  owing  to  personal  influence  without  regard  to 
their  qualifications.  .  .  .  There  were  teachers,"  so  continues 
Dr.  Mansvelt  in  one  of  his  first  annual  reports,  "  who  could  not 
spell  the  words  '  Pretoria  '  or  '  Potchefstroom  '  without  a 
mistake,  and  who  did  not  know  the  difference  between  a  noun 
and  an  adjective." 

The  Growth  of  the  Central  Education  Department : 

The  growth  of  the  Department  and  the  extent  of  its  activities 
in  Inspection,  etc.,  may  best  be  gauged  from  the  following  table 


Lezen  en  Vertalen  :  Hollandsch  en  Engelsch,  goed. 
Zingen  :   clriestemmig,  goed. 
Bijbelgeschiedenis  :  goed. 

Over  het  algemeen  levert  de  school  bewys  van  bekwaamheid,  vlyt, 
en  volharding.  Inzonderheid  de  volharding  en  zelfopofferring  van 
den  hoofdonderwyzer  tydens  den  oorlog  en  daarna,  in  't  werken  haast 
boven  zijne  krachten,  om  de  school  in  stand  te  houden,  verdient  ver- 
melding." 

"  22  April.  Onderhoud  met  de  Commissie  der  distrietsschool  ;  daarna 
ook  met  de  School  Commissie  der  Ned.  Ger.  gemeente. 

Des  avonds  eene  Deputatie  van  de  wyk,  "  Losberg  "  ontmoet,  en 
besloten  aldaar  eene  wyksschool  op  te  rigten." 

(3.)  "  School  te  Lichtenburg,  29  Junij  1882. 

Onderwijzeres  :  F.  R.  Mathewson. 
Lokaal  en  Meubelair  :  wat  pover. 
Leerlingen  :    15  tegenwoordig. 

School  geopend  :  met  gezang  en  gebed  in  't  Engelsch. 
Bijbellezen':  3,  in  't  Hollandsch  en  Engelsch,  by  beurten,  zeer  goed. 
Lezen  :  6  Holl.,  11  Eng.,  vry  goed.    't  Eng.  beter. 
Dictaat  :  3    ,,       9      „  ,,  ,, 

Schrijven  :  vry  goed,  doch  de  netheid  laat  wat  te  wensen  over. 
Taalkundig  ontleden  :   3,  in  't  Engelsch,  niet  te  best. 
Rekenen  :   3,  Compound  Division  ;   3,  Multiplicatie  ;   2,  Optellen  en 
aftrekken. 

De  onderwijzeres  erkent  niet  behoorlik  geoefend  te  zyn  in  het  Hol- 
landsch, gelijk  uit  het  onderwys  blykt. 

Des  namiddags  besloten  lysten  rond  te  zenden,  te  einde  te  zien  hoe  vele 
leerlingen  te  bekomen  zijn,  en  dan  een  onderwyzer  door  bemiddeling  van  den 
Superintendent  te  bekomen." 

etc.,  etc.  .  .  . 

21  The  first  thee  inspectors  of  the  Transvaal  were  Messrs.  Nieuwenhuis,  de 
Jonge  and  Dyksterhuis.    (V.  R.  Notulen,  381  of  1889.) 
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(compiled  from  the  various  departmental  publications  for  these 
years)  : — 


The  Extent  of  the  Education  Department  and  Inspection  in  the 
S.A.  Republic  (Transvaal). 


Date. 

No.  of  Schools 
Inspected. 

By  whom 
Inspected. 

Size  of  the 
Department. 

Cost 
of  the 
Depart- 
ment. 

1883 

29  out  of  33 

The  Supt. 

Supt.    and  Sect. 

£ 

850 

1SS4 

850 

1885 

57  out  of  92    .  . 



1S86 

80  out  of  95 

Supt.  with  aid  of 



Ministers. 

1887 

116  out  of  119 

1,275 

1888 

74  out  of  179  (i.e., 

Acting  Supt.  aid- 

Acting Supt.  only 

1,437 

41%). 

ed  by  ministers. 

1SS9 

152  out  of  225 

Acting  Supt.  and 

,,    .  . 

2,542 

(67%). 

3  inspectors. 

1S90 

233  out  of  278 

Acting  Supt.  and 

3,625 

(83%). 

4  inspectors (at 

£350  each). 

1891 

— 

17 

Supt.  and  2  clerks 

3,825 

1S92 

420   schools  (60 

J 

Supt.,  Sect.,  Acct., 

5,050 

*  twice). 

1st  clerk. 

1S93 

350  schools  (60 

», 

The  above  with  an 

5.205 

twice)   out  of 

additional  book- 

412. 

keeper,  a  corre- 

spondent and  2 

clerks. 

1S94 

321   out  of  419 

,,        plus  5 

Supt.,  Sect.,  Acct., 

7,940 

(6,958  pupils). 

inspectors. 

and  5  clerks. 

1895 

390  (99  twice)  out 

,,  inspectors 

6,563 

of  422  (9,545 

at  £500  each. 

pupils). 

1S96 

456  schools  (128 

,,      8  clerks 

7,585 

twice)  (11,169 

pupils). 

1897 

463  schools 

Supt.  plus  6  in- 

,,   12  clerks 

10,381 

(16,287  pupils). 

spectors. 

16  clerks  and  an 

1898 

627  schools 

11,678 

(22,841  pupils). 

assistant  sect. 

1899 

(no  data,  as  Boer 

War  broke  out.) 

Inspection  was  no  easy  task  in  those  days  when  the  only  means 
of  travelling  was  on  horseback  or  by  cart.  In  1890,  for  example,  one 
inspector  (Nieuwenhuis)  traversed  the  districts  of  Lydenburg, 
Middelburg,  Ermelo,  Standerton,  Piet  Retief,  Wakkerstroom, 
Vryheid  and  Utrecht — an  area  about  the  size  of  Scotland. 

Dr.  Mansvelt  system atised  the  inspection  by  dividing  the  country 
into  circuits,  by  having  a  uniform  method  of  gathering  statistics, 
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and  issuing  reports, 22  by  providing  printed  forms  for  the  purpose' 
by  demanding  weekly  diaries  from  the  inspectors,  and  by  insisting 
on  greater  uniformity  of  standards  in  the  promotion  of  children. 
Instead  of  having  one  annual  report  the  inspectors'  reports  were 
to  be  published  quarterly.  This  method  of  reporting  had  several 
distinct  advantages  : — 

(1)  The  information  could  be  made  up-to-date  for  the  benefit 

of  the  Volksraad,  the  Landdrosts,  and  the  Veldcornets. 

(2)  It  brought  about  the  immediate  rectification  of  evils  and 
rewarded  deserving  parties  by  immediate  commendation, 
a  fact  which  made  for  efficiency. 

(3)  It  provided  a  means  of  comparison  and  of  healthy  rivalry 

between  the  districts. 
(■i)  It  prevented  useless  discussion  about  schools  already 
closed. 

Many  of  the  inspections  were  held  in  the  presence  of  the  School 
Committee  and  the  parents,  and  proved  a  great  stimulus  both 
to  teachers  and  pupils  to  do  their  best — as  well  as  an  excellent 
means  of  rousing  public  interest  in  the  school. 

A  considerable  section  of  the  Government  grant  depended  on  the 
results  of  the  inspection.  When  these  inspections  were,  therefore, 
irregularly  made,  the  teacher  was  often  inconvenienced  financially, 
and  this  led  to  friction  and  discontent  with  the  department. 

The  superintendent  insisted  on  individual  inspection  (which  was 
mostly  oral)  and  promotion  by  the  inspector,  since  he  considered 
it  to  be  a  salutary  stimulus  to  teachers  and  pupils.  The  subjects 
of  inspection  were  :  Bible  History,  Arithmetic,  Dutch  Reading 
and  Spelling.  This  of  course,  had  a  deadening  effect  on  the  methods 
of  teaching  these  subjects  in  the  not  too  skilled  hands  of  the 
majority  of  the  teachers.  The  fact  that  e.g.,  in  1897  only  2,657 
pupils  were  promoted  out  of  a  total  of  16,237  (i.e.,  23  per  cent.), 
seems  to  indicate  that,  either  the  inspection  standards  were  very 
exacting,  or  the  pupils  very  poor. 

This  system  of  individual  inspection,  together  with  the  long 
distances  to  be  travelled  subjected  the  Transvaal  inspection 

22  The  Inspector's  Report  had  to  deal  with  the  following  headings  : — 

1.  General  Review  on  Education  in  the  Circuit. 

2.  The  Schools. 

3.  The  Inspection. 

4.  Teachers  and  the  type  of  Instruction. 

5.  Pupils. 

6.  Schoolrooms  and  Teachers'  Dwellings. 

7.  Equipment. 

8.  Testimonials  to  Deserving  Pupils. 

9.  Honoraria  of  Merit  to  Teachers. 
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system  to  the  same  disabilities  as  those  of  the  Cape  system,  viz., 
that  the  inspectors  were  so  busy  with  inspection  that  they  could 
not  acquaint  themselves  with  the  conditions  and  real  needs  of  the 
locality  or  assist  the  teachers  and  school  committees  with  con- 
structive advice. 

The  fact  that  there  was  such  a  great  lack  of  properly  qualified 
teachers  made  the  situation  still  more  difficult.  It  is  with  the 
attempts  to  make  provision  in  this  need  that  Ave  are  to  deal  next. 

Teacher  Training  : 

Ever  since  the  early  regulations  of  1853,  1859,  1866,  1869,  1876, 
and  in  the  Education  Acts  of  1874  and  1882,  mention  has  been 
made  of  the  necessity  of  the  examination  and  certification  of 
teachers — these  provisions  becoming  more  and  more  specific  with 
each  successive  act  of  legislation.  The  Burgers  Act  of  1874  laid  down 
the  requirements  of  the  examination  for  the  three  classes  of  teachers : 
First,  Second  and  Third  Class  Certificates.  In  1886  a  special  Board 
of  Examiners  was  constituted  by  Act  No.  13.  Its  constitution 23 
was  modified  by  Act  No.  6  of  1895.  Still  no  provision  had  been 
made  for  the  training  of  teachers.  The  Volksraad  had  first  to 
be  persuaded  that  special  training  was  necessary  at  all.  Shortly 
after  his  coming  into  office  (1893),  Dr.  Mansvelt  pleaded  for  the 
training  of  teachers  by  the  Transvaal  itself.  Thus  he  writes  :  "Ik 
beschouw  het  voor  ons  land  van  het  hoogste  belang  dat  terstond 
maatregelingen  genomen  worden  om  ons  eigen  onderwijzers- 
personeel  te  vormen,  ten  einde  niet  langer  van  de  onzekere  en 
menigwerf  ongewenschte  hulp  uit  het  buitenland  afhankelijk 
te  zijn." 

The  realisation  of  this  idea  was,  however,  a  very  slow  process. 
In  order  to  encourage  students  to  enter  the  profession  the  State 
instituted  a  liberal  system  of  bursaries.  As  we  shall  see  later, 
when  we  come  to  deal  with  the  institutions  of  Higher  and  Secondary 
Education,  the  training  was  done  in  connection  with  the  "  Staats- 
modelschool "  and  the  "  Staats-meisjiesschool  ".  Special  in- 
structors in  connection  with  the  former  institution  were  appointed 
in  1896,  and  that  department  of  the  school's  work  received  the  name 
of  Normal  School.    The  net  total  product  of  these  institutions  by 

23  This  Board  also  conducted  annually  the  School  Competition  Examina- 
tion which  was  given  at  the  end  of  the  Elementary  School.  This  served  as 
a  stimulus  for  the  schools  of  the  country  and  as  a  means  of  standardising 
their  work.  The  State  examinations  for  lawyers,  apothecaries,  doctors, 
surveyors,  etc.,  and  the  so-called  higher  examinations  in  literature,  mathe- 
matics and  science  were  also  conducted  by  this  body. 

In  1898,  the  last  year  for  which  figures  are  avilable,  only  27  %  of  the  teach- 
ing force  had  received  Transvaal  teaching  certificates,  46%  had  professional 
certificates  of  some  kind  or  other,  and  til%  were  "  authorised  ''  to  teach. 
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1899  was  39  trained  teachers  having  the  3rd  class  certificate  which 
designated  at  most  a  two-year's  training  beyond  Std.  VI.  This 
small  output  was  by  no  means  adequate  for  the  needs  of  the 
country. 

Imported  Hollanders  ;  the  Teaching  of  English  : 

Hitherto  the  Transvaal  had  recruited  the  large  majority  of  its 
teachers  from  outside  the  borders  of  the  Transvaal  :  Chiefly  from 
Holland  and  also  from  the  Cape  Colony.  That  strained  relations 
existed  to  a  certain  extent  between  the  Transvaal  people  and 
imported  Hollanders  we  have  noticed  already  since  the  time  of 
President  Burgers.  During  the  regime  of  Dr.  Mansvelt  a  slightly 
different  complexion  was  put  on  the  matter.  Act  No.  14,  of  1896 
had  authorised  him  to  import  more  teachers  from  Holland,  their 
expenses  being  paid  by  the  State.  The  result  was  a  great  influx 
of  Hollanders  into  the  profession,  and  naturally  they  came  into 
competition  with  the  Afrikaner-born  teachers.  Mansvelt  was  a 
Hollander  himself,  and  the  complaint  was  not  infrequently  heard 
that  his  stricter  application  of  the  regulations  with  regard  to  teacher 
qualifications  was  merely  a  pretext  for  giving  more  jobs  to  his 
beloved  compatriots  ;  and  that  in  many  cases  unfair  favouritism 
was  exercised  to  the  disadvantage  of  Dutch-speaking,  Afrikaner 
teachers.  These  sentiments  received  their  most  vehement  expression 
in  the  anti-Hollander  Conference  of  the  Transvaal  teachers  held 
at  Germiston  (March,  1899).  The  Conference  demanded  the  dis- 
missal of  the  Superintendent,  greater  protection  for  Afrikaner 
teachers,  and  an  end  to  the  dominance  of  Hollanders.  The  Hol- 
lander teachers  rallied  round  Mansvelt,  and  at  a  contra-Congress 
held  at  Pretoria  (June,  1899),  a  motion  of  confidence  in  the  Superin- 
tendent was  carried  amidst  great  confusion  and  uproar. 

Concomitant  with  the  anti-Hollander  agitation,  and  to  a  large 
extent  connected  with  it,  was  the  movement  in  favour  of  more 
English  teaching  for  the  Transvaal  children.  The  authorities  had 
become  less  liberal  in  their  attitude  to  the  English  language  than 
in  the  Burgers  and  pre-Burgers  days.  Still  that  did  not  prevent 
many  of  the  Boers  from  desiring  that  their  children  should  learn 
English  as  well  as  Dutch.  Those  who  could  afford  it,  simply  sent 
their  children  to  schools  in  the  Cape  Colony  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  both  languages.  Their  point  of  view  was  clearly  put  by 
Mr.  George  M.  Hofmeyr  (at  present  Union  Secretary  for  Education), 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  first  Teachers  Congress  held  in  the 
Transvaal  (April,  4,  5  and  6,  1893).  He  pointed  out  how  necessary 
to  future  citizens  of  the  Transvaal  was  a  knowledge  of  the  English 
language,  especially  in  commerce  and  mining,  two  of  the  country's 

18 
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most  important  industries — which  were  mostly  in  the  hands  of 
the  English.  Most  of  the  business  of  the  country  was  conducted 
in  that  language.  The  Orange  Free  State  taught  both  languages 
in  the  Government  schools.    (See  p.  370.) 

The  discussion  of  this  question  brought  a  cleavage  between  the 
Afrikaners  and  the  Hollanders.  The  Superintendent  sided  with 
the  latter,  and  designated  as  "  short-sighted  "  this  desire  of  the 
Boers  for  more  English.  The  attitude  of  the  Superintendent 
antagonised  many  of  the  Afrikaners,  and  was  probably  one  of 
the  chief  reasons  for  the  anti-Hollander  outburst  at  the  Germiston 
Conference. 24  The  Afrikaners  argued  that  Hollanders  had  no 
right  to  prescribe  national  sentiments  for  South  Africans,  and  that, 
if  South  Africans  desired  to  have  their  children  bilingual  in  a 
bilingual  country,  their  desires  should  receive  due  consideration. 
Mansvelt,  who  had  had  similar  views  concerning  the  necessity 
of  bilingualism  during  his  activities  at  Stellenbosch  in  support  of 
the  Taalbond  movement  (before  he  came  to  the  Transvaal),  seemed 
to  have  lost  sight  of  them  under  the  influence  of  the  Hollander  coterie 
with  which  he  had  surrounded  himself  at  Pretoria. 

While  South  Africans  can  never  be  thankful  enough  to  men 
like  Mansvelt  for  their  enthusiasm  for  the  Dutch  language — an 
enthusiasm  that  was  sometimes  sorely  needed  as  an  antidote  against 
complete  anglicisation — it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  South 
Africans  were  generally  as  little  understood  by  Hollanders  as 
by  Englishmen,  and  that  the  learning  of  the  Dutch  of  Holland 
in  school  was  to  most  young  South  Africans  no  less  difficult,  and 
perhaps  more  artificial,  than  the  learning  of  English — the  one 
being  as  much  of  a  foreign  language  as  the  other. 

Financial  Adjustments  made  under  the  Mansvelt  Regime  : 

Having  now  looked  at  the  system  in  its  actuality,  from  the  most 
unsatisfying  conditions  in  the  rural  school  to  the  commendable 
efforts  in  Higher  Education  that  were  made  on  behalf  of  the  few, 
and  having  also  dealt  with  the  professional  equipment  which 
sustained  this  system,  we  shall  now  devote  ourselves  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  adjustments  in  financial  administration  that  were 
effected  by  Superintendent  Mansvelt  during  his  term  of  office. 

As  we  saw  above,  he  framed  a  new  school  law  which  formed  the 
basis  of  education  until  the  beginning  of  the  Boer  War  in  1899. 

24  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  this  question  had  a  different  origin 
from,  and  had  very  little,  if  anything,  to  do  with  the  TJitlander-language  ques- 
tion in  connection  with  the  schools  on  the  Rand  (which  we  shall  discuss 
later).  In  that  matter  Mansvelt's  standpoint  was  sound,  and  in  that  he 
would  have  been  supported  by  Afrikaner  and  Hollander  alike. 
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The  principles  of  the  Law  of  1882  concerning  private  initiative, 
religious  instruction,  and  the  Dutch  language  were  taken  over 
without  modification. 

The  chief  changes  brought  about  in  this  law  stood  in  connection 
with  the  payment  of  subsidies.  Mansvelt  realised  the  weak  spot 
in  the  Du  Toit  system  of  grants-in-aid,  and  tried  by  legislation  to 
obviate  the  prevalent  abuses.  He  appointed  an  additional  staff  of 
inspectors  and  was  determined  to  carry  out  the  law  with  increasing 
strictness,  since  its  application  had  become  very  lax  in  the  latter 
years  of  the  Du  Toit  administration.  The  effect  was  most  noticeable 
in  the  more  stringent  application  of  the  language  provision  of  the 
law  of  1882  which  made  Dutch  the  medium  of  instruction  in  all 
schools.  Many  English-medium  schools  which  had  hitherto  taken 
advantage  of  the  laxity  of  the  administration  had  to  forego  the 
subsidy  which  they  had  surreptitiously  enjoyed,  so  that  a  decrease 
in  the  number  of  pupils  and  Government  schools  is  clearly  noticeable 
in  the  next  few  years. 25  This  naturally  imposed  some  hardship  on 
the  rapidly  increasing  English-speaking  section  of  the  population. 
And  the  necessity  very  soon  arose  for  making  provision  for  such 
schools  by  special  legislation  which  will  presently  be  outlined. 

The  scales  for  subsidy  that  were  introduced  during  the  Mansvelt 
regime  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  : — 

(a)  The  subsidies  for  Dutch-medium  schools,  which  constituted 

the  bulk  of  the  country's  schools. 
(6)  The  subsidies  for  English-medium  schools, 
(c)  Completely  State-supported  schools. 

(a)  Grants-in-Aid  to  Dutch-medium  Schools  : 

To  every  school  started  by  parents,  regulated  according  to 
law  under  a  chosen  committee  in  which  the  Kerkeraad  (Consistory), 
the  Magistrate,  and  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  were  represented,  the 
Government  gave  aid  as  follows  : — 

(1)  £4  for  every  £1  contributed  locally  not  exceeding  £6,  £8, 
£10  p. a.  for  every  pupil  in  Primary,  Intermediate  or  High 
schools,  respectively. 26  This  was  a  considerable  increase 
on  the  1882  provisions.    (See  p.  262  above.) 


25  See  Diagram  No.  17,  e.g.,  in  1891  there  were  99  town  schools,  453  country 
schools,  with  a  total  of  8,170  pupils.  In  1893  there  were  only  59  town  and 
353  country  schools  with  5,909  pupils. 

26  Government  Notice,  No.  431,  15  October,  1894,  S.A.  Republic.  This 
subsidy  is  paid  out  only  to  pupils  who  have  gained  at  least  50%  of  the  marks 
at  the  previous  inspection,  and  who  have  also  attended  the  schools  for  a 
minimum  of  3  months. 
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The  Growth  of  the  Number  of  White  Pupils  in  State-Aided  Schools 
and  the  Cost  of  Education  to  the  State. 

Note. — The  rapid  rise  in  the  number  of  pupils  after  1882  as  a  result  of  the 
S.  J.  du  Toit  system  of  grants-in-aid. 
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The  drop  in  the  numbers  after  1892  is  due  to — 

(a)  Stricter  application  of  the  law  under  the  Mansvelt  Regime,  and  a 
consequent  withdrawal  of  subsidy  from  schools  that  did  not  meet 
the  legal  requirements. 

(6)  Opposition  schools  by  tho  English. 

(c)  Lack  of  good  teachers,  and  hence  impossibility  of  establishing  new 
schools. 
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(2)  Honoraria  27  to  teachers  as  follows  :  If  60  per  cent,  of  their 

pupils  is  promoted  to  a  higher  standard,  and  if  25  per 
cent,  of  Std.  III.  is  promoted  to  Std.  IV  : 

Principals  £15,  Assistants  £10,  after    3  years' service. 
20        „  15     „  6 

25        „         20     „  10 

(3)  Wood  and  iron  for  the  erection  of  schools  and  masters' 

houses.  28 

(4)  Rent  for  ward  schools  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 

pupils. 29 

(5)  Land  for  school  sites  in  villages.  30 

(6)  A  subsidy  to  help  to  pay  interest  on  capital  expenditure 

involved  in  the  building  of  a  school  or  a  masters'  house. 

(7)  Subsidy  for  half  the  cost  of  school  furniture.31 

(8)  Subsidy,  not  exceeding  £8  p.a.,  for  free  pupils  of  bona  fide 

indigency.  (In  1897  there  were  over  2,570  such  free  pupils 
out  of  a  total  of  10,777  pupils.  In  1898  out  of  a  total 
of  14,702  there  were  5,178  free  pupils  which  cost  the 
State  £40,676). 

(9)  In  order  to  help  on  small  farm  schools  an  extra  per  capita 

(i.e.,  over  and  above  No.  1)  subsidy  of  £2  p.a.  is  given 
where  the  number  of  children  is  less  than  10.  In  1896 
(Law  No.  14)  the  following  scale  was  worked  out  for  such 
schools  : 

Schools  of    5  pupils,  extra  subsidy  equals  £2  10  0 
6  „  „  3    0  0 


7 
8 
9 
10 
11 


3  10  0 

4  0  0 

4  10  0 

5  0  0 
4    0  0 


27  Law  No.  14,  1896,  S.A.R. 

This  and  the  above  are  both  relics  of  the  "  Payment-by-Results  "  system 
which  had  by  that  time  been  discarded  in  England,  the  land  of  its  origin. 
2S  Since  the  1896  Law. 

29  Art.  9,  Law  No.  8  of  1892. 

30  At  first  specified  as  100  ft.  by  100  ft.,  later  on  (1896)  merely  called 
an  ordinary  plot  (gewoon  erf).  In  Report  of  1894  the  Superintendent  makes 
a  plea  for  a  larger  grant  of  land. 

31  Law  No.  14,  1896.  The  Executive  Council  could  also  give  a  loan  under 
proper  security  to  the  amount  of  half  the  cost  of  the  buildings  without  any 
interest  (Act  No.  8,  1893).  In  his  report  for  1893,  Dr.  Mansvelt  pointed  out 
the  unfairness  of  the  security  system  where  the  school  and  master's  build- 
ings could  not  serve  as  a  security,  but  the  committee  had  to  mortgage  their 
own  property  for  it.  He  proposed  a  system  of  amortisation  in  the  paying 
off  of  the  loan,  the  school  buildings  being  sufficient  security.  At  about  the 
same  time  in  the  Cape  Dr.  Muir  worked  out  his  system  of  redeemable  loans. 
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Schools  of  12  pupils,  extra  subsidy  equals  3    0  0 

13  „                „  2    0  0 

14  „                „  10  0 

15  ,,                ,,  none. 

(10)  In  schools  of  20  to  30  pupils  with  3  or  more  classes  an 

extra  grant  of  £36  p. a.  for  the  salary  of  an  assistant  or 
pupil-teacher  was  made.    (Law  No.  14,  1896.) 

(11)  A  boarding  grant  of  £12  to  £24  p. a.  to  pupils  who  lived 
further  than  3  miles  away  from  a  school  and  whose  parents 
were  deemed  by  the  local  school  committee  to  be  too 
poor  to  pay  for  boarding. 32 

(12)  A  special  grant  of  £1  per  quarter  for  every  pupil  above 

Std.  III.  who  wishes  to  pursue  a  vocational  course. 

(13)  A  payment  of  travelling  expenses  of  teachers  from  abroad. 

(14)  The  award  of  bursaries  (109  in  number)  each  to  the  value 

of  £60  to  £100  p. a.  made  by  an  appointed  bursary 
commission  (appointed  by  Volksraad)  and  awarded 
according  to  the  result  of  an  examination  to  children 
of  naturalised  and  permanent  citizens  for  the  purpose 
of  particular  or  general  training. 

(b)  Subsidies  for  Schools  of  English  Medium  : 

In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  foreign  population  and  at  the 
same  time  to  guarantee  their  assimilation  with  the  people  of  the 
country,  the  Volksraad  in  1892  by  a  resolution  33  (Art.  344  of  1892), 
made  special  provision  for  schools  where  the  medium  was  not 
Dutch.  They  could  receive  grants  ranging  from  £5  to  £10 34 
per  pupil  provided  that  at  least  5  hours  per  week  be  devoted  to 
the  teaching  of  the  language  and  the  history  of  the  country,  and  that 

2  In  1898,  £45,356  was  expended  under  the  head  of  these  "  logies  gelden  " 
aJone,  out  of  a  total  budget  of  £226,418  for  education. 

33  These  were  commonly  known  as  "  Besluit  Scholen." 

3i  This  was  practically  the  same  amount  as  for  the  Dutch  schools.  These 
English-medium  schools  were  subject  to  the  half-yearly  inspection  by  the 
Department  in  Dutch  and  South  African  history  only  ;  50%  was  the  per- 
centage required  for  a  pass  in  these  subjects.  The  standard  of  attainment 
demanded  was,  however,  one  standard  lower  than  that  demanded  in  the 
Dutch  schools.    The  grant  was  then  allocated  as  follows  : — 

£5  for  every  pass  in  Dutch  and  S.A.  History 
£6 
£7 


£8 
£9 
£10 


St.  I. 

St.  II. 

St.  III. 

St.  IV. 

St.  V. 

St.  VI. 


Children  below  6  years  of  age  were  not  eligible. 
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at  least  one  teacher  who  was  competent  to  teach  these  two  subjects 
be  employed  in  such  a  school.  These  regulations  did  not  prove 
acceptable  to  the  majority  of  the  English-speaking  section.  Many 
schools  relinquished  the  Government  subsidy,  since  the  percentage 
of  children  who  satisfied  the  conditions  was  generally  so  small  that 
the  amount  of  subsidy  earned  was  insufficient  to  pay  the  salary  of 
the  Dutch  teacher.  A  few  schools  that  did  take  advantage  of  these 
regulations  were  successful.  Amongst  these  was  a  nourishing 
German  school  in  Johannesburg. 

(c)  State-supported  Schools  : 

(1)  On  the  Goldfields. — The  Volksraad,  however,  went  still  further 
in  its  efforts  to  meet  the  need  of  education  amongst  the  mass  of 
foreigners  who  had  flocked  to  the  Goldfields  to  seek  their  fortune 
or  to  pick  up  the  crumbs  that  fell  from  the  rich  'man's  table. 
The  Department  found  that  under  the  circumstances  it  could  not 
trust  merely  to  local  initiative  plus  a  system  of  State  grants-in-aid. 
It  had  to  supplement  the  existing  system  by  means  of  a  system  of 
State  Schools  in  which  the  Government  did  everything  :  providing 
the  buildings,  paying  the  teachers,  nominating  the  school  com- 
mittees, etc.  This  was  necessary  especially  on  the  Goldfields 
where  the  population  was  of  too  heterogeneous  a  nature  to  put 
forth  any  permanent  joint  effort. 

Eight  schools  were  thus  taken  over  by  the  Act  (No.  15  of  1896), 
In  1897  they  contained  362  pupils  at  a  net  cost  of  £3,840  to  the 
State,  after  deducting  fees  to  the  value  of  £302  which  represented 
the  parents'  contribution.  In  1898  the  number  of  State  schools  rose 
to  12  with  49  teachers  and  1,499  pupils.35  In  the  next  year  there 
were  13  such  schools  with  about  1,500  pupils.    In  four  of  these 

35  Report  of  the  South  African  Republic  to  the  Paris  Exhibition,  p.  8.  Alge- 
mene  Nederlands  Verbond,  1900.  This  report  was  specially  prepared  for 
this  exhibition  in  French  and  in  English.  Because  of  its  very  effective 
illustrations  and  graphs,  this  report  is  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  educational 
publicity  that  has  ever  been  made  in  South  Africa.  Both  sections  gained 
the  Grand  Prix.    There  are  only  a  few  copies  extant  in  South  Africa. 

These  schools  were  distributed  as  follows  in  1898  : — 


No.  of 

Place. 

Schools. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

Johannesburg 

4 

22 

093 

Barberton 

1 

4 

118 

About  one-third 

Klerksdorp 

1 

6 

200 

of     the  49 

Kaapsehoop  .  . 

1 

2 

51 

teachers  did 

Maraisburg 

1 

4  . 

95 

not  under- 

Pelgrimsrust 

1 

1 

44 

stand  Dutch 

Randfontein 

1 

2 

41 

at  all. 

Krugersdorp  .  . 

1 

6 

197 

Nigel 

1 

2 

60 

12 

49- 

1,499 
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schools  the  medium  of  instruction  was  English  and  in  the  rest  the 
medium  was  English  for  the  children  of  the  foreigners  and  Dutch  for 
the  Dutch  children.  The  idea  was  to  introduce  the  Dutch  language 
gradually,  so  that  these  children  could  at  least  obtain  some  ac- 
quaintance with  the  language  of  the  country  where  they  had  come 
to  find  a  new  home.  Of  the  teachers,  27  were  of  Dutch  or  South 
African  origin,  and  24  of  English  origin.  36  It  was  demanded  by 
law  that  every  Dutch-speaking  teacher  should  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  English  as  evinced  by  either  a  certificate  or  by  an 
examination — 

"  the  primary  aim  of  the  educational  system  of  this  State  being 
to  give  children  the  chance  of  learning  the  rudiments  of 
knowledge  through  their  own  mother-tongue,  whether  they 
be  Dutch  or  English."37 

(2)  Secondary  and  Higher  Education. — The  second  category  of  i 
completely  State-supported  institutions  included  the  State- 
Gymnasium  for  Higher  Education,  with  State  hostels  in  connection 
with  it  ;  The  State  Model  School  with  the  Normal  School  in 
connection  with  it  ;  the  State  Girls'  School  with  State  hostels 
the  State  Library  and  the  State  Museum. 

Excluding  the  State  Library  and  the  State  Museum  the  Govern- 
ment spent  in  1897  on  its  State  Schools  and  Institutions  the  sum 
of  £23,810  ;  while  the  sum  of  the  parents'  contributions  amounted 
to  £2,321,  i.e.,  less  than  one  tenth  of  the  Government's  share.  On 
bursaries  in  connection  with  these  the  Government  spent  £5,888 
in  1897. 

By  way  of  conclusion  it  may  be  fitting  to  outline  briefly  the 
efforts  towards  Higher  Education  which  have  been  considered  the 
crown  of  the  Transvaal  educational  system.  As  we  saw  above, 
very  pretentious  courses  of  study  had  been  planned  for  Higher 
Education  by  the  Burgers  Act  of  1874,  the  Du  Toit  Act  of  1882 
and  the  Mansvelt  Act  of  1892.  The  materialisation  of  these  ideas 
was,  however,  a  very  slow  process.  In  1883  a  Training  School  (Op- 
leidingschool)  was  opened  (under  the  principalship  of  W.  Louis) 
ostensibly  to  give  effect  to  that  part  of  the  regulations  for  Higher 
Education  in  the  1882  Act,  which  provided  for  a  department  in 
the  Institution  for  Higher  Education  aiming  at  professional  and 

33  From  an  account  by  one  of  the  Dutch  teachers  (J.  Lub.  V.V.O.O.Z.A. 
Gedenkboek,  p.  76),  it  seems  as  if  there  existed  the  most }cordial  co-operation 
amongst  the  English  and  Dutch  teachers. 

37  De  Jonge  in  his  Mem.  (10  July,  1899). 

The  children  of  the  Boers  (under  the  Ed.  Act  of  1892)  received  instruc- 
tion through  medium  of  their  mother-tongue  as  far  as  St.  III.  when  English 
could  be  introduced — as  it  often  was — for  3  out  of  the  25  school  hours  per 
week,  and  4  hours  per  week  in  the  standards  beyond. 
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technical  training  as  distinct  from  a  purely  classical  course.  In 
reality  this  institution  never  did  more  than  Primary  schoolwork. 38 
It  was  the  only  State-supported  institution  in  the  country,  and 
was  maintained  as  such  against  the  1882  Act  (q.v.).  When  Mansvelt 
came  and  started  the  more  rigorous  application  of  the  education 
laws,  he  questioned  the  ground  for  the  maintenance  of  this  school 
as  a  State  institution,  since  it  was  no  different  from  the  other 
schools.  A  way  was  found  out  of  the  difficulty  by  making  it  a 
State  Model  School,  which  could  also  serve  as  a  Practising  School 
for  prospective  teachers.  In  1893  the  Model  School  started  work 
under  the  new  name.  It  had  six  teachers  (one  for  deaf-mutes). 
Numerous  bursaries 39  especially  for  student-teachers  were  insti- 
tuted. The  school  proved  a  great  success,  and  the  numbers  grew 
rapidly.  When  in  1894  the  State  Girls'  School  was  opened  the 
girls  were  transferred  from  the  Model  School,  which  had  only 
boys  from  then.  Both  these  institutions  trained  teachers  for  the 
III.  Class  Certificate. 40  In  1897  the  Normal  Department  was 
appended  to  the  Girls'  School.  The  latter  also  gave  a  3  year 
course  after  Std.  VI.,  in  which  also  subjects  41  of  a  practical  nature 
were  taught  to  the  girls.  Before  the  war  this  school  had  over 
300  girls,  including  83  boarders.  The  State  Model  School  prepared 
students  for  the  entrance  examination  to  the  Gymnasium — an 
equivalent  to  Std.  VI.  When  the  war  came,  the  Model  School  had 
a  staff  of  20  teachers.  None  of  these  schools  could  by  any  stretch 
of  terminology  be  called  institutions  of  Higher  Education.  This 
is  the  topic  we  come  to  next. 

As  early  as  1889  the  Volksraad  passed  a  resolution  to  establish 
a  University  42  and  voted  £20,000  to  be  set  aside  for  the  purpose. 
Nothing,  however,  came  of  this  proposal.  The  education  system 
was  still  too  weak  in  its  Primary  and  Secondary  foundation  to  have 
upheld  any  edifice  of  Higher  Education.  The  authorities  did 
the  next  best  thing  :  a  number  of  State  bursaries  and  also  private 
bursaries  were  issued  to  enable  students  to  complete  their  studies 
at  European  Universities.  On  15th  August,  1893,  the  State  Gym- 
nasium was  opened  with  19  students,  (in  1899  there  were  116). 

3S  While  it  is  true  that  Mr.  Fockens  was  appointed  in  1886  to  teach 
mineralogy  at  a  salary  of  £200  p. a.,  I  do  not  think  he  taught  anything  more 
pretentious  than  a  little  natural  science. 

37>  34  bursaries  at  £60  each  for  student  teachers  and  46  ordinary  bursaries. 
School  fees  ranged  from  5s.  to  10s.  per  month. 

40  A  two-year  com-se  after  St.  VI. 

41  The  practical  subjects  were  :  Dressmaking,  needlework,  embroidery, 
drawing,  painting  and  music.  The  academic  subjects  were  :  English, 
Dutch,  French,  German — language  and  literature,  arithmetic,  nature  study, 
history,  geography  and  hygiene. 

42  This  move7nent  for  a  university  was  revived  in  1895,  and  a  commission 
appointed  that  year  reported  on  the  question.    (V.R.  Notuien,  1060/96.) 
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Its  aim  and  its  courses  of  study  were  planned  according  to  Art.  47 
of  the  1892  Act.  It  consisted  of  two  distinct  departments  :  (a)  The 
Gymnasium,  where  a  strictly  Arts  course  was  given  with  a  pre- 
dominance of  classics  ;  and  (b)  The  "  Hogerburgerschool  ", 
which  gave  more  professional  and  technical  training.  This  latter 
"Modern1'  side  was  instituted  in  1895.  The  course  was  a  five 
year  one  and  prepared  students  for  the  Cape  and  Continental 
Universities. 43  In  1897  a  new  building  was  erected  at  a  cost  of 
£40,000.  In  February  of  that  same  year  a  School  of  Mines  was 
opened  which  took  over  largely  the  professional  side  of  the  Gym- 
nasium work.  Each  of  these  institutions  was  managed  by  a  Board 
of  Curators  consisting  of  the  Superintendent  as  ex-officio  chairman, 
four  members  nominated  by  the  Government  and  four  by  the 
First  Volksraad. 

The  idea  of  a  University  in  the  North  remained  alive.  Had  it  not 
been  that  the  war  brought  these  promising  institutions  to  an  abrupt 
end,  they  would  undoubtedly  have  exerted  a  profound  influence 
on  Higher  Education  in  South  Africa. 44 

43  The  Gymnasium  Diplomas  were  recognised  for  entrance  to  the  uni- 
versities, theological,  medical  and  legal  schools  of  Holland. 

44  For  a  fuller  account  of  this  topic,  see  V.  V.O.O.Z.A.  Gedenkboek,  pp.  77-88. 
Article  by  Dr.  H.  Reinink  :    "  Het  Hoger  Onderwijs  onder  de  Z.A.R." 

That  the  education  provided  in  this  institution  was  of  a  good  quality  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  written  in  the  London  Times  (13  November, 
1905),  by  Mr.  Fabian  Ware,  who  was  Director  of  Education  in  the  Trans- 
vaal at  the  time  (1905)  and  also  member  of  the  Legislative  Council  : — • 

"  Before  the  war  the  Dutch  were  instinctively  developing  their  second- 
ary education  on  lines  which,  in  respect  of  efficiency  of  instruction, 
English  people  will  apparently  only  be  persuaded  to  follow  after  much 
experiment  and  failure.  As  far  as  the  standard  and  methods  of  instruc- 
tion are  concerned,  the  Gymnasium  in  Pretoria  was  both  in  organisa- 
tion and  staff,  probably  unequalled  in  South  Africa." 

Compare  the  above  point  of  view  of  an  educationalist  with  that  of  pro- 
paganda-making politicians  before  the  war  :  e.g.,  Lord  Chamberlain  :  '"  The 
educational  facilities  of  this  state  are  a  minus  quantity."  Capt.  Francis 
Younghusband,  C.J.E.  (in  South  Africa  of  To-day,  London,  1898)  :  "  The 
Boers  never  troubled  themselves  about  education,"  etc. 
The  staff  of  the  Gymnasium  was  as  follows  : — 

Dr.  H.  Reinink,  Rector  and  Professor  of  Ancient'Languages. 

J.  Bergmans  and  H.  Byleveld,  Classics. 

Dr.  Wolf,  Dutch  language  and  Literature. 

W.  A.  MacFadyen,  English  language  and  Literature. 

E.  Ditmar,  German  language  and  Literature. 

E.  M.  EHenberger,  French  language  and  Literature. 

A.  Bartmann,  Mathematics. 

W.  Louis,  Mathematics. 

Dr.  Evers,  Natural  Sciences. 

N.  Hofmeyr,  History. 

E.  Goester,  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

J.  F.  Hondius,  Drawing  and  Sloyd. 

A.  van  Wouw,  Special  Drawing  instructor. 

Dr.  H.  G.  Breyer,  Principal  of  the  School  of  Mines. 
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SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTER  XII. 

The  principles  at  the  back  of  the  S.  J.  du  Toit  Education  Act 
of  1882  were  in  many  respects  the  antithesis  of  the  preceding 
Burgers  Act. 

1.  In  the  first  place  the  religious  element,  which  was  practically 
eliminated  from  the  Burgers  system,  was  here  placed  in  the 
foreground. 

2.  The  sphere  of  State  action  in  education  was  reduced  to  mere 
financial  encouragement  of  private  and  denominational  effort .  The 
initiative  was  shifted  from  the  State  to  the  parent. 

3.  As  to  policy  :  The  Church  was  to  be  the  guiding  factor  in  the 
educational  organisation. 

4.  Where  a  liberal  attitude  was  adopted  towards  the  medium  of 
instruction  under  the  Burgers  Act,  the  present  Act  recognised  only 
Dutch  as  medium. 

5.  The  Burgers  Act  favoured  the  urban  section  of  the  population. 
But  after  this  party,  which  had  always  supported  the  Burgers  policy, 
had  been  superseded  by  the  dominance  of  the  rural  element  and 
the  Dopper  element  under  Kruger,  a  system  was  introduced  which 
attempted  to  restore  the  balance  and  equalise  opportunity  between 
town  and  country. 

6.  A  per-pupil  basis  of  grant-in-aid  replaced  the  per-teacher 
basis. 

In  short,  the  new  system  was  a  laissez-faire,  individualistic  one 
which  attempted  to  bring  the  school  as  near  as  possible  to  every 
housedoor,  and  a  system  under  which  anybody  could  receive  from 
the  Government  from  £3  to  £5  p. a.  for  every  child  he  wished  to 
educate,  and  a  further  £3  to  £5  for  every  child  whose  parents  were 
unable  to  pay  fees.  The  result  was  a  very  rapid  increase  in  small 
schools  all  over  the  country,  and  an  increase  in  pupils  as  the  graphs 
indicate.  In  1882  there  were  43  schools  with  872  pupils  costing 
£4,000  p. a.,  in  1890  there  were  296  schools  with  6,990  pupils 
costing  £35,546  p. a.  This  individualistic  idea  caught  on  so 
thoroughly  that  20  years  afterwards  it  took  the  Department  more 
than  a  decade  to  reconcile  the  population  to  the  idea  of  centralising 
schools  in  the  rural  areas. 

The  quality  of  teaching  was  not  very  high  owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  good  teachers,  and  owing  to  the  inadequacy  of  supervision  and 
inspection  the  system  very  soon  suffered  from  abuses  of  several 
kinds. 

In  1891  Dr.  Mansvelt  became  Superintendent  and  it  was  his  task 
to  tighten  up  the  administration  which  had  become  very  slack 
towards  the  end  of  the  eighties.    To  that  end  he  framed  a  new 
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Education  Act  (No.  8  of  1892)  which  was  based  much  on  the 
same  principles  of  control,  religion,  and  language  as  the  Du  Toit 
Act,  and  by  an  increase  in  departmental  staff  saw  to  it  that  the 
law  was  enforced.  At  first  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  number 
of  pupils  owing  to  the  closing  of  schools  that  did  not  meet  the 
requirements.  Soon,  however,  real  progress  set  in  (as  can  be  seen 
from  the  graphs  (Diagram  17,  p.  276  above).  The  inspection 
system  was  placed  on  a  better  footing.  A  start  was  made  with 
Secondary  and  Higher  Education  and  also  with  teacher  training 
in  Pretoria. 

Such  progress  was,  however,  entirely  relative,  for  we  find  in 
1895  that  there  were  only  about  one  out  of  every  five  children 
in  school.  The  difficulties  inherent  in  the  conditions  of  the  country 
were  great,  and  may  be  summarised  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Sparseness  of  population. 

(2)  Absence  of  the  right  conception  of  the  value  of  education 

with  many  parents. 

(3)  Lack  of  good  teachers. 

(4)  Scarcity  of  labour  on  the  farms,  making  it  necessary  to 

employ  children  of  school-going  age. 

(5)  Poverty  especially  in  the  case  of  the  "  bywoner  "  class. 

(6)  Lack  of  initiative  in  the  founding  of  schools  by  parents. 

(7)  In  some  cases  too  little  assistance  and  encouragement  from 

church  and  civil  authorities. 

(8)  Ignorance  of  school  law  and  of  the  subsidy  system. 

(9)  Increasing  influx  of  a  foreign  and  heterogeneous  population 

on  the  Goldfields  by  which  the  administration  of  a  simple 
educational  system  was  rendered  increasingly  difficult. 

Attempts  to  meet  these  difficulties  led  in  course  of  time  to  the 
development  of  the  three-fold  system  : — 

1.  First  there  was  the  continuation  of  the  Du  Toit  system  of 
grants-in-aid  on  a  per-pupil  basis.  The  inadequacies,  however,  of  this 
system  were  to  some  extent  ameliorated  by  various  supplementary 
measures,  which  were  intended  to  improve  buildings  and  encourage 
the  appointment  of  better  teachers.  These  schools  had  to  meet 
all  the  conditions  of  the  1892  Act. 

2.  The  English-speaking  section  found  it  difficult  to  comply  with 
these  conditions.  So  a  special  system  of  English-medium  schools 
was  subsidised.    These  were  called  Besluit  Scholen. 

3.  (a)  The  increasing  foreign  element  compelled  the  State  to 
depart  from  its  former  principles  and  take  the  initiative  by  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  entirely  at  State  expense  several  schools 
in  those  areas. 
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(b)  The  provision  for  higher  education  also  become  a  matter 
for  State  activity  entirely. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  course  of  development  of  the 
Du  Toit-Mansvelt  regime  was  in  a  sense  the  very  reverse  of  that 
of  the  Burgers  system.  The  latter  started  out  with  a  system  of 
Stale  schools,  and  gradually  moved  toward  a  system  of  aided 
schools,  a  goal  which  was  fully  realised  through  the  efforts  of 
S.  J.  du  Toit.  With  the  former,  State  action  in  education  assum- 
ed after  a  time  such  proportions  that  it  is  certainly  open  to  doubt 
whether  towards  the  end  of  the  Mansvelt  regime,  the  authority 
still  seriously  held  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  laws 
of  1882  and  1892,  viz.  :  that  the  State  merely  encourages  local 
initiative. 

For  example,  in  1897  the  State  paid  over  £100,000  for  education 
of  Avhich  £65,650  went  for  subsidies  alone,  and  the  total  amount 
contributed  by  parents  amounted  to  about  one-fifth  of  the  Govern- 
ment's share.  In  1898  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  State  schools 
was  14,94-0.  The  expenditure  (including  £21,000  for  buildings) 
reached  the  large  total  of  £226,416,  or  about  £15  3s.  per  white 
pupil.  An  exceptionally  large  amount  of  £45,355  was  absorbed  by 
the  "  Logiesgelden  ",  or  boarding  grants,  for  indigent  children 
living  more  than  three  miles  away  from  the  school,  and  over  £40,000 
went  out  of  the  State  exchequer  for  the  payment  of  fees  for  the 
"  children  of  indigent  Burghers."  45  This  meant  that  in  1898  32.7 
per  cent,  of  the  pupils  in  the  S.A.  Republic  were  educated  free 
and  14.3  per  cent,  of  the  boarders  were  lodged  free. 

These  efforts  on  behalf  of  education  by  the  Government  of  the 
S.A.  Republic  were  undoubtedly  liberal  and  admirable.  But  when 
taken  in  the  light  of  the  principles  of  the  1882  and  1892  Acts — 
principles  which  were  emphatically  reaffirmed  in  all  seriousness  at 
many  times — there  seems  to  be  an  atmosphere  of  make-believe 
about  the  whole  matter.  It  is  hard  to  reconcile  the  "  local  initiative 
principle  "  (to  the  effect  that  education  was  primarily  the  duty  of 
the  parents)  with  the  above  mentioned  legislation  which  was 
supposed  to  have  been  founded  on  these  principles.  The  facts 
proved  beyond  doubt  that,  in  spite  of  all  piously  worded  phrases 
about  parental  freedom  and  parental  duty,  education  was  primarily 
national  function  and  not  to  be  restricted  to  the  parents,  because 
the  moment  the  solidarity  of  the  State  and  the  integrity  of  the 
nation  were  threatened  by  the  influx  of  thousands  of  foreigners 

45  The  attainments  of  the  children  in  view  of  the  large  expenditure  are 
disappointing.  Of  the  children  in  the  standards  56.2%  were  in  Standard  I, 
whilst  the  percentage  in  St.  VI.  and  over  was  only  0.3%.  In  the  Cape  for 
the  same  year  the  figures  were  for  the  same  groups,  29%  and  5.6%  respectively. 
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whose  children  would  grow  up  unassimilated  and  uneducated, 
parental  "  rights  "  and  initiative  were  cast  to  the  winds,  and  the 
State  stepped  in  to  remedy  the  situation  as  best  it  could. 46 

The  ways  in  which  these  measures  were  received  by  the  English 
section  of  the  population,  their  particular  reactions,  and  the  conse- 
quent conflict  that  ensued  will  be  the  subject  of  the  next  chapter. 


46  Cf.  Mansvelt  in  his  1895  Report  :  "  Waar  de  overheid  eens  lands  tot  de 
overtuiging  komt,  dat  de  zelfstandigheid  van  de  Staat,  die  zij  geroepen  is  te 
handhaven,  in  gevaar  gebracht  wordt  door  het  onderwijs  aan  een  deel  van 
de  toekomstige  burgers  van  den  Staat  gegeven,  daar  mag  zij  niet  aarzelen 
tussenbeide  te  treden  in  't  belang  van  het  gehele  volk,  boven  den  wil  en  het 
belang  van  enkelen  te  stellen."  ...  "  Het  '  particulier  initiatief  '  in  zake 
het  onderwijs  waarvan  onze  onderwijswet  uitgaat,  kan  noeh  mag  zich  vijandig 
tegenover  den  Staat  stellen,  gelijk,  mijns  inziens,  in  de  laatste  maanden  van 
het  vervlogen  jaar  op  de  Witwatersrandse  Goudvelden  duidelik  is  gebleken." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


PERIOD  OF  STRUGGLE:    RISE  OF  THE  WITWATERS- 
RAND  COUNCIL  OF  EDUCATION. 

In  the  last  chapter  an  outline  was  given  of  the  many  and  diverse 
efforts  of  the  educational  authorities  to  meet  the  complex  situation 
that  grew  up  out  of  the  great  influx  of  foreigners  into  the  country. 
The  Resolution  (Art,  344  of  1892),  and  Law  No.  15  of  1896,  giving 
State  aid  to  the  "  Uitlanders  "  exceeded  the  limits  of  liberality, 
since  not  even  for  the  actual  citizens  of  the  Republic  was  so  much 
done  by  the  State  as  for  the  foreigners  on  the  Goldfields.  This 
caused  dissatisfaction  among  the  Boers,  and  many  of  them  com- 
plained 1  that  with  the  per-pupil  Government  grant  they  had  often 
great  difficulty  in  raising  enough  money  for  a  good  school  building 
and  for  the  salary  of  a  competent  teacher.  The  total  per  capita 
grant  for  the  Boers  was  £10  and  for  the  "  Uitlanders  "  £12  10s. 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  a  foreign  people  could  have  expected  better 
treatment  in  any  other  country  as  far  as  education  was  concerned.  2 

At  this  juncture  occurred  the  Jameson  Raid  (1896)  with  its  fatal 
consequences.  Hitherto  ecclesiastical  disputes  had  been  so  rife 
that  it  was  generally  believed  they  might  lead  to  political  dissension 
amongst  the  Dutch  themselves.  But  by  this  incident  all  sections 
of  the  farming  population  were  welded  together  into  one  compact 
body,  who  placed  the  independence  of  the  country  and  the 
control  of  its  administration  by  Dutch-speaking  electors  far  above 
all  other  questions. 3  Suspicion  and  ill-feeling  between  English  and 
Dutch  were  mutually  engendered.  Even  education  became  a 
matter  of  politics.  It  was  seized  upon  by  politicians  as  one  of 
the  instances  in  which  the  rights  of  the  "  uitlanders  "  were 
infringed,  and  was  made  a  contributory  cause  of  the  Boer  War.  4 

1  E.g.,  in  the  Band  Post  of  5  April,  1899,  The  Press,  1  April,  1899. 

2  There  may  have  been  other  and  perhaps  more  justifiable  reasons  of  com- 
plaint, but  these  were  purely  political  and  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  treatise. 
Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  ;  in  Fitzpatrick's  Transvaal  from  Within, 
Hellier's  Paid  and  Reform  and  Smuts'  A  Century  of  Wrong,  both  sides  of 
the  question  are  dealt  with. 

3  Theal  :   Progress  of  South  Africa,  p.  492. 

4  Dispatch  from  H.M.  Government,  dated  10  May,  1899,  transmitted  to 
Government  of  S.A.  Republic  on  13  June,  1899.  See  Greenbook  No.  11/1899, 
S.A.  Republic.  It  will  be  found  also  in  Bluebook  C,  9345,  p.  228  and  p.  184. 
In  this  dispatch  Mr.  Chamberlain  wrote  :  the  education  system  was  "  more 
directed  to  forcing  upon  the  Uitlander  population  the  habitual  use  of  Dutch 
language  than  to  imparting  to  them  the  rudiments  of  general  knowledge.1' 
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One-fourth  of  the  total  amount  spent  on  education  in  the  Trans- 
vaal in  1898  was  expended  on  the  Goldfields,  in  the  interests  of 
the  "  Uitlander  "  children  living  there.  The  foreigners  regarded 
this  as  no  more  than  their  due,  maintaining  that  most  of  the  State's 
revenue  came  out  of  their  own  pockets.  The  Boers,  on  the  other 
hand,  argued  that  the  "  Uitlanders  "  got  all  their  riches  out  of  the 
wealth  of  the  Transvaal  soil  of  which  the  Boer  people  themselves 
got  very  little. 

Language  Privileges  : 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  bulk  of  the  foreigners 
allowed  themselves  to  be  misled  and  misinformed  5  by  their  political 
leaders  with  regard  to  the  intentions  of  the  Education  Department. 
Thus,  it  was  said  that  the  workers  of  the  mines  objected  that  their 
children  be  turned  into  Dutchmen.  Rev.  M.  F.  Crewdson  writes 
in  The  Star,  16  September,  1898  :— 

"  If  Dr.  Mansvelt  meant  under  any  guise  whatever  to 
establish  a  school  really  to  '  Dutchify  '  English  children, 
they  (the  English)  could  not  help  him.  Not  that  they  objected 
either  to  Dutch  as  a  language  per  se  or  to  the  Dutch  people, 
but  they  did  decidedly  object  to  the  denationalisation  of 
English  children  through  the  medium  of  a  tongue  they  did  not 
understand."  6 

As  shown  in  the  previous  chapter,  there  was  no  intention  of 
teaching  the  English  children  through  the  medium  of  Dutch  at  the 
beginning.  The  schools  were  to  have  remained  English  medium 
schools.  All  that  was  required  from  them  by  the  1892  resolution 
was  that  in  order  to  earn  the  State  grant,  at  least  five  hours  a 
week  should  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  official  language, 
Dutch,  and  of  the  history  of  the  country.  It  is  difficult  to  see  that 
the  S.A.  Republic  could  have  insisted  on  anything  less  without 
endangering  their  national  integrity.  No  other  country  would 
have  shown  as  much  consideration  to  the  language  of  the  foreigner. 
For  example,  in  the  U.S.A.  Americanisaiion  of  the  foreigner  is  one 

Mr.  de  Jonge,  Secretary  of  the  Education  Department  at  the  time,  wrote 
a  very  good  memorandum  in  reply  to  this,  the  manuscript  of  which  was 
made  accessible  to  the  writer  by  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  W.  J.  Leyds,  Secretary 
of  State  during  the  presidency  of  Paul  Kruger. 

5  Cf.  footnote,  p.  291.  See  also  J.  A.  Wormser,  Jim.  :  Een  der  Oor- 
zaken  van  den  Oorlog  in  Z.A.,  en  lets  over  het  Onderwijs  in  Transvaal,  Pretoria, 
1900,  Ch.  IV. 

6  Cj.  denationalisation  regimes  instituted  by  Lord  Charles  Somerset  in 
1822,  and  by  Lord  Milne r  after  the  Boer  War,  when  the  Dutch  language  (the 
mother-tongue  of  the  bulk  of  the  population)  was  given  no  chance  as  a  medium 
whatever. 
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of  the  great  watchwords  of  the  educational  system,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  authorities  insist  that  the  medium  of  instruction  be 
English  while  the  language  of  the  foreigner  is  given  little  or  no 
consideration  whatever. 

As  time  went  on  and  the  Government  of  the  Republic  realised 
that  the  English  section  was  increasingly  becoming  a  threat  to 
its  national  integrity,  these  language  regulations  were  made 
stricter.  In  1898  (28  October),  the  Executive  Council  resolved 
(Art.  1037  of  1898),  to  specify  the  minimum  time  during  which 
Dutch  was  to  be  used  as  a  medium  as  follows  :  One  hour  per  day 
in  Stds.  I.  and  II.  ;  1J  hours  per  day  in  Std.  III.  ;  2  hours  in 
Std.  IV.  ;7  3  hours  in  Std.  V.,  and  two -thirds  of  the  school  time  in 
Std.  VI.  and  higher.  This  regulation  aroused  a  great  deal  of  protest 
on  the  part  of  the  English  community  and  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  increase  in  popularity  of  the  Rand  schools  started  by  the 
Witwatersrand  Council  of  Education  as  opposition  institutions. 

Though  it  was  the  avowed  intention  of  introducing  the  Dutch 
language  gradually  into  the  English  schools,  8  this  last  measure 
may  be  open  to  criticism  from  a  pedagogical  point  of  view  :  First, 
that  the  introduction  of  the  second  language  was  made  at  too  early 
a  stage9,  and  secondly,  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental 
principle  enunciated  above  that :  "  the  primary  aim  of  the  educa- 
tional system  of  this  State  is  to  give  the  children  the  chance  of 
learning  the  rudiments  of  knowledge  through  their  mother -tongue." 

The  motives  behind  this  aversion  of  the  "  Uitlanders  "  to 
learning  Dutch  were  sometimes  rather  complex.  Many  of  them 
maintained  that  both  Dutch  and  English  ought  to  be  known  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  This  Dr.  Mansvelt,  in  his  report 
for  1894,  held  to  be  a  mere  pretext.  They  wanted  the  "  other 
fellow  ",  the  Boer  child,  to  be  compelled  to  learn  both  English 
and  Dutch  so  that  it  would  save  their  children  the  trouble  of 
learning  Dutch  in  future,  and  they  would,  when  English  had 

7  Robinson,  who  was  Secretary  of  the  Council  of  Education,  unfairly  mis- 
quotes this  regulation  in  his  account  (English  Board  of  Education  Special 
Reports,  Vol.  VIII)  in  the  statement  that,  "  in  his  fourth  year  (a  boy)  was 
expected  to  take  the  whole  of  his  instruction  through  the  medium  of  that 
language." 

8  Mansvelt  had  these  regulations  printed  only  on  7  March,  1899,  and 
made  the  stipulation  that  special  consideration  had  to  be  given  to  new  pupils 
entering  the  schools. 

9  The  present  law  requires  the  introduction  of  the  second  language  as  a 
language  to  begin  not  later  than  the  fourth  year,  whether  it  be  English  or 
Dutch. 

When  the  Dutch  parents  had  made  demands  for  the  early  introduction 
of  English  into  the  elementary  standards,  Mansvelt  himself  had  replied 
that  it  was  unpedagogical  for  a  child  to  be  taught  through  more  than  one 
language  before  Std.  III. 

19 
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become  the  language,  have  no  difficulty  in  being  masters  of  the 
situation  and  the  rulers  of  the  children  of  the  nation. 

That  there  were  also  enlightened  Englishmen  who  thought 
differently  on  the  matter  can  be  seen  from  a  letter  evidently  in 
reply  to  the  one  quoted  above  {The  Star,  19  September,  1898), 
by  Hugh  J.  Evans  : 10 — 

"  The  Government's  '  Uitlander  law  '  is  a  signal  example 
of  a  wise  and  enlightened  policy,  and  Dr.  Mansvelt's  ad- 
ministration of  that  law  is  an  energetic,  honest,  and  liberal- 
minded  attempt  to  meet  the  existing  educational  want.  Is 
there  any  other  country  in  the  world  in  which  the  Government 
has  ever  made  such  a  provision  for  the  education  of  an  alien 
population  (alien  not  only  in  language,  but,  alas,  persistently 
and  generally  and  unjustly  so  in  spirit  also),  by  means  of  its 
own  language  ?  " 

Objection  as  Regards  Local  Control : 

When  the  Government  established  the  State  schools  on  the 
Goldfields  in  1896,  and  incurred  all  the  financial  responsibility, 
it  also  reserved  to  itself  the  right  of  nominating  the  members  of 
the  local  school  boards  on  condition  that  both  nationalities  be 
represented. 11  In  1898  (V.R.  Besluit,  Art.  731,  8  Aug.),  this 
regulation  was  modified  so  that  the  Government  appointed  not 
more  than  half  the  number  of  school  board  members  out  of  a  list 
nominated  by  the  parents.  The  other  half  was  to  be  elected  by 
the  parents  in  the  ordinary  way.  This  was  met  with  the  objection 
by  the  "  Uitlanders  "  that  "  the  education  of  non-Dutch-speaking 
children  is  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendent  of  education  who 
is  not  controlled  by  any  local  representative  authority." 

The  Rise  of  the  Council  of  Education  : 

In  spite  of  its  efforts,  the  Government  of  the  S.A.  Republic  did 
not  succeed  in  providing  for  the  educational  needs  of  a  rapidly 
increasing  foreign  population  on  the  Goldfields.  It  was  estimated 
that  out  of  6,500  children  of  school-going  age  on  the  mining  area, 
nearly  2,000  were  not  attending  school. 12   Many  school-children 

.  1°  As  a  Welshman,  Evans  evidently  appreciated  these  difficulties,  since 
his  country  passed  through  the  same  crisis  as  regards  mother-tongue  in- 
struction. 

A  letter  to  the  same  effect  by  J.  I.  Moore,  B.A.  (Lond.),  followed  this  one. 

See  also  an  article  :  "  Boer  and  Briton  "  in  the  S.A.  News,  10  May,  1899, 
and  another  in  the  Manchester  Guardian  at  about  the  same  time  on  "  Educa- 
tion in  the  Transvaal,"  by  F.  Reginald  Statham. 

11  The  personnel  of  these  appointed  boards  generally  met  with  satisfaction. 
Mr.  George  Farrar,  one  of  the  leading  "  reformers,"  was  one  of  the  members. 

12  Witwatersrand  Council  of  Education  Report,  1895. 
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attended  private  schools,  most  of  which  were  inefficient  both  in 
staffing  and  accommodation. 13 

By  those  to  whom  the  Government's  conditions  had  proved  un- 
acceptable, this  "  deplorable  state  of  things  "  has  been  described 
as  "  due  to  the  educational  neglect  of  the  Government."  When, 
however,  the  facts  are  taken  into  account  that  the  Government 
of  the  S.A.  Republic  paid  more  per  pupil  for  the  foreign  children  on 
the  Goldfields  than  for  its  own  citizens,  and  that  in  1898,  for 
example,  the  S.A.  Republic  was  spending  £15  3s.  per  pupil  (a  total 
of  £226,416),  as  compared  with  £3  5s.  per  pupil  spent  by  the 
Cape  the  same  year,  it  does  not  seem  fair  to  accuse  the  Government 
of  neglect  as  far  as  financial  support  was  concerned.  14 

It  seems  from  the  evidence,  that  what  was  most  responsible 
for  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  facilities  provided  by  the  Govern- 
ment, was  the  blind  antagonism  on  the  part  of  many  of  these 
foreigners  against  everything  Dutch,  and  consequently,  against 
all  the  efforts  of  the  Education  Department  to  help  them.  Lack 
of  local  co-operation  (as  was  voiced  by  Crewdson's  letter  quoted 
above)  with  the  Government  prevented  any  thorough-going 
scheme  from  being  carried  out  ;  and  the  education  of  those  areas 
was  consequently  in  a  very  sad  plight. 15 

In  1895  (April)  at  a  meeting  of  influential  Johannesburg  men  a 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Caldecott,  a  leading  Johannesburg 
lawyer,  in  which  he  drew  attention  to  the  unsatisfactory  state  of 
affairs  in  the  schools  on  the  Rand.  The  facts  he  disclosed  made  a 
great  impression,  and  a  movement  was  forthwith  started  amongst 
the  leading  English  people  to  endeavour  independently  of  the 
Government  to  improve  the  schools  for  the  English  children. 

13  Out  of  the  187  teachers  employed  in  these  schools,  only  46  held  training 
certificates.  Of  the  55  "  Uitlander "  schools,  13  were  housed  in  regular 
school  buildings,  18  in  churches  and  28  in  rooms  of  private  dwellings.  (Ibid.) 

'4The  Johannesburg  Times  for  30  May,  1898,  even  complained  about 
the  extravagant  use  of  public  money  on  education,  quoting  the  1897  figures 
in  comparison  with  that  of  the  Cape  : 

Pupils.  Total  Cost.     Cost  per  Pupil. 

Transvaal      ..        ..         11,814  £141,345         £11  19  3 

Cape  ..        ..        88,010  194,455  2    4  2 

>s  The  following  leading  article  from  the  Johannesburg  Times  at  this  time 
•shows  how  much  political  prejudices  were  responsible  for  this  lack  of  co-oper- 
fltion  :  "  The  educational  advantages  (on  the  Rand)  are  deplorably  meagre  ;  not 
through  any  lack  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  people  themselves  but 
owing  to  the  absurdly  retrogressive  restrictions  upon  English  education, 
in  the  liberal  acceptation  of  the  term,  by  an  unappreciative  department,  and 
an  impossible  superintendent.  .  .  .  Large  sums  of  money  have  been  and 
are  being  expended  upon  the  educational  needs  of  this  community  by  in- 
dividual and  corporate  enterprise,  without  the  slightest  encouragement 
from  the  state  :  nay,  rather  should  we  say  in  spite  of  obstructions  throw  n 
in  the  pathway  of  educational  progress.  .  .  .  The  linguistic  exclusivism 
of  Dr.  Mansvelt's  serves  to  keep  the  country  back.  .  .  .  The  government 
actually  tolerates  an  intellectual  asphyxiation  by  a  boycott  of  the  English 
language." 
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This  was  the  origin  of  the  Council  of  Education  on  the  Witivaters- 
rand  16  which  was  subsequently  destined  to  play  such  a  significant 
role  in  fostering  Higher  Education  on  the  Rand.  In  a  short  while 
£10,000  was  subscribed,  to  be  administered  by  this  Council  which 
was  elected  by  the  subscribers.  In  September  of  the  same  year 
(1895),  a  Director  was  appointed,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  John 
Robinson,  who  forthwith  proceeded  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
existing  schools,  some  of  the  findings  of  which  have  already  been 
mentioned  above. 

The  Survey  Report  17  proposed  (a)  a  provision  for  better  accom- 
modation and  more  efficient  teaching  on  the  Mines  ;  (6)  the  sub- 
is  Its  status  was  recognised  by  the  S.A.  Republic  Government  as  a  cor- 
porate body  in  a  trust  deed  registered  at  Pretoria,  March,  1896.  Members 
were  elected  for  life.  The  Council  was  empowered  to  co-opt  members  to  its 
own  body  to  fill  vacancies  caused  by  resignations,  etc.  The  extent  of  its 
activities  may  be  gauged  from  the  following  :  "At  the  close  of  the  Boer 
War  the  Council  of  Education  devoted  its  energies  to  the  promotion  of  second- 
ary, technical  and  higher  education.  For  many  years  the  Council  has  been 
the  fairy-godmother  to  educational  institutions  of  the  Witwatersrand.  By 
grants  to  schools,  scholarships  to  deserving  students  and  handsome  gifts 
to  the  Public  Library,  the  Seymour  Library  and  other  bodies,  the  Council 
has  been  the  means  of  creating  public  interest  in  education,  and  stimulating 
educational  activity  so  that  to-day  Johannesburg  is  a  large  educational  centre. 
That  the  Council  has  done  great  service  for  education  will  be  realised  when 
it  is  stated  that  it  has  disbursed  over  £174,000  during  the  past  25  years. 
The  establishment  of  the  School  of  Mines  and  its  eventual  emergence  into  the 
ranks  of  the  South  African  Universities  is  mainly  due  to  the  untiring  energies 
of  the  Council  of  Education."    (Rand  Daily  Mail,  29  April,  1920.) 

17  This  report  of  the  Council  and  its  subsequent  actions  were  probably 
among  the  causes  that  led  to  the  Law  No.  15  of  1898  where  the  State  stepped 
in,  and,  contrary  to  one  of  its  most  fundamental  tenets,  provided  State 
schools  in  those  parts.  Though  Robinson  called  it  "  a  travesty  of  a  remedial 
measure,"  the  State  soon  had  12  such  schools  with  49  teachers  and  1,499' 
pupils,  and  this  work,  as  we  already  saw  above,  was  not  without  success. 

Robinson's  prejudice  is  further  shown  when  he  writes  that  :  "  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  teachers  of  the  new  schools  were  so  limited  and  so  defined  as  tO' 
make  it  impossible  for  any  one  but  a  Hollander  to  become  a  headmaster." 
That  the  then  existing  Department  had,  through  custom  and  tradition, 
predilections  towards  Hollander  teachers  in  preference  to  English  was  perhaps 
true.  The  regulations  themselves,  however,  do  not  necessarily  preclude  an 
Englishman  ;  for  they  read  :  "  Teachers  must  give  proof  of  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  English  or  the  Dutch  language,  or  both  ;  applicants  must  be 
in  possession  of  teachers'  certificates  that  are  at  least  equivalent  to  the 
second  class  teachers'  certificate,  and  have  had  thorough  experience  as  a 
teacher."    (Appendix  B,  Law  No.  15,  1896.) 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  "  in  4  of  the  above-mentioned  13  schools,  the  medium 
of  instruction  is  English,  and  in  the  remaining  9  the  medium  is  English  for 
the  children  of  the  foreigners  and  Dutch  for  the  Dutch-speaking  children. 
Naturally  it  is  compulsory  that  children  of  foreigners  should  gradually  receive 
more  Dutch  instruction.  On  these  schools  27  of  the  teachers  are  of  South 
African  or  Dutch  origin,  and  24  are  of  English  origin.  It  is  moreover  re- 
quired that  the  Hollander,  or  Dutch  South  African  teachers  that  are  ap- 
pointed in  these  schools,  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  English 
language,  which  had  to  be  proved  either  by  passing  an  examination  or  holdings 
a  certificate  to  that  effect."  (Mem.  of  the  Ed.  Dept.,  by  De  Jonge,  10  July,. 
1899.) 
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sidising  and  control  of  deserving  urban  schools  in  the  interests  of 
the  artizan  population  ;  (c)  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  poor 
schools  for  the  children  of  those  unable  to  pay  fees,  irrespective 
of  nationality. 

The  Council's  Activities  : 

"  To  carry  out  this  scheme  would  have  involved  a  capital 
expenditure  of  about  £60,000.  It  was  clear  that  so  large 
a  sum  was  not  likely  to  be  forthcoming  from  individual 
donors,  and  efforts  were  made  to  interest  the  Chamber  of 
Mines  in  the  matter.  The  Chamber  met  the  Council's  advances 
in  a  friendly  spirit,  and  having  approved  of  the  scheme, 
drew  up  a  scale  of  assessment  subject  to  which  the  mines 
were  recommended  to  furnish  the  council  with  the  necessary 
funds.  The  Jameson  raid  occurred  at  this  juncture,  and 
the  political  uncertainty  of  the  subsequent  months  made 
it  impossible  to  press  the  mines  to  give  effect  to  the  Chamber's 
recommendations  

The  Council,  however,  "  resolved  to  get  to  work  at  once, 
and  make  the  most  of  the  available  funds  (£10,000).  Ac- 
cordingly regulations  were  drafted,  subject  to  which  assistance 
might  be  dispensed  to  deserving  schools,  and  a  code  of  in- 
struction was  drawn  up.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  (1896) 
the  Council  had  3  school  properties  of  its  own,  and  had 
assumed  the  control  of,  and  financial  responsibility,  for  three 
others.  Buildings  were  improved  .  .  .  and  trained  and 
certified  teachers  employed."  18 

The  Council  aided  good  private  schools  (English),  by  means 
of  subsidy  (£25  to  £100).  It  inspected  and  reported  on  schools 
not  otherwise  connected  with  it,  and  the  adoption  by  these  and 
other  schools  of  the  Council's  Code  of  Instruction  gave  a  measure 
of  uniformity  of  aim  to  Primary  Education  on  the  Witwatersrand. 
The  Council  started  Science  Classes  in  Physics,  Chemistry  and 
Assaying  ;  and  in  1897  established  a  High  School  for  Boys  which 
in  a  year's  time  had  about  one  hundred  pupils.  It  also  tried  to 
train  teachers,  because  we  find  that  in  December,  1898,  the  pupil 
teachers'  examination  of  the  Cape  was  conducted  at  Johannesburg. 
During  the  last  quarter  of  1897  the  Council  had  819  pupils  in  its 
schools  and  paid  out  in  subsidies  during  that  year  the  amount 
of  £1,663  15s.,  £714  of  this  was  absorbed  by  the  Science  classes, 
leaving  £949  15s.,  or  a  little  over  £1  4s.  per  pupil,  for  the  schools 
proper. 

18  Robinson  :  Report  on  Tvl.  Ed.  in  Eng.  Bd.  of  Ed.  Special  Reports,  Vol.  8. 
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The  Council's  Overtures  to  the  Government : 

"  Although  the  Council  took  occasion  often  to  criticise 
abuses  and  anomalies  in  the  educational  laws  of  the  State, 
it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  its  attitude  towards  the  Education 
Department  was  irreconcilable."  19 

In  March  1898,  the  Council  sent  a  Memorandum  to  the  Education 
Department  suggesting  that  in  view  of  the  still  unsatisfactory  20 
state  of  education  on  the  Mines  (in  consequence  of  want  of  means  and 
in  some  cases  of  parental  apathy),  a  representative  Central  Com- 
mittee be  constituted  to  care  for  the  education  on  the  Rand  area.  21 
Being  more  nearly  on  the  spot  it  would  be  in  a  better  position  to 
make  most  of  local  initiative  than  the  Government  would  be. 
Should  the  Government  not  elect  to  make  use  of  the  Council  of 
Education  as  its  general  School  Committee  on  the  Witwatersrand, 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Education  would  again 
point  to  its  work  in  the  past  in  the  hope  that  the  Government 
may  see  its  way  to  placing  yearly  a  sum  of  £10,000  or  £15,000 
on  the  estimates  to  be  expended  by  the  Council,  acting  together 
with  such  men  as  the  Government  may  nominate.  Statements 
and  vouchers  relating  to  the  expenditure  of  such  moneys  would 
be  regularly  submitted  as  the  Government  may  determine. 

Robinson  states  that  no  reply  was  vouchsafed  to  this  Memoran- 
dum, and  that  "  invariably  the  Council's  approaches  to  the  De- 
partment were  met  with  scorn  and  contumely." 

As  a  result  of  the  Government's  refusal  to  co-operate,  the  Syndic 
resolved  (29  March,  1898),  to  stop  its  subsidies.  On  20  April 
the  Science  classes  were  closed  and  on  10  May  all  the  Council's 
servants    received  notice.     The   last  measure   was  withdrawn 

19  Robinson,  loc.  cit. 

20  Between  1,700  and  1,800  children  within  the  3-mile  radius  were  still 
without  education.    About  1,000  children  were  taught  in  private  schools 

.  which  were  conducted  in  ramshackle  dwellings  by  uncertificated  teachers  ; 
and  existing  primary  schools,  8  in  number  with  1,600,  were  insufficiently 
staffed. 

21  Its  powers  and  duties  would  be  as  follows  : — 

(1)  To  encourage  local  initiative  by  awarding  grants  in  aid  towards 

the  cost  of  erecting  school  buildings,  etc. 

(2)  Where  local  initiative  is  not  available,  to  select  sites  and  erect  schools 

thereon. 

(3)  To  award  grants  to  efficient  existing  schools  whenever  it  is  clear 

that  their  efficiency  would  be  increased  by  such  grants.  (The  extent 
of  the  Government  surveillance  in  these  cases  to  be  arranged  by  the 
Board  in  consultation  with  the  Superintendent  of  Education.) 

(4)  The  appointment  and  payment  of  teachers. 

(5)  The  constitution  of  local  committees  over  individual  schools. 

(0)  The  determining  of  the  medium  of  instruction  in  schools  controlled 
or  aided  through  the  board,  with  this  proviso  that  there  must  be 
a  thorough  teaching  of  the  language  of  the  country  in  all  the  schools 
in  which  it  is  not  the  medium  of  instruction. 
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because  of  private  contributions,  and  of  raising  £2,500  by  the  sale 
of  the  Jeppestown  School.  The  situation  was  saved  and  by  means 
of  financial  help  from  England  the  Council  managed  to  extend  its 
operations.  It  had  collected  about  £100,000  before  April,  1899, 
and  proposed  the  erection  of  upwards  of  20  school  buildings  on 
the  Mines.  The  imminence  of  the  Boer  War,  however,  put  a  stop 
to  the  work. 

An  Estimate  of  the  Council's  Position  : 

From  a  purely  sectional  and  individualistic  point  of  view  the 
work  of  the  Council  of  Education  was  a  very  praiseworthy  private 
educational  venture.  It  really  provided  an  existing  need  in  those 
areas  where,  through  local  apathy,  the  Government's  efforts  could 
not  penetrate.  Many  children  received  an  education  in  this  way, 
who  would  otherwise  have  been  left  without  any  instruction.  It  was 
commendable  because  it  succeeded  in  utilising  the  hitherto  latent 
energy  of  the  foreign  population  in  the  improvement  of  their 
schools. 

But  when  one  looks  upon  education  from  the  wider  point  of 
view  of  the  State  as  a  training  for  citizenship,  these  schools  ran 
counter  to  the  national  ideals  of  the  country's  own  people.  A 
great  deal  of  money  was  subscribed  by  rich  mine  magnates  for  whose 
interests  it  was  essential  that  British  influence  should  predominate 
in  the  Transvaal.  And  the  greater  the  solidarity  and  efficiency  of  the 
English  section  on  the  Rand,  the  greater  would  be  its  leavening 
power  in  the  whole  country.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Boers, 
however,  this  movement  had  quite  a  different  significance.  In  it 
they  saw  a  growing  cancer  which  was  threatening  their  national 
existence.  The  Jameson  Raid  and  the  subsequent  political 
developments  had  given  them  sufficient  idea  of  the  impending 
danger,  to  arouse  their  uncompromising  resistance  to  any  overtures 
from  foreigners  who  had  so  often  in  the  past  scorned  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  educational  opportunities  provided  by  the 
Government. 

Other  Private  Schools  : 

During  the  years  1895-1898  some  excellent  educational  work 
was  being  done  by  a  few  private  and  entirely  unaided  schools  in  the 
towns  of  Johannesburg  and  Pretoria,  (e.g.  the  Roedean  Girls'  High 
School).  Some  of  these  schools  were  well  equipped,  being  furnished 
with  gymnasiums  and  apparatus  which  would  have  compared 
favourably  with  that  of  the  best  European  schools.  Much  was  done 
to  attract  pupils  by  means  of  athletic  sports,  concerts  and  other 
extra-curricular  activities ;  courses  were  also  offered  in  music 
and  painting. 
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This  naturally  exercised  a  very  beneficial  influence  on  the  work 
of  the  neighbouring  Government  Schools  whose  curriculum  framed 
on  the  Dutch  Model  had  become  very  bookish.  People  soon  came 
to  recognise  the  educational  value  of  these  extra-curricular  ac- 
tivities, which  gradually  found  their  way  into  the  Government 
schools. 22 

SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTER  XIII. 

Largely  through  political  prejudice  and  misunderstanding,  the 
English-speaking  section  did  not  avail  themselves  of  the  educational 
opportunities  that  the  S.A.  Republic  Government  provided  for 
them — financial  support  that  was  even  greater  than  for  the  citizens 
of  the  country  themselves.  The  conditions  for  the  grants  (1896) 
were  that  one  hour  per  day  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Dutch 
language,  which  was  after  all  the  official  language  of  the  country. 
This  was  regarded  as  "  denationalisation  "  by  the  English  popu- 
lation, and  politicians  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of 
using  education  as  a  means  of  stirring  up  racial  hatred,  warning 
the  people  against  being  turned  into  Dutchmen  by  a  tyrannical 
educational  system. 

The  result  was  that  education  was  in  a  deplorable  condition  on 
the  Goldfields.  In  order  to  ameliorate  these  conditions  and  also 
as  a  protest  against  the  Government's  system  of  schools,  the 
Witwatersrand  Council  of  Education  was  established  in  1895 
under  a  director.  This  body  made  a  survey  of  education  on  the 
Goldfields,  and  by  means  of  public  subscription  and  assistance  from 
overseas,  started  a  number  of  English  schools  in  opposition  to  the 
Government  schools.  This  Council  was  later  on  destined  to  make 
a  great  contribution  to  education  in  Johannesburg  by  its  en- 
couragement to  Technical  Education. 

The  Government  realising  that  its  National  existence  was  en- 
dangered, passed  a  law  in  1898  demanding  that  more  time  be 
devoted  to  instruction  through  the  medium  of  the  Dutch  language, 
starting  from  one  hour  per  day  in  the  first  standard  to  two-thirds 
of  the  time  in  the  sixth  standard  and  above.  This  aroused  more 
protest  and  more  bitterness.  Efforts  to  reach  a  compromise  failed. 
Till  at  last  this  educational  quarrel  was  swallowed  up  in  the  great 
conflagration  that  broke  out  in  1899,  and  practically  demolished 
the  whole  educational  structure  that  had  been  built  up  with  so 
much  effort,  struggle  and  high  hopes  by  the  small  Boer  Republic. 

22  Though  one  of  the  inspectors  (Nieuwenhuis)  in  his  report  deplores  the 
introduction  of  such  new-fangled  ideas  and  pronounced  them  a  waste  of 
time. 
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THE  CAMP  SCHOOLS. 

The  Boer  War  broke  out  in  October,  1899.  The  little  Republic 
was  to  strain  every  nerve  in  a  fight  for  independence  against  one 
of  the  strongest  nations  on  earth.  Every  fighting  man,  from  young 
boys  of  fifteen  to  old  men  of  seventy,  was  ordered  into  the  field. 
Schools  were  closed,  the  Education  Department  ceased  to  exist, 
and  all  education  came  to  a  complete  stop  in  the  general  dis- 
organisation that  followed.  The  English  had  underestimated  the 
powers  of  resistance  of  the  descendants  of  the  Voortrekkers  and  the 
war  was  prolonged  beyond  expectation.  When  it  was  realised 
that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  a  few  years  instead  of  a  few  months, 
the  question  became  a  serious  one  for  the  education  of  growing 
children. 

War  Time  Schools  : 

(a)  Two  attempts  were  made  to  improve  the  situation.  The 
first  was  private  undertakings  by  the  Boers  themselves,  who  with 
the  assistance  of  funds  from  Holland,  started  several  schools  in 
the  less  disturbed  sections  of  the  country. 1  The  children  paid 
fees  and  the  character  of  the  work  was  much  like  that  which  had 
prevailed  before  the  war.  These  schools  were  later  on  known  as 
the  Christian  National  Schools,  and  continued  to  exist  for  several 
years  after  the  war.  This  C.N.O.  (Christelik  Nationaal  Onderwys) 
movement  will  be  dealt  with  later.  (See  p.  321.)  The  school 
of  the  Marist  Brothers  and  the  German  School,  also  both  private 
institutions  in  Johannesburg,  were  reopened. 

(6)  As  the  English  armies  gradually  closed  in  upon  the  two 
Republics  (for  the  Orange  Free  State  had  thrown  in  its  lot  with  that 
of  the  Transvaal,  and  its  position  was  exactly  the  same  with  regard 
to  education)  they  gathered  together  the  women  and  children  that 
they  found  on  the  farms  and  assembled  them  in  Concentration 
Camps  all  along  the  railway  line  and  down  at  the  Cape.  The 
herding  together  of  so  many  children  within  the  confines  of  a  small 
camp  presented  a  unique  educational  problem.  The  military 
authorities  were  accordingly  obliged  to  take  steps  to  meet  the 

1  Accounts  of  the  work  done  by  these  organisations  will  be  found,  in  articles 
in  the  V.  V.O.O.Z.A.  Gedenkboek  :  "  De  Oorsprong  van  de  Kom.  vor  C.N.O. , 
Vriendekring,  June,  1901 — December,  1902,"  by  M.  Vaandrager,  p.  143$"., 
and  then  also  H.  Visscher's  account  of  th?  "  C.N.O.  van  1903 — -1907,"  p.  151^. 
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situation.  In  the  Orange  Free  State  several  schools  were  started 
along  the  railway  line  under  the  administration  of  the  military- 
governor.  Mr.  Noaks  was  temporarily  appointed  as  Educational 
Advisor  to  General  Pretyman.  He  started  several  schools.  The 
vicissitudes  of  warfare,  however,  necessitated  the  abandonment 
of  several  of  these,  and  considerable  hardship  was  caused  to  many 
of  the  teachers. 

Sargant  as  Director  of  Education  : 

On  6  November,  1900,  Mr.  Sargant  was  appointed  as  acting 
Director  of  Education  over  the  combined  territory  of  the  O.F.S- 
and  Transvaal.  He  found  that  nothing  had  been  done  by  the 
military  authorities  for  education  in  the  Transvaal.  At  the  Green 
Point  Camp  the  prisoners  had  started  a  school  amongst  themselves.- 
Sargant  supplied  them  with  some  school  requisites  and  the  school- 
soon  became  very  successful.  He  organised  a  similar  school  at 
Norvals  Pont,  and  acted  there  as  head  master  for  two  weeks. 

This  experiment 2  was  suggested,  he  said  :  "by  the  eagerness - 
shown  on  the  part  of  his  prisoners  at  Green  Point  for  instruction 
in  the  English  language."  (1901  Report),  It  seemed  to  him  to 
be  a  unique  opportunity  for  anglicising  a  large  group  of  the  future 
Dutch  population  on  a  scale  which  would  have  been  impossible 
in  the  case  of  the  widely  scattered  population.  The  only  instruction 
that  was  given  through  the  medium  of  the  Dutch  language  was  in 
religion .  ' '  Large  marquee  tents  and  improvised  wooden  benches 
constituted  the  equipment.  The  difficulties  were  great.  One  camp 
school  was  opened  in  a  grove  of  trees  at .  some  distance  from  the 
tents  of  refugees.  Teachers  volunteered  for  duty,  the  children 
brought  small  packing  cases  for  seats,  and  within  an  hour  and  a. 
half  after  the  arrival  of  our  emissary  from  the  Education  Department 
the  ordinary  school  routine  was  in  progress.  From  that  day  there 
was  no  intermission  in  the  work  ;  a  wattle  fence  was  put  around 
the  trees,  and  before  long  a  more  convenient  school  shelter  was 
provided."    (1901  Report.) 

2  In  this  connection  he  writes  :  "I  have  never  regretted  the  time  spent  in 
actual  school  work  at  Norvals  Pont.  It  gave  me  an  insight  into  the  patient 
way  in  which  the  necessary  evils  of  camp  life  were  borne,  and  the  eagerness 
of  the  Dutch  people  to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  of  education  for 
their  children,  that  have  left  the  strongest  impression  upon  my  mind.  The 
scholars  themselves  I  found  tractable  and  well-mannered,  especially  those 
who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  larger  farm  houses,  far  removed  from  the 
influence  of  the  towns.  The  charges  of  want  of  cleanliness  which  have  been 
sometimes  levelled  against  a  whole  population,  are,  in  my  judgment,  beside 
the  mark  :  many  of  the  scholars  were  neatly  dressed  and  showed  a  degree 
of  personal  care  highly  creditable  to  the  circumstances  of  camp  life."  (1901 
Report.) 
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English  Government  schools  were  started  along  similar  lines 
in  the  towns  where  the  warfare  permitted.  Thus  there  were  in 
May,  1901,  in  the  town  schools  of  the  O.R.C.  1,682  pupils  and  2,001 
in  the  camp  schools,  making  a  total  of  3,683  pupils  which  cost  the 
military  authorities  £971  8s.  8d.  for  that  month.  The  figures  for 
the  Transvaal  also  for  May  were  as  follows  : — 


Schools. 


10  (Refugee  Camp) 
2  (Pretoria) 

11  (Johannesburg) 


Scholars.  Teachers. 


Total  23 


2,174 
408 
1,504 

4,086 


60 
11 
40 

111 


Cost  of 
Teachers' 
Salaries. 

£     s.  d. 

290  0  1 
167    7  5 

535    6  8 

£992  14  2 


The  total  for  the  O.R.C.  and  the  Transvaal  was  7,768  pupils  at 
a  monthly  cost  of  £1,964  2s.  lOd. 

With  the  increase  of  the  number  of  refugees  confined  to  the 
concentration  camps,  the  number  of  children  in  these  schools 
grew  apace.  There  was  great  difficulty,  however,  in  supplying 
teachers,  and  with  the  increasing  demand,  the  standard  of  attain- 
ments of  those  who  were  appointed  as  teachers  were  steadily  f  ailing., 
"  In  many  cases  the  services  of  young  men  and  women  who  had 
passed  the  sixth,  fifth  and  fourth  standards  were  utilised  tem- 
porarily. Difficulties  in  regard  to  school  accommodation  and 
equipment  were  of  equal  magnitude." 

Sargant,  therefore,  despatched  a  request  for  about  200  teachers 
from  Great  Britain  for  the  camp  schools.  They  arrived  during 
the  first  four  months  of  1902  in  batches  of  fifty.  Later  forty  teachers 
came  from  Canada,  twenty  from  New  Zealand  and  forty  from 
Australia.  The  British  authorities  had,  therefore,  a  strong  and  well- 
trained  force  with  which  to  inculcate  the  English  language  and 
ideals  into  the  younger  generation  whose  fathers  had  practically 
already  been  subdued  by  force  of  arms. 

On  31  May,  1902,  when  the  Vereeniging  Treaty  of  surrender  by 
the  Republics  was  signed,  there  were  over  17,000  children  on  the 
rolls  of  the  Transvaal  camp  schools  (including  those  at  Merebank 
and  the  other  centres  in  Natal),  and  over  12,000  in  the  camp 
schools  of  the  O.R.C.  (including  those  sent  to  Ladysmith  and 
centres  in  Cape  Colony).  In  town  schools  at  this  period  there  were 
10,727  and  2,691  scholars  respectively  in  the  two  conquered 
States. 
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The  Administration  of  the  System  : 

As  has  been  said  before,  the  two  Republics  were  subject  to  one 
educational  policy  during  this  military  regime.  Mr.  Sargant  was 
at  the  head  directing  the  general  policy.  Soon  the  increase  of  the 
scope  of  the  camp  schools  necessitated  assistance  in  the  overhead 
work.  In  June,  1901,  Mr.  W.  A.  Russell  was  appointed  assistant 
director  of  the  O.R.C. 3  with  his  headquarters  at  Bloemfontein, 
and  a  few  months  later  Mr.  Fabian  Ware  became  assistant  director 
in  the  Transvaal.  Mr.  Robinson,  Secretary  of  the  Witwatersrand 
Council  of  Education,  continued  his  work  and  exercised  large 
discretionary  powers  over  the  area  with  which  he  was  associated. 

Between  the  individual  camp  schools  and  the  Department  were 
the  organising  inspectors.  These  men  often  met  in  conclaves  to 
discuss  the  policy  of  the  camp  schools  and  prepared  the  financial 
estimates.  They  were  usually  young  university  graduates  from 
England  with  some  teaching  experience.  The  objects  of  their  work 
were  laid  down  in  very  general  terms.  They  were  given  a  great 
deal  of  latitude  and  freedom  to  act  on  their  own  initiative  in 
particular  instances. 

The'  extent  and  growth  of  the  war-period  schools  may  be  gathered 
from  the  accompanying  table  and  graphs. 


TABLE  SHOWING  NUMBER  OF  SCHOLARS  ON  REGISTER  OF  ALL 
GOVERNMENT  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  TRANSVAAL  AND  ORANGE 
RIVER  COLONY  (Given  Quarterly). 


Date. 

Town  Schools. 

Camp  Schools. 

Totals.* 

Trans- 

O.R.C. 

Trans- 

O.R.C. 

Trans- 

O.R.C. 

Both. 

vaal. 

vaal. 

vaal. 

1901. 

April 

1,519 

1,317 

2,836 

2,836 

July.  . 

3,268 

1,558 

4,808 

4,558 

8,076 

6,116 

14,192 

Oct.  . . 

4,765 

2,085 

7,315 

8,162 

12,080 

10,247 

22,327 

Dec. . . 

6,240 

2,172 

8,260 

9,416 

14,500 

11,588 

26,088 

1902. 

Jan. .  . 

6,842 

2,207 

12,046 

9,635 

18,88S 

11,842 

30,730 

April 

9,697 

2,615 

16,739 

11,521 

26,436 

14,136 

40,572 

July.  . 

10,267 

1,933 

9,826 

8,530 

20,093 

10,463 

30,556 

Oct.  .  . 

13,193 

3,859 

3,845 

3,091 

18,138 

6,950 

25,088 

1903. 

Jan. . . 

16,617 

5,841 

313 

20,093 

6,232 

26,325 

April 

16,673 

8,124 

23,021 

8,465 

31,486 

July.  . 

8,546 

(26,075) 

9,306 

(35,381) 

Oct.  .  . 

9,056 

(27,310) 

10,319 

(37,629) 

*  After  October,  1902,  country  schools  are  added  into  the  totals. 

3  After  the  war  during  the  Crown  Colony  period,  the  Orange  Free  State 
was  called  Orange  River  Colony.  After  1907,  however,  it  was  renamed 
Orange  Free  State. 
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DIAGRAM  18. 

EDUCATION  UNDER  THE  MILITARY  ADMINISTRATION  DURING 
THE  BOER  WAR. 

Note. — How  the  diminution  of  Camp  School  pupils  was  accompanied  by 
a  growth  in  the  town  and  country  schools  of  both  Colonies,  immediately 
after  the  signing  of  Peace,  May,  1902. 
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Rise  of  the  Town  and  Country  Schools  : 

The  signing  of  peace  naturally  brought  the  camp  schools  to  an 
end.  With  their  decrease  the  numbers  in  the  country  schools 
increased.  The  teachers  were  drafted  from  the  camps  to  the 
farms.  "  It  would  be  difficult,"  says  Sargant,  "  to  over-estimate 
the  conditions  of  life  which  such  removals  produced.  The  true 
story  can  only  be  told  in  connection  with  the  inevitable  hardships 
of  repatriation."  Women  and  children,  returning  out  of  the  camps 
only  to  find  their  old  homes  in  ruins,  and  father  or  son,  or  both, 
killed  in  the  war,  were  faced  with  the  responsibilities  of  starting 
all  over  again  to  build  up  the  farm  and  maintain  themselves.  Not 
only  were  there  many  things  to  distract  pupils  under  such  conditions, 
but  also  the  teacher  (often  a  young  English  woman  who  understood 
not  a  word  of  Dutch),  had  hardships  and  adventures  in  being  re- 
moved from  the  comparative  security  of  the  camps  and  planted  out 
in  strange  surroundings. 

From  Sargant's  report  we  have  the  picture  of  the  country 
teacher — 

"  with  weather-beaten  bell-tents  pitched  near  to  some  unroofed 
farmhouse,  of  which  only  one  or  two  rooms  had  been  made 
habitable  by  sheets  of  iron  nailed  overhead,  a  smoky  stove  ; 
tinned  rations  brought  from  the  nearest  depot ;  no  medical 
comforts  ;  no  companionship,  except  that  of  the  few  neigh- 
bouring land-Boers  and  their  families — the  men  watching 
the  skies  for  signs  of  a  cessation  of  the  drought,  the  women 
counting  endlessly  the  damage  to  their  homes,  the  children 
half-cared  for  and  scrambling  for  their  meals.  It  requires 
courage  to  face  conditions  such  as  these  without  losing  heart, 
and  the  gratitude  of  my  assistant  directors  and  of  myself  is 
due  to  those  who  did  their  schoolwork  cheerfully  amid  the 
surroundings  which  I  have  depicted." 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  book  to  describe  the  incidents 
of  those  times. 4  We  have  merely  hinted  at  the  educational  atmos- 

4  Mr.  J.  H.  Corbett,  a  government  inspector,  writes  in  1903  the  following 
in  his  report,  which  shows  a  sympathetic  insight  into  the  difficulties  that 
had  to  be  faced  in  those  days  :  "In  most  cases  the  utmost  confidence  in  and 
sometimes  even  affection  towards  the  teachers  is  exhibited.  I  have  in  mind 
two  cases.  In  the  one  a  young  Welshman  utterly  ignorant  of  Dutch,  and  the 
other  a  Scotchman,  also  ignorant  of  Dutch,  both  new  to  the  country,  but 
experienced  teachers,  were  sent  out  to  found  schools.  After  eight  months 
I  promoted  them  to  larger  schools.  Parents'  meetings  immediately  preceded 
the  departure  in  each  case,  and  at  the  meeting  old  grandmothers  sobbed 
and  cried  at  parting  with  the  '  Meester.'  These  men  had  sympathy  with  the 
Boer  ;  they  had  picked  up  the  '  taal,'  they  were  not  out  of  school,  formal, 
precise,  pedantic,  as  so  many  schoolmasters  are.    They  recognised  that  the 
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phere  in  which  the  new  administration  had  to  do  its  work.  The 
problems  of  reconstruction  following  upon  this  period  of  strife 
and  disorganisation  were  great.  A  new  administrative  machinery 
had  to  be  evolved  ;  centres  had  to  be  selected  at  which  to  establish 
schools  ;  adequate  school  accommodation  had  to  be  provided  at 
these  centres  ;  a  suitable  staff  of  teachers  had  to  be  found  for  each  ; 
and  lastly,  a  proper  co-ordination  had  to  be  effected  of  primary, 
intermediate,  secondary,  and  higher  education. 

It  is  with  the  first  of  these  problems  that  we  are  particularly 
concerned. 

These  problems  were  all  the  more  difficult  because  of  the  psycho- 
logical factors  involved.  Simple  events,  such  as  a  petition,  a 
proclamation,  chronicled  as  cold  facts  in  the  blue  books,  were 
often  during  this  period  of  action  and  re-action  fraught  with  the 
most  intense  emotion,  which  only  time  succeeded  in  lessening. 

SUMMARY  OP  CHAPTER  XIV. 

During  the  three  years  of  war,  education  was  entirely  disorganised 
in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State.  Children  were,  however, 
growing  up  and  there  was  a  great  need  for  education  amongst  them . 
In  spots  of  temporary  tranquility  some  of  the  ex-teachers  of  the 
old  Republic  conducted  a  few  schools.  These  single-handed 
efforts  were  later  on  united  under  one  organisation  called  the 
C.N.O.  schools  assisted  by  funds  from  Holland. 

Under  the  directorship  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Sargant,  schools  were 
organised  in  the  Concentration  Camps  at  the  Cape  and  along  the 

Boer  could  teach  them  many  things.  They  saw  in  him  the  representative 
of  a  race  that  has  fought  the  battle  of  civilisation  and  religion  for  250  years 
in  South  Africa  amid  every  kind  of  discouragement. 

"  I  have  had  teachers — mainly  Colonial  English  women — who  seemed  to 
hedge  themselves  around  with  every  prejudice,  to  stand  ever  and  always 
upon  a  racial  eminence  of  superiority.  Such  teachers  may  be  excellent 
in  the  class  room,  but  they  soon  have  no  children  to  teach.  .  .  . 

"  What  the  teacher  does  inside  the  school  is  somewhat  a  mystery  to  the 
Boer,  but  he  is  quick  to  read  character.  If  he  finds  the  teacher  lacking  in 
the  essentials  of  true  manliness,  he  takes  little  heed  of  certificates,  be  they 
ever  so  many  or  varied. 

"  Some  of  the  teachers  who  are  now  doing  the  best  work  in  my  circuit 
were  at  first  disposed  to  regret  that  their  lot  was  cast  in  such  a  desert  as  this 
district  appeared  for  some  time  after  the  war.  One  lady  wept  as  she  contrasted 
her  beloved  Holloway  with  a  barren  veld.  Yesterday  she  told  me  that  she 
would  not  exchange  her  affectionate  little  Dutch  men  and  Dutch  women 
for  a  wilderness  of  Cockneys.  She  is  stationed  in  a  small  town  where  it  is 
impossible  to  buy  fruit  or  vegetables,  but  she  lacks  neither,  the  scholars  see 
"that  the  teacher  has  the  rare  apricot  or  peach  or  cabbage  or  pumpkin. 

"  A  teacher  of  the  right  sort  wields  a  great  power  over  all  the  countryside, 
and  I  am  pleased  and  proud  to  say  that  I  have  many  teachers  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  and  of  different  nationalities  who  were  emphatically  of  the 
right  sort."    (1903  Report,  Transvaal.) 
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railway  in  the  O.F.S.  and  the  Transvaal.  At  first  teachers  were 
recruited  on  the  spot.  Later  on,  as  numbers  increased,  about  200 
teachers  were  imported  from  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies.  As 
the  administrative  work  increased,  an  assistant  director  (Mr. 
W.  A.  Russell),  was  appointed  at  Bloemfontein  for  the  O.R.C. 
and  Mr.  Fabian  Ware  at  Pretoria  for  the  Transvaal,  Mr.  Sargant 
remaining  General  Director  over  the  whole. 

The  diagram  (No.  18),  and  the  table  indicate  the  growth  of  the 
camp  schools,  their  diminution  as  soon  as  hostilities  ceased  on 
May,  30,  1902,  and  the  contemporaneous  growth  of  the  town  and 
country  schools. 

After  the  war  many  adjustments  had  to  be  effected  in  a  situation 
which  offered  innumerable  difficulties  and  not  a  little  hardship  in 
connection  with  the  repatriation  of  the  people  and  the  distribution 
of  the  English  teachers  into  perfectly  strange  surroundings.  In 
many  instances  it  was  a  case  of  pouring  new  wine  into  old  bottles. 
How  these  adjustments  were  effected  will  be  told  in  the  next 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


THE  POST-WAR  PERIOD  OF  ADJUSTMENT  (1902-1907). 

Section  1. — PERIOD  OF  "  RECONSTRUCTION." 

As  a  result  of  the  Boer  War  the  two  Republics  became  Crown 
Colonies,  governed  from  Downing  Street  through  the  High  Com- 
missioner of  South  Africa,  Lord  Milner.  The  civil  administration 
was  highly  centralised,  and  as  already  mentioned  above,  the 
education  of  the  Transvaal  and  O.R.C.  was  placed  under  the 
control  of  a  single  director,  having  under  him  an  assistant  director 
in  each  colony.  In  July,  1903,  this  common  control  came  to  an 
end.  Mr.  Fabian  Ware  1  succeeded  Mr.  Sargant  as  Director  of 
Education  in  the  Transvaal  and  the  only  element  of  educational 
federation  between  the  two  colonies  remained  in  the  office  of 
Educational  Adviser  to  the  High  Commissioner  which  was  then 
created  (August,  1903),  and  held  by  Mr.  Sargant  conjointly  with 
that  of  Director  of  Education  in  the  O.R.C.  2  Mr.  Hugh  Gunn  was 
at  the  same  time  appointed  as  Acting  Assistant  Director  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  O.R.C.  and  in  February,  1904,  became  Director. 

Mr.  Saegant's  Scheme. 

Mr.  Sargant  evolved  a  very  interesting  scheme  of  administration 
for  the  two  colonies  which  is  graphically  represented  in  Diagram 
19. 

The  Chief  Educational  Adviser  :  Unifying  Influences  : 

The  duties  of  the  educational  adviser  at  the  head  of  the  whole 
system  were  as  follows  :  He  had  to  report  to  the  Governor  on 
educational  matters  pertaining  to  the  two  colonies  ;  and  had, 

1  Mr.  Ware  was  also  a  member  of  the  Transvaal  Legislative  Assembly 
and  is  probably  the  only  South  African  Superintendent  of  Education  that 
has  represented  education  directly  before  the  legislature.  (Directors'  Report, 
1903.) 

2  Mr.  W.  A.  Russell,  M.A.,  was  Assistant  Director  of  the  O.R.C.  from 
July,  1901,  until  the  end  of  1903,  when  he  was  dismissed  with  £2,000  com- 
pensation because  of  "  differences  of  policy  "  with  Sargant.  In  most  of 
the  matters,  e.g.,  the  regulations  for  the  instruction  in  the  Dutch  language, 
the  development  of  the  Grey  College,  the  "  provincial  "  head  system  of  com- 
bined functions,  etc.,  experience  proved  that  Russell  was  right  and  Sargant 
was  wrong.  For  an  account  of  the  whole  affair  see  An  Answer  to  the  Report 
of  the  Director  of  Education  for  the  Transvaal  and  O.R.C,  by  W.  A.  Russell, 
M.A.,  1905. 
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therefore,  the  right  to  visit  schools  and  to  a,sk  for  information 
from  the  departments.  Since  his  time  was  not  taken  up  with 
administrative  duties,  he  was  in  an  exceptionally  favourable  posi- 
tion to  promote  consultation  and  co-operation  between  the  four 
colonies  on  educational  questions. 

He  actually  succeeded  in  securing  united  action  in  regard  to 
all  South  African  education  through  the  co-operation  between  the 
heads  of  the  four  education  departments.  The  first  meeting  of 
its  kind  was  held  in  January,  1903,  at  Bloemfontein.  Special 
mention  is  made  of  this,  since  it  represents  one  of  the  first  tendencies 
towards  a  "  closer  union  "  on  educational  lines. 

In  a  letter  dated  Johannesburg,  24  November,  1902,  Lord 
Milner  had  requested  the  heads  of  the  Education  Departments  to 
discuss  at  this  conference  3  particularly  : — 

(1)  Common  Codes  of  Instruction  between  the  four  colonies. 

(2)  Common  departmental  examinations. 

(3)  The  status  of  teachers  in  South  Africa. 

3  The  resolutions  adopted  at  this  conference  are  interesting  : — 

1.  It  is  desirable  to  have  a  uniform  elementary  school  curriculum  as 

far  as  possible  in  the  states  of  South  Africa.  A  draft  should  be 
prepared  to  be  passed  upon  later. 

2.  As  regarding  examinations,  they  resolved  : 

(a)  To  be  independent  of  examining  bodies  in  England. 

(b)  To  establish  a  leaving  certificate  after  elementary  school.  (The 

requirements  for  this  were  to  be  drawn  up  by  four  representa- 
tives from  Cape  Colony  ;  two  from  Transvaal,  two  from  Natal, 
two  from  Rhodesia  and  one  from  O.R.C.,  forming  a  committee 
of  eleven.) 

(c)  To  establish  an  examination  system  parallel  with  the  Matricula 

tion  and  carrying  the  same  privileges,  in  which  some  of  the 
details  of  the  examination  shall  be  entrusted  to  the  qualified 
teachers  of  recognised  position,  and  in  which  due  weight  shall 
be  given  to  such  teachers'  knowledge  of  their  own  pupils' 
general  competency. 

(d)  That  Latin  be  made  an  optional  subject  for  Matric. 

3.  As  regards  Training  and  Certification  of  Teachers,  it  was  resolved  : 

(a)  To  adopt  a  uniform  system  of  training  and  certification  of 

teachers. 

(b)  That  the  adequate  training  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  teachers  for 

schools  in  S.A.  is  a  matter  of  the  first  concern  to  education. 

(c)  That  advantage  be  taken  of  the  teachers'  registration  scheme 

then  adopted  in  England. 

4.  Technical  schools  should  be  established  in  connection  with  higher 

education  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  several  colonies. 

5.  Railway  concessions  to  teachers  and  scholars  should  be  the  same 

throughout  S.A. 

6.  Meetings  like  these  should  be  held  at  least  once  a  year. 

The  next  year,  3  to  6  July,  1903,  a  conference  was  held  at  Durban  to  work 
out  the  details  of  the  above  resolutions.    A  uniform  curriculum  was  drafted. 
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A  further  tendency  towards  closer  union  in  education  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  in  1904,  during  the  Christmas  vacation,  a  conven- 
tion of  teachers  from  all  South  African  colonies  was  held. 

Sargant  ceased  to  occupy  the  position  of  Chief  Educational 
Adviser  at  the  end  of  1904,  and  with  the  absence  of  his  encouraging 
efforts  this  practice  of  gathering  educational  representatives 
from  the  various  colonies  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  problems 
of  common  interest  fell  into  disuse  for  a  time.  In  recent  years, 
however,  chiefly  owing  to  the  force  of  circumstances  which  have 
necessitated  united  action,  this  practice  has  been  revived.  Had 
this  policy  of  mutual  consultation  and  united  action  prevailed, 
South  African  Education  would  have  been  much  further  advanced 
to-day  as  a  National  system,  serving  National  rather  than  Pro- 
vincial needs. 

It  was  further  the  duty  of  the  Educational  Adviser  to  collate 
and  tabulate  all  information  and  statistics  bearing  on  education  in 
the  South  African  Colonies.  Sargant  had  very  enlightened  ideas 
on  this  matter  of  reporting.  He  desired  a  philosophical  rather 
than  a  statistical  account  of  education  to  come  from  one  in  his 
position. 

"  Numerical  results,  codes  regulations,  and  the  collation  of 
historical  facts  as  to  school  development  were  essential,  but 
in  my  judgment  something  more  was  necessary — an  in- 
terpreter who,  after  viewing  all  these  systems  at  work,  should 
knit  together  the  dry  bones  of  the  reports  and  make  them 
live." 

At  the  same  time  such  an  adviser  must  avoid  the  appearance 
of  interference  with  or  control  over  the  education  authorities 
of  the  respective  colonies,  which  are  completely  independent 
of  the  High  Commissioner  in  their  internal  affairs.  Being,  however, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Educational  Consultative  Committee  of  the 
two  Colonies,  the  Directors  of  Education  of  the  Colonies  should 
submit  to  the  Educational  Adviser  all  proposals  which  are  to  be 
brought  before  the  Executive  Council  regarding  : — 

(1)  Legislation  affecting  policy. 

(2)  Appointments  exceeding  £500. 

(3)  And  Financial  provisions  to  be  made  for  education  out 

of  public  funds. 

The  Assistant  Directors  and  "  Provincial  "  Headmasters  : — 

The  peculiarity  about  Sargant's  scheme  is  that  it  was  based 
on  a  system  of  "  combined  functions."  Thus  the  Assistant 
Director  of  each  Colony  was  to  have  united  the  offices  of  Official 
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DIAGRAM  19. 


Scheme  of  Administration  proposed  by  Sargant  during  the  joint  ad- 
ministration of  education  in  the  Transvaal  and  the  O.R.C.  during  the  Crown 
Colony  Period  after  the  Boer  War. 

(Note  the  similarity  of  this  to  the  Scheme  proposed  by  the  Pretorian 
Committee  in  1873.    Diagram  16,  p.  240.) 
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Secretary,  Chief  Inspector,  and  Head  of  the  Normal  College  (one 
at  Pretoria  and  one  at  Bloemfontein).  The  Colony  was  then  sub- 
divided into  "  Provinces,"  and  the  Province  again  into  Districts. 
In  each  Province  one  particular  town  would  be  selected  for  the 
<£  Provincial  "  school  which  would  be  the  chief  school  for  that 
area,  and  a  fee-paying  institution  catering  for  the  children  of 
the  better  class  people.  A  small  teacher-training  department 
would  be  attached  to  it.  This  "  Provincial  "  school  headmaster 
(who  as  a  general  rule  was  to  have  the  double  qualification  of  being 
an  old  English  public  school 4  boy  and  also  an  English  University 
man)  was  to  be  both  the  Headmaster  of  this  school  and  at  the 
same  time  the  inspector  of  the  other  district  town  schools  in  this 
province.  The  headmaster  of  the  district  town  school  was  in 
his  turn  again  inspector  of  the  "  ward  "  and  farm  schools  of  the 
surrounding  rural  areas. 

There  is  an  interesting  similarity  between  this  scheme  of  combined 
functions  and  that  proposed  by  the  1873,  Commission.  (See  p.  240 
above.)  The  conditions  of  the  country  proved  the  undoing  of 
this  very  symmetrical  scheme  in  each  case.  There  certainly  is 
much  in  this  idea  of  combined  functions  of  teacher  and  supervisor 
that  is  educationally  sound.  The  bringing  of  an  administrative 
head  into  intimate  touch  with  the  actual  school  work  where  he  is 
in  a  position  to  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  his  own  ideas 
is  something  which  the  modern  educational  systems  with  all  their 
complexity  make  impossible. 5 

Further,  "  the  scheme  thus  proposed  is  one  of  delegated 
authority  from  the  head  of  the  Department,  elasticity  being 
given  to  a  framework  which   might  otherwise  prove  too 

4  Sargant,  being  himself  a  very  thorough  product  of  the  English  Public 
School  and  University,  desired  to  reproduce,  with  slight  modifications,  English 
educational  conditions  in  the  O.F.S.  and  Transvaal.  For  instance,  he  wanted 
to  remodel  the  Grey  College  at  Bloemfontein  on  the  lines  of  a  great  English 
Public  School,  where  the  upper  social  classes  of  the  O.P.S.  and  Transvaal 
would  send  their  boys.  From  there  again  the  boys  would  proceed  to  a 
university  in  the  North,  modelled  on  English  lines  and  also  catering  for 
both  colonies.  Russell  opposed  Sargant  in  this,  and  rightly  pointed  out  that 
the  social  conditions  were  so  widely  different  between  England  and  South 
Africa  that  such  an  English  Public  School  would  be  out  of  place  in  the  O.F.S. 
Instead  Russell  suggested  that  it  should  be  developed  on  the  lines  of  a  Uni- 
versity College  similar  to  institutions  in  the  Cape  Colony  (which  ultimately 
happened).  "  These  ideals  are  widely  different."  Russell  said  further, 
"  In  the  one  institution  the  tone  is  exclusive  ;  in  the  other  it  is  inclusive 
and  the  institution  is  meant  to  benefit  directly  all  classes  of  the  community." 
This  was  also  more  in  agreement  with  the  ideal  of  the  founder,  Sir  Geo.  Grey 
The  Grey  College  was  intended  to  benefit  the  Boer  people  as  a  whole,  with 
whom  class  distinctions  were  unknown. 

5  The  Ed.  Dept.  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  U.S.A.,  has  found  a  similar  system 
to  work  very  well  at  the  present  time  in  their  own  city. 
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rigid,  by  conceding  to  the  provincial  headmasters,  each 
within  his  own  area,  a  good  deal  of  freedom  as  regards  edu- 
cational methods  and  organisation.  It  is  proposed  to  have 
an  annual  gathering  of  these  headmasters  in  each  colony 
over  which  the  Director  of  Education  will  preside.  At  this 
conference  much  information  and  many  suggestions  are  sure 
to  be  received,  and  the  whole  country  will  profit  by  the  success 
of  experiments  in  individual  provinces." 6 

While  there  was  much  in  it  that  was  attractive  in  theory,  this 
organisation  proved  unworkable  in  practice. 

The  only  element  in  this  system  that  was  carried  into  practice 
for  some  length  of  time  was  the  office  of  district  headmaster. 
Inspectorial  districts  were  divided  into  sub-districts.  The  Principal 
of  the  chief  school  in  the  sub -district  was  assistant  organiser  to 
the  inspector  of  the  district,  under  the  title  of  District  Headmaster. 
In  some  cases  his  position  as  headmaster  has  been  purely  nominal ; 
in  others  he  has  taken  his  full  share  as  an  active  member  of  the 
school  staff,  and  his  administrative  duties  have  been  of  a  minor 
character.  The  Acting  Superintendent,  Warre  Cornish, 7  was, 
however,  of  opinion  that  though  the  assistance  rendered  by  these 
officers  to  the  inspectors  had  been  indispensable,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  had  been  given  admirable,  it  could  not  be  said  that  the 
combination  of  functions  had  been  on  the  whole  a  success.  The 
system  was,  therefore,  finally  brought  to  an  end  in  the  early 
part  of  1905. 

In  fact,  the  following  criticisms  levelled  at  the  time  against  this 
"provincial-head  system  "  of  Sargant's  by  W.  A.  Russell  before 
his  dismissal  proved  to  be  perfectly  well-founded. 

(1)  This  system  generated  jealousy  between  the  different 

towns,  where  one  town  was  favoured  above  another 
with  equal  and  greater  claims,  for  the  chief  provincial  or 
district  school  centre. 

(2)  Schoolmasters  did  not  like  the  idea  that  men  whom  they 
would  consider  to  some  extent  their  rivals  should  also 
be  their  inspectors. 

(3)  The  inspection  in  the  rural  areas  proved  unpracticable 

and  very  uneconomical.  The  bulk  of  the  travelling  and 
inspection  would  fall  upon  the  masters  of  the  smaller 
district  schools — the  men  who  could  be  least  spared  from 


6  Sargant  in  1900-1904  Report. 

7  Warre  Cornish  :  Paper  on  "  Progress  of  Education  in  the  Transvaal  since 
tl  e  War,"  read  before  the  British  Association,  Johannesburg,  28  August — 
1  September,  1905. 
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their  schools,  as  their  staffs  were  small,  and  they  had  their 
full  share  of  teaching  work  to  do.  If,  as  it  was  said 
at  the  time,  their  schools  could  get  on  without  .them  as 
well  as  when  they  were  there,  what  would  they  then  have 
to  do  when  they  were  there  ? 

There  would  also  be  a  great  deal  of  overlapping 8  in  the 
distances  travelled  by  20  schoolmasters  touring  the  country. 
Three  full-time  inspectors  would  be  much  more  efficient 
and  economical. 

(4)  Lastly,  most  of  the  inspection  would  be  done  by  the 
district  schoolmasters — quite  unskilled  men — having  no 
more  than  a  third  class  teaching  certificate.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  any- 
thing like  a  uniformity  of  standard. 

Efforts  to  reach  the  Rural  Population  : 

In  those  days  a  farm  school  was  often  called  into  existence  for 
the  sake  of  those  who  would  according  to  standards  of  the  present 
day  be  considered  as  beyond  the  ordinary  school  age.  This  was 
a  natural  consequence  of  the  war  period,  when  there  was  a  gap  of 
three  years  and  more  in  the  education  of  many  children.  Nearly 
all  the  youth  of  the  locality  within  walking  or  driving  distance 
who  could  profitably  attend  school  came  to  derive  the  benefit  of 
instruction  which  was  within  reach  for  only  one,  or  at  most  two 
years.  A  typical  farm  school  thus  consisted  of  a  dozen  or  more 
children,  headed  by  one  or  two  boys  and  girls,  from  16  to  18  years 
of  age,  and  with  a  tail  of  scholars  who  would  form  the  infant 
department  of  a  town  school.  As  a  rule  the  teacher  was  of  the  male 
sex,  and  in  regard  to  professional  and  other  qualifications,  ranged 
from  a  thoroughly  competent,  upright  and  hardworking  man  to 
the  ne'er-do-well  who  had  exhausted  all  other  occupations  before 
taking  to  teaching  as  a  profession.  On  account  of  their  isolation 
these  teachers  found  it  difficult  to  keep  up  with  the  times. 

In  order  to  remedy  this  situation,  Sargant  proposed  a  plan,  more 
ingenious  than  practicable,  of  having  teachers,  who  would  live  in 

8  "  The  theory  is  that  the  headmaster  of  the  provincial  school  should 
inspect  the  district  school  ;  and  that  the  head  of  the  district  school  should 
inspect  the  ward  schools  and  farm  schools.  .  .  . 

"  Take  what  is  about  the  most  favourable  district — Ladybrand.  The 
headmaster  will  travel  some  60  miles  to  inspect  Ficksburg,  passing  by  un- 
visited  on  his  way  some  ten  farm  schools  with  an  attendance  of  about  200 
pupils.  The  headmaster  of  Ficksburg  would  inspect  some  17  farm  schools 
with  an  attendance  of  about  300  pupils.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  bulk 
of  the  travelling  and  inspection  will  fall  upon  the  masters  of  the  smaller 
district  schools — the  men  who  could  be  least  spared  from  their  schools,  as 
their  staff  is  small."    W.  A.  Russell,  op.  cit. 
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the  village,  and  go  out  on  visits  to  these  farm  schools  in  rotation 
as  follows  : — 

"  Starting  out  in  a  certain  direction,  the  two  teachers  would 
travel  to  a  farm  A  where  one  of  them  would  remain  to  give 
a  morning's  instruction  ;  the  other  would  be  driven  on  to 
the  next  farm  B,  and  teach  the  children  there.  The  farmer 
at  A  might  then  lend  his  own  cart  to  carry  on  the  first  teacher 
to  join  her  comrade  at  B,  whence  they  would  go  on  to  farms 
C  and  D  respectively,  to  give  an  afternoon's  instruction.  At 
D  they  would  remain  for  the  night.  On  the  next  day  the 
same  arrangement  would  be  made,  except  that  the  journey 
would  be  homewards,  and  that  a  different  route  would  be 
followed.  The  teachers  would  spend  the  third  day  indoors, 
looking  over  the  exercise  books  which  they  had  collected. 
A  second  round  of  the  same  nature,  and  a  second  day  of  rest 
would  fill  up  the  working  week,  in  the  course  of  which  8  farms 
would  have  been  visited  by  each  teacher.  The  addition  of  a 
bike  strapped  to  each  cart,  would,  at  need,  render  its  occupants 
independent  of  any  vehicle  besides  their  own." 

Inspection  : 

The  duties  of  the  Organising  Inspector,  assisted  by  his  district 
headmaster  were  almost  unlimited,  during  the  opening  period. 
They  are  well  summarised  by  Mr.  Sargant : — 

"  The  functions  of  the  Local  Organising  Inspector,  under 
present  conditions,  are  to  (1)  stimulate  the  desire  for  education 
within  his  own  area  ;  (2)  arrange  the  conditions  under  which 
schools  can  be  started  ;  (3)  provide  teachers  and  materials  ; 
(4)  remove  initial  causes  of  friction  when  the  school  is  opened, 
and  work  with  the  school  committee  ;  (5)  watch  over  the 
health  and  spirits  of  the  teachers  ;  (6)  perform  inspection 
work  proper.  Moreover,  unless  the  greatest  care  is  exercised, 
to  give  such  officers  a  sufficiently  free  hand,  each  of  the  anxious 
duties  above-named  provides  corresponding  duties  and 
anxieties  for  some  clerk  at  the  head  office." 

As  regards  No.  6,  the  inspection  work  proper,  the  Transvaal 
system  was  ahead  of  that  of  the  other  provinces,  where  the  pupils' 
promotion  depended  on  the  individual  inspection  by  the  inspector. 
Here  the  promotions  were  made  by  the  principal  and  were  based 
on  monthly,  and  annual  examinations  by  him.  Records  of  all  the 
pupils'  work  had  to  be  kept.  Sargant  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  evil  consequences  of  Lowe's  system  of  "  Payment  by  Results  " 
in  England,  and  therefore  did  not  experiment  with  it  in  the  Trans- 
vaal as  the  other  provinces  did. 
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The  Functions  of  an  Inspector  in  a  school  were  as  follows  :■ — 

"  The  inspector  will  as  a  rule,  test  the  efficiency  of  the 
school  by  an  enquiry  into  the  organisation,  the  classification, 
and  the  methods  of  instruction  pursued,  and  also  into  the 
progress  made  by  the  pupils  as  evinced  by  their  exercise 
books  and  examination  papers.  He  may,  however,  should 
he  think  fit,  hold  in  greater  detail,  an  individual  examination 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  any  of  the  classes." 

The  relation  of  an  inspector  to  the  principal  of  a  school,  according 
to  Sargant,  is  also  interesting  : — 

"  An  inefficient  principal  of  a  school  must  have  his  in- 
efficiency exposed  without  mercy.  But  the  inspector  will 
do  incalculable  harm  if  he  seek  to  revise  the  plans  and  results 
of  a  good  principal  in  detail,  and  without  sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  special  conditions  of  the  school  under  examination. 

"  Accordingly  an  inspector  should  never  proceed  to  the 
individual  examination  of  scholars,  unless  there  is  a  strong 
presumption  (1)  that  the  methods  of  instruction  are  wrong, 
(2)  that  the  classification  of  the  school  is  faulty,  and  (3)  that 
there  is  an  absence  of  brightness  and  activity  of  mind  among 
the  scholars."  9 

The  Extent  of  the  Central  Department  in  1903  : 

As  the  system  grew,  the  Central  Department  also  expanded 
very  rapidly  so  that  by  the  end  of  1903  it  had  reached  the  following 
alarming  proportions  : — 

"  Director  of  Education. 

Pretoria  Head  Office  :  Secretary,  5  staff  clerks,  17  assistant 
clerks. 

Johannesburg  Branch  Office  :  Superintendent  of  Johannesburg 
and  Rand  schools,  5  assistant  clerks. 

Local  Districts :  13  inspectors  (including  those  for  Rand 
and  Pretoria),  12  inspection  clerks,  29  district  head- 
masters." 10 

The  reasons  for  this  rapid  extension  of  the  Department  itself 
-will  be  discussed  later.  Sufficient  it  is  to  mention  at  this  point  that 
soon  afterwards  retrenchment  set  in  owing  to  the  financial  crisis 
that  the  country  was  passing  through  at  that  time,  and  the  Edu- 
cation Department  had  its  share  in  the  sweeping  reductions  which 


9  SarganVs  1904:  Report. 

10  Warre -Cornish's^ Paper,^Zoc.  cit. 
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were  made  in  all  parts  of  the  Government  Administration.  By 
the  end  of  1905  the  Department  had  been  reduced  to  the  following 
extent  : — ■ 

Pretoria  Head  Office  :  Secretary,  represented  by  a  less  highly 
paid  official ;  5  staff  clerks  reduced  to  3  ;  17  assistant 
clerks  reduced  to  15. 

Johannesburg  Branch  Office  :  Post  of  Superintendent  abolished, 
and  office  reduced  to  inspector's  assistant  and  one  clerk. 

Local  Districts :  13  inspectors  reduced  to  9  ;  inspectors' 
clerks  abolished  ;  39  district  headmasters  reduced  to 
about  12. 

These  reductions  in  staff  were  not  effected  without  a  decrease 
in  the  efficiency  of  the  system,  this  especially  affected  the  inspec- 
torate. It  was  practically  impossible  for  these  men  to  visit  every 
school  twice  a  year  as  the  regulations  demanded.  As  a  result  we 
find  the  Acting  Superintendent  at  this  time  (1905)  writing  as 
follows  : — 

"  The  inspector's  time  must  continue  to  be  very  much 
taken  up  with  administrative  duties  outside  the  internal 
work  of  the  schools,  and  consequently  the  reduction  in  their 
number,  and  in  the  assistance  afforded  to  them  by  clerks  and 
district  headmasters,  is  a  change  which  cannot  be  viewed 
without  anxiety.  Not  till  they  are  relieved,  by  local  boards  or 
school  committees  of  the  bulk  of  the  work  which  now  falls 
upon  them  in  connection  with  the  supply  of  the  material  needs 
of  schools,  will  they  be  able  to  give  that  amount  of  time 
and  attention  to  the  actual  inspection  of  school  work  which 
is  needful  in  this  country  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  at 
least  at  the  present  time."    (Italics  mine.) 

An  end  was  also  made  to  the  Office  of  Educational  Adviser  to  the 
High  Commissioner  which  Sargant  had  held  and  which  promised 
such  a  great  deal  for  the  co-ordination  of  education  as  a  national 
function  in  South  Africa. 

Section  2, — THE  STRUGGLE  FOB  LOCAL  CONTROL  AND  THE  RISE 
OF  THE  C.N.O.  SCHOOLS, 

Curtailment  of  Rights  of  Language  and  of  Local  Control  involved 
by    "  Reconstruction  "  : 

We  have  hitherto  been  looking  chiefly  at  the  schemes  and 
activities  of  the  Central  Department  with  regard  to  its  promotion- 
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of  education  in  the  newly  conquered  Colonies  of  the  O.F.S.  and 
the  Transvaal  without  paying  any  attention  to  the  effects  they 
had  on  the  people  for  whose  edification  these  were  being  made. 
Merely  reading  the  official  reports  gives  one  the  impression  that 
these  schemes  were  as  enthusiastically  received  as  they  were 
conceived.  Here  and  there  in  the  reports  one  finds  expressions 
of  surprise  that  the  Boers  were  not  appreciative  enough  of  the 
bounties  that  were  showered  upon  them  by  a  benevolent  bureau- 
cracy. 

A  closer  analysis  of  the  situation  will,  therefore,  be  necessary. 

As  was  intimated  above,  there  were  very  good  reasons  why  the 
Government  at  the  start  expanded  the  Central  Department  so 
rapidly  :  this  was  called  the  period  of  reconstruction  ;  the  whole 
country  and  its  people  had  to  be  re-made  after  a  new  pattern. 
It  was,  however,  reconstruction  from  above.  A  new  power  had 
come  at  the  head  of  affairs — an  exclusively  English  one. 

The  old  education  system  of  the  South  African  Republic  with 
its  Dutch  Superintendent,  inspectors,  and  officials  had  been  swept 
away  so  thoroughly  that  not  a  vestige  had  remained.  There 
was  not  a  single  Dutch  name  on  the  list  of  inspectors  and  other 
officials.  They  were  all  English.  To  be  sure,  many  of  them  were 
excellent  educators — men  of  culture  and  high  ideals,  men  who  also 
did  their  best  to  acquire  the  Dutch  language.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  the  power  at  the  back  of  them  was  an  intensely  bureaucratic 
one  which  had  as  its  ideal  the  anglicisation  of  the  two  conquered 
colonies  with  as  great  a  rapidity  as  possible.  The  power  of  the 
State  was  used  to  bring  about  the  denationalisation  of  a  people 
through  the  medium  of  the  schools.  This  was  the  policy  of  the 
Milner  regime. 

The  measures  adopted  may  perhaps  have  been  justified  from  the 
point  of  view  of  political  expediency.  All  local  control  was  taken 
away,  and  the  Dutch  language  was  given  very  little  consideration,, 
as  we  shall  see  presently.  The  official  reports  of  those  days  give 
the  impression  that  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  give  the 
Dutch  language  the  place  that  it  had  had  amongst  the  (very  same 
group  of  Dutch),  people  before  the  war  ;  and  further,  that  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  carry  out  the  program  of  "  reconstruction," 
if  the  people  had  any  form  of  local  control  over  the  schools— some- 
thing which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  during  the  old  Republican 
regime. 

The  interests  of  the  group,  the  State,  the  Empire  were  in  every 
case  placed  above  those  of  the  individuals,  because  it  was  to  the 
advantage  of  the  larger  unit  to  do  so. 
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Sargant's  Plea  for  Decentralisation  : 

Sargant  realised  very  soon  after  the  war  that  it  would  be  much 
better  for  education  and  also  more  economical  (since  it  would 
relieve  the  central  office),  if  local  school  committees  were  revived 
who  would  be  responsible  for  finding  the  teaching  staff  of  all 
elementary  schools.  Half  of  the  members  were  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Town  Council  (which  levied  rates  for  education),  and  the 
other  half  by  the  Governor.  The  control  of  education  would, 
therefore,  be  for  the  greater  part  in  the  hands  of  the  local  body. 
Instead  of  taking  upon  itself  to  develop  a  system  of  education,  the 
function  of  the  Department,  according  to  Sargant,  would  be  to 
criticise  a  system  developed  by  others.  Secondary  schools  were 
to  be  directly  under  the  Department.  Sargant  was,  of  course, 
typically  English  in  his  laissez  faire  attitude  towards  all  Govern- 
mental intervention  in  education. 

The  Bureaucratic  System  Prevails  : 

His  chief,  Lord  Milner,  however,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  these 
suggestions,  and  the  bureaucratic  system  of  administration  was 
continued  for  political  reasons. 

Thus  we  find  a  Proclamation  issued  (No.  9  of  February,  1902), 
according  to  which  all  School  Committees  established  under 
Act  No.  8,  1892,  should  cease  to  exist,  and  all  subsidised  schools 
should  be  brought  under  the  control  of  the  Director  of  Education. 
All  property  that  had  been  vested  in  the  School  Committees  should 
be  vested  in  the  Director.  All  debts  of  School  Committees  should 
be  paid  out  of  the  Treasury,  and  all  contributions  made  by  them 
refunded. 

The  same  regulations  applied  to  the  Orange  Free  State  which 
during  the  war  was  merged  into  one  educational  system  with  the 
Transvaal,  and  continued  so  during  the  subsequent  period  of 
reconstruction.  For  purposes  of  convenience,  therefore,  these 
two  colonies  will  be  treated  together  in  describing  the  struggle 
for  local  control. 

Education  Ordinances,  No.  7  and  27,  of  1903  : 

We  find,  therefore,  in  1903  two  Ordinances  one  for  the  Transvaal 
and  one  for  the  Orange  Free  State — in  which,  amongst  other 
things,  it  was  stipulated  that  it  "shall  be  lawful  for  the  Lieut. - 
Governor  to  appoint  Local  Committees  and  to  define  by  regulation 
the  functions  and  duties  of  such  committees.'' 

These  Committees  consisted  usually  of  from  3  to  9  members 
according  to  the  size  of  the  town  or  area  as  defined  by  the  Governor. 
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Their  functions  were  outlined  afterwards  11  in  the  case  of  the  O.R.C.' 
These  were,  however,  of  such  a  trivial  nature,  that  the  people  were 
by  no  means  satisfied.  The  most  that  such  a  body  could  do  was 
to  visit  the  schools,  hear  parents'  complaints,  etc.,  but  could 
take  no  steps  without  first  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  Inspector 
or  of  the  Department. 

These  Ordinances  also  laid  down  the  regulations  as  regards  the 
use  of  the  Dutch  language  in  the  schools  : — 

"  Any  scholar  shall  at  the  request  of  his  parent  or  guardian 
receive  instruction  in  the  Dutch  language  for  3  hours  a  week. 
The  instruction  under  this  section  may  be  additional  to  in-" 
struction  in  Bible  history  and  Religious  instruction  given 
in  the  Dutch  language  (if  desired),  under  the  provisions  of 
the  last  preceding  section  [which  made  Religious  instruction 
optional],  provided  that  the  total  time  devoted  to  instruction 
given  in  the  Dutch  language,  under  this  section  and  the  last 
preceding  shall  not  exceed  5  hours  per  week."  12 

The  religious  instruction  period  might,  if  desired,  be  used  for  secular 
instruction  instead,  when,  of  course,  Dutch  might  be  taught. 
In  view,  however,  of  the  emphasis  that  the  Boers  always 
placed  on  instruction  in  the  Bible,  it  was  very  unlikely  that  they 
would  have  adopted  this  alternative. 13   Hence  among  the  secular 

11  Published  Government  Gazette,  7  August,  1903.  See  also  Appendix  XVII 
of  Sargarit's  Report,  1900-4. 

12  Art,  6,  Ord.  No.  7,  1903,  Tvl.  Public  Ed.  Ord. 

Cf.  this  with  the  Mansvelt  regulations  for  English  under  the  Republican 
Regime  before  the  war.  (See  p.  278  ff.  above.)  Under  the  regulations  for  the 
so-called  "  Besluit  Schools,"  1896,  Mansvelt  allowed  to  the  English-speaking 
section  of  the  population  20  out  of  the  25  hours  a  week  wherein  to  use  the 
English  language  as  medium  and  insisted  only  on  five  hours  per  week  instruc- 
tion in  the  Dutch  language  and  South  African  history.  This  very  liberal  con- 
cession to  a  foreign  element  was  called  "  a  travesty  of  a  remedial  measure  " 
(Robinson's  Report  in  App.  XV,  p.  63,  of  Sargant's  Report)  by  the  English, 
and  they  refused  to  take  advantage  of  the  Act. 

13  This  proposal  of  Sargant's  placed  the  Boer  people  in  a  rather  unfair 
dilemma.  According  to  his  interpretation  it  meant  that  the  law  gave  five 
hours  instruction  in  Dutch,  but  no  religious  instruction  at  all.  "  There  was 
much  amusement  and  laughter  over  Mr.  Sargant's  amendment,"  wrote  Mr. 
Russell,  the  Assistant  Director.  "  Highly  ingenious"  and  "  Machiavellian"  Mr. 
Wilson  styled  it,  its  humorousness  consisting  in  this,  that  a  body  of  ministers- 
of  religion  (of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church)  who  had  just  passed  a  unanimous 
resolution  in  favour  of  two  hours  religious  instruction  in  school  should  be 
placed  in  a  predicament  of  having  to  claim  exemption  from  religious  in- 
struction for  their  children  if  they  wished  them  to  obtain  the  two  hours  extra 
instruction  in  Dutch,  which  Mr.  Wilson  (the  Colonial  Secretary)  had  practic- 
ally promised  them. 

This  concession  was  of  course  not  a  genuine  concession,  but  a  mockery." 
p.  47.    op.  cit. 

The  Dutch  Reformed  Church  very  soon  realised  their  predicament,  for  Mr. 
Marquard,  their  representative,  shortly  afterwards  telegraphed  to  the  Educa- 
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subjects  Dutch  received  three  hours  per  week.  For  the  rest  English 
was  the  medium.  When  the  fact  is  taken  into  account  also  that 
the  majority  of  the  teachers  were  English  who  knew  no  Dutch, 
except  perhaps  a  smattering  of  colloquial  phrases,  it  is  to  be  doubted 
whether  the  Dutch  children  received  even  that  three-hour  minimum 
of  instruction  in  their  mother-tongue  during  those  difficult  post-war 
days. 

Petition  for  more  Local  Control  and  more  Dutch  : 

These  regulations  and  Ordinances  did  not  meet  the  needs  of  the 
people,  who  had  been  accustomed  in  the  old  Republican  days 
to  choose  their  own  representatives  on  the  Committees,  and  through 
whom  they  exercised  a  choice  of  the  teachers  they  desired  for  their 
children — subject,  of  course,  to  the  approval  of  the  Department.  A 
petition  (September,  1903),  was,  therefore,  presented  to  the  Governor 
by  the  people  of  the  O.R.C.,  largely  at  the  instigation,  and  with 
the  help  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  asking  for  the  grant  of 
more  powers  to  School  Committees,  etc.,  as  follows  : — 

"  May  it  please  your  Excellency, 

The  undersigned,  parents  and  others  interested  in  the 
education  of  the  children  of  this  Colony,  have  the  honour 
respectfully  to  petition  Your  Excellency  to  take  into  favourable 
consideration  our  wishes  expressed  in  this  petition. 

It  is  our  firm  and  honest  conviction  that  if  the  educational 
system  of  this  country  is  to  attain  its  object,  it  is  necessary  :■ — 

(1)  That  there  shall  be  School  Committees  to  be  partly 

elected  by  the  pub  he,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  appoint 
teachers,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Government, 
and  to  generally  promote  the  interests  of  the  schools 
within  their  jurisdiction. 

(2)  That  at  least  five  hours  per  week  shall  be  devoted  to 

the  teaching  of  the  Dutch  language,  which  is  the 
language  of  a  very  large  majority  of  the  population  of 
this  Colony. 

(3)  That  Religious  instruction  shall  not  be  of  a  doctrinal, 

but  exclusively  of  an  historical  nature. 

tion  Department  :  "Is  my  reading  of  Clause  5  of  Education  Ordinance  correct  ? 
I  take  it  to  mean  that  children  taking  five  hours  for  Dutch  language  will 
have  no  instruction  in  Bible  history  at  all." 

The  Colonial  Secretary  justified  such  Machiavellian  measures  as  follows  : 
"  The  fact  is,  we  are  in  this  matter  engaged  in  a  fight  with  a  very  astute  ad- 
versary (the  Dutch  Reformed  Church)  and  there  is  no  harm,  in  my  opinion, 
in  using  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  against  it."  (Letter  to  W.  A.  Russell, 
8  July,  1903.) 
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It  is  our  sincere  desire  to  co-operate  heartily  with  the 
Government  in  the  matter  of  education,  and  we  feel  con- 
vinced that  if  our  prayer  is  granted,  the  education  of  the 
children  of  this  Colony  will  flourish  under  the  cordial  co- 
operation of  all  classes  and  ranks  of  the  community. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be,  etc. 

September,  1 903 .  (Here  follow  the  signatures . ) 

The  Governor's  Reply  : 

About  two  months  later  (11  November,  1903),  Sir  H.  Goold- 
Adams,  the  Lieut. -Governor,  forwarded  a  reply  to  this  petition 
in  which  he  stated  that  he  thought  that  the  present  duties  -and 
functions  of  the  Committees  were  quite  sufficient  for  them  to 
exercise  an  important  influence  upon  the  character  of  local 
education. 

"1.  As  regards  the  present  system  of  the  nomination  by 
Government  of  all  the  members  of  the  Committee  and  teachers 
to  which  you  take  exception,  this  method  is  not  only  usual, 
but  also  the  proper  course  to  follow,  especially  for  financial 
reasons  when  the  schools  are  paid  for  almost  entirely,  as 
they  are  at  present  in  this  Colony,  out  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  State ;  and  consequently  I  cannot  recommend  any 
alteration,  either  in  the  manner  of  appointing  School  Com- 
mittees or  teachers,  or  in  the  powers  conferred  upon  the 
former." 

The  Government  knows  better  than  the  locality  what  teachers 
to  appoint — and  if  there  is  a  fear  as  to  the  predominence 
of  overseas  teachers,  he  wishes  to  point  to  the  development 
of  the  Normal  Schools  for  training  teachers  native  to  the 
country. 

2.  As  regards  the  petition  for  more  time  for  Dutch  in- 
struction he  points  to  the  "  general  advantage  which  will 
accrue  from  the  English  language  being  the  medium  of 
instruction  for  the  children  of  white  parents,  now  that  this 
State  has  become  a  part  of  the  British  Empire,"  and  to  the 
prestige  that  English  has  as  a  commercial  language  in  every 
part  of  the  world. 

After  dilating  on  the  generosity  of  the  Government  in  giving 
them  three  hours  for  Dutch,  and  on  the  great  deal  that  can  be 
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accomplished  in  three  hours  per  week  plus  the  two  hours  for 
Bible  instruction,  the  Governor  concludes  : — 

"  In  all  the  circumstances  I  think  it  is  clear  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  gone  as  far  as  can  reasonably  be  expected  14  in 
meeting  the  wishes  for  the  petitioners  in  this  respect,  and 
I  cannot  hold  out  hopes  of  any  further  increase  in  the  hours 
devoted  to  the  teaching  of  Dutch." 

Such  a  measure  would  not  have  done  much  harm,  when  applied 
to  the  large  cities  where  the  majority  of  the  population  was  English- 
speaking  ;  but  in  the  country  areas  where  the  mother-tongue  of 
over  90  per  cent,  of  the  population  was  Dutch,  and  where  the 
children  had  to  acquire  the  rudiments  of  knowledge  through 
the  medium  of  a  language  they  did  not  understand — the  educational 
loss  was  great. 15 

Further,  it  was  superfluous  and  beside  the  point  for  the  Lieut. - 
Governor  to  have  reminded  the  petitioners  about  the  prestige  of 
the  English  language,  and  the  advantages  to  be  gained  from  a 
knowledge  of  it  in  a  country  like  South  Africa.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  English  was  taught  as  a  language  in  most  of  the  schools  of 
both  the  South  African  Republic,  and  the  Orange  Free  State, 
almost  since  the  beginning  ;  and  a  premium  was  placed  on  bilingual 
teachers.  In  almost  every  official  Report,  even  those  since  the 
War,  mention  is  made  of  the  keen  desire  amongst  the  Dutch 

14  When,  however,  in  the  pre-war  days,  Mansvelt  demanded  from  the 
English  section  the  gradual  introduction  of  Dutch  (which  was  after  all  the 
language  of  the  country)  into  the  curriculum  starting  from  5  hours  per  week 
in  the  lower  standards  till  (as  an  ultimate  ideal)  two-thirds  of  the  instruc- 
tion in  the  upper  standards  VI  and  above)  was  to  be  through  the  medium 
of  that  language,  he  was  considered  not  only  unreasonable,  but  also  "  in- 
veterately  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  British  section  of  the  Uitlander 
community."  Granted  that  even  two-thirds  of  the  time  was  actually  devoted 
(which  was  never  actually  enforced)  to  the  instruction  in  a  foreign  medium 
in  the  upper  standards,  then  that  was  not  even  as  bad  as  twenty-twenty-fifths 
of  the  time  in  the  first  standard,  which  Goold-Adams  thought  proper  when 
it  was  in  English  interests.  Even  though  allowance  may  be  made  for  the 
fact  that  the  following  are  the  utterances  of  a  disaffected  public  servant, 
yet  subsequent  events  showed  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  what 
W.  A.  Russell  wrote  afterwards  with  regard  to  the  Lieut. -Governor's  reply  : — 

"...  The  public  answer  of  the  Government  regarding  this  point  in  a 
circular  published  by  it  in  reply  to  the  Petition  is — even  to  those  who  do 
not  know  the  inner  history  of  the  affair — an  evident  subterfuge  and  carries 
no  conviction.  .  .  . 

"...  I  do  not  think  the  Dutch  Church  School  movement  will  be  success- 
ful in  the  O.R.C.,  but  the  action  of  Government  to  which  I  have  referred 
has  done  great  harm,  as  the  Dutch  Church  no  longer  believes  in  the  sincerity 
of  the  Government."    (Letter  to  Coi.  Sect.,  14  April,  1904.) 

15  See  W.  Postma's  Eselskakebeen,  where  a  humorous,  yet  very  true,  account 
is  given  of  the  educative  process  under  such  circumstances. 
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inhabitants  to  acquire  the  English  language. 16  It  was,  therefore, 
not  any  prejudice  against  the  English  language  as  such  that  made 
the  people  chafe  under  the  new  regime.  It  was  because  they  saw 
that  their  own  mother-tongue  was  neglected  and  their  children's 
education  suffered  in  consequence  by  having  to  be  taught  the 
rudiments  of  knowledge  through  the  medium  of  an  unknown 
language. 

3.  As  to  Religious  instruction,  the  Lieut. -Governor  pointed 
out  that  the  Ordinance,  while  opening  the  door  for  those  who 
desired  to  have  dogmatic  or  catechetical  instruction  by 
their  respective  ministers  for  half-an-hour  each  day,  allows 
complete  freedom  to  others  to  withdraw  from  such  instruction 
and  to  substitute  Bible  history,  or,  as  a  third  alternative, 
exemption  from  either  on  the  request  of  parent  or  guardian. 

In  this  matter  the  Government's  position  was  entirely  sound, 
and  the  petitioners'  plea  was  evidently  based  on  ignorance  about, 
or  a  misconception  of,  the  existing  law. 

The  C.N.O.  Schools. 

During  the  War  when  the  Boers  were  deprived  of  all  educational 
facilities,  and  after  the  war  there  grew  up  by  way  of  opposition 
to  the  efforts  of  the  English  Government,  a  class  of  schools,  called 
Christian  and  National,  which  were  designed  to  preserve  the  chief 
features  of  the  Government  schools  before  the  war.  This  movement 17 
was  a  protest  against  what  was  considered  an  infringement  by  the 
new  English  regime  of  the  rights  of  the  people  to  elect  their  own 
representatives  for  local  control,  through  whom  they  could  choose 
their  own  teachers  (subject,  of  course,  to  the  approval  of  the 
Government).  The  new  Ordinances  (quoted  above),  gave  them  no 
pledge  that  Christian  and  God-fearing  men  and  women  would 
be  appointed  as  teachers.  Moreover,  as  we  saw  above,  it  was 
considered  that  the  Government  regulations,  by  its  suppression  of 
Dutch,  menaced  the  nationality  of  the  people. 

As  soon  as  the  answer  to  the  petition  mentioned  above  made  it 
clear  that  the  administration  of  the  O.R.C.  was  not  inclined  to 
alter  its  education  policy,  a  few  of  these  C.N.O.  schools  began 
to  be  opened  in  that  State  also. 

16  Cf.  p.  231  above  and  p.  370  below.  Dr.  Brebner,  who  for  was  25  years 
before  the  Boer  War  the  Superintendent  of  the  Free  State,  was  a  Scotchman, 
and  during  all  those  years  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  entire  Boer  popula- 
tion. Many  Scottish  teachers  were  employed  and  English  text-books  were 
more  used  than  almost  any  other  kind. 

17  An  account  of  this  "  Christelik  Nationaal  Onderwys  "  movement  from 
the  Boer  standpoint  will  be  found  in  the  V.V.O.O.Z.A.  Gedenkboek,  p.  158, 
in  an  article  by  Visscher. 

21 
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The  Dutch  Reformed  Church  18  headed  this  movement  in  both 
Colonies.  In  the  beginning  there  were  few  or  no  funds,  and  the 
work  was  carried  on  by  ex-teachers  of  the  old  Republic  for  what 
was  scarcely  a  living  wage.  It  was  a  case  of  private  initiative 
operating  in  a  sphere  of  its  own,  and  in  many  cases  even  in  open 
competition  with  the  Government  schools.  Such  were  the  en- 
thusiasm and  devotion  of  these  teachers  that  there  were  many 
instances  where  the  C.N.O.  school  with  under-paid  teachers  and 
with  scanty  funds  drew  pupils  from  the  amply  supported  Govern- 
ment school. 

With  the  help  of  financial  support  from  Holland,  a  strong  organi- 
sation was  established  under  a  Central  Committee  which  soon 
had  over  200  schools  under  its  jurisdiction. 

The  organisation  was  carried  on,  in  accordance  with  the  direction 
of  the  School  Gids  19  of  the  pre-war  administration.  The  Com- 
mittee for  each  school  was  elected  by  the  parents  concerned. 
Courses  of  study  were  drawn  up,  calculated  to  give  instruction 
"in  a  Christian  National  spirit,  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
South  African  Nation."  Many  of  the  teachers  were,  however, 
uncertified,  and  hence  the  C.N.O.  Committee  appointed  a  board 
of  examiners  who  fixed  the  requirements  of  the  Third  Class  Teachers' 
Certificate,  which  was  attainable  after  a  thorough  examination. 
These  certificates  were  subsequently  recognised  by  the  Department 
of  Education,  when  these  schools  were  taken  over  in  1907. 

Some  of  these  schools  did  very  excellent  work.  Thus  Warre 
Cornish  writes  about  one  of  them  : — 

"  Through  the  courtesy  of  Rev.  Mr.  Bosman,  I  have  some 
acquaintance  with  one  of  their  schools,  the  Eendracht  School 
in  Pretoria,  and  so  far  as  one  can  form  a  just  impression 
from  a  single  school  and  a  slight  acquaintance  with  some 
of  the  teachers,  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  the  school  is  in 
every  essential  a  model  of  what  the  Department  itself  makes 
its  aim.    As  regards  language,  the  curriculum  and  methods 

18  "  There  are  remarkable  analogies  between  the  action  of  the  Dutch 
Church  at  this  time  and  the  action  of  the  Anglican  Church  at  various  crises 
in  the  educational  history  of  England.  The  very  name  '  national  '  which 
distinguishes  the  primary  schools  of  the  Church  of  England  points  an  analogy. 
Before  condemning  any  minister  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  for  telling 
his  congregation  to  send  his  children  not  to  the  Government  school  but  to 
its  rival,  we  should  remember  that  he  is  only  taking  action  similar  to  that 
of  many  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  ordered  his  parishioners 
from  the  pulpit,  as  well  as  on  other  occasions,  to  support  the  '  national  '  rather 
than  the  neighbouring  '  board  '  school.  Yet,  in  neither  case,  can  the  move- 
ment be  called  national  in  the  larger  sense.  In  the  one  instance  the  cleavage 
is  along  racial,  in  the  other  upon  denominational  lines."  (Sargant  in  his 
1900-1904  Report,  p.  37.) 

19  See  p.  267  above. 
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secure  all  that  the  Government  have  ever  wished  to  secure, 
viz.,  that  the  scholar,  on  leaving  school,  should  be  thoroughly 
proficient  in  the  English  language,  and,  if  he  is  of  Dutch 
"birth,  properly  furnished  with  a  literary  knowledge  of  Gram- 
matical Dutch.  As  regards  teachers,  they  are,  I  think,  all 
of  South  African  birth  (which,  so  far  as  this  is  possible,  is 
aimed  at  by  the  Department),  and  more  than  half  of  them 
of  English  descent.  As  regards  religion,  they  are  of  various 
denominations,  Dutch,  Scotch,  and  English.  What  is  it 
then  that  keeps  the  Committee  of  this  school  aloof  from 
co-operation  from  the  Government  ?  Nothing  that  one 
can  see,  except  some  relic  of  mistrust  which  it  is  to  be  hoped 
will  be  removed  by  the  introduction  of  representative  in- 
stitutions."— Paper  read  before  the  British  Association,  1905. 

Several  petitions  were  sent  to  the  Government  asking  for  State 
subsidy  to  these  schools,  since  they  were  doing  as  efficient  work  as 
the  Government  schools.  This  was,  however,  refused- — probably 
for  the  same  reasons  that  the  Government  of  the  old  S.A.  Republic 
refused  to  subsidise  the  schools  started  by  the  Witwatersrand 
Council  of  Education  in  opposition  to  the  Government  schools. 

1903-1906.   An  Experimental  Period  in  Local  Control  : 

At  this  point  we  shall  leave  the  O.R.C.  and  continue  only  with 
the  Transvaal.  Here  the  beginning  of  local  participation  occurred 
slightly  sooner  than  in  the  O.R.C. 

Fabian  Ware  was  Superintendent  of  the  Transvaal  in  1903,  and, 
like  Sargant,  was  of  opinion  that  as  soon  after  the  war,  as  conditions 
would  permit,  the  Government  should  introduce  a  policy  of  de- 
volution of  authority. 

"  The  Department  has  always  recognised,  that  although 
a  highly  centralised  system  was  inevitable  at  the  outset, 
such  a  system  could  have  no  claim  to  permanence,  and  that  the 
interests  of  education  no  less  than  the  tradition  of  the  country 
demanded  that,  sooner  or  later,  educational  control  should 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  representative  local  authorities." 
(Fabian  Ware,  1903  Report). 

The  Milner  Government  was,  however,  still  supreme,  and  the 
suggestions  of  the  educationalists  were  disregarded.  Fabian 
Ware,  however,  made  the  best  of  the  existing  situation  and  pro- 
ceeded by  means  of  several  regulations  to  stimulate  local  interest  as 
much  as  possible. 
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Early  in  1903,  the  Inspectors  were  enjoined  to  hold  quarterly 
meetings  with  the  parents  of  a  particular  locality.  These,  the 
Superintendent  wrote  later,  proved  "  most  successful  in  promoting 
confidence  between  the  Department  and  the  people." 

Towards  the  end  of  1903,  a  further  step  was  made  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  advisory  committees,  or  boards,  20  in  the  case  of  all 
schools  outside  Pretoria  and  Johannesburg,  having  an  average 
attendance  of  over  100  scholars.  These  committees  were  elected 
by  the  parents.  Their  chief  duties  were  to  visit  the  school  (by 
means  of  a  delegated  sub-committee)  ;  hear  parents'  complaints, 
and  distribute  prizes,  exhibitions,  etc.  Though  the  Superintendent 
reported  that  several  such  Committees  were  established  which 
"worked  excellently  on  the  whole  "  ;  he  had  to  add  that  they 
"  have  occasionally  given  evidence  of  a  certain  sensitiveness  in 
regard  to  the  limitation  of  their  powers."  21  Their  functions  were 
merely  advisory,  and  there  were  few  things  in  which  they  could 
take  any  action  without  the  sanction  of  the  inspector  or  of  the 
Central  Department. 

In  the  next  year  (August,  1904),  the  limit  was  reduced  to  schools 
with  more  than  60  pupils  in  average  attendance.  In  December, 
1905,  as  the  result  of  a  new  education  law,  it  was  still  further 
reduced  to  30  pupils. 

The  years  between  1903  and  1906  constituted  an  experimental 
period  in  local  control  in  the  Transvaal.  Several  forms  of  local 
authority  were  tried  and  were  in  operation  at  the  same  time.  Thus 
we  find  another  type  of  Committee  established  in  which  the 
Governor  appointed  two-fifths  of  the  members,  and  the  parents 
and  contributors  elected  the  rest.  In  order  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  others,  the  schools  under  these  committees  were  at  first 
wrongly  termed  Secondary  Schools.  The  real  distinction  was  that 
they  constituted  the  fee-paying  schools  of  the  provincial  towns — 
though  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  carried  education  also  to  a  secondary 
level  in  most  cases.  The  education  in  all  other  schools  having  more 
than  30  pupils  was  free  (Sec.  2,  1903,  Ed.  Ord.).  In  virtue,  therefore 
of  the  fact  that  the  fee-paying  schools  received  only  a  capitation 
grant  from  the  Government,  and  for  the  rest  supported  themselves 
by  fees  and  local  contributions,  they  had  more  powers  than  the 
merely  advisory  committees  of  the  Free  Schools.  The  existence  of 
these  schools  "  which  tended  to  become  more  isolated  and  more 
completely  detached  from  the  general  system,"  was  not  viewed 
with  satisfaction  by  the  Department.    In  1906  they  were  amal- 

20  The  Regulations  (Government  Notice  860  of  1903)  for  these  Committee* 
are  printed  in  Appendix  T,  Fabian  Ware's  Report,  1903. 

21  Report  of  the  Director,  Transvaal,  1903. 
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gamated  under  the  Committees  of  the  Town  Schools  and  the 
Committees  were  granted  the  same  functions  and  powers  as  were 
assigned  to  all  School  Committees  under  the  new  regulations 
issued  under  Government  Notice  1117  of  December,  1905 — largely 
as  the  result  of  Lord  Selborne's  Minute,  which  will  be  discussed 
presently. 

Section  3.— RESPONSIBLE  GOVERNMENT  (1906). 

Political  Background  : 

The  outcome  of  the  Boer  War  was,  as  has  already  been  mentioned, 
that  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State  which  had  hitherto 
been  independent  Republics  were  reduced  to  Crown  Colonies  under 
the  Government  of  England — the  name  of  the  latter  being  changed 
to  the  Orange  River  Colony.  The  new  administration  was  a  highly 
centralised  one,  and  was  for  the  first  three  years  after  the  war  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  Lord  Milner,  Governor  of  the 
Transvaal  and  the  O.R.C.,  and  High  Commissioner  of  South 
Africa.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Peace  of  Vereeniging  (31st  May, 
1902),  the  two  countries  were  promised  representative  institutions 
leading  up  to  full  local  autonomy  as  soon  as  circumstances  should 
permit. 

When  Lord  Milner  left  South  Africa  as  High  Commissioner  in 
1905,  it  was  the  idea  of  the  Balfour  Ministry  of  England  to  make 
the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River  Colony  first  pass  through 
an  intermediate  stage  of  Representative  Government  before  granting 
them  full  Responsible  Government.  This  plan  was  known  as  the 
Lyttleton  Constitution.  The  sudden  change  of  Government  in 
England,  however,  by  the  coming  into  power  of  a  Liberal  Cabinet 
under  Campbell  Bannerman  annulled  the  Lyttleton  Constitution, 
and  on  6th  December,  1906,  Letters  Patent  were  issued  establishing 
Responsible  Government  in  the  Transvaal,  while  a  similar  Consti- 
tution was  granted  to  the  O.R.C.  in  the  following  year. 

The  Selbokne  Minute  : 

Lord  Selborne  who  was  Milner's  successor  as  Governor  proceeded 
at  once  to  loosen  the  shackles  of  the  existing  bureaucracy,  and  to 
give  the  people  the  chance  of  governing  themselves  for  which 
they  had  long  been  waiting.  He  took  great  pains  to  make  first-hand 
acquaintance  with  the  educational  conditions  of  the  country  and 
visited  schools  in  various  parts.  The  result  of  this  tour  was  a 
Government  Minute  on  Education  with  special  reference  to 
Educational  Control. 
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The  Selborne  _  Minute  22  may  with  good  reason  be  called  the 
Magna  Charta  for  Transvaal  Local  Control.  As  it  formed  the 
foundation  for  all  subsequent  legislation  on  this  matter  in  the 
Transvaal,  extensive  quotations  will  be  made  from  it.  Lord 
Selborne  went  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  educational  difficulty 
in  the  Transvaal,  viz.  :  the  choice  of  the  teacher  by  the  Local 
Committee,  and  the  Dutch  medium  question. 

Local  Control  : 

As  regards  the  first  of  these  two  questions,  he  says  that  he 
found  everywhere  that  the  existing  Advisory  Committees  (as 
outlined  above),  "  take  great  interest  in  their  work,  and  that 
they  have  been  a  material  addition  to  the  strength  and  stability 
of  the  school.  I  am  convinced  that  the  system  of  public  education 
in  the  country  will  be  strengthened  and  improved  by  the  extension 
of  a  principle  which  has  already  been  found  to  work  so  well  ". 

He  therefore  proposed  that  a  School  Committee  be  elected  by 
parents  and  guardians  for  every  school  with  a  minimum  of  30  pupils. 
Advisory  School  Boards  were  to  be  appointed  for  larger  districts, 
such  as  Magisterial  Districts,  to  act  as  the  intermediary  between 
the  Education  Department  and  the  School  Committees.  In  this 
connection  he  also  said  : — 

"  School  Boards. — Such  a  Board  might  well  be  elected  by 
the  members  of  the  various  school  committees  of  the  districts 
or  sub-districts  to  the  extent,  say,  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole. 
One-third  should  be  nominated  by  the  Government,  and 
that  third  should  include  the  Resident  Magistrate  or  Assistant 
Resident  Magistrate,  who  should  in  all  cases  be  ex-officio 
chairman  of  the  Board.  These  School  Boards  should,  like 
the  School  Committees,  be  advisory  in  their  character,  and 
fulfil  only  such  functions  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  dele- 
gated to  them  by  the  Government.  The  function  which  I 
should  advocate  delegating,  in  the  first  instance,  to  these 
School  Boards  would  be  to  exercise  a  general  supervision  over 
the  public  elementary  schools  in  the  district  or  sub-district, 
and  to  be  the  channel  of  communication  between  the  School 
Committees  and  the  Director  of  Education,  to  supervise,  and, 
if  necessary,  correct  the  action  of  the  School  Committees  in 
any  case  of  the  suspension  of  a  teacher,  and  to  take  part  in 
the  appointment  of  teachers  to  the  degree  I  will  proceed  to 
explain. 


22  Published  17  November,  1905.  See  also  Appendix  of  Director  of  Educa- 
tion's Transvaal  Report,  1905-G,  p.  152. 
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"School  Committees. — The  functions  of  the  School  Com- 
mittees may  also,  I  think,  be  wisely  enlarged,  these  functions 
it  being  well  understood  being  delegated  functions  and  always 
exercised  under  the  supervision  of  the  Education  Department 
and  in  accordance  with  its  regulations.  They  may  well 
be  entrusted  to  exercise  a  general  supervision  over  the  school, 
including  the  buildings  and  ground,  and  they  should  be 
given  a  direct  advisory  position  in  connection  with  the  selection 
of  teachers  to  fill  vacancies.  They  should  not,  I  think,  be 
entrusted  with  any  power  of  dismissal  of  teachers,  but  they 
should  certainly  be  entrusted  with  the  power  of  suspending 
a  teacher  on  any  definite  charge  of  moral  misconduct,  pending 
enquiry  and  decision  by  the  Director  of  Education.    .    .  . 

"  The  Selection  of  Teachers. —  .  .  .  But  there  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  be  greatly  assisted  in  the  selection 
of  teachers  by  the  co-operation  of  the  School  Committees 
and  School  Boards.  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  the  Government, 
great  as  its  responsibility  is  in  this  matter,  can  relieve  the 
parents 23  of  children  of  that  natural  responsibility  which 
every  parent  ought  to  feel  in  respect  of  the  character  of  the 
teacher  who  is  to  teach  his  children.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  have  found  school  committees  everywhere  deeply  interested 
in  this  question,  and  I  have  found  that  in  this  matter,  questions 
of  race,  happily,  have  not  been  allowed  to  enter.  The  co- 
operation and  mutual  regard  that  I  have  found  existing 
between  the  School  Committees  and  teachers  of  English, 
Scotch,  or  Irish  birth  is  quite  as  great  and  quite  as  common 
as  it  is  in  the  case  of  teachers  of  Colonial  birth,  or  those  who 
are  Boers  or  Hollanders.  I  am,  in  short,  of  opinion  that  the 
educational  system  would  in  every  way  be  strengthened 

23  There  was  considerable  opposition  to  these  views  of  Selborne  in  the 
English  Press.  Thus,  for  example,  the  Transvaal  Leader,  15  November,  1905, 
maintained  that  the  granting  of  the  power  of  selecting  the  teachers  to  the 
school  committees  was  subject  to  three  disabilities  : — ■ 

(a)  It  weakened  efficiency,  because  the  people  were  too  ignorant. 
(6)  It  destroyed  the  independence  of  the  teachers  : 

"  What  are  we  to  expect  of  a  system  which  forces  a  teacher  ever 
to  keep  one  eye  on  his  conscience  and  the  other  on  his  Com- 
mittee ;  losing  his  post  if  he  yield  to  the  one,  and  betraying 
his  trust  if  he  bow  to  the  other  !  " 

(c)  It  violated  the  principle  that  control  connotes  responsibility. 

See  also  other  articles  dealing  with  the  Selborne  Minute  in  the  Transvaal 
Leader  of  17-20  November,  1905. 

The  opposite  view  was  taken  in  the  Pretoria  News  of  20  November,  1905, 
by  a  correspondent  (D.  C.  Evans),  who  maintained  that  the  materialism  of 
the  Johannesburgers  made  them  blind  to  the  lofty  spirit  and  ideals  of  the 
Selborne  Minute.    See  also  the  S.A.  News  of  20  November,  1905. 
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by  giving  to  the  School  Committees  and  to  School  Boards  a 
definite  and  important  part  in  the  selection  of  teachers  for 
appointment  by  the  Director  of  Education.  Nor  do  I  think 
there  is  any  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  responsibility  of  the 
Government  in  this  matter  to  the  degree  I  have  already 
indicated,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  parents.    .    .  . 

"  No  teacher,  under  any  circumstances,  should 

be  appointed  to  any  school  who  is  not  on  a  list  of  qualified 
teachers,  drawn  up  and  maintained  by  the  Director  of  Edu- 
cation. The  existence  of  this  list  should,  under  firm  ad- 
ministration, provide  a  complete  safeguard  against  the  danger 
of  the  appointment  of  any  teacher  who  does  not  fulfil  the 
qualifications  which  I  have  so  clearly  laid  down.  The  procedure 
that  I  would  suggest  would  be  as  follows  :  In  the  event  of 
any  vacancy  occurring  in  the  school,  an  acting  appointment 
should  be  made  by  the  school  inspector  of  the  district,  under 
the  orders  of  the  Director  of  Education,  and  the  School 
Committee  should  then  proceed  to  select,  from  the  list  supplied 
by  the  Director  of  Education,  that  teacher  who,  in  their 
opinion,  is  best  qualified  to  fill  the  vacancy.  When  they 
have  made  their  choice,  they  should  submit  the  name  to  the 
School  Board  of  their  district,  and  that  School  Board  should 
transmit  the  name,  with  such  observations  as  they  think 
fit  to  make,  to  the  Director  of  Education.  The  Director 
of  Education  should,  in  all  cases,  appoint  that  teacher  to 
the  vacancy,  unless  he  is  of  opinion  that  he  or  she  is  not 
thoroughly  fitted  for  the  post.  In  that  case,  he  cannot  divest 
himself  of  his  responsibility,  and  the  Committee  must  be 
called  upon  to  make  another  selection.  The  Director  of 
Education  should  not  be  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  give  any 
reason  for  his  decision,  as  that  would  be  derogatory  to  that 
complete  and  final  authority  and  responsibility  which  I  feel 
so  strongly  must  be  preserved  to  him." 

The  Language  Question  : 

As  regards  the  second  of  these  two  questions  Selborne  faced 
the  problem  in  a  way  that  his  predecessors,  somehow,  failed  to 
do,  by  making  the  distinction  between  (a)  the  question  of  medium, 
and  (6)  the  question  of  language  lessons.  He  lays  down  the  principle 
that  the  language  which  the  child  learns  at  his  mother's  knee, 
should  be  the  language — whether  it  be  English  or  Dutch — through 
which  the  rudiments  of  knowledge  should  be  imparted.  The 
second  language  should  be  acquired  as  an  ordinary  subject  by 
means  of  language  lessons. 
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So  far  he  is  entirely  logical  and  sound,  in  his  proposal.  But  then 
he  goes  on  to  say  that  to  know  the  English  language  is  so  important 
for  Dutch  children,  that  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  understand  it, 
it  should  be  made  the  medium  of  instruction  for  every  subject, 
except  in  the  Dutch  language  lesson,  even  before  the  3rd  Standard. 
"  Of  course,  when  a  phrase  or  point  arises,  which  the  child  does  not 
understand  in  English,  the  wise  teacher  will,  for  purposes  of  ex- 
planation, again  revert  to  that  form  of  Dutch  which  he  and  the 
child  mutually  best  understand.  Such  reversion  .  .  .  should 
be  exceptional ;  the  only  point  is  that  the  teacher  should  be 
understood." 

The  converse,  and  equally  logical  conclusion  he  entirely  ignored 
viz.  :  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  every  child  should 
acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Dutch  (Afrikaans)  language, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  language  of  the  majority  of  the 
people,  and  consequently,  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  understand  it, 
it  should  be  made  the  medium  of  instruction.  Through  its  employ- 
ment as  a  medium  he  gains  more  thorough  and  rapid  acquaintance 
with  it  than  would  be  the  case  if  he  only  learnt  it  in  the  time  set 
apart  for  language  lesson. 24 

24  This  argument  that,  a  language  is  sooner  learnt  if  it  is  used  as  a  medium 
is  still  often  advanced  to-day  still  by  advocates  of  a  continuation  of  the 
English  medium  right  through  all  the  standards  for  Dutch  children,  so  that 
they  can  learn  it  better.  It  is  not  without  a  foundation  of  fact.  Since  Afri- 
kaans has  become  the  medium  of  instruction  is  so  many  schools,  and  English 
is  studied  only  as  a  language,  many  teachers  of  English,  both  in  high  schools 
and  in  the  universities,  complain  of  the  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the 
English  of  many  of  their  students. 

While  this  is  to  be  deplored,  there  is  this  point  to  be  considered  :  the  know- 
ledge of  a  particular  language  is  not  the  sole  end  of  a  child's  education  to 
which  every  other  consideration  must  be  subservient.  The  primary  aim 
is  the  development  of  the  individual  so  that  he  may  best  promote  his  own  wel- 
fare and  that  of  the  communty  which  he  serves.  This  is  the  test  which  ought 
first  to  be  applied  when  the  solution  of  any  language  difficulty  in  the  school 
is  in  question. 

Moreover,  while  it  sounds  plausible  enough  to  stipulate  in  the  regulations 
that  "  English  shall  be  used  as  the  medium  as  soon  as  the  children,  are  able 
to  follow  the  teacher's  instruction  in  that  language," — everything  being  in 
order,  as  far  as  the  teachers  making  themselves  understood  to  the  children — 
the  whole  idea  of  education  at  the  back  of  such  a  regulation  is  a  false  and  anti- 
quated one.  It  thinks  of  the  child  merely  as  a  receptacle  of  so  much  know- 
ledge that  has  to  be  poured  in.  It  forgets  that  the  most  essential  part  of 
the  child's  education  is  hts  response.  It  is  what  the  child  does  rather  than  what 
the  teacher  says  to  him  that  matters.  The  idea  is  false  because  it  does  not 
give  scope  to  the  expression  of  the  child's  ideas.  That  comes  best,  through 
the  medium  in  which  the  child  thinks,  feels  and  has  his  being.  Those  who 
have  experience  in  this  matter  testify  to  the  wonderful  improvement  that 
became  manifest  in  the  general  work  of  many  of  the  Dutch  children,  especi- 
ally in  the  creative  and  on  the  literary  side,  as  soon  as  they  were  free  to  culti- 
vate expressing  themselves  in  all  phases  of  thought  through  the  medium  of 
a  language  in  which  they  felt  most  at  home. 
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Even  more  illogical  was  his  observation  that  though  it  was 
highly  desirable  that  "  Dutch  ought  to  be  taught  thoroughly 
in  all  Government  schools  to  the  children  of  parents  who  desire 
it  ",  yet,  "  manifestly  no  children  can  be  taught  Dutch  whose  parents 
object  to  it."  No  such  option  was  offered  to  parents  with  regard 
to  English. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Minute  Lord  Selborne  said  that : — 

"  If  there  is  any  doubt  in  the  minds  of  teachers  as  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Government,  on  the  subject  of  these  questions 
of  language  and  of  medium,  then  the  views  that  I  have  ex- 
pressed should  be  impressed  upon  them  by  way  of  regulation. 'r 
This  was  forthwith  done  under  Government  Notice  No.  1117 
of  December,  1905.    Section  46  dealing  with  language  stipulated 
that — 

"  teachers  shall  be  allowed  to  use  either  the  English  or  Dutch 
language  as  the  medium  of  instruction,  so  long  as  they  make 
themselves  understood  to  the  children,  provided  that  English 
shall  be  used  as  the  medium  as  soon  as  the  children  are  able 
to  follow  the  teacher's  instruction  in  that  language.  A  know- 
ledge of  English  as  prescribed  for  each  Standard  shall  be  a 
condition  of  promotion  from  any  Standard  to  a  higher  one." 

This  was  hard  on  the  thousands  of  children  in  the  country 
districts  who  never  heard  a  word  of  English  outside  school. 

These  regulations 25  dealt  also  with  the  constitution  and  election 
of  School  Boards  and  School  Committees,  their  respective  powers, 

Since  education  cannot  attain  everything,  and  is  essentially  a  matter 
of  selection,  the  question  resolves  itself  for  the  present  into  a  problem  for  the 
Dutch-speaking  child  of  making  a  choice  between  two  alternatives  : 

(a)  Either  to  have  a  good  knowledge  of  a  language  (English)  of  great 
literary  and  commercial  value,  and  have  lost  part  of  a  sound  general 
education  and  possibly  also  the  means  of  facile  expression  of  thought  ; 
or — 

(6)  to  learn  to  think  efficiently  and  express  himself  gracefully  with  regard 
to  all  the  spheres  of  life  to  which  the  school  introduces  the  child 
and  possibly  be  a  little  less  accomplished  in  the  use  of  the  other 
language  (English). 
The  same  alternative  will,  of  course,  have  to  be  faced  mutatis  mutandis 
by  the  English-speaking  child.    A  way  out  of  this  dilemma  will  probably 
one  day  be  reached  when  we  have  mother -tongue  medium  throughout  and 
have  vastly  improved  our  methods  of  other  tongue  language  instruction. 

The  word  possibly  was  used  advisedly  because  there  will  be  exceptions 
on  either  side.  Also  in  localities  where  the  second  language  is  spoken  a 
great  deal  out  of  school  by  children,  they  will,  as  a  result  of  that  and  of  the 
long  time  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  second  language  as  a  subject  in  the 
curriculum,  reach  a  fairly  high  proficiency  in  it. 

25  The  municipalities  and  townships  of  Pretoria,  Johannesburg  and 
the  Witwatersrand  municipalities  were  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the 
foregoing  regulations. 
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duties,  and  methods  of  procedure,  and  with  the  appointment  and 
dismissal  of  teachers — embodying  in  essence  all  the  suggestions  of 
Lord  Selborne. 

In  spite  of  these  inconsistencies,  which  were  probably  due  to 
considerations  of  political  expediency,  the  Selborne  Minute  was  a 
great  step  forward  in  the  right  direction,  from  a  purely  educational 
point  of  view,  since  it  gave  scope  for  that  local  initiative  which  the 
people  had  always  longed  for,  and  recognised  the  principle  of 
mother-tongue  instruction  in  the  lower  school  Standards. 

It  remained  the  task  of  the  Smuts  Act  of  1907  and  of  subsequent 
legislation  to  smooth  out  these  inconsistencies,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  logic  and  educational  soundness  of  these  principles  of  equal 
medium  rights  for  both  languages  were  diffused  among  the  masses 
of  the  people.   Selborne  concluded  his  Minute  by  saying  that : — 

"The  administrative  developments  which  I  have  recom- 
mended above  will,  I  am  confident,  be  shown  by  experience 
to  work  well,  and  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  people  of  the 
country  of  both  races,  whose  keen  interest  in  the  education 
of  their  children  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the 
future." 

He  foreshadowed  part  of  the  Smuts  Act,  by  saying,  further, 
that  :— 

"  these  developments,  it  should  be  noted,  are  along  the  only 
possible  line  of  development  which  will  be  open  to  any  Govern- 
ment in  this  country  when  the  time  comes  for  compulsory 
education  and  local  contributions." 

SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTER  XV. 

The  first  section  of  this  Chapter  deals  chiefly  with  the  schemes 
devised  by  Sargant  for  the  purpose  of  administering  education 
in  the  two  new  colonies,  and  to  secure  closer  co-operation  in  edu- 
cation with  the  rest  of  South  Africa,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
various  States  were  all  now  under  one  flag.  At  the  head  there  was 
to  be  the  Educational  Adviser  as  a  unifying  influence.  Under 
him,  yet  each  supreme  in  his  own  domain  would  be  the  two  Directors 
of  the  O.R.C.  and  the  Transvaal.  These  men  were  at  the  same 
time  to  be  Principals  of  a  Training  Institution,  and  thus  remain  in 
close  contract  with  the  practical  work.  This  idea  of  combined 
functions  was  carried  further  down  the  line  to  the  principals  of  the 
town  schools,  and  so  on.  A  scheme  for  reaching  the  rural  popu- 
lation was  also  outlined. 
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The  second  section  deals  with  the  actualities  in  the  centralised 
bureaucracy  under  Milner,  and  with  the  effects  it  had  on  the  people. 
It  depicts  a  struggle  for  local  control  in  education  by  people  who 
had  always  been  accustomed  to  it.  Local  control  developed  step 
by  step  :  The  Ordinance  of  1902  had  abolished  all  local  authorities. 
The  Ordinance  of  1903  instituted  Local  School  Committees  which 
were,  however,  centrally  appointed.  So  deep-rooted  was  the  dislike 
of  the  Dutch  people  to  any  but  representative  institutions,  that 
no  system  of  education,  however  good,  which  had,  so  to  speak, 
an  official  birth,  could  ever  have  become  an  adopted  child  of 
the  people. 26 

Moreover,  the  Dutch  language  was  allowed  only  three  hours 
a  week  for  secular  instruction. 

The  result  was  petition,  protest,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
large  number  of  schools  in  opposition  to  the  Government  system — 
the  C.N.O.  (Christian  and  National)  Schools. 

An  Interesting  Parallel : 

The  post-Boer  War  period  presents  many  interesting  problems  in 
social  and  racial  adjustment.  There  are  several  respects  in  which 
it  is  similar  to  the  pre-War  period.  In  the  latter  the  English 
considered  themselves  the  martyrs — the  victims  of  denationalisation. 
After  the  War  the  position  is  exactly  the  reverse. 

History  here  affords  us  a  very  interesting  parallel,  and  proves 
how  human  beings  (of  whatever  nationalities  they  may  be)  react 
similarly  when  placed  in  similar  situations. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  in  both  cases  the  Government  in  power  was 
accused  of  denationalising,  or  trying  to  denationalise,  the  subject 
population.  For  example  :  Chamberlain's  complaint  (sent  in 
Despatch  to  England,  10  May,  1899,  quoted  above  p.  287),  against 
the  Mansvelt  regime  could  as  well  have  been  directed  against 
the  Milner  regime  by  merely  substituting  "  Dutch  Population  " 
for  "  English  Population,"  and  "  English  language  "  for  "Dutch 
language,"  as  follows  : — 

'"  The  education  was  more  directed  to  forcing  on  the  Dutch 
population  the  habitual  use  of  the  English  language  than  to 
imparting  to  them  the  rudiments  of  general  knowledge."  27 

2.  In  both  cases  the  e  Sorts  of  the  authority  in  power  to  remedy 
the  situation  were  regarded  by  the  other  as  "a  travesty  of  a 
remedial  measure."    Goold-Adams,  the  English  Governor,  could 

26  Director  of  Education's  Transvaal  Report,  1906. 

27  This  claim  could  at  any  rate  have  been  maintained  with  more  justice 
in  view  of  the  facts,  as  was  shown  above  in  Ch.  XIV  and  XV. 
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not  see  how  the  people  who  signed  the  Petition  for  more  time  for 
the  instruction  in  Dutch  (which  was  their  mother-tongue),  could 
reasonably  expect  more  than  three  hours  per  week — when  the 
English  under  the  Mansvelt  regime  felt  themeslves  outraged 
by  a  much  more  liberal  measure. 

3.  Next,  with  regard  to  Educational  Control  there  was  also  an 
interesting  parallel  :  When  Mansvelt  put  the  State  schools  on  the 
Goldfields  in  1896  under  a  Local  Committee  centrally  appointed, 28 
because  all  the  money  came  from  the  Government — "  the  Council 
of  Education  knowing  the  inveterate  hostility  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Education  to  the  British  section  of  the  Uitlander  community, 
took  exception  to  the  plenary  powers  entrusted  to  this  individual. 
Events  proved  that  the  Council's  apprehensions  were  well-founded. 
A  representative  Committee  consisting  of  African  Dutch,  Hollanders, 
Germans,  Americans,  and  English  were  appointed,  ostensibly  to 
administer  the  new  law.  This  Board  soon  realised  that  its  functions 
were  merely  nominal,  and  their  names  were  being  used  to  cloak  the 
furtherance  of  a  retrograde  educational  policy,  After  six  months 
the  Board  resigned  in  a  body  " . 29 

Nevertheless,  after  the  war  the  Boer  people  had  to  be  satisfied 
with  centrally  appointed  Local  Committees  with  merely  nominal 
powers  ;  and  strangely  it  came  as  a  matter  of  surprise  to  the 
English  authorities  that  these  centrally  nominated  School  Com- 
mittees were  rather  "  sensitive  in  regard  to  the  limitation  of  their 
powers,"  and  evinced  little  desire  to  assume  such  functions  as  e.g., 
the  arrangement  of  exhibitions  and  the  award  of  prizes,  etc.30 

4.  In  both  cases  the  consequences  were  the  same.  When  the 
English  considered  themselves  wronged  (before  the  war),  they 
formed  a  system  of  opposition  schools  under  the  Council  of  Education 
where  English  was  to  be  the  sole  medium  of  instruction.  When, 
after  the  war,  the  Dutch  considered  themselves  wronged,  they 
established  the  C.N.O.  schools  in  opposition  to  the  Government 
schools,  where  they  could  enjoy  the  rights  of  control  over  language 
and  religion,  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  do.  In  both  cases 
the  Government  in  power  considered  this  step  to  be  an  unnecessary 
excrescence  due  only  to  misunderstanding  and  prejudice.  And 
when  subsequently  the  opposition  in  each  case  realised  that  it 
was  doing  practically  the  same  and  just  as  efficient  work  as  the 
Government  schools,  it  asked  for  subsidy  from  the  Government 
which  was  in  both  instances  refused. 

28  As  events  proved  later  this  was  an  intermediate  step.  Soon  part  of  the 
Committee  were  locally  elected.    (See  p.  290  above.) 

29  Robinson  :    Director  of  Council  of  Education's  Report,  loc.  cit. 

30  Director  of  Education' '$  Report.  Transvaal,  1903,  p.  3. 
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5.  Lastly,  the  most  important  point  in  this  parallel  seems  to  be 
that :  Though  the  war  brought  all  negotiations  in  the  one  case  to 
an  abrupt  end,  and  though  in  the  other  case  a  compromise  was 
effected  ;  yet  in  both  instances  National  (or  State),  considerations 
ultimately  prevailed  over  private  or  sectional  considerations. 

To  have  said  that  education  was  primarily  the  function  of  the 
individual  parent  or  the  individual  group  was  just  as  untrue 
before  the  war  as  after  it.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  theories 
that  the  people  held  on  this  matter,  the  facts  prove  the  contrary. 
When  Mansvelt  saw  that  the  National  existence  of  his  Republic 
was  threatened  from  within,  he  cast  all  "  aanmoediging  van 
particulier  initiatief  "  to  the  winds,  and  refused  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  schools  established  by  the  Council  of  Education. 

Similarly  it  was  out  of  considerations  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  newly  instituted  British  authority  and  of  the  Empire,  that 
Milner  suppressed  the  Dutch  language  and  Dutch  institutions. 
He  did  his  duty  as  he  conceived  it.  It  remained,  however,  for 
Lord  Selborne,  his  successor,  to  evince  a  more  liberal  and  a  truer 
conception  of  how  the  country,  and  incidentally  the  Empire,  could 
be  best  served,  by  giving  the  people  more  local  control — and  thereby 
paving  the  way  for  ultimate  conciliation. 

We  may  also  say  that  considerations  of  National  imity  enabled 
General  Smuts  to  persuade  the  C.N.O.  Schools  to  come  under  the 
Government  system.  How  this  was  actually  done  will  be  the 
subject  of  the  next  chapter. 

This  period  has  been  characterised  as  one  of  adjustment — 
adjustment  of  the  new  to  the  old.  The  process  did,  however, 
not  cease  here  but  continued  during  the  following  years  as  a 
progressive  adaptation  of  the  ideals  of  one  section  of  the  community 
to  the  rights  and  aspirations  of  the  other.  Out  of  the  debris  of 
war,  a  new  system  was  beginning  to  shape  itself,  in  which  the 
b>est  elements  of  the  old  Republican  regime  had  to  be  synthesised 
with  the  best  of  the  new,  English  system.  For  the  effective 
synthesis  of  these,  often  contradictory,  elements  two  men  were 
chiefly  responsible  :  General  Smuts,  and  Dr.  J.  E.  Adamson* — 
the  former  as  Education  Minister  for  the  Transvaal  until  the  time 
of  Union,  and  the  latter  as  Director  of  Education  (1905-1924). 

The  Education  Act  of  1907  was  the  product  of  the  combined 
practical  political  experience  and  skill  of  the  Minister,  and  the 
educational  and  philosophic  insight  of  the  Director  who  also  had 
to  put  it  into  effect.  Though  by  no  means  ideal,  this  act  at  any 
rate  constituted  a  fair  basis  on  which  progressive  adjustment 
could  be  effected  in  the  future. 

*Dr.  Adamson  has  set  forth  his  educational  philosophy  in  a  remarkably 
scholarly  book  :  "  The  Individual  and  the  Environment — -Some  aspects 
of  the  Theory  of  Education  as  Adjustment."  In  this  book  we  have  the 
theoretical  background  of  the  practical  process  of  adjustment  through  which 
the  educational  system  of  the  Transvaal  passed  during  his  Directorship. 
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THE  SMUTS  ACT  OF  1907. 

Development  Parallel  to  that  at  the  Cape  : 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Selborne  measures,  giving 
increased  control  to  the  localities  and  instituting  school  boards 
in  the  larger  (magisterial)  districts,  were  proposed  at  about  the 
same  time  that  the  School  Board  Act  of  1905  was  passed  at  the 
Cape,  where  that  form  of  local  control  had  been  a  moot  question 
for  quite  a  number  of  years.  This  is  another  instance  of  the 
unification  and  distribution  of  educational  influence  between  the 
Provinces. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  existence  of  such  a  number  of  C.N.O. 
Schools  still  outside  of,  and  in  opposition  to  the  Government 
system,  and  the  fact  that  the  post-war  adjustment  had  not  yet  been 
completed,  the  Transvaal  would  in  all  likelihood  have  followed 
the  example  of  the  Cape  and  passed  its  School  Board  Act  im- 
mediately. This  was,  however,  only  effected  in  1907  by  the  Smuts 
Act,  which  we  shall  presently  discuss. 

The  taking  over  of  the  C.N .0.  Schools  : 

The  adoption  of  the  C.N.O.  schools  (about  115  in  number)  into 
the  Government  system  was  a  gradual  process,  which  involved 
a  great  many  intermediate  steps  before  the  ultimate  conciliation 
could  be  effected.  Sir  David  Graaff  was  on  several  occasions  1 
instrumental  in  arranging  a  meeting  between  the  Government 
and  the  leaders  of  the  Dutch-speaking  people  on  the  question  of 
local  control  as  set  forth  in  Lord  Selborne's  Minute,  by  which 
the  way  was  paved  to  ultimate  amalgamation.  General  Smuts,  who 
was  then  Minister  of  Education  in  the  Transvaal  at  the  beginning 
of  1907  delivered  several  addresses  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
with  the  result  that  a  number  of  the  C.N.O.  Schools  came  over  to 
the  Government  side.  At  the  C.N.O.  Congress  held  in  April  of 
that  year  he  also  spoke,  when  the  proposal  at  the  congress  to 
dissolve  the  C.N.O.  schools  was  lost  by  a  small  majority.  Instead 
it  was  decided  to  continue  the  schools  and  ask  for  Government 


l  See  South  African  News.  17  November,  1905. 
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aid. 2  Some  of  the  arguments  levelled  against  the  Government 
school  by  some  of  the  C.N.O.  zealots  are  interesting.  Thus  Mr. 
Kamp  of  the  Theological  School  at  Potchefstroom — an  ardent 
representative  of  the  views  of  Dr.  A.  Kuyper  and  the  "  Gerefor- 
meerde  "    party  in  Holland — says  : — 

"  (1)  The  Government  school  is  based  on  a  he  and  a  pre- 
sumption, for  it  places  the  Government  between  God 
and  the  parents. 

(2)  It  is  a  steady  but  certain  poison  for  all  true  religion. 

(3)  It  can  never  give  our  children  a  national  education." 

Such  opposition,  however,  could  not  long  prevail.  The  grant 
of  Responsible  Government  created  a  background  of  affairs  on 
which  fewer  distortions  of  perspective  were  possible.  The  time 
for  amalgamation  was  come,  and  with  it  the  individual.  "  General 
Smuts,  the  first  Minister  of  Education,  put  the  issues  before  the 
people  in  no  uncertain  way.  In  speeches  delivered  in  Boksburg 
and  Pretoria  he  made  it  clear  that  the  one  way  to  keep  apart  the 
two  peoples  who  are  destined  to  dwell  together  in  this  land,  was 
to  educate  them  in  separate  and  distinct  schools,  and  the  one  way 
to  bring  them  together  in  that  unity  in  which  alone  all  racial 
animosities  would  disappear  and  which  alone  would  bring  about 
the  Colony's  true  welfare,  was  to  put  them  side  by  side  in  their 
impressionable  school  days.  He  promised  a  law  which,  while  it 
embodied  what  was  good  in  the  old  system,  should  also  embody 
the  aspirations  of  those  who  had  been  led  to  establish  the  C.N.O. 
system.  He  believed  that  the  divergent  views  which  had  led  to  the 
two  systems  could  be  blended  in  one  national  type  and  ideal  of 
education.  Events  justified  the  belief.  Quickly,  and  with  almost 
incredible  smoothness  a  transformation  occurred.  First,  the 
C.N.O.  system  disappeared.  One  hundred  and  fifteen  schools 
with  some  4,754  scholars  came  into  the  Government  system.  The 
school  buildings  were  rented  and  the  responsibility  for  the  salaries 
of  the  teachers  and  for  the  other  expenses  of  the  schools  was  taken 
over  by  the  Government.  Then  came  the  Education  Bill  and 
with  it  the  unusual  spectacle  of  the  Government  and  the  Opposition 
co-operating  at  every  step  of  its  passage  through  the  House  ;  it 
passed  the  three  readings  without  a  division."  3 

The  Director  of  Education  made  mention  in  his  annual  report 
of  the  wide-spread  public  interest  4  in  these  questions,  and  the 

2  See  Transvaal  Leader,  12  April,  1907  ;    Volkstem,  13  April,  1907. 

3  Director  of  Education's  Report,  Transvaal,  1906-7. 

4  The  Star  of  10,  11  and  12  June,  1907,  contains  good  discussions  of  the 
Bill. 
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large  measure  of  reasonableness  and  tolerance  with  which  they 
were  approached  : — 5 

"  Public  interest  in  education,  where  it  is  aroused,  is  so 
often  an  explosive  mixture  of  alertness  and  animosity  that  the 
greatest  promise  for  the  future  can  be  found  in  the  fact  tha 
all  sections  of  the  community  have  given  lively,  and,  or 
the  whole,  enlightened  and  unbiased  attention  to  the  subject. 
I  believe  that  the  magnanimity  which  public  men  and  the 
public  press  have  shown  in  their  discussions,  represents  a 
wide-spread  feeling  amongst  the  people  themselves  that 
personal  or  party  wishes  must  be  sacrificed,  if  they  endanger 
the  establishment  of  a  single,  comprehensive,  and  national 
system  of  public  education."  6 

The  Education  Act  of  1907  : 

Though  this  Act  followed  in  broad  outline  the  main  principles  of 
the  Selborne  Minute  in  giving  the  people  more  local  control  and 
more  Dutch  instruction,  it  was  a  much  more  comprehensive  piece 
of  legislation  with  regard  to  its  potentiality  for  the  future,  and 
the  scope  it  allowed  for  aevelopment  by  the  mere  addition  of 
amendments.  Besides  working  out  the  details  of  several  old 
measures,  it  added  several  new  features. 

Central  Council  of  Education  : 

At  the  top  of  the  system  was  the  Minister  of  Education  in  whose 
name  all  official  acts  were  done.  He  was,  however,  to  be  assisted 
by  a  Council  of  Education  in  an  advisory  capacity.  This  Council 
consisted  of  the  Director  as  chairman  and  four  other  members  7 
"  whose  experience  and  interests  would  ensure  a  sound  and  edu- 
cational view  of  the  issues  which  came  before  them."  It  advised 
the  Government  in  all  matters  of  finance,  the  making  of  new 
regulations — and  on  matters  of  language,  fees,  appointment  and 
dismissal  of  teachers.  Its  tenure  was  four  years  and  it  met  on 
an  average  about  twice  a  month. 

5  Cf.  the  same  non-partisan  view  that  was  taken  of  the  Cape  School  Board 
Act,  1905.    (See  p.  130  above.) 

6  Transvaal,  Director  of  Education 's  Report,  1906-7.  An  excellent  speech 
by  General  Smuts  made  on  the  Second  Beading  of  the  Bill  is  reported  in  the 
Transvaal  Leader,  26  June,  1907. 

7  The  first  four  members  were  :  The  Director,  Dr.  J.  E.  Adamson  (Chair- 
man), Dr.  F.  V.  Engelenburg  (Editor  of  the  Volkstem),  Dr.  N.  M.  Hoogenhout 
(of  the  Normal  College),  Mr.  T.  Beunert  (of  the  School  of  Mines),  and  Mr.  J. 
Robinson  (of  the  Witwatersrand  Council  of  Education).  It  assumed  duties 
on  the  25th  of  September,  1907,  and  during  the  first  year  met  on  an  average 
once  a  week. 
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While  it  had  no  authority  over  the  Director  or  any  officer  of  the 
Department,  and  could  not  bind  the  Minister  by  any  of  its  de- 
cisions, it  was  a  useful  piece  of  machinery  to  effect  the  proper 
balance  and  adjustment  between  the  central  Government  and  the 
local  authorities.  Moreover,  through  such  a  Council  the  dangers 
of  a  system  which  gave  power  to  the  local  bodies  without  asking 
them  to  share  financial  responsibility,  might  most  effectively 
be  met. 

School  Boards  and  School  Committees  : 

Constitution. — The  Act  adopted  the  principle  of  the  Selborne 
Minute  by  placing  School  Boards  over  the  larger  districts,  and 
proceeded  to  demarcate  26  districts  for  the  purpose.  These  districts 
corresponded  roughly  to  the  electoral  divisions,  and  the  voters 
were  not  members  of  the  School  Committees — as  Selborne  proposed 
— but  the  voters  ordinarily  registered  for  the  legislature.8  A 
School  Board  consisted  of  6,  9  or  12  members,  of  whom  one-third 
were  appointed  by  the  Minister.  Its  tenure  was  three  years  and  it 
held  its  meetings  at  least  once  in  two  months.  As  in  the  Cape 
Province  there  were  a  number  of  specified  institutions,  like  high 
schools  connected  with  the  university,  Normal  Colleges,  etc., 
which  did  not  fall  under  the  District  Board  but  had  boards  of 
their  own. 

School  Committees  consisted  of  5  to  7  members,  and  were  elected 
by  the  parents  of  every  school.9  They  held  office  for  three  years. 
A  compromise  was  therefore  effected  here  by  having  the  School 
3oards  elected  by  the  taxpayers  and  the  School  Committees  by 
the  parents. 

Powers  and  Functions. — The  most  important  function  of  the 
local  body  was  that  of  selecting  the  teacher.  The  method  proposed 
by  Selborne  still  remained  by  which  the  teacher  was  selected  by 
the  School  Board  "  after  consultation  with  and  as  far  as  possible4 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee."  (Sec.  78.)  The 
selection  was  sent  to  the  Department  in  whose  hands  the  final 
authority  for  appointment  and  dismissal  lay.  In  case  of  conflict 
the  matter  was  referred  back  to  the  local  authorities,  and,  if  no 
agreement  was  arrived  at,  the  Minister  with  the  Council  of  Education 
decided  the  case.  Teachers  were  pub  he  servants.  Their  contract 
was  with  the  Government,  and  under  regulations  defined  by  the 
Act.  While  the  local  voice  was  to  be  heard  in  the  matter  of  selection, 
and  local  opinion  on  the  fitness  of  a  teacher  for  his  work  was 

8  In  the  Cape  taxpayers  to  Divisional  Councils  elected  the  School  Boards. 

9  Aided  Farm  Schools  having  from  10  to  25  pupils  on  their  roll  were  directly 
under  the  School  Board. 
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provided  with  a  channel  of  expression  and  representation,  the 
qualifications  for  the  various  grades  of  posts  were  laid  down  by 
regulation.  This  division  of  responsibility  for  the  teaching  staff 
between  the  Central  Government  and  its  local  agents  was,  as  we 
have  tried  to  show,  the  natural  outcome  of  the  democratic  spirit 
and  the  historical  traditions  of  the  South  African  people. 

There  was  another  compromise  ;  while  the  central  authority 
held  the  purse  strings,  and  in  consequence  exercised  control  over 
schools,  the  initiative  for  starting  a  school  or  closing  it  lay  with  the 
local  authorities.  School  Boards  had  to  deal  with  all  matters  re- 
ferred to  it  by  the  School  Committees  provided  that  appeal  against 
any  decision  made  by  a  School  Board  might  be  made  to  theTirector. 
They  might  enter  schools  ;  they  received  the  inspector's  reports 
and  kept  records  and  accounts. 

Finance  : 

The  School  Boards  administered  all  monies  that  were  allocated 
to  them  but  did  so  under  regulations.  Unlike  the  School  Boards 
established  at  the  Cape  by  the  1905  Act 10  they  did  not  raise  funds. 
All  monies  required  for  the  purposes  of  public  education  were 
provided  from  the  Central  Exchequer. 11  The  powers  of  adminis- 
tration which  were  conferred  on  the  Local  Boards  in  the  respect 
of  certain  monies  were  delegated  powers.  This  is  a  point  not 
always  clearly  understood  by  those  accustomed  to  other  systems. 
The  contrast  found  in  countries  like  the  United  States  and  Canada 
between  local  and  central  authorities  each  with  independent  powers, 
and  each  taking  a  share  of  the  financial  burden,  is  not  applicable 
to  the  system  which  is  embodied  in  the  Transvaal  Education  Act 
of  1907.  "  The  local  board  is  more  correctly  conceived  as  the 
local  agent  of  the  central  authority,  as  an  outpost  or  advance 
guard  of  the  single  administrative  force."  12 

At  that  time  the  arrangement  was  unique  in  South  Africa, 
because  both  in  the  Cape  and  O.F.S.  Provinces  the  local  boards 
raised  funds,  the  former  in  the  shape  of  rates  the  latter  in  the 
form  of  a  poll  tax.   Since  then,  however,  these  two  Provinces  have 

10  See  p.  130  above.  The  local  rate  of  one-eighth  of  a  penny  in  the  £ 
was  abolished  in  1912  and  the  system  of  education  resulted  in  one  in  which 
the  support  was  entirely  central  and  which  was  in  effect  identical  with  the 
Transvaal  system. 

11  Any  local  authority  may,  however,  on  its  own  responsibility  establish 
and  maintain  school  boarding-houses  and  bursaries.  It  may  for  such  pur- 
poses levy  a  local  rate  on  the  assessed  value  of  property  within  the  area 
under  its  jurisdiction.  This  had  reference  also  to  municipalities  local  Kerke- 
raden,  etc.  This  section  was  repealed  by  the  Transvaal  Ordinance  No.  9 
of  1912. 

12  Director  of  Education  (Transvaal)  Report,  1907. 
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developed  in  the  direction  of  the  Transvaal  position — the  necessary- 
consequence  of  the  central  incidence  of  cost  being  final  central 
control.  Natal,  of  course,  which  has  provided  all  educational 
funds  centrally  practically  since  the  beginning  of  its  system  has 
no  local  bodies. 

Equality  of  Opportunity  : 

The  Director  of  Education  sums  up  this  relation  between  the 
centre  and  the  locality  with  regard  to  a  fundamental  principle, 
viz.  :— 

':  This  division  of  function  between  the  centre  and  the 
circumference  is  the  natural  and  necessary  outcome  of  certain 
geographical  and  social  conditions  of  the  colony.  It  has  been 
said  that  a  nation  gets  the  system  of  education  it  deserves. 
Certainly  it  is  true  to  say  that  the  Education  Act  of  1907 
reflects  the  salient  physical,  and  consequently  economical, 
characteristics  of  the  Colony  and  the  prevailing  temper  of  its 
people.  The  funds  must  come  from  a  common  pool  because  the 
wealth  of  the  Colony  is  so  peculiarly  divided.  If  a  certain 
measure  of  educational  opportunity  is  the  right  of  all,  then  no 
one  should  be  deprived  of  the  right,  if  the  public  funds  can 
secure  it,  by  what  is,  after  all,  a  geographical  accident.  The 
child  who  lives  in  the  Waterberg  District  cannot  be  left  without 
schooling  that  the  Rand  child  enjoys,  because  the  Waterberg 
District  would  be  unable  to  furnish  any  adequate  local  con- 
tribution. This  always  seems  to  me  to  be  a  principle  of  edu- 
cational administration  which  is  prior  to  that  of  dividing  power 
according  to  contribution.  On  the  other  hand  the  democratic 
instinct  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Colony  is  so  strong  that  a 
system  of  education  which  was  in  the  main  centrally  ad- 
ministered, would  never  reach  and  square  with  the  aspirations 
of  the  people.  This  conclusion  might  safely  be  reached  a 
priori,  and  it  is  abundantly  supported  by  the  success  which 
the  local  boards  established  under  the  1905  Ordinance  shortly 
after  the  publication  of  Lord  Selborne's  Minute  on  education 
have  gained."13 

Compulsory  Education  : 

All  primary  education  was  free.  14  Whatever  fees  were  paid 
for  secondary  and  other  education  went  into  the  general  revenue 
of  the  country.   Education  was  made  compulsory  between  the  ages 

13  Director  of  Education  (Transvaal)  Report,  1906-7. 

14  Any  particular  school  could  with  consent  of  the  Minister  charge  fees  ; 
provided  that  no  child  be  excluded  on  account  of  an  inability  to  pay. 
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of  7  and  14  15  for  children  within  a  radius  of  three  miles  from  the 
nearest  school.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  school  boards  to  enforce 
this  each  within  its  own  district  by  means  of  attendance  officers. 

Private  Schools : 

All  private  schools  were  to  be  registered  with  the  Department 
as  to  the  number  of  pupils  and  qualifications  of  the  teachers. 
They  were  subject  to  inspection  at  any  time  by  the  Education 
Department. 

Native  Education  : 

For  the  first  time  in  the  Transvaal  separate  legal  provision 
was  made  for  schools  for  native  children. 

Language : 

The  Smuts  Act  endorsed  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  Selborne 
Minute  that  the  rudiments  of  instruction  should  be  given  in  the 
native  tongue  of  the  child,  whether  English  or  Dutch.  The  English 
medium  should,  however,  not  be  introduced  in  the  case  of  Dutch 
children  before  Std.  III.  ;  and  beyond  Std.  III.  the  medium  may  be 
Dutch  in  not  more  than  two  subjects.  These  two  points  were  an 
advance  on  the  Selborne  Minute.  A  knowledge  of  English,  however, 
remained  a  condition  of  promotion  in  the  public  schools.  The 
language  regulations  may,  therefore,  be  summarised  by  saying  : 
Every  child  may  learn  Dutch,  but  every  child  must  learn  English. 
It  was  only  after  Union,  in  1912,  that  the  Government  succeeded 
in  passing  a  measure  which  placed  English  and  Dutch  on  an  equal 
footing  in  the  schools,  largely  owing  to  suggestions  made  by  the 
Union  Government  in  1911. 

Religion  : 

As  regards  religious  instruction  which  was  an  essential  element 
in  the  C.N.O.  schools,  the  Act  provided  that  education  should 
rest  on  a  religious  but  not  on  a  denominational  basis.  "  The  school 
days  shall  begin  with  prayer  and  the  reading  of  a  portion  of  the 
Bible  ",  so  read  the  first  paragraph  of  Sec.  34  on  religious  instruction. 
The  words  of  Dr.  Adamson,  from  whose  excellent  report  for  1907 
I  have  already  quoted  so  freely,  summarised  the  whole  position 
of  religious  instruction  so  well  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting 
him  again  : — 

"  By  means  of  Bible  lessons  the  simpler  aspects  of  Divine 
Truth  suitable  to  the  age  and  stage  of  development  of  boys 
and  girls  are  to  be  made  familiar,  and  the  direction  of  this 
side  of  education  is  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers  who 

15  Ord.  No.  16  of  1916  extended  the  compulsory  limit  from  7  to  15  years 
or  the  completion  of  the  fifth  standard. 
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are  responsible  for  the  rest  of  their  training.  The  parent  is 
given,  here  as  elsewhere,  the  right  to  withdraw  his  child  during 
these  lessons,  and  the  teacher  is  given  the  right  to  state  and 
to  claim  proper  consideration  for  any  objections  he  may  have 
to  conducting  them.  The  result  has  frequently  been  referred 
to  as  a  compromise.  The  term  is  no  doubt  appropriate  when 
we  have  in  mind  the  various  sects  and  denominations  who  have 
discussed  the  question  and  given  up  something  in  order  to 
arrive  at  an  agreement.  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed,  however, 
to  express  the  firm  conviction  that  in  their  relation  to  the 
science  of  education  the  religious  clauses  of  the  Act  represent 
not  compromise,  but  principle  ;  falling  short  in  nothing, 
lacking  nothing  as  a  basis  on  which  the  religious  structure 
may  be  directed.  I  believe  that  if  the  law  be  properly  inter- 
preted and  carried  out,  the  education  of  the  boys  and  girls 
of  the  Colony  will  rest  on  a  safe  religious  foundation  without 
prejudice  to  any  specific  religious  development  that  maturer 
years  may  bring  ;  and  I  believe,  further,  that  the  interpretation 
and  actualisation  of  the  law  in  this  particular  can  with  con- 
fidence be  left  to  the  teachers  to  whom  it  is  entrusted."  16 

SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTER  XVI. 

This  Education  Act  of  General  Smuts  has  been  outlined  at  some 
length,  not  only  because  it  still  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  edu- 
cational system  of  the  Transvaal,  but  also  because  its  principles 
as  regards  matters  of  local  control,  medium  of  instruction,  religion, 
etc.,  are  typical  of  the  systems  into  which  the  other  provinces 
(with  the  possible  exception  of  Natal),  have  been  developing. 

The  Act  represents  essentially  a  compromise  between  the  ideals 
of  the  old  Transvaal  regime  and  those  of  the  new  system  that  grew 
up  after  the  war.  It  was  a  development,  on  the  same  lines  as  that 
begun  by  Lord  Selborne,  of  the  principle  that  the  welfare  of  the 
country  would  depend  chiefly  on  a  mutual  recognition  of  the  rights 
of  the  two  white  races,  instead  of  the  dominance  of  one  race  over 
another,  through  the  instrumentality  of  an  unsympathetic  Govern- 
ment. It  was  chiefty  owing  to  a  guarantee  of.  the  rights  of  the 
Dutch  language,  and  of  the  participation  in  local  control  that  the 
complete  success  in  winning  over  the  C.N.O.  opposition  schools 
was  due. 

The  chief  features  of  the  Act  were  :  the  institution  of  a  Minister 
of  Education,  and  a  Council  of  Education  to  advise  the  Minister 
on  all  important  matters,  and  to  maintain  the  right  balance  between 

16  Director  of  Education  Report  (Transvaal),  1906-7. 
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the  central  and  local  authorities.  Next,  a  system  of  District  School 
Boards  was  instituted  similar  to  those  existing  in  the  Cape  Province, 
but  differing  from  them  only  in  this  respect  that  they  had  fairly 
large  powers  but  no  financial  responsibility.  The  selection  of  the 
teacher  lay  in  the  hands  of  these  bodies  in  conjunction  with  the 
local  School  Committees,  subject,  however  to  the  approval  of  the 
Director  of  Education.  The  ultimate  authority  thus  lay  with  the 
Central  Body,  because  it  had  all  the  financial  responsibility  of  the 
system.  Education  was  made  compulsory,  and  the  system  was 
supported  out  of  the  revenue  of  the  whole  country,  which  it  was 
hoped  would  be  a  means  of  equalising  educational  opportunity 
throughout  the  country.  A  beginning  was  made  with  native 
education  in  a  systematic  way.  Until  then  that  work  had  been 
mostly  cared  for  by  missionary  bodies,  and  was  in  every  respect  very 
unsatisfactory. 

In  Part  V.  of  this  book  when  we  discuss  progress  under  the  Pro- 
vincial system,  an  account  "will  be  given  of  the  unprecedented 
advance  made  in  education  in  the  Transvaal  especially  since 
Union.  (See  Diagrams  20  and  21.)  To-day  the  Transvaal  ranks 
very  high  amongst  the  Provinces  as  regards  the  efficiency  of  its 
system  of  administration.  (See  Diagram  22  for  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  administration.) 

It  set  the  pace  for  the  other  Provinces  with  regard  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  conditions  of  service  of  teachers.  It  proved  a 
leader  with  regard  to  the  bilingual  medium  question  which  it 
attacked  in  a  thorough-going  way  and  experimented  with  the 
system  of  parallel  English  and  Dutch  classes  in  the  same  school 
building.  The  same  applies  to  the  development  of  other  features 
in  the  educational  system,  such  as  the  provision  of  schools  and 
courses  of  study  more  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  country  children; 
and  the  institution  of  medical  inspection  in  the  schools  which 
involved  also  first-hand  instruction  by  trained  nurses  in  the  care 
of  infants  and  general  domestic  hygiene.  A  study  of  mental 
hygiene  in  the  schools  received  official  attention  for  the  first  time 
in  the  Transvaal.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  most  important 
phases  of  educational  progress  that  we  can  merely  mention  and 
cannot  deal  with  in  full,  since  they  do  not  fall  directly  within  the 
scope  of  our  present  treatment. 

In  the  next  few  chapters  we  shall  deal  with  the  development  of 
the  Educational  Control  in  the  Orange  Free  State,  which  enjoyed 
before  the  Boer  War  perhaps  the  most  even  and  undisturbed 
career  of  our  four  Provinces,  and  illustrates  the  steady,  solid 
progress  that  a  system  will  make  under  the  sound,  uninterrupted 
policy  of  one  man  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
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DIAGRAM  20. 
TRANSVAAL. 

Gkowih  op  the  Number  or  White  Pupils  in  School  compared  with  the 
number  of  Schools  in  the  Transvaal  (1895-1922). 
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DIAGRAM  21. 
TRANSVAAL. 

Growth  of  State  Expenditure  on  Education  in  Transvaal  (1895-1922). 
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Note  the  effects  of  retrenchment  policies  round  about  1904,  1911  and  1922. 
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State  Expenditure  on  Education. 
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3,200 

— 

1876 

— 

13 

4,850 

8  10  0 

1877 

— 

9 

3,500 

11    8  9 

1878 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1879 

838 

20 

4,379 

5    4  0 

1880 

— 

— 

5,100 

— 

1881 

■ — 

— 

5,543 

— 

1882 

872 

43 

2,753 

3    4  8 

1883 

1,410 

72 

4,395 

3    2  4 

1884 

1,280 

59 

5,974 

4  13  4 

1885 

2,110 

92 

8,525 

4    0  9 

1886 

2,600 

95 

9,262 

3  11  3 

1887 

2,795 

116 

10,494 

3  15  1 

1888 

4,016 

179 

14,715 

3  18  3 

1889 

5,475 

225 

24,987 

4  11  3 

1890 

6,990 

296 

35,549 

5    1  10 

1891 

8,170 

552 

43,823 

5    7  3 

1892 

7,932 

482 

34,962 

4    8  2 

1893 

5,909 

392 

26,916 

4  11  2 

1894 

6,626 

419 

31,260 

4  14  4 

1895 

7,679 

422 

63,779 

8    6  1 

1896 

8,232 

395 

76.296 

9    5  4 

1897 

11,436 

457 

140,286 

12    5  4 

1898 

15,512 

509 

226,416 

14  11  11 

1899 

17,523 

434 

250,000 

— 

1900 

— 

— 

■ — 

— 

1901 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1902 

16,265 

178* 

255,468 

15  14  0 

1903 

26,928 

393 

377,885 

14    0  0 

1904 

27,518 

527 

306,380 

9  13  7* 

1905 

29,456 

572 

367,001 

4  14 

1906 

32,360 

619 

401,000 

8    4  0 

1907 

37,529 

702 

496,490 

7  14  8 

1908 

44,452 

843 

590,233 

8    8  6 

1909 

47,488 

927 

713,199 

12    1  0 

*  The  figures  on  State  expenditure  on  education  for  the  years  1882  to  1894 
represent  only  the  State  subsidy.  These  were  taken  from  the  Government's 
Report  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900.  The  figures  previous  to  1882  have 
been  taken  from  the  different  Government  publications  of  those  years  and 
from  the  Minutes  of  the  Volksraad.  The  figures  between  1895  and  1899 
are  taken  from  the  Union  Government  Official  Yearbook.  The  figures  on 
pupils  in  school  from  1902  to  1922  have  been  taken  from  the  Superintendent's 
Annual  Report  as  were  also  the  figures  on  the  total  cost  of  education.  The 
number  of  schools  from  1902  to  1910  are  taken  from  the  Union  Government 
Official  Yearbook.    The  figures  in  this  instance  refer  only  to  schools  for  whites. 
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TRANSVAAL  STATISTICS — Continued. 


State  Expenditure  on  Education. 


Date. 

White  Pupils. 

Schools. 

Total. 

Per  Pupil 

£ 

£  s.  d. 

1010 

49,996 

905 

887,547 

14    4  3 

1911 

54,882 

706t 

858,484 

15  13  4 

1912 

58,676 

718 

953,161 

13    6  10 

1913 

64,370 

738 

1,024,756 

12  19  6 

1914 

65,953 

764 

1,068,674 

13    2  6 

1915 

76,487 

802 

941,919 

10    3  11 

1  oj 
I  .ti  0 

Q(*  D'7'7 
OU,C5  /  / 

coo 

1  ,U  /  o,44o 

1  f\      Ci  o 

1917 

96,637 

957 

1,281,789 

11    5  2 

1918 

104,339 

1,022 

1,325,368 

10  11  2 

1919 

109,746 

1,040 

1,655,287 

12    5  0 

1920 

116,778 

1,100 

2,216,078 

13    7  4 

1921 

125,638 

1,160 

2,683,732 

15    3  11 

1922 

131,540t 

1,187 

2,637,880 

14    8  2 

1923 

2.612,922 

|  The  number  of  schools  from  1911  to  1922  are  applicable  to  white  pupils 
only  and  were  taken  from  the  Superintendent's  Reports.  The  cost  per  pupil 
from  1904  onwards  has  been  taken  from  the  Official  Yearbook.  These  do 
not  agree  with  those  given  in  the  official  reports  and  are  probably  taken  on 
a  different  basis.  Figures  were  taken,  whenever  possible,  from  the  Official 
Yearbook  because  this  source  is  a  uniform  one. 

%  A  letter  from  Transvaal  Education  Department,  22  December,  1924,  gives 
126,565  white  pupils  and  37,108  natives  for  1922,  and  127,549  white  pupils 
and  40,699  natives  for  1923. 


TEACHERS  IN  THE  TRANSVAAL  (White  and  Native). 


Percentage  of 

Percentage 

Total  Cost  of 

Date. 

No.  of. 

fully 

Average 

Education 

Teachers. 

Certificated. 

Salary. 

devoted  to 

Salaries. 

(White  only.) 

(White  only.) 

£ 

1892 

372 

1893 

389 

1894 

442 

40% 

1895 

456 

40% 

1896 

526 

43% 

1897 

687 

soo/ 
°A  /o 

1898 

836 

60% 

1899 

1900 

1901 

(White  &  Native.)  — 

1902 

1903 

919 

55  -5% 

1904 

1,097 

60  -6% 

1905 

1,323 

60  -6% 

1906 

1,544 

62  -3% 
61  -5 

1907 

1,793 

1908 

2,083 

63  -6% 

68  -8% 

1909 

2,422 

62  -9% 

71  -0% 

The  figures  from  1892-1898  have  been  taken  partly  from  the  Super- 
intendent's Reports  and  from  the  Official  Yearbook. 
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TEACHERS  IN  THE  TRANSVAAL  (White  and  Native)— Continued. 


Percentage  of 

Percentage 

Total  Cost  of 

Date. 

No.  of 

fully 

Average 

Education 

Teachers. 

Certificated. 

Salarv. 

devoted  to 

Salaries. 

(White  &  Native.) 

(White  only.) 

£ 

1010 

2,450 

68  -2  % 

— 

75  -3% 

1911 

2,551 

72  -6% 

1912 

2,728 

73  -3% 

227 

74  -9% 

1913 

2,906 

72  -3% 

224 

74  -8%. 

1914 

3,073 

75  -0% 

232 

77  -0% 

1915 

3,242 

77  -0% 
73  -6% 

234 

7S  -6%. 

191(5 

3,646 

229 

77  -5% 

1917 

4,100 

73  -8% 

229 

69  -4% 

1918 

4,365 

73  -5% 

229 

70  -4% 

1919 

4,968 

69  -0% 

269 

67  -4% 

1920 

5,490 

69  -2% 

346 

67  -7% 

1921 

71  -5% 

357 

67  -4% 

66  -6% 

1922 

75  -7% 

370 

1923 

The  total  number  of  teachers  (white  and  native)  are  taken  from  the  Official 
Yearbook.  The  percentage  figures  and  the  average  of  salary  have  all  been 
taken  from  the  Director  of  Education's  Annual  Reports. 
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The  Cost  of  Administration. 


Date. 


Local 
Administration 
School  Boards. 


Head  Office 
Administration. 


Inspection. 


1905 

12,290 

(3 

•3%) 

14,822 

(4 

•o%) 

27,112  (7 

1906 

10,716 

(2 

■7%) 

11,396 

(2 

•8%) 

22,112  (5 

1907 

8,064 

(1 

•6%) 

11,254 

(2 

•3%) 
•3%) 

12,920 

(2 

•6%) 

24,174  (4 

1908 

14,003 

!2 

•4%) 
•1%) 

13,746 

(2 

14,518 

(2 

•5%) 

28,264  (4 

1909 

18,614 

!3 

14,859 

(2 

•7%) 

14,063 

(2 

•4%) 

28,922  (5 

1910* 

28,575 

(3 

T%) 

13,958 

(1 

•5%) 

25,074 

(2 

•8%) 

39,032  (4 

1911 

19,783 

9,395 

17,116 

26,511 

1912 

20.833 

(3 

•1%) 

9,952 

(1 

•5%) 

17,466 

(2 

•8%) 
•8%) 

27,418  (4 

1913 

22,671 

(3 

•2%) 

10,288 

(1 

•5%) 

18,595 

(2 

28,883  (4 

1914 

22,162 

(3 

•o%) 

10,242 

(1 

•4%) 

20.082 

(2 

•6%) 

30,324  (4 
30,677  (4 

1915 

22,071 

'2 

•9%) 

10,057 

(1 

■3%) 

20,620 

(2 

•7%) 

1916 

23,807( 

2 

•8%) 

10,953 

1 

•3%) 

22,960 

(2 

•7%) 

33,913  (4 

1917 

27,183 

(2 

•5%) 

11,336 

(1-0%) 

24,200 

(2 

•2%) 

35,536  (3 

1918 

29,429 

(2 

•5%) 

13,177 

(1 

•o%) 

•9%) 

26,542 

(2 

•o%) 

39,719  (3 

1919 

31,517 

1 

•9%) 
•8%) 
•6%) 

14,285 

(0 

27,857 

(1 

•7%) 

42,142  (2 

1920 

38,943 

(1 

19,447 

(0 

•9%) 

46,872 

(2 

•1%) 
■8%) 

66,319  (3 

1921 

(1 

(0 

•s%) 

(1 

(2 

1922 

39,384 

fl 

•5%) 

20,250 

(0  -8%) 

44,928 

(1 

■7%) 

65,278  (2 

Total  of 
Administration 
and  Inspection. 

•3%) 
•5%) 
•9%) 
•8%) 
•1%) 
•3%) 


•3%> 
•3%) 

•o%) 
■o%) 
•o%) 

•2%) 
■1%) 
•6%) 

•o%) 

•6%) 
■5%) 


*  From  June,  1909,  to  31  December,  1910 — a  period  of  eighteen  months. 

The  cost  of  inspection  was  increased  in  1916  owing  to  the  addition  of 
medical  inspection. 
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DIAGRAM  22. 
TRANSVAAL. 

Growth  of  Cost  of  Central  and  Local  Administration  and  also  of 
Inspection  (1893-1922). 


Costs 
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1890       1895      1900        1905      1910        1915      1920  1925 


Legend  : 

  Cost  of  Head  Office  Adm.  and  Inspection. 

  Cost  of  Local  Adm.  (School  Boards). 

_____  Cost  of  Head  Office  Administration. 

_____  Cost  of  Inspection. 


The  cost  of  these  functions  were  not  specified  separately  before  1905. 

I 


PART  IV. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  EDUCATION  IN  THE 
ORANGE  FREE  STATE  (1836-1922). 


(Chapters  XVII.  to  XIX.  inclusive.) 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


EDUCATION  CONTROL  IN  O.F.S.  BEFORE  1874. 

Early  Settlement  : 

The  early  history  of  the  Orange  Free  State  is  very  closely  con- 
nected with  that  of  Natal  and  the  Transvaal  described  above. 
Three  main  movements  may  be  distinguished  in  the  settlement  of 
the  O.F.S. 

(a)  The  first  took  place  in  the  pre-Trek  days,  when  people,  without 
discarding  British  authority,  moved  across  the  Orange  River 
from  the  north-eastern  parts  of  the  Cape  Colony  during  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  in  search  of  suitable  pasturage.1 

(6)  The  second  was  the  result  of  the  Great  Trek  which  has  already 
been  discussed,  and  is  in  broad  outline  identical  with  that  of  the 
Transvaal  and  Natal. 

(c)  The  third  movement  came  from  Natal,  during  the  years 
1843  to  1845,  largely  as  the  result  of  the  establishment  of  British 
authority  over  that  area. 

In  1848  the  territory  west  of  the  Drakensbergen  between  the 
Vaal  and  the  Orange  Rivers  (i.e.,  the  area  which  later  on  con- 
stituted the  O.F.S.)  was  annexed  to  the  'Queen's  dominions  by 
Royal  Proclamation.2 

There  was  doubt  at  first  as  to  who  should  really  be  responsible 
for  the  government  of  that  area.3 

In  the  next  year  (1849)  regulations  for  a  government  were  laid 
down,  according  to  which  the  government  was  carried  on  by  the 
High  Commissioner,  and  a  council  of  five  officials  and  eight  non- 

1  Eybers  :  Select  Constitutional  Documents,  Introd.,  p.  lxi. 

2  3  Feb.,  1848,  see  Eybers,  op.  cit.,  p.  270. 

3  "  The  question  arose,  by  what  title  did  the  Crown  hold  authority  over 
the  new  colony  ?  The  Attorney-General  of  the  Cape  took  the  view  that 
the  Orange  River  Sovereignty,  as  it  came  to  be  called,  was  '  a  colony  by 
occupancy.'  This  the  High  Commissioner  regarded  as  unsatisfactory,  for 
it  meant  that  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  would  have  to  legislate  for 
the  district.  Could  the  matter  be  brought  before  a  court  of  law  it  would 
have  constituted  one  of  those  delicate  series  of  new  combinations  of  circum- 
stances with  which  the  history  of  South  Africa  teemed  during  the  last  century. 
A  colony  planted  by  another  colony,  i.e.,  by  practically  unopposed  settle- 
ment, is  it  to  be  subject  to  the  legislature  of  the  mother  colony  or  to  that 
of  the  home  country  ?  And  if  the  newly  planted  colony  has  formally  de- 
clared its  independence,  what  are  its  relations  towards  those  two  ?" — Eybers, 
op.  cit.,  lxii. 
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official  nominees.  The  highest  of  these  officials,  the  British  Resi- 
dent, acted  for  the  High  Commissioner  in  most  matters  and  was 
president  of  the  council. 

Trouble  arose  with  the  natives,  however  ;  the  inhabitants  were 
dissatisfied  ;  British  arms  had  met  with  reverses  and  British 
prestige  had  not  been  vindicated  ;  the  Imperial  authorities  were 
unwilling  to  incur  heavy  expense  in  South  Africa  and  unable  to 
supply  at  short  notice  a  large  body  of  troops.  The  result  was 
that  in  1854  the  Orange  River  Sovereignty  was  abandoned  by  Great 
Britain. 

The  Constitution  of  the  O.F.S.  (1854)  : 

This  step  was  taken  at  the  Bloemfontein  Convention  (1854) 
which  gave  complete  independence  to  the  people  residing  between 
the  Orange  and  the  Vaal.  A  new  State  arose,  taking  the  name 
of  the  Orange  Free  State,  thus  realising  the  peoples'  ambition 
expressed  in  1837  "  to  establish  our  settlement  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  as  those  adopted  by  the  United  States  of  America, 
carrying  into  effect,  as  far  as  practicable,  our  burgher  laws."4 

"  There  was  to  be  a  Republic  then,  and  legislation  was  to 
be  modelled  after  the  old  Cape  Laws.  One  legislative  chamber 
called  the  Volksraad  was  created,  consisting  of  elected  mem- 
bers, and  a  President  was  chosen.  The  Executive  consisted 
of  two  Government  officials  and  three  ordinary  members  elected 
by  the  Volksraad.  It  held  monthly  meetings,  at  which  the 
President  of  the  Republic  was  the  Chairman,  and  measures 
were  decided  upon  by  a  majority  of  the  votes.  Field-cornets 
and  field-commandants  were  elected  by  the  burghers.  The 
constitution  was  drawn  up  and  adopted  in  1854,  and  before 
the  end  of  the  year,  laws  were  passed  to  establish  Dutch  as 
the  official  lang  uage  and  to  define  t  he  duties  of  the  field - 
cornets."5 

Roman-Dutch  law  was  declared  to  be  the  foundation  of  their 
rights.  In  its  local  government  the  Orange  Free  State  copied  the 
Cape  rather  closely.  The  close  connection  and  almost  daily  inter- 
course of  the  people  of  the  Free  State  with  those  of  the  Cape  Colony 
had  the  inevitable  result  that  many  of  the  institutions  which 
worked  Avell  in  the  one  would  be  introduced  in  the  other.  The 
central  government,  of  course,  was  something  quite  different. 

-»  Quoted  by  Theal,  Hist,  of  South  Africa,  1795  to  1872,  Vol.  II,  p.  316  ; 
also  Eybers,  op.  cit.,  lxv. 
5  Eybers,  op.  cit.,  lxv. 
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The  Constitution  and  Education : 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Transvaal,  constitutional  provision  was 
made  for  education  :  thus  articles  23  and  24  read  : — ' 1  The  further- 
ance of  religion  and  education  shall  be  a  subject  for  the  care 
of  the  Volksraad. 

The  Dutch  Reformed  Church  shall  be  promoted  and  supported 
by  the  Volksraad." 

Early  Difficulties  : 

This  provision  did  not,  however,  mean  much  at  the  beginning 
because  of  the  unfavourable  circumstances  under  which  the  State 
came  into  being.  Besides  the  fact  that  the  country  was  at  that 
time  little  more  than  a  "  howling  wilderness  "  (to  use  the  words  of 
the  British  Commissioner)  with  a  small  and  scattered  popula- 
tion— facts  which,  taken  by  themselves  alone,  would  have  militated 
against  an  adequate  provision  for  education, — the  Free  State  had 
been  left  with  a  legacy  of  warlike  native  tribes  on  the  eastern 
border,  with  whom  the  British  had  had  a  series  of  unsuccessful 
conflicts  during  the  years  1851-1852  ;  and  it  was  extremely  doubt- 
ful whether  this  newly-formed  State  could  adequately  cope  with 
the  situation.  The  fact  of  the  matter  was  that  the  granting  of 
independence  to  the  Orange  Free  State,  at  that  particular  juncture, 
was  not  an  unmixed  blessing.  And  there  was  a  large  and  in- 
fluential section  of  the  population  that  was  against  the  acceptance 
of  this  seemingly  generous  offer.  In  fact,  a  deputation6  was  sent 
to  London  to  pray  the  British  Government  not  to  abandon  the 
people  in  that  time  of  trouble.    This,  however,  did  not  avail. 

Education  at  Bloebifontetn. 

The  Contribution  of  Sir  George  Grey  : 

Whatever  facilities  for  education  there  existed  in  those  days 
were  of  a  very  meagre  nature.  When  Rev.  Andrew  Murray  became 
minister  there  in  1849  he  improved  matters  a  little  by  obtaining 
several  teachers  from  Holland  to  teach  the  children  in  the  scattered 
little  villages  that  grew  up.7  For  the  rest,  the  type  of  education 
was  similar  to  that  which  prevailed  in  the  early  days  of  Natal  and 
the  Transvaal.  At  this  juncture  a  bright  ray  pierced  the  pre- 
vailing darkness,  through  the  generous  policy  of  Sir  George  Grey. 
He  was  probably  one  of  the  best, — if  not  the  best  man, — that 
England  sent  out  during  the  Colonial  era  as  Governor  and  High 
Commissioner  of  South  Africa.    Shortly  after  assuming  the  reins 

6  Dr.  Eraser  and  Rev.  Andrew  Murray  were  members  of  this  deputation. 
i  See  J.  du  Plessis  :  Life  of  Andrew  Murray,  1919,  pp.  112,  189. 
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of  Government,  he  visited  the  Free  State  primarily  with  the  in- 
tention of  settling  the  Kafir  trouble.  His  efforts,  however,  were 
not  limited  to  safe -guarding  the  inhabitants  against  the  attacks  of 
native  tribes.  He  saw  that  they  needed,  above  all,  something 
positive, — spiritual  safe-guards, — an  asset  to  bank  on  for  the  future  : 
they  needed  Education. 

The  Beginnings  of  the  Grey  College  : 

The  British  Government  had  placed  a  sum  of  money  at  his 
disposal  to  spend  on  objects  which  he  thought  most  beneficial  to 
the  country.  In  October,  1855,  during  his  visit  at  Bloemfontein, 
he  decided  to  give  £2,000  of  that  money  for  the  founding  of  a 
school  there.  This  act  displayed  a  singular  high-mindedness  and 
freedom  from  prejudice  (for  the  Free  State  was  no  longer  a  British 
possession,  and  the  English  Government  could  easily  have  raised 
objections).  It  is  only  men,  with  imagination  and  with  faith  in 
the  influence  of  education,  like  Sir  George  Grey  who  could  have 
seen  the  possibilities  of  founding  an  educational  institution  at  one 
of  the  outposts  of  civilisation.  Others  would  have  despaired  about 
the  probabilities  of  influencing  to  any  appreciable  extent  an  environ- 
ment of  so  little  promise.  But  like  a  frail  little  plant  fighting  its 
way  upward  amid  the  most  uncongenial  surroundings,  this  little 
school  grew  like  the  characteristic  tree  of  that  country,  the  mimosa, 
to  a  strength  and  hardiness  which  enabled  it  to  weather  the  well- 
nigh  overwhelming  storms  which  subsequently  swept  over  the 
country,  until  to-day  as  the  Grey  University  College,  it  is  the 
most  important  and  flourishing  educational  institution  of  the 
Orange  Free  State. 

When  Sir  George  Grey  founded  this  school  the  question  arose, 
to  which  body  should  the  supervision  and  control  be  entrusted  ? 
The  newly-formed  government  was  not  yet  on  a  firm  working 
basis.  Though  founded  on  sound  principles  its  personnel  was 
still  too  much  subject  to  the  whims  of  party,  and  personal  jealousies 
were  rampant.  Grey  wanted  something  permanent  amid  the 
vicissitudes  of  politics.  He  found  that  (relatively)  greater  steadi- 
ness in  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  He  saw  that  that  body 
as  an  institution  had  its  roots  firmly  embedded  in  its  Cape  Colony 
tradition,  and  had  consequently  a  much  stronger  hold  on  the 
population  as  a  whole  than  the  newly-formed  government.  The 
presbytery  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  north  of  the  Orange 
River  known  in  those  days  as  the  "  Trans-Gariepse  Ring,"s  was 

8  Gariep  was  the  name  given  by  the  natives  to  the  Great  or  Orange  River. 
Ring  denotes  the  combination  of  several  congregational  districts.  It  is 
similar  to  the  Dutch  Classis. 
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at  that  time  holding  its  session  at  Winburg.  Sir  George  Grey 
addressed  a  letter  to  it,  requesting  that  it  should  appoint  a  "  Com- 
mittee "  to  which  the  founding,  supervision  and  control  of  the 
school  at  Bloemfontein  could  be  entrusted,  and  he  placed  £2,000 
at  their  disposal  for  the  ground  and  buildings9  and  a  further  sum 
of  £3,000,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  go  towards  the  salary  of 
one  or  more  teachers. 

The  offer  was  gratefully  accepted  and  President  Boshoff,  Rev. 
Andrew  Murray  (then  Minister  at  Bloemfontein)  and  Mr.  J.  D. 
Griesel  (Elder)  were  appointed  as  the  first  Committee.  This 
Committee  of  curators  was  a  corporate  body  and  held  financial 
control.  It  had  full  power  to  choose  and  to  dismiss  its  own 
teachers.10 

Though  the  foundation  stone11  was  laid  soon  afterwards  in  1856 
(13  October)  the  school  was  actually  opened  only  at  the  beginning 
•of  1859.  It  was  hard  to  get  a  master  for  the  school  and  Rev. 
Andrew  Murray  took  up  the  principalship  amid  his  many  other 
duties  and  presided  as  house-master  in  the  school,12  till  he  left  in 
1860.  It  is  of  interest,  in  view  of  present-day  questions  on  teachers 
participation  in  managing  boards,  to  note  that  he  had  to  give  up 
his  position  as  member  of  the  original  trust  committee  when  he 
became  principal,  though  he  still  did  most  of  the  secretarial  work. 

This  school  now  stood  virtually  under  a  dual  authority  :  the 
one  being  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Trans-Gariepse  Ring 
(an  ecclesiastical  creation)  ;  the  other  the  Volksraad.  The  latter 
body  owed  its  authority  to  the  fact  that  in  1856  it  had  voted  £180 
towards  the  salary  of  the  schoolmaster — to  match  the  £180  interest 
from  Sir  George  Grey's  donation  for  that  purpose — on  condition, 
however,  that  Dutch  must  be  the  chief  language,  and  that  the 
institution  be  conducted  in  the  Dutch  language.13 

The  fact  that  there  are  two  languages  in  the  country  was  already 
in  those  early  days  the  cause  of  administrative  trouble.  A 
disagreement  between  the  Committee  and  the  Volksraad  arose  from 

9  When  Sir  George  Grey  found  that  the  cost  of  the  building  had  exceeded 
the  original  sum,  he  paid  the  deficit  (which  was  the  value  of  the  roof)  out 
of  his  own  pocket. 

10  Art.  3  of  the  original  trust  deed,  a  copy  of  which  may  still  be  seen  in  the 
Government  Archives  of  the  O.F.S. 

11  This  function  was  performed  by  President  Boshoff,  and  on  this  occasion 
several  noteworthy  addresses  were  delivered.  For  an  account  of  these  and 
of  the  subsequent  development  of  the  institution  see  the  series  of  articles 
by  Dr.  Brill  in  the  Grey  College  School  Magazine  beginning  from  Sept., 
1914.  See  also  J.  du  Plessis  :  The  Life  of  Andrew  Murray,  1919,  pp.  167 
and  395. 

12  There  were  two  assistants  :  a  Dutch  teacher  (Boschker)  and  an  English 
teacher  (Scott). 

13  Minutes  of  the  Volksraad,  13  Oct.,  1856. 
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the  fact  that  the  Committee  could  accept  such  money  only  on 
condition  that  it  be  left  free  to  conduct  the  school  according  to  the 
original  regulations  of  Grey's  Trust  Deed.  And  one  of  those 
conditions  was  that  English  should  also  be  taught  in  the  school. 
A  deadlock  arose  :  the  Government  refused  to  make  any  further 
payment  unless  the  conditions  with  regard  to  the  Dutch  language 
be  fulfilled  ;  and  the  Committee  maintained  that  the  acceptance 
of  this  condition  would  be  in  conflict  with  the  Trust  Deed. 

This  assertion  of  the  Committee  was  due  to  an  explicable,  but 
none  the  less  unmistakable  confusion  of  thought  in  failing  to 
distinguish  the  study  of  English  as  a  language  and  the  use  of  it  as  a 
medium  for  all  the  instruction.  The  Trust  Deed  required  only 
the  study  of  English  as  a  language  and  said  nothing  as  regards 
the  medium  of  the  other  subjects.  That  the  incompatibility  of 
the  conditions  of  the  Volksraad  with  those  of  the  Trust  Deed 
existed  more  in  the  imaginations  of  the  parties  involved  than  in 
actual  fact  was  soon  shown  by  subsequent  experience  which  within 
a  year  brought  about  a  satisfactory  adjustment. 

In  course  of  time,  however,  the  Committee  became  more  and 
more  subservient  to  the  control  of  the  Volksraad  owing  to  the  fact 
that  increasing  financial  contributions  were  made  from  the  latter 
quarter.  We  find,  therefore,  that  in  1882  Chief  Justice  Reitz 
obtained  permission  from  Sir  George  Grey  (who  was  then  living 
in  New  Zealand)  to  annul  the  original  Trust  Deed,  so  that  the  State 
could  take  it  over.  This  was  actually  done  by  a  Government 
Ordinance  for  that  year.  The  Church  consented  to  forfeit  its  sole 
jurisdiction  over  the  institution  on  the  condition  that  it  should 
nominate  four  of  the  seven  Curators  to  whom  the  administration 
was  entrusted.14 

Having  now  devoted  considerable  space  to  the  beginning  and 
growth  of  the  control  of  the  first  and  most  important  educational 
institution15  in  the  Orange  Free  State,  in  which  many  of  the  ideals 

14  The  functions  of  this  body  were  similar  to  those  decided  upon  by  the 
Volksraad  (May  15,  1875).    Its  duties  were  as  follows  : 

(a)  The  maintenance  of  the  buildings  and  property  of  the  establish- 
ment. (6)  Regulation  of  the  courses  of  study  in  co-operation  with  the 
Inspector  and  the  Rector  of  the  College,  (c)  Supervision  of  the  Boarding 
Establishment,  (d)  Appointment  of  Teachers  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Government,  (e)  Fixing  and  collecting  of  school  fees.  (/)  Framing 
an  annual  Report  for  the  Volksraad.  (</)  Conducting  the  public  ex- 
amination of  pupils. 

15  During  the  first  few  years  of  struggle  this  school  passed  through  the 
hands  of  no  less  than  5  different  principals  (Rev.  Andrew  Murray  1859-60, 
Mr.  Brown  1860-63,  Mr.  Kays  1864-1869,  Rev.  Mr.  Radloff  1869-70,  Mr. 
Mostert  1871-72) — a  fact  which  was  not  very  conducive  to  its  progress. 
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and  aspirations  of  that  people  were  concentrated,  we  shall  now 
return  to  deal  with  the  growth  of  education  in  the  country 
outside  the  town  of  Bloemfontein  during  this  early  period. 

Education  est  the  Country. 

The  Examination  of  Teachers  : 

With  the  exception  of  the  noteworthy  efforts  on  behalf  of  edu- 
cation in  Bloemfontein,  education  was  on  a  fairly  low  level  during 
the  early  days.  The  same  difficulty  that  we  find  in  the  case  of  the 
other  three  Provinces  with  regard  to  the  qualifications  of  teachers 
was  prevalent  here.  Farmers  entrusted  almost  anybody,  having 
the  least  semblance  of  an  education,  with  the  instruction  of  their 
children.  Here  the  State  had  to  step  in,  and  we  find  the  Volksraad, 
soon  after  its  inception16  resolving  that  the  appointment  of  all 
teachers  should  rest  with  the  President,  so  as  to  ensure  the  youth 
of  the  country  against  abuses  with  regard  to  their  training.  To 
guarantee,  however,  that  local  opinion  should  be  respected,  it 
resolved  in  1855  that  in  every  district  a  local  school  committee 
should  be  chosen  by  the  inhabitants,  to  which  all  matters  concern- 
ing the  control  of  the  Government  School,  the  examination  of 
applicants,  and  their  recommendation  to  the  President  should  be 
entrusted.  In  the  village-schools  both  English  and  Dutch  had  to 
be  taught.  On  the  farms  it  was  left  to  the  majority  of  the  inhabit- 
ants to  decide  Avhether  they  wanted  instruction  in  English.17 

Under  the  Principalship  of  Brown  the  Training  School  (Kweekschool,  as  it 
was  known  in  those  days)  deteriorated  so  much  that  the  Government 
thought  it  best  to  unite  it  with  the  town,  or  government  school.  This  step 
though  providing  temporary  relief,  proved  a  setback  rather  than  a  help 
towards  the  realisation  of  Sir  George's  intentions.  He  had  intended  it  to  be 
primarily  an  institution  for  Higher  Education,  where  young  men  could  be 
trained  as  officials  for  the  State  and  as  ministers  and  missionaries  of  the 
Church. 

The  subjects  of  study  mentioned  in  the  Trust  Deed  were,  Greek,  Latin, 
Dutch,  English,  and  other  languages.  Nothing  seems  to  have  been  said 
about  Mathematics  or  Science. 

Another  reason  why  the  school  progressed  so  slowly  at  the  beginning 
was  because  the  system  of  Elementary  Education  was  too  weak  to  feed  such  an 
institution  of  Higher  Education.  Nevertheless  it  made  provision  for  a 
long-felt  need  ;  and  under  the  successful  rectorship  of  Dr.  Brill  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century  it  made  steady  progress.  By  1904  it  prepared  candidates 
for  the  B.A.  degree.  In  1908  it  was  formally  separated  from  the  High  School 
work.  When  in  1910  its  roll  showed  more  than  50  students,  it  was  pro- 
moted to  the  ranks  of  a  University  College,  administered  by  a  Council  of  10 
members  and  a  Senate.  In  1918  when  it  had  about  100  students,  it  was 
incorporated  by  the  University  Act  as  one  of  the  constituent  Colleges  of 
the  University  of  South  Africa. 

16  Volksraad  Minutes,  9  Sept.,  1854,  O.F.S. 

17  Volksraad  Minutes,  21  Feb.,  1856,  O.F.S. 
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Local  Committees  : 

The  local  committees  did  not  seem  to  be  in  any  way  efficient,, 
for  in  1861 18  the  President  pointed  out  their  inadequacy,  and  the 
Volksraad  in  consequence  repealed  the  1855  regulations.  Instead 
the  school  committee  Avas  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  from 
members  chosen  by  himself,  and  they  should  work  under  regulation* 
framed  by  him  in  conjunction  with  the  Executive  Council.  These 
regulations  were  not  forthcoming  till  1865.  In  the  meantime,, 
the  President  had  a  free  hand  in  applying  his  own  regulations 
according  to  local  circumstances.19 

1863  Regulations  :   The  First  School  Law  : 

The  regulations  of  1863  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  first  school  law 
of  the  Free  State.  It  laid  down  the  duties  of  the  local  bodies,  how 
they  were  to  be  chosen,  and  how  they  were  to  raise  their  school- 
funds  by  subscription.  It  fixed  teachers'  salaries,  the  amount  of 
the  Government  Grants,  school  fees,  school  hours,  the  modes  of 
inspection  and  examination  of  the  pupils  by  the  school  committee, 
and  the  courses  of  study.20  These  regulations  were  slightly  modified 
in  September  of  that  same  year,  and  again  in  1864,  in  order  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  rural  areas.  Shortly  after  that  the  Presi- 
dent issued  circulars  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  Landdrosts  and 
Ministers  on  the  needs  of  education.  The  most  noteworthy  reply 
was  a  Memorandum,  dated  26  October,  1866,  by  Rev.  van  Heynin- 
gen  in  which  an  ideal  system  of  state  education  was  outlined  for 
the  Free  State.  He  was,  as  we  saAv  above  (p.  230)  instrumental  in 
the  appointment  of  an  ad  hoc  General  School  Committee  for  the 
State  in  the  Transvaal,  and  he  advocated  the  same  principle  here, 

Pro2)osal  of  an  Ad  Hoc  Central  Education  Committee  : 

The  duties  of  this  General  School  Committee  were  to  be  as 
follows  : — 

(1)  To  examine  teachers  of  the  first-class. 

1S  Paragraph  21  of  the  Speech  of  the  President.    Volksraad  Minutes,  1862. 

19  Volksraad  Minutes,  28  Feb.,  1863. 

20  These  were  :  English,  Dutch  (chief  language),  Writing,  Arithmetic, 
Geography,  Bible  and  General  History.  The  teacher  had  to  be  bilingual. 
This  stipulation  cut  both  ways.  More  often  than  not  the  school  master 
was  an  Englishman,  so  that  the  regulation  was  supposed  to  safeguard  not 
only  the  learning  of  English,  but  the  more  important  requirement,  viz., 
that  mother-tongue  instruction  was  not  to  be  neglected.  In  its  encourage- 
ment of  bilingualism  and  of  mother-tongue  instruction  (see  Volksraad  Minutes* 
21  Feb.,  1856)  the  O.F.S.  was  in  advance  of  the  other  Provinces.  There 
was  also  a  remarkable  liberality  towards  English.  Several  Britishers  held 
important  executive  positions  in  the  O.F.S.  Government  in  those  early  days  t 
e.g.,  the  Superintendent  of  Education,  the  Head  of  the  railway  department, 
etc.  These  men  worked  in  complete  harmony  with  the  inhabitants  and  woo 
their  unalloyed  confidence. 
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(2)  To  appoint  all  teachers  in  village  schools. 

(3)  To  appoint  all  local  committees. 

(4)  To  receive  annual  reports  from  the  local  committees. 

(5)  To  report  annually  to  the  Volksraad. 

(6)  To  approach  the  Volksraad  only  through  the  President. 

(7)  To  decide  on  all  matters  of  Educational  Policy. 

(8)  To  have  final  authority  in  the  dismissal  of  teachers. 

(9)  To  have  final  authority  in  the  closing  of  schools. 

This  scheme  was,  however,  not  realised.  It  was  perhaps  too 
modern  or  unsuited  for  the  people  and  the  country's  conditions 
at  the  time.  Very  likely  it  would  have  failed,  as  the  Transvaal 
General  Committee  had  failed. 

The  Need  for  a  new  System  : 

The  need  for  an  entirely  new  system  was  keenly  felt.  Every 
year  in  the  session  of  the  Volksraad  the  subject  of  education  was 
piously  enlarged  upon.  The  members  were  often  on  the  point  of 
overcoming  their  habitual  inertia  and  bringing  about  a  radical 
change,  when  some  father  of  the  State  would  get  up  and  say  that 
the  resources  of  the  country  did  not  allow  it.  It  would  then  be 
decided  that  the  matter  be  postponed  till  the  Estimates  were 
discussed.  By  the  time  they  got  to  the  Estimates  every  vestige  of 
enthusiasm  had  usually  disappeared  arid  the  matter  died  a  natural 
death. 

This  went  on  year  after  year.  In  1870  the  matter  was  again 
brought  up  and  almost  acted  upon,  when  one  member-  of  the  above- 
mentioned  type  rose  and  said  that  they  ought  to  ascertain  the  views 
of  the  public  before  they  could  act.  Again  the  matter  was  shelved. 
No  wonder  that  the  President  in  his  opening  speech  for  the  session 
of  1871  reproached  the  Volksraad  with  having  fruitlessly  dis- 
cussed and  postponed  such  an  important  matter  for  six  consecutive 
years,  while  the  majority  of  the  Free  State 'children  were  growing 
up  without  any  instruction  whatsoever.  He  suggested  the  im- 
mediate framing  of  an  education  law  together  with  a  scheme  of 
taxation.  Very  lengthy  discussions  took  place  on  the  question 
whether  they  Would  have  the  necessary  money  for  such  a  scheme. 
These  discussions  throw  much  light  on  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  the  different  classes  of  schools.  There  was  also  continual  reference 
to  that  Article  in  the  Constitution  which  placed  education  in  the 
care  of  the  State.  At  length  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed 
to  frame  an  ordinance.    The  outcome  was  Ordinance  No.  5,  1872. 
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The  Education  Law  of  1872  : 

According  to  this  law  a  yearly  sum  was  voted  by  the  Volksraad 
for  education  and  administered  by  the  Executive  Council  for  the 
maintenance  of  teachers,  schools  and  indigent  pupils.  The  Volks- 
raad was  not  only  the  chief  legislative  power,  but  it  also  considered 
itself  the  chief  supervising  body  with  an  executive  head  vested  in 
a  Chief  Inspector  of  Education.  The  financial  side  of  the  adminis- 
tration, therefore,  seemed  to  be  vested  in  the  Executive  Council, 
and  the  purely  educational  side  in  the  Inspector.  This  individual 
had  to  visit  the  schools,  examine  pupils,  and  as  a  result  of  the 
examination  recommend  pupils  for  grants.  He  reported  annually 
to  the  Volksraad  on  all  these  matters,  and  introduced  uniformity 
of  education  throughout  the  country  as  regarded  methods  and 
textbooks,  etc.  He  also  recommended  the  appointment,  promotion 
and  dismissal  of  teachers  in  the  various  classes  of  schools,  viz.  : 
{a)  Peripatetic,  (b)  Ward,  (c)  District,  (d)  Private  Schools,  which 
will  presently  be  described. 

A  local  school  Committee  had  to  be  established  in  every  district 
consisting  of  the  Landdrost,  the  Minister  of  the  D.R.  Church  and 
three  other  members  nominated  by  the  Executive  Council.  Their 
duties  were  : 

(a)  to  supervise  District,  Ward  and  Peripatetic  schools  and 

to  visit  District  schools  monthly  ; 
(6)  to  hold  school  examinations  half-yearly  and  to  report 

to  the  inspector  ; 

(c)  to  have  the  right  to  expel  pupils  from  school ; 

(d)  to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  school  necessaries  as 

specified  by  the  inspector  ; 

(e)  to  appoint  the  right  persons  for  members  of  the  Ward 

School  Committee. 

As  regarded  schools  and  buildings  it  was  the  task  of  the  government 
to  found  and  maintain  all  schools  in  all  villages  of  the  country, 
though  the  plan  of  every  new  school  building  had  to  be  approved 
of  by  the  District  School  Committee.  The  Volksraad  exhorted 
citizens  to  found  Ward  schools,  for  the  maintainance  of  which 
the  government  bestowed  grants  of  £100  for  teachers'  salaries 
and  £50  for  house  rent.  Fifteen  children  was  the  minimum  number 
for  such  a  school,  except  under  special  circumstances.  The  building 
had  to  be  kept  in  repair  by  the  owner  and  boarding  facilities  had 
to  be  provided  by  him.  The  schoolmaster  was  under  the  authority 
of  the  District  School  Committee  and  not  under  that  of  the  Ward 
School  Committee. 
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A  competitive  examination  was  held  every  year  in  order  to  select 
•candidates  from  the  elementary  school  graduates  to  bursaries  for 
further  study  in  the  Grey  College.21  The  training  of  teachers  had 
to  be  provided  for  by  means  of  the  establishment  of  a  Normal 
School  in  connection  with  the  Grey  College. 

Lastly  the  courses  of  study22  for  the  various  kinds  of  schools  were 
also  specified.  In  connection  with  this  the  question  of  religious 
instruction  provoked  great  discussion  and  diversity  of  opinion. 
The  majority,  however,  was  in  favour  of  freedom  with  respect  to 
religion,  and  voted  for  the  insertion  of  a  Conscience  Clause  according 
to  which  religious  instruction  would  be  given  only  in  those  cases 
Avhere  there  were  no  objections  on  the  part  of  the  parents.  The 
President  himself  spoke  very  strongly  in  favour  of  giving  all  children 
a  chance  to  be  educated,  and  maintained  that  neither  nationality 
nor  creed  should  be  a  bar  to  them. 

This  law  of  1872  remained  practically  a  dead-letter  since  there 
was  as  yet  no  one  to  put  it  into  effect.  In  1873  Rev.  John  Brebner, 
M.A.,23  was  engaged  for  the  position  of  Inspector  of  Schools  at 
a  salary  of  £600  per  annum.  He  commenced  his  work  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1874,  and  was  for  the  following  25  years  the  chief  de- 
termining and  guiding  factor  in  the  education  of  the  O.F.S., — first 
as  Inspector  of  Education  till  1891  and  then  as  Superintendent  of 
Education  from  1891  to  1899. 

SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTER  XVII. 

The  Orange  Free  State  owed  its  settlement  to  people  that  moved 
northwards  from  the  Cape  Colony  at  the  time  of  the  Great  Trek 

21  For  the  year  187-4  there  were  five  £60  bursaries  available. 

22  At  the  Grey  College  and  Normal  School  the  following  subjects  were  taught  : 
Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Dutch  and  English  Languages,  Literature, 
Bible  History,  General  and  Particular  History,  Geography,  Algebra,  Geo- 
metry, Physics,  Mechanics,  Singing,  Music,  Drawing,  and  Gymnastics, 
Pedagogics  (practical  and  theoretical),  Religion  (where  parents  did  not  object). 
In  1874  Latin,  Greek,  French  and  German  were  added.  All  schools  were 
to  be  opened  by  prayer  and  bible  reading  and  closed  by  prayer. 

In  the  District  schools  the  above  subjects  were  to  be  taiight  except  where 
the  inspector  deemed  it  otherwise. 

In  Ward  schools  :  the  Three  R's,  Singing,  Geography,  History,  Dutch 
and  English.  Parents  had  the  right  to  choose  whether  or  not  their  children 
would  learn  English. 

23  John  Brebner  was  born  in  Scotland  where  he  received  a  thorough  univer- 
sity education  and  qualified  for  the  ministry.  He  came  out  to  South  Africa 
in  1861  and  was  a  very  successful  teacher  first  at  Burghersdorp  and  then  at 
Somerset  East  for  a  period  of  twelve  years,  when  he  received  his  appoint- 
ment as  head  of  the  O.F.S.  system  of  education  in  1874.  See  Memoir  of  the 
late  Rev.  John  Brebner,  M.A.,  LL.D,.  1903,  Edinburgh.  The  writer  is 
indebted  to  this  book  for  a  great  deal  of  the  information  that  follows  in  the 
next  chapter. 
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and  even  before  it,  and  also  to  those  that  subsequently  migrated 
back  from  Natal  in  the  years  following  the  British  annexation  there- 
(1843).  It  was  not  long  afterwards  (1848)  when  the  Free  State 
also  passed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  British.  They  found, 
however,  the  trouble  with  the  neighbouring  Native  tribes  too 
much  for  them,  and  so  the  English  Government  abandoned  the 
Free  State  (in  1854)  to  struggle  on  as  best  it  could.  The  small 
Republic,  therefore,  ran  a  risk  of  being  overwhelmed  by  its  bar- 
barous environment.  Though  provision  had  been  made  for  Edu- 
cation in  the  1854  constitution,  times  were  so  hard  that  little  was- 
done  in  that  direction.  At  this  juncture,  Sir  George  Grey  (who  was 
visiting  the  O.F.S.  at  that  time)  came  to  the  rescue,  and  as  a  result 
of  his  generous  financial  support,  a  small  school  was  started  in 
Bloemfontein  in  1859,  which  was  destined  to  become  the  Grey 
College.  Sir  George  Grey  placed  this  institution  under  the  direct 
care  and  supervision  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church. 

As  early  as  1855  attempts  were  made  to  organise  education  in 
the  country  districts  by  the  establishment  of  locally  appointed 
school  committees.  These  proved  a  failure.  In,  order  to  improve 
matters  the  President  decreed  in  1862  that  these  bodies  should 
be  centrally  appointed.  The  first  School  Law  of  the  O.F.S.  was 
embodied  in  the  Regulations  of  1863.  These  pertained  to  local 
control,  finance,  inspection,  examination  of  pupils,  courses  of 
study,  etc. 

Next,  education  passed  through  an  experimental  period,  during 
which  the  President  tried  to  gain  information  on  the  question 
from  the  most  prominent  people  in  the  country.  The  most  advanced 
and  thorough-going  views  on  the  question  were  embodied  in  a 
Memorandum  submitted  by  Rev.  van  Heyningen,  who  proposed, 
amongst  other  things,  the  appointment  of  an  ad  hoc  General  School 
Committee  for  the  control  of  Education  in  the  whole  of  the  O.F.S. 
Though  the  country  was  sorely  in  need  of  a  new  system,  this  pro- 
posal of  van  Heyningen  did  not  find  favour,  and  several  years  of 
more  deliberation  and  vacillation  passed  by.  The  outcome  was  a 
comprehensive  education  law  in  1872  which  placed  the  Volksraad 
at  the  head  of  the  education  system,  not  only  as  the  chief  legis- 
lative, but  also  as  the  chief  supervisory  body.  The  law  made 
provision  also  for  the  appointment  of  a  Chief  Inspector  of  Edu- 
cation ;  for  Local  School  Committees  with  a  definite  list  of  duties  ; 
for  the  regulation  of  matters  with  regard  to  salaries,  grants,  build- 
ings, fees,  examinations,  courses  of  study,  etc.  This  Act  remained 
in  abeyance  umtil  the  beginning  of  1874  when  Rev.  Brebner 
assumed  duties  as  Chief  Inspector  of  Education. 
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EDUCATION  IN   THE   ORANGE   FREE   STATE  UNDER 

BREBNER. 

Conditions  of  the  Country  : 

With  the  appointment  of  a  head  of  the  schools  of  the  country 
the  Free  State  entered  upon  a  new  era  educationally.  It  will  be 
well,  therefore,  at  this  point  to  give  a  brief  review  of  the  situation 
of  the  country  at  the  time. 

The  population  was  small  and  scattered,  and  besides  Bloemf  ontein,. 
the  capital,  only  a  few  insignificant  townships  and  villages  had 
sprung  up.  John  Brand  was  President  at  the  time,  having  been 
successively  re-elected  to  the  five-year  term  of  office  since  1864. 
He  remained  in  office  for  25  years  till  1888,  when  he  died.  He  was 
a  singularly  wise  and  judicious  ruler,  and  under  his  administration 
the  Free  State  developed  into  a  model  Republic,24  at  peace  with 
and  respected  by  its  neighbours,  law-abiding,  affording  freedom, 
security  and  political  rights  to  all  who  honestly  desired  to  throw 
in  their  lot  with  its  people,  and  who  were  anxious  to  secure  for  its 
rising  generation  the  best  education  it  was  possible  to  obtain.25 

Educationally  the  country  had  now  reached  the  same  state 
of  development  as  the  Cape  had  reached  in  1839  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  Innes  as  Superintendent,  the  Transvaal  in  1876  when 
van  Gorkom  became  the  first  Superintendent,  and  Natal  in  1859 
when  Dr.  Mann  was  appointed  as  Superintendent  by  the  Central 
Board  of  Education. 

The  Condition  of  Education  : 

Brebner  began  his  work  by  making  a  tour  26  of  the  State,  and 
visiting  such  schools  as  were  already  in  existence,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  actual  state  of  affairs,  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  people 
and  the  possibilities  to  be  aimed  at. 

24  Cf.  Viscount  Bryce  :  "  Among  modem  democracies  which  have  been 
the  purest,  best  administered,  and  the  most  truly  popular  in  spirit  have 
been  Switzerland  and  the  Orange  Free  State  as  it  was  in  1895  before  the 
South  African  War." — -Modern  Democracies,  Vol.  II,  p.  484. 

25  Memoir  of  Rev.  J.  Brebner,  passim. 

26  A  very  good  and  interesting  description  of  the  mode  of  travel,  the  diffi- 
culties and  hardships  that  had  to  be  endured  by  the  superintendent  on  these 
annual  tours  of  inspection  is  given  in  the  Memoir  already  referred  to.  This 
description  is  typical  of  the  kind  of  work  that  the  school  superintendent 
had  to  do  in  the  pioneer  days  of  the  Free  State,  Transvaal  and  Natal. 
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In  the  principal  villages  and  towns  he  got  the  citizens  together, 
impressed  upon  them  the  need  of  education,  and  appointed  school 
committees  who  would  be  responsible  for  the  maintainance  and 
management  of  the  schools  ;  and  where  there  were  no  schools  he 
urged  them  to  send  a  memorial  to  the  President  requesting  that 
Government  should  open  a  public  school  in  such  a  place. 

On  his  tour  he  found  a  number  of  little  private  schools,  taught 
by  Hollanders,  Englishmen  or  Germans,  most  of  them  without 
any  special  training,  and  some  of  them  adventurers,  with  a  queer 
history,  who  had  drifted  from  Holland,  England  or  Germany  into 
i;his  far-away  country.  A  very  common  failing  with  many  of  these 
men  was  intemperance  and  a  good  many  of  them  were  utterly 
unfit  for  their  work.  But  there  were  others  who  had  it  in  them  to 
become  useful  teachers,  and  these  were  kept  on  by  Mr.  Brebner 
on  condition  that  they  passed  an  examination  within  a  reasonable 
time.  The  language  question  was  then,  as  always,  one  of  the  chief 
difficulties,  as  some  parents  wanted  only  English  to  be  taught  and 
others  only  Dutch.. 

A  curious  compromise  was  attempted  by  some  of  the  teachers, 
who  on  three  days  of  the  week  taught  every  subject  through  the 
medium  of  English  and  on  the  other  three  days  the  same  subjects 
in  Dutch.  The  result,  of  course,  was  chaos,  and  the  system  could 
not  be  tolerated.  Another  difficulty  arose  in  connection  with 
religious  instruction,  but  this  was  the  case  chiefly  where  the  English 
element  was  strongly  represented,  as  for  instance  in  Harrismith. 
The  Inspector's  verdict  in  this  case  was  that  "  Government  does 
not  pay  for  any  set  of  religious  opinions,  but  for  the  education  of 
the  people  "  ;  and  the  rule  was  laid  down  that  religious  instruction 
in  the  schools  should  be  strictly  confined  to  the  reading  of  the 
Bible,  and  instruction  in  Bible  history,  but  should  exclude  the 
teaching  of  dogmatics. 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  attendance  at  most  of  these  schools 
was  very  irregular.  There  was  often  no  fixed  time  table,  all  kinds 
of  school  books  were  in  use,  and  there  was  no  uniform  system 
■of  regulating  the  work.  School  was  held  in  any  chance  building 
that  could  be  secured  for  the  purpose  :  in  churches,  vestries,  manses, 
court  rooms,  private  houses,  etc.,  etc.  It  was  a  rare  case  indeed, 
when,  as  for  instance,  in  Philippolis  a  fairly  good  house,  built 
for  the  purpose,  accommodated  the  school. 

Some  of  the  more  Avealthy  farmers  had  private  tutors  or  govern- 
esses, and  sometimes  several  farmers  clubbed  together  to  pay  a 
teacher  who  would  open  a  school  on  one  of  the  farms  where  children 
from  the  other  farms  could  be  accommodated  as  day  or  weekly 
boarders.    This  arrangement  was  afterwards  developed  into  the 
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system  of  Peripatetic  (Rondgaande)  schools  about  which  more  will 
be  said  later  on.  Some  schools  existed  only  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  the  young  people  for  church  membership.  They  were 
required  to  have  some  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing  before  they 
were  admitted  as  church  members,  and  so  some  young  men  and 
women  who  had  never  been  to  any  school  at  all,  were  sent  for  a 
few  months  to  a  teacher  who  taught  them  to  read  the  Bible,  often 
without  caring  in  the  least  whether  or  not  they  comprehended 
what  they  read.27 

Such,  briefly,  was  the  state  of  affairs  with  regard  to  schools 
which  Mr.  Brebner  found  and  out  of  which  he  had  to  evolve  a  reason- 
able, efficient,  and  workable  system  of  education  for  the  country. 

"  Buildings  had  to  be  erected  for  schools  and  teachers'' 
dwellings,  capable  teachers  had  to  be  found  or  trained  ;  school 
committees  had  to  be  not  only  appointed,  but  also  taught  to 
understand  their  duties  and  the  law,  and  to  exercise  and 
carry  out  both.  Standards  had  to  be  fixed  to  secure  more  or 
less  uniform  teaching  ;  a  regular  plan  of  control  and  inspection 
had  to  be  instituted,  and  last,  but  not  least,  parents  had  to 
be  induced  to  send  their  children  to  school.  In  order  to 
appreciate  in  some  degree  the  difficulty  of  this  task  we  must 
bear  in  mind  a  few  facts."2-8 

1.  There  existed  at  the  time  no  adequate  provision  for  training 
teachers  in  South  Africa.  Buchanan's  training  school  of  1842 
had  given  no  results.  Sir  Langham  Dale's  pupil-teacher  system, 
commenced  in  1859,  had  yielded  but  a  meagre  output  and  could 
scarcely  keep  pace  with  the  demand  in  the  Cape  Colony.  The 
Normal  College  at  Cape  Town,  started  through  the  encouragement 
of  the  D.R.  Church  in  1878,  was  still  a  thing  of  the  future. 

2.  The  Free  State  was  poor,  and  the  funds  available  for  school 
purposes  had  to  be  administered  with  very  strict  economy.29 

27  Memoir,  p.  56.  In  one  such  school  the  Inspector  found  boys  and  girls 
reading  the  Bible  simultaneously  and  in  full  cry,  without  any  inflection  of 
voice,  and  when  he  put  a  few  simple  questions  about  what  they  had  been 
reading,  they  stared  at  him  in  helpless  bewilderment. 

28  Memoir,  p.  57. 

29  The  country  was  fortunate  in  getting  the  services  of  a  Scotchman  who 
was  simple  in  his  tastes  and  extremely  conscientious.  Although  travelling 
at  government  expense  and  for  government  interests,  he  economised  wherever 
possible,  often  walking  for  hours  where  he  might  have  driven.  When  re- 
turning from  his  European  and  American  tour  he  handed  back  to  the  Free 
State  Treasury  the  sum  of  £135,  as  the  balance  of  the  amount  voted  for 
his  expenses.  Some  people  no  doubt  thought  him  a  fool,  but  when  Mr. 
Brebner  had  to  rebuke  members  of  the  Volksraad  for  the  extravagant  ex- 
penditure of  public  monies,  he  did  so  with  the  authority  of  one  who  preached 
by  example  as  well  as  by  precept. — {Memoir,  p.  73). 
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3.  The  balance  between  English  and  Dutch  in  the  schools  had 
to  be  held  with  a  very  firm  but  fair  hand. 

4.  The  man  at  the  head  of  the  education  department  was  for 
about  17  years  not  only  sole  administrator,  but  also  sole  Inspector, 
and  his  only  assistant  was  a  clerk  who  attended  to  the  routine 
work  of  the  office. 

5.  The  villages  or  townships  were  very  small,  some  of  them 
consisted  at  the  time  of  not  more  than  12  or  14  houses  ;  moreover, 
these  villages  lay  far  apart,  so  that  the  great  majority  of  the  children 
that  had  to  be  educated  were  scattered  on  isolated  farms,  entirely 
beyond  reach  of  any  village  schools. 

6.  Labour  was  scarce  and  the  boys  were  required  to  look  after 
the  farming  operations.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Boers  on  the 
whole  were  more  ready  to  have  their  daughters  than  their  sons 
educated. 

7.  The  Volksraad,  which  had  to  vote  all  supplies,  consisted 
chiefly  of  men  who  had  enjoyed  few  educational  advantages  them- 
selves, and  although  for  the  most  part  they  were  genuinely  anxious 
to  promote  the  cause  of  education  in  the  country  they  naturally 
had  a  very  limited  conception  of  what  was  required,  and  the  In- 
spector had  often  to  plead  very  necessary  claims  year  after  year 
with  patient  persistency,  before  the  Fathers  of  the  State  could  be 
brought  to  admit  their  importance  and  urgency.30 

Brebner  submitted  the  results  of  his  inspection  tour  in  a  report  31 
to  the  Volksraad  in  1874,  and  estimated  that  at  least  £11,350  would 
be  needed  for  education.  The  Volksraad  seemed  very  much  pleased 
with  Brebner's  first  report  and  expressed  their  surprise  at  his  having 
been  able  to  gather  so  much  information  in  so  short  a  time.'  In 
consultation  with  their  new  expert,  the  Volksraad  made  a  few 
small  changes  and  additions  to  Ordinance  No.  5  of  1872  which  be- 
came embodied  in  a  new  education  Ordinance.32 

Ordinance  No.  1,  1874  : 

The  sum  of  £15,000  was  voted  to  put  this  law  into  operation. 
This  was  for  the  aid  (ondersteuning)  of  schools  and  teachers  and 
not  for  their  maintenance  (onderhoud)  as  had  been  said  in  the 
1872  Ordinance. 

30  Memoir,  p.  59. 

31  All  the  Volksraad  papers  for  the  year  1874  were  lost  in  the  fire  of  the 
government  buildings  in  1908  and  this  report  which  was  in  manuscript  was 
probably  burnt  with  the  rest. 

32  Volksraad  Minutes,  27  May,  1874. 
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The  salaries  of  the  various  classes  of  teachers  and  the  school 
fees  were  fixed  for  the  different  schools.33  A  system  of  building 
grants  was  outlined.  A  scheme  for  training  pupil-teachers  was 
established.34  No  teacher  was  allowed  to  teach  or  to  receive  a 
grant  towards  his  salary  unless  he  was  examined  by  an  acknowledged 
body  of  examiners  35  appointed  by  the  Government,  or  unless  he 
possessed  a  certificate  from  the  Inspector.  These  examinations 
were  of  three  kinds  in  descending  order  of  merit  :  first  class,  second 
class  and  third  class.  In  general,  men  of  the  first  class  would 
teach  in  the  Grey  College,  of  the  second  in  the  District  schools,  and 
•of  the  third  in  the  Ward  schools.  The  requirements  of  these  examin- 
ations were  published  in  an  appendix  to  the  Ordinance,  and  the 
method  of  how  these  examinations  were  conducted  was  described 
in  an  interesting  letter  of  Brebner  dated  12  August,  1876  (Free 
State  Archives). 

The  Act  of  1874  remained  more  or  less  the  basis  of  future  edu- 
cational legislation  in  the  O.F.S.  under  the  Republican  regime. 
It  was  amended  chiefly  as  regards  details,  in  matters  of  finance 
and  in  the  mode  of  electing  school  committees.36 

33  The  salary  of  the  Inspector  was  £600  plus  £150  for  travelling  expenses. 
The  principal  of  a  district  school  received  £150  plus  £50  for  a  house,  plus  the 
fees.  A  Ward  school  teacher  received  £100,  plus  house,  plus  fees.  Peri- 
patetic teachers  £50  to  £75  per  annum,  plus  school  fees. 

Fees  were  fixed  at  not  less  than  5s.  and  not  more  than  10s.  per  month 
to  be  collected  by  the  committee's  treasurer  and  not  by  the  teacher.  This 
effected  a  remarkable  improvement  in  the  independence  of  the  teacher's 
position. 

34  Every  candidate  underwent  a  three-years'  training  course,  the  last  of 
which  had  to  be  spent  in  the  Training  School  at  Bloemfontein,  or  in  a  first- 
class  girls'  school,  when  the  candidate  would  have  to  pass  the  second-class 
certificate  examination.  The  grants  were  £15,  £25  and  £60  for  the  first, 
second,  and  third  years  respectively,  and  were  paid  out  only  after  the  success- 
ful completion  of  that  year's  examination.  For  every  candidate  that  passed 
the  teacher  got  £5  (Payment  by  Results).  It  was  only  in  1899  that  a  Normal 
Training  College  was  actually  established. 

35  This  examination  committee  consisted  of  the  Inspector  together  with 
two  members  nominated  by  the  government  for  two  years. 

36  These  amendments  may  be  summarised  as  follows  : — 

Ord.  No.  13,  1877,  and  Ord.  No.  23,  1880,  dealt  with  the  putting  aside  of  a 
definite  amount  of  capital  fund  for  an  educational  fund.  Ord.  No.  13,  1879, 
specified  the  methods  of  election  of  school  committees  according  to  the  way 
Field-cornets  were  elected.  It  gave  great  freedom  as  regards  religious  in- 
struction and  made  Dutch  the  medium  of  instruction  in  all  government 
schools, — parents  having  the  option  as  to  whether  their  children  should 
learn  English  or  not.  According  to  Ord.  No.  4,  1880,  the  profession  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  should  not  prevent  anyone  from  holding  an  office  in 
the  O.F.S.  Ord.  No.  14,  1880,  made  slight  modifications  in  the  Ord.  of 
1879  as  regards  the  payment  of  fees,  etc.  Ord.  No.  1,  1880,  constituted  a 
General  Committee  of  Public  Examiners  in  Letters  and  Science  in  the  O.F.S. 
Ord.  No.  6,  1881,  established  a  depot  of  school  supplies  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Inspector  where  school  committees  could  get  materials  at  cost. 
In  1884  a  new  comprehensive  Ord.  (No.  17)  was  passed  embodying  all  these 
changes  in  one  whole.  A  few  additions  were  made,  such  as  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Good  Service  Allowance  of  £50  to  teachers  who  gave  satisfaction, 
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A  detailed  account  of  the  development  of  the  educational  system 
of  the  O.F.S.  would  probably  be  instructive  and  interesting,  but  the 
only  one  who  could  have  written  such  an  account  was  the  late 
Dr.  Brebner  himself.  What  has  been  left  (after  the  fire  of  1908), 
of  the  mass  of  documents  accumulated  during  the  25  years  of  his 
term  of  office  repose  in  the  State  archives  of  Bloemfontein.  But 
they  are  dry  bones  which  only  the  old  superintendent  could  have 
marshalled  in  perfect  order,  and  clothed  with  living  flesh. 

Chief  Features  of  the  Brebner  System  : 

We  shall  therefore  not  attempt  such  an  account  but  will  merely 
outline  the  chief  features  of  the  system  that  Dr.  Brebner  introduced 
into  the  Free  State  and  which  has  often  been  referred  to  as  a  model 
for  its  time  and  for  the  requirements  of  the  country. 

1 .  Finance  : 

The  Free  State  is  unique  among  the  other  South  African  States, 
in  that  since  early  times  (1874)  it  set  aside  definite  sums  of  money 
derived  from  the  sale  of  public  lands,  of  ammunition  taken  from 
Kafirs,  and  of  conquered  territory  37  as  capital  for  an  Educational 
Fund  in  order  to  lighten  the  burden  of  educational  taxation.  In 
1877  (Ordinance  No.  13)  £57,000  was  thus  set  aside,  the  interest  on 
which  was  available  for  schools.     In  1880  (Ordinance  No.  23) 

grants  to  private  schools,  and  other  grants  to  equalise  educational  oppor- 
tunity. It  was  incumbent  on  all  pupil-teachers  to  be  bilingual.  Ord. 
No.  21,  1886,  introduced  chiefly  measures  of  economy  during  a  period  of 
general  retrenchment.  Ord.  No.  20,  1889,  was  passed  as  a  result  of  an  in- 
vestigation by  the  D.B.  Church  Synod  in  conjunction  with  the  Inspector 
with  a  view  to  improving  the  schools.  The  constitution  of  local  school 
committees  was  changed.  Instead  of  the  D.R.  minister,  the  Landdrost,  and 
three  other  members,  there  were  to  be  only  the  Landdrost,  plus  four  other 
members  to  be  chosecl  by  the  public.  A  per  pupil  basis  of  financial  support 
was  instituted,  with  a  rough  scale  of  payment  by  results.  Ord.  No.  2  of 
1891  was  the  result  of  a  report  of  an  Education  Commission  of  the  previous 
year.  It  changed  the  title  of  the  head  of  the  system  from  Inspector  of  Schools 
to  Superintendent  of  Education  ;  and  also  changed  the  Constitution  of  local 
school  committees,  according  to  which  both  district  and  ward  school  com- 
mittees were  to  consist  of  five  members  each,  two  of  which  were  nominated 
by  the  President  on  recommendation  of  the  Superintendent  and  three  were 
chosen  by  the  burghers.  Teachers  were  selected  by  the  school  committees 
and  appointed  by  the  President  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Superintendent 
who  had  to  certify  that  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher  were  sufficient  and 
adequate.  As  regards  medium  it  required  that  after  St.  II  at  least  half  of 
the  subjects  were  to  be  taught  through  the  Dutch  medium.    Ord.  No.  19, 

1894,  required  amongst  other  things  that  complaints  concerning  teachers 
were  to  be  decided  upon  by  the  Superintendent  and  the  executive  authority. 
Law  No.  20,  1894,  dealt  with  the  examination  of  teachers.    Law  No.  14, 

1895,  introduced  compulsory  education  in  all  towns  and  villages  within  a 
two-mile  limit  from  a  government  school. 

37  Volksraad  Resolution,  16  May,  1874.  In  this  year  a  total  of  £176,800 
was  thus  collected  of  which  £30,000  was  set  aside  as  a  permanent  Educational 
Fund. 
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£200,000  represented  the  completed  Fund  thus  allocated.  It  was 
placed  in  the  general  Treasury  with  the  proviso  that  if  the  amount 
should  at  any  time  fall  below  that  figure,  the  shortfall  was  to  be 
made  good  from  the  State  Exchequer. 

The  State,  therefore,  did  a  great  deal  for  education,  and  in  the 
Transvaal,  the  Orange  Free  State  was  often  referred  to  as  an  example 
of  what  the  Government  should  do  for  education.  Strangely 
enough,  when  after  a  while  there  were  complaints  in  the  O.F.S. 
that  the  parents  in  certain  localities  were  not  doing  enough  for 
education,  but  were  merely  letting  the  State  do  everything,  the 
Transvaal  again  was  held  as  a  model,  where  the  State  only 
assisted  and  encouraged  local  effort  which  was  supposed  to  be  the 
mainstay  of  the  system  of  support. 

2.  Schools  : 

(a)  First,  there  was  at  the  top  of  the  system  The  Grey  College 
for  boys  (the  origin  of  which  has  been  outlined  above)  and  the 
Eunice  Dames  Institute  for  girls,  both  at  Bloemfontein.  They  were 
the  institutions  for  Higher  Education  and  were  regulated  by 
separate  Committees  or  Curatoria.  The  Curatorium  of  the  Grey 
College  consisted  of  seven  members,  three  of  whom  were  nominated 
by  the  Volksraad  and  four  by  the  Dutch  Reformed  Synod,  while 
the  management  of  the  Dames  Institute  was  placed  under  a 
Curatorium  of  seven  members,  consisting  of  the  Resident  Minister 
of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  at  Bloemfontein  as  Chairman,  three 
members  nominated  by  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  Synod  and 
three  nominated  by  the  Volksraad.  The  work  of  these  Institutions 
was  both  Secondary  and  Higher.  All  the  other  schools  were 
expected  to  impart  sound  elementary  instruction,  but  not  to  go 
beyond  7th  standard  work,  except  in  cases  where  the  teacher  chose 
to  devote  special  time,  out  of  school  hours,  to  some  more  advanced 
pupils.  These  schools  were  classified  roughly  under  four  heads  : 
District,  Ward,  Itinerant,  and  Private  schools. 

(b)  District  Schools,  in  the  larger  towns  or  villages,  had  a  school 
building  and  a  teacher's  dwelling  provided  by  Government.  The 
Head  Master  of  such  a  school  was  required  to  hold  a  First  Class 
Teacher's  Certificate  of  the  Free  State,  or  an  equivalent  certificate 
of  some  other  country,  but  the  assistants  (male  or  female)  were 
required  only  to  hold  a  Second  Class  Teacher's  Diploma.  Both 
Dutch  and  English  had  to  be  thoroughly  taught  throughout  the 
school.  The  Head  Master  received  a  fixed  salary  of  £140  per  annum, 
and  a  free  house,  and  was  entitled  to  all  the  school  fees.  He  was 
expected  also  to  board  pupils  at  a  moderate  rate,  and  his  house 
was  built  with  a  view  to  this.    The  assistants'  salaries  were  paid 
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partly  by  Government  and  partly  by  the  Headmaster.  An  energetic 
and  successful  headmaster  of  such  a  school  might  enjoy  from  all 
sources  an  income  of  £500  or  £600  p.a. 

(c)  Ward  Schools,  in  the  smaller  villages,  or  fixed  country  schools. 
The  Government  provided  the  necessary  building  as  under  (6)  for 
the  school,  the  teacher,  and  a  certain  number  of  boarders,  but 
these  schools  were  generally  smaller  than  those  of  class  (b),  and  a 
teacher  holding  only  a  Second  Class  Certificate  might  be  appointed 
to  them.  Fixed  country  schools  were  usually  situated  on  a  farm, 
within  easy  distance  of  a  certain  number  of  farmers'  families,  and 
could,  if  circumstances  changed,  be  shifted  to  some  other  locality, 
but  this  rarely  happened.  The  teacher  of  this  class  of  schools  also 
received  a  fixed  minimum  salary,  a  free  house,  and  all  the  school 
fees.  Both  Dutch  and  English  had  to  be  taught. 

(d)  Itinerant  or  Peripatetic  (Rondgaande)  Schools. — These  were 
established  on  a  farm,  wherever  sufficient  and  suitable  accom- 
modation was  offered,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  children  could 
be  got  to  attend  regularly.  The  Government  paid  a  fixed  rent  for 
a  school-room  and  a  room  for  an  unmarried  teacher,  and  also  paid 
the  teacher  a  salary  of  £100  or  £120.  The  proprietor  on  whose  farm 
the  school  was  opened  was  bound  to  board  children  from  other 
farms  who  lived  too  far  away  to  come  to  school  daily  from  their 
homes.  He  also  had  to  board  the  teacher  at  a  reasonable  rate. 
The  school  fees  were  fixed  by  Government,  but  drawn  by  the  teacher, 
who  sometimes,  however,  agreed  to  accept  his  board  as  an  equivalent. 
The  teacher  was  expected  to  hold  a  Second  Class  Certificate, 
or  some  Certificate  of  equal  value.  Dutch  was  the  principal  language 
in  these  schools,  but  English  might  also  be  taught  to  more  advanced 
pupils.38    An  itinerant  school  was  conducted  for  a  term  of  six 

38  The  bilingual  question  which  was  always  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  educational 
authorities  crops  up  in  the  Free  State  also.  Nevertheless,  on  the  whole,  it 
might  be  said  that  the  Free  State  was  always  very  liberal  in  its  attitude  towards 
the  study  of  English,  and  for  that  reason  was  perhaps  the  most  bilingual 
of  the  South  African  States,  and  attained  that  bilingualism  in  its  educational 
system  sooner  than  any  of  the  other  South  African  States.  On  the  other 
hand,  complaints  were  often  made  in  the  Volksraad  that  Dutch  was  being 
neglected,  e.g.,  in  Volksraad  Minutes,  1885,  it  was  averred  that  even  the 
Concert  Program  of  the  Girls'  School  was  in  English  !  Compare  with  this  the 
opposite  point  of  view  expressed  by  Cloete  in  a  speech  in  the  Volksraad  in 
1898  : 

"  De  Hollandse  Taal  is  voldoende  beschermd  in  de  bestaande  wet, 
en  het  is  verkeerd  en  onbillyk  tegenover  vele  burghers  de  Engelsche 
Taal  in  de  scholen  minder  rechten  te  geven  dan  ze  nu  geniet.  De  handel 
van  de  Staat  wordt  uitsluitelyk  in  de  Engelsche  Taal  gedreven  en  door 
gebrek  aan  kennis  van  die  taal  zal  menig  kind  gedwarsboomd  zyn  in 
zyn  toekomstig  loopbaan,  ...  en  het  is  toch  wenschelyk  dat  beide  talen 
worden  onderwezen  zodat  kinderen  van  beide  rassen  de  scholen  kunnen 
bezoeken  en  daarin  tezamen  worden  opgevoed,  op  welke  wyze  rassehaat 
het  best  uitgeroeid  kan  worden."  (Cf.  the  same  point  of  view  in  the 
Transvaal,  pp.  231  and  273  above). 
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months.  After  that  time  application  might  be  made  to  continue 
the  school  on  the  same  farm  for  another  term  of  six  months.  If 
the  Superintendent  approved,  the  request  was  granted  ;  otherwise 
the  teacher  was  moved  to  another  farm  where  a  school  was  required, 
and  sometimes  a  number  of  his  former  pupils  went  with  him. 

(e)  Private  Schools. — These  might  apply  for  Government  aid 
under  certain  conditions.  They  must  be  situated  on  a  farm  not 
too  near  a  Government  school ;  they  must  be  examined  and 
reported  on  by  some  person  appointed  thereunto  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Education  (often  this  was  the  minister  of  the  nearest 
Dutch  Reformed  Church)  and  regular  instruction  according  to 
the  standards  must  be  given  for  at  least  six  months  previous  to 
the  examination.  Government  aid  took  the  form  of  a  capitation 
grant,  the  amount  of  which  depended  on  whether  or  not  the  teacher 
held  a  certificate,  and  on  the  standard  which  the  child  passed. 
The  grant  was  equally  divided  between  the  teacher  and  the  owner 
of  the  school.  A  minimum  number  of  pupils  was  fixed,  and  it  was 
also  required  that  the  teacher  should  bear  a  good  character,  and  be- 
a  member  of  some  Protestant  Church.39  As  for  the  two  latter 
conditions,  they  applied  equally  to  all  Government-aided  teachers 
in  the  Free  State. 

Besides  the  schools  falling  under  the  above  categories,  there 
also  gradually  came  into  existence  a  certain  number  of  schools  for 
children  in  railway  and  mining  camps,  poor  schools,  an  artiilerj7 
school  for  young  men  serving  their  time  in  the  Free  State  Artillery, 
who  had  not  had  much  schooling  previously,  and  a  very  promising 
industrial  school.40  Government  teachers  whose  schools  gave 
satisfaction,  were  entitled  to  a  bonus,,  not  exceeding  £25  per 
annum. 

3.  School  Committees  : 

These  were  of  two  kinds,  namely  :  District  School  Committees 
and  Ward  School  Committees.  They  always  consisted  of  five 
members,  two  of  whom  were  recommended  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Education  and  appointed  by  the  President,  while  the  other  three 
were  chosen  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  who  were  entitled 
to  a  vote.41     The  committees  were  appointed  for  three  years, 

3:1  Cf.,  however,  Ord.  No.  4,  1880,  which  maintained  that  the  confession 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  shall  not  be  a  hindrance  for  a  man  to  hold  an 
office  in  the  Orange  Free  State. 

40  In  1895  Volksraad  Session  a  strong  plea  was  made  for  Agricultural 
Training,  reference  being  made  to  the  U.S.A.  as  an  example  of  the  benefits 
derived  from  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  about  Agriculture  amongst 
the  common  farmers. 

41  Note  that  the  citizens  voted  and  not  the  parents  as  in  the  other  parts 
of  South  Africa. 
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but  any  member,  neglecting  to  attend  two  consecutive  meetings, 
without  giving  sufficient  reasons  for  his  absence  in  writing,  ceased 
ipso'  facto  to  be  a  member  of  such  a  Committee.  The  District 
Committees  met  once  a  month,  the  others  once  in  three  months. 
They  had  to  inspect  the  school  at  least  four  times  a  year.42  The 
District  School  Committees  also  prepared  advertisements  for 
teachers,  etc.,  and  submitted  these  to  the  Superintendent  for 
approval  prior  to  placing  them  in  the  newspapers.  Teachers  were 
selected  by  the  school  committees  and  appointed  by  the  President 
on  recommendation  of  the  Superintendent  who  had  to  certify  that 
their  qualifications  were  sufficient  and  adequate.  They  selected 
places  convenient  for  opening  a  school ;  and  finally  they  had  to 
see  that  the  school  books  and  school  materials  prescribed  by  the 
Superintendent  were  procured  for  the  schools  under  their  super- 
vision. 

At  the  head  of  all  the  schools  and  school  committees  in  the  State 
stood  the  Superintendent  of  Education.  Before  1891  he  was  known 
■as  the  Inspector  of  Schools.  He  always  delivered  his  report  to  the 
Volksraad  in  person,  and  answered  questions  asked  by  the  members, 
a  practice  which  was  unique  in  South  Africa.  It  was  only  after 
1896  that  the  first  Inspector  was  appointed  to  assist  him.  Towards 
the  end  of  his  regime  he  had  two  inspectors  and  a  staff  of  clerks 
to  assist  him. 

4.  Inspection  and  Standards  : 

Every  school  receiving  Government  grants  was  inspected  at  - 
least  once  a  year,  and  these  annual  inspections  were  conducted 
on  the  lines  of  the  seven  Standards  fixed  by  the  Department. 
Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  Bible  history,  geography  and 
general  history  were  the  main  subjects.  Some  of  these  were  taught 
through  Dutch,  others  through  English  medium.  In  Standard 
VII.  a  little  literature  and  science  was  added.  French,  German,  or 
Lathi  and  mathematics  were  optional,  whereas  sewing  and  drawing 
were  gradually  made  compulsory,  and  woodwork  (Slojd)  was  taught 
as  a  special  subject  in  some  of  the  schools.  A  special  grant  of  2s.  Qd. 
was  made  to  the  teacher  for  each  pupil  who  passed  in  either  sewing, 
drawing,  gymnastics  or  woodwork.  So  long  as  the  classes  remained 
small,  individual  inspection  was  the  rule,  and  it  produced  excellent 
results,  but  the  Superintendent  was  fully  aware  of  the  necessity 
of  modifying  this  system  as  the  schools  grew  larger  and  more  numer- 
ous, and  he  steadily  set  his  face  against  any  kind  of  teaching 
that  aimed  merely  at  drilling  for  an  examination. 


42  These  did  not  take  the  place  of  the  annual  inspection  by  the  Inspector. 
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5.  Examinations  : 

An  Examining  body  for  all  public  examinations  in  the  Free  State 
was  constituted  at  Bloemfontein,  consisting  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Education,  the  Rector  of  the  Grey  College,  and  other  official 
members,  including  for  certain  examinations  falling  under  their 
department,  the  Chief  Justice,  and  the  Surveyor  General  of  the 
State. 

•  Examinations  for  the  purpose  of  granting  Teachers'  Certificates 
of  the  first  and  second  class  were  held  in  January  and  July  of 
each  year,  and  included  drawing  and  sewing  (for  ladies)  as  optional 
subjects. 

A  competitive  school  examination,  open  under  certain  restric- 
tions to  all  schools  in  the  Free  State,  was  held  once  a  year,  and  the 
three  candidates  (boys  or  girls)  who  obtained  the  highest  marks 
were  awarded  bursaries  of  £50  each  per  annum,  for  two  and  a  half 
years,  on  condition  that  the  bursar  continued  his  or  her  education 
at  a  school  approved  of  by  the  Superintendent,  during  the  time 
for  which  the  money  was  granted. 

The  Pupil  Teacher  system  involved  an  apprenticeship  lasting 
three  years,  with  grants  of  £15,  £25  and  £60  respectively  ;  and 
in  1899  a  small  beginning  was  made  with  a  Normal  Training  College 
in  Bloemfontein.    The  war,  however,  soon  swept  this  away. 

6.  Compulsory  Education  : 

As  a  result  of  the  investigations  of  the  special  Education  Commis- 
sion of  1891,  many  facts  were  brought  to  light  showing  the  unsatis- 
factory conditions  of  education  in  the  country  districts.  Over 
5.000  children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  14  years  could  not  read 
or  write,  and  many  parents  were  in  total  ignorance  of  the  facilities 
for  education  that  the  Government  was  providing.  It  was,  therefore 
decided  to  ascertain,  by  means  of  questionnaires  sent  to  ministers 
of  religion  and  teachers,  whether  compulsory  education  would  be 
a  desirable  as  well  as  a  practical  thing.  Only  88  of  the  155  replies 
that  were  received  were  in  favour  of  compulsory  education.  The 
Commission  therefore  decided  to  have  an  optional  system  of  com- 
pulsory education,  which  meant  that  those  districts  that  wanted 
it  might  adopt  it.  Some  very  interesting  speeches  were  made  in 
the  Volksraad  Sessions  of  the  next  few  years  on  the  respective 
rights  of  parents  and  of  the  State  involved  in  this  matter  of  com- 
pulsory education.43   It  was  calculated  that  to  put  all  the  13,800 

43  E.g.,  In  the  Volksraad  Session  of  30  May,  1893,  the  following  views 
were  expressed  : 

"  children  belong  not  only  to  the  parents  but  also  to  the  State,  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  the  education  when  the  parents 
cannot  or  will  not  provide  it  themselves  .... 
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children  that  ought  to  be  in  school  under  instruction  would  cost 
the  State  at  the  rate  of  £15  to  £17  per  burgher  in  a  year,  which  would 
have  been  too  burdensome.  Reference  was  made  to  the  success 
with  which  compulsory  education  had  been  maintained  for  so  many 
years  in  Holland  and  Germany,  and  shortly  previously  in  England. 
In  Scotland  it  had  worked  well  for  over  200  years. 

At  length  in  1895  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  Superintendent, 
strongly  backed  by  the  Dutch  Reformed  Synod  then  in  session, 
a  modified  form  of  compulsory  education  was  adopted  by  the  Volks- 
raad,  making  it  binding  on  every  white  child  living  at  a  distance 
of  not  more  than  two  miles  from  a  Government  School,  and  being 
between  10  and  16  years  of  age,44  either  to  attend  such  a  school  for 
one  or  two  consecutive  years,  or  to  pass  a  simple  examination  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  Bible  history  (unless  the  parents 
objected),  and  history  and  geography  of  the  Free  State.  In  the 
case  of  poor  children,  no  school  fees  were  required,  and  if  necessary 
they  were  provided  with  clothing  at  the  expense  of  the  Government. 
Parents  not  complying  with  this  law  were  to  be  fined  or  otherwise 
punished. 

Extent  of  the  System  : 

Such,  in  brief  outline,  was  the  system  of  education  in  the 
Orange  Free  State  as  it  grew  from  1874-1899. 

In  1874  there  were  in  the  whole  Free  State  only  10  Government 
schools,  with  12  teachers  and  348  pupils  costing  about  £4,000  to 
the  State. 

In  1S98  the  number  of  Government  Schools  was  199,  with  293 
teachers  (exclusive  of  pupil  teachers)  and  8,157  pupils  at  a  cost  of 
£54  530  (exclusive  of  expenditure  on  buildings)  to  the  State. 

Besides  these,  there  were  42  private  schools  with  753  pupils  that 
received  Government  aid  to  the  amount  of  £1  2s.  3d.  per  pupil 
per  annum. 

"  A  father  who  cannot  give  his  child  an  education  must  be  assisted, 
and  he  who  does  not  want  to  do  so  must  be  compelled." 

C.  W.  v.  d.  Post,  who  was  one  of  the  most  ardent  protagonists  for  Com- 
pulsory Education  said  in  a  speech  on  15  Jan.,  1894  : 

"  Compulsory  Education  does  not  detract  from  freedom  of  the  citizen 
at  all.  In  the  Cape  Colony  efforts  are  being  made  to  introduce  com- 
pulsory education.  The  nations  are  progressing  and  education  must 
keep  abreast  with  the  times.  The  Volksraad  must  make  Education 
compulsory  in  order  to  protect  the  State  itself." 

44  Act  No.  14  of  1895  placed  the  age  limits  as  between  14  and  16  years  of 
age.  This  was  changed  to  10  and  16  years  respectively  by  an  amendment 
in  1897.  The  Orange  Free  State  was  the  first  of  the  South  African  States 
to  have  a  Compulsory  Education  Law. 
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In  the  next  year  the  Boer  War  broke  out  and  the  whole  system 
collapsed.  The  following  table  will  indicate  the  extent  of  the  system 
during  the  last  year  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

Orange  Free  State. 

Table  showing  the  number  of  Government  schools  open  in  1898, 
with  teachers  employed  in  these  schools,  and  the  average  cost  per 
child  based  on  Government  Grants  and  Fees  collected  during 
the  year. 


Class  of  School. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

No.  of 

Tea- 
chers. 

Atten- 
dance. 

Govt. 
Grants 

for 
Salaries. 

Fees 
Col- 
lected. 

Cost 
per 
Pupil 
(Staff). 

High  Schools 

2 

23 

345 

£4,890 

£2,983 

£22  16 

District  (Town) 

Schools  (includ- 

ing Elera.  Schools 

V 

at  Bloemf  ontein) 

19 

81 

2,338 

8,730 

5,674 

6  3 

Village  Ward 

Schools 

21 

52 

1,688 

5,746 

3,358 

5  7 

Fixed  Ward  Schools 

11 

13 

386 

1,367 

484 

4  15 

Peripatetic  (Farm) 

Schools 

144 

144 

3,400 

14,467 

3,942 

5  8 

Total 

199 

313 

8,157 

£35,202 

£16,443 

£6  7 

SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Under  the  wise  administration  of  President  Brand  the  O.F.S. 
began  to  gain  a  certain  amount  of  political  stability  that  augured 
well  for  the  promotion  of  the  educational  schemes  of  the  new 
Chief  Inspector,  Rev.  Brebner.  On  his  arrival,  he  found  that 
education  stood  at  a  very  low  ebb  especially  in  the  country  districts  ; 
and  he  did  everything  in  his  power  to  awaken  among  the  inhabi- 
tants an  enthusiasm  for  united  effort  to  improve  their  schools. 

Scarcity  of  money,  inadequacy  of  the  teaching  profession,  the 
absence  of  any  departmental  assistance,  sparseness  of  the  population 
and  the  narrowness  of  their  views — even  in  the  Volksraad —  with 
regard  to  education — all  helped  to  make  the  task  of  Brebner 
a  very  difficult  one.  A  new  Education  Ordinance  (No.  1  of  1874), 
was  passed  which  embodied  most  of  the  previous  educational 
regulations  and  also  added  a  few  new  features.  A  summary  of 
all  the  chief  educational  enactments  up  to  the  time  of  the  Boer 
War  will  be  found  on  p.  367  above. 
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DIAGRAM  23. 

Orange  Free  State. 

Cost  of  Education  compabed  with  the  Number  of  Pupils  in  School 

(1870-1900). 
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A  plan  of  training  teachers  by  the  Pupil  Teacher  system  was 
started.  The  State  set  aside  certain  funds  for  the  creation  of 
an  "  Educatie  Fonds,"  which  ran  to  a  capital  of  about  £200,000 
in  1880.  The  System  of  Schools  developed  by  Brebner  may  be 
summarised  as  follows  :  (a)  The  institutions  of  Secondary  and 
Higher  Education  at  Bloemfontein  :  The  Grey  College  for  Boys 
and  the  Eunice  Institute  for  Girls  ;  (b)  District  Schools  in  the  larger 
towns  and  villages  ;  (c)  Ward  schools,  or  fixed  country  schools 
in  the  smaller  villages  ;  (d)  Itinerant  or  Peripatetic  schools  which 
provided  for  the  needs  of  those  children  that  lived  in  the  wide, 
sparsely  populated  areas  ;  (e)  and  lastly  there  was  a  number  of 
private  schools  which  also  received  grants  from  the  State  if  they 
fulfilled  certan  conditions. 

School  Committees  were  of  two  kinds  :  District  and  Ward  School 
Committees,  of  whom  the  former  had  the  greater  powers,  viz.  : 
to  found  schools,  select  the  teacher,  etc.  At  the  head  of  the  system 
was  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools  who  was  known  as  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Education  after  1891.  It  was  only  during  the  last  three 
years  of  his  superintendency  that  Brebner  received  any  assistance 
with  the  inspection  of  schools. 

The  Superintendent  fixed  the  requirements  for  the  school  stan- 
dards from  I.  to  VII.,  and  examined  the  pupils  individually  for 
promotion  every  year.  There  was,  besides  a  competitive  school 
examination,  also  an  examination  conducted  by  a  special  committee 
for  granting  teaching  certificates. 

The  O.F.S.  was  the  first  of  the  South  African  States  that  awoke 
to  the  necessity  of  Compulsory  Education.  After  several  preliminary 
efforts  in  this  direction,  the  Superintendent  succeeded  in  getting 
a  law  on  the  statute  book  to  that  effect,  viz.:  Act  No.  14,  1895. 

The  accompanying  graph  will  indicate  the  steady  growth  of  the 
system  under  the  devoted  care  of  Dr.  Brebner  until  the  war  put 
an  end  to  it.  What  happened  to  the  Free  State  education  during 
the  war,  and  the  few  years  of  adjustment  that  followed  it  has 
been  told  in  Chapters  XIV.  and  XV.  above  in  connection  with 
Transvaal  education. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

EDUCATION  CONTROL  UNDER  RESPONSIBLE  GOVERN- 
MENT IN  THE  ORANGE  FREE  STATE. 

The  Difficulties  of  post-war  Adjustment : 

In  the  Chapter  on  the  Transvaal  we  dealt  simultaneously  with 
the  following  :  the  conditions  of  education  in  the  Orange  Free 
State  and  the  Transvaal  during  the  Boer  War,  the  rise  of  the  C.N.O. 
schools,  and  the  subsequent  struggle  for  local  control  under  the 
Crown  Colony  period. 

As  in  the  Transvaal  the  difficulties  at  the  beginning  were  great. 
There  were  first  the  exceptional  circumstances  that  prevailed 
in  the  concentration  camps  ;  there  was  afterwards  the  problem 
of  following  a  repatriated  people  to  their  old  homes  in  a  devastated 
country  ;  there  were  the  difficulties  of  dealing  with  parents  whose 
feelings  had  been  embittered  by  a  protracted  war  ;  there  was  the 
want  of  machinery  for  conferring  with  them  through  their  repre- 
sentatives during  the  period  of  transition  from  martial  law  to  civil 
institutions  ;  and  there  were  also  the  prejudices  against  any 
change  from  the  old  system  on  the  part  of  a  people  who  had  governed 
themselves  well  in  the  past  and  disliked  the  innovations  introduced 
by  the  representatives  of  a  country  against  which  they  had  recently 
been  in  arms.  Added  to  all  these  exceptional  conditions  were  those 
difficulties  of  religion,  of  language  and  of  administration  through 
local  committees  which  in  all  countries  have  at  some  time  or  other 
been  the  cause  of  discord.1 

At  the  same  time  we  find  the  Director  of  Education, 
Mr.  Hugh  Gunn,  after  outlining  these  difficulties,  admitting  that  : 
"  It  is  indeed  doubtful  if  any  people  under  similar  circumstances 
would  have  taken  a  more  generous  and  liberal  view  of  the  difficulties 
under  which  our  officials  had  to  work." 

The  Granting  of  Local  Control  and  Responsibility  : 

In  the  Chapter  on  the  Transvaal  we  saw  also  how  unacceptable 
to  the  people  was  the  "  Code  of  Regulations  of  1903  "  with  its  pro- 
visions for  local  control  and  for  Dutch  teaching.  In  1905  an 
attempt  was  made,  to  reach  a  compromise  in  these  matters.  A 
Conference  was  held  in  March  of  that  year  between  the  Govern- 
ment authorities  and  representatives  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church 


i  O.F.S.  Director  of  Education's  Report,  1907. 
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and  other  sections  of  the  people.2  After  prolonged  and  delicate 
negotiations  on  the  basis  of  the  resolutions  arrived  at  in  this 
conference,  an  amalgamation  was  effected  between  the  C.N.O.  and 
the  Government  schools.3 

Ordinance  No.  29  of  1905  : 

The  results  of  this  conference  were  embodied  in  a  new  Educa- 
tion Ordinance  which  continued  in  force  for  three  years.4  According 
to  its  provisions  the  Colony  was  divided  into  26  districts,  the  school 
area  coinciding  generally  with  the  Magisterial  area.  School  Com- 
mittees5 were  appointed  to  take  charge  of  education  in  each  dis- 
trict. They  consisted  of  either  five,  seven  or  nine  members,  the 
bare  majority  of  the  members  of  each  Committee  (i.e.,  three,  four 
or  five  as  the  case  may  be)  being  elected  by  tax  payers,6  and  the 
minority  nominated  by  the  Governor.  These  Committees  had 
the  right  of  appointing  sub-committees  for  parts  of  the  district, 
and  might  delegate  to  these  sub -committees  all  their  powers  with 
the  exception  of  the  nomination  of  teachers.  In  this  respect  also 
the  practice  differed  from  that  in  vogue  at  the  Cape  and  in  the 
Transvaal,  where  the  Committee  in  charge  of  the  single  school  had 
the  right  to  make  its  initial  choice  out  of  the  list  of  applicants. 
In  the  Free  State  the  procedure  was  roughly  as  follows  :  the  Com- 
mittee applied  to  the  Director  for  the  names  of  available  persons 
who  were  entered  in  a  register  of  teachers,  or  it  might  advertise 
the  vacant  post  through  the  Department,  in  which  case  the  De- 
partment could  eliminate  any  undesirables  from  the  list  of  appli- 
cants. The  Committee  then  made  the  necessary  nominations  and 
submitted  same  to  the  Department  for  approval,  and  for  confirma- 


2  Amongst  these  were  included  Generals  J.  B.  M.  Hertzog,  and  C.  R.  de 
Wet  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Wessels,  all  three  of  whom  subsequently  became  Ministers 
under  Responsible  Government. 

3  With  the  exception  of  three  C.N.O.  Schools  which  came  in  later. 

4  At  the  end  of  this  period,  Hugh  Gram,  the  Director  of  Education,  testified 
"  to  the  scrupulous  manner  in  which  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  adhered  to 
the  spirit  as  well  as  to  the  letter  of  the  Agreement,  and  to  the  sympathetic 
assistance  which  it  rendered  to  the  Department  throughout  this  period." 

5  Note  the  difference  of  terminology  used  in  the  O.F.S.  and  in  the  other  Pro- 
vinces. In  the  Cape  and  in  the  Transvaal  these  governing  bodies  over  large 
districts  like  these  were  called  School  Boards,  and  the  bodies  over  single 
schools  were  called  School  Committees.  Here  the  latter  are  called  sub- 
committees. 

Note  also  the  fact  that  in  the  other  two  Provinces  (Cape  and  Transvaal) 
these  school  committees  in  control  of  a  single  school  were  elected  by  the 
parents  and  not  appointed  by  the  District  School  Board.  The  converse 
has  often  been  proposed  in  South  Africa,  but  never  accepted,  viz.,  that  the 
members  of  the  local  school  committees  elect  the  District  School  Boards . 

6  These  consisted  of  (a)  Voters  for  municipalities,  (b)  Possessors  of  farms, 
(c)  Everyone  who  paid  the  school  poll-tax. 
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tion  by  the  Governor.  No  teacher  could  be  dismissed  except  by 
the  Director  of  Education,  and  such  dismissal  must  be  confirmed 
by  the  Governor. 

These  Committees  had  the  right  of  fixing  the  centres  for  new 
schools  in  their  district,  and  of  practically  making  all  arrange- 
ments in  connection  with  their  establishment.  Any  limitations 
or  restrictions  that  were  placed  on  their  powers,  except  those 
which  affected  the  position  and  status  of  the  teacher,  were  due  to 
financial  reasons. 

All  primary  education  was  free,  and  the  Government  assumed 
the  financial  responsibility  for  the  schools.  Yet  in  return  for 
their  extended  powers  these  local  bodies  were  to  undertake  a 
certain  amount  of  the  financial  responsibility.  They  had  to  make 
a  local  contribution  of  at  least  one-sixth  of  the  total  cost  of  educa- 
tion, the  exact  proportion  being  fixed  by  the  Central  Authority. 
They  were  free  to  raise  the  money  in  any  manner  they  pleased, 
except  by  fees  ;  and  if  they  failed  to  reach  the  required  sum, 
the  Government  could  impose  a  poll  tax  of  10s.  upon  each  male 
over  21  years.  The  Government  might  also  supplement  increased 
local  contributions.  The  School  Committees  would  have  control 
•of  such  funds  under  conditions  specified  by  the  department.  The 
salaries  of  teachers  were,  however,  paid  directly  by  the  educa- 
tion department  through  the  Resident  Magistrate. 

Education  was  made  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  10  and  16 
for  children  who  lived  within  a  two-mile  radius  from  a  school, 
and  Avho  were  not  engaged  in  regular  occupation  after  the  passing 
of  the  fourth  standard.  The  School  Committees  were  responsible 
for  the  enforcement  of  this  regulation  within  their  allotted  dis- 
tricts.7 

The  provisions  regarding  language  instruction  (sections  53  and 
54)  were  that  the  medium  of  instruction  was  to  be  English,  but 
that  the  time  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Dutch  language  should 
be  the  same  as  that  devoted  to  the  study  of  English  as  a  language. 
Instruction  in  the  Dutch  language  was  to  be  given  only  at  the 
express  request  of  the  parent.s    The  limitation  "  for  three  hours  a 


1  This  measure  for  compulsory  education  was,  of  course,  merely  an  ex- 
tension of  the  principle  that  had  been  in  vogue  in  the  Free  State  since  1895. 
The  Free  State  was  more  logical  in  its  system  than  the  Cape  Colony  and 
Natal  by  making  Free  Education  a  sine  qua  non  for  Compulsory  Education. 
These  Provinces  made  education  compulsory  and  at  the  same  time  fee -paying. 

s  Though  the  conditions  of  the  Agreement  were  clearly  stated,  Gen.  Hertzog , 
one  of  the  signatories  to  that  Agreement,  stated  in  a  public  speech  in  Novem- 
ber, 1905,  that  he  understood  them  to  mean  that  Dutch  would  be  taught  to 
every  child  unless  the  contrary  were  asked, — which  is  the  converse  of  the 
above  provision. 
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week  "  in  the  language  clause  of  the  previous  Ordinance  was, 
therefore  clone  away  with. 

The  question  of  Religious  Education  was  deferred  for  considera- 
tion by  a  special  conference  to  consist  of  accredited  representa- 
tives of  the  various  churches.  This  conference  took  place  in 
June  of  the  same  year,  and  was  attended  by  a  delegate  from  practi- 
cally every  denomination  (except  the  Gereformeerde  Kerk).  An 
agreement  was  arrived  at  and  embodied  in  the  Educational  Ordi- 
nance. Broadly  speaking  it  provided  a  Conscience  Clause  for 
parents  and  for  teachers.  Bible  History  was  to  be  taught  by  the 
ordinary  school  staff,  immediately  before  or  after  the  school  day, 
and  provision  was  made  for  "  Right  of  Entry  "  on  one  day  of  the 
week  subject  to  certain  conditions. 

Education  under  Responsible  Government. 

The  Hertzog  School  Act,  1908  : 

In  1907  the  Orange  River  Colony  passed  from  the  status  of  a 
Crown  Colony  to  that  of  Responsible  Government.  General 
Hertzog,  the  Attorney-General,  who  was  appointed  Minister  in 
charge  of  Education,  at  the  first  meeting  of  Parliament  introduced 
a  Bill  to  provide  for  the  better  administration  and  control  of  educa- 
tion, which  was  passed  after  much  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Constitutional  Party.    The  chief  features  of  this  Act  were  : 

(a)  The  establishment  of  an  Education  Department. 

(6)  Compulsory  Education  of  children  between   7  and  16, 

and  a  re-introduction  of  school  fees  instead  of  the  Poll 

Tax. 

(c)  Equal  treatment  of  the  English  and  Dutch  languages. 

(d)  Instruction  in  Bible  History  up  to  Standard  VI. 

(e)  Change  in  the  method  of  electing  School  Committees. 

School  Fees. — The  re-introduction  of  School  Fees  was  certainly  a 
retrograde  step,  since  the  little  revenue  (about  £6,500)  that  it 
brought  in  was  not  worth  the  friction  between  the  School  Boards 
and  the  School  Committees.  The  former  had  to  collect  the  fees 
while  the  latter  had  to  decide  who  were  to  be  exempt  and  who  not. 
This  often  involved  a  great  deal  of  arbitrary  discrimination  that 
did  not  always  satisfy  the  people. 

Local  Bodies. — This  Act  reversed  the  old  method  of  appointing 
members  of  the  School  Committees.  Formerly  these  district 
bodies  were  first  constituted  (the  bare  majority  elected  and  the 
rest  appointed  centrally),  and  then  they  nominated  the  sub-com- 
mittees for  the  individual  schools.    Now,  the  individual  town 
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schools  each  had  a  committee  elected  by  the  parents  and  these 
Committees  were  grouped  so  as  to  elect  five  out  of  nine  of  the 
members  of  each  district  board.  These  Boards  were  almost  identical 
in  powers  and  jurisdiction  with  the  former  District  School  Com- 
mittees. 

Language. — The  language  provisions  comprised  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Act  and  went  into  great  detail.  They  may  be 
summarised  as  follows  : — 9 

(a)  With  regard  to  Medium  : 

"  Up  to  and  including  Standard  IV.  ever}'-  child  must  be  taught 
through  the  medium  of  the  language  which  it  speaks  and  under- 
stands best,  but  at  the  same  time  the  second  language  must  be 
gradually  introduced  and  resorted  to  as  a  subsidiary  medium  of 
instruction  and  its  use  increased  as  the  child  progresses.  In 
classes  including  both  English-speaking  and  Dutch-speaking 
children  both  languages  have  to  be  used  as  equal  mediums  as  far 
as  possible,  and  the  teacher  is,  accordingly,  required  to  pass  freely 
from  one  medium  to  the  other  in  teaching  his  class.  The  law 
provides  that  from  Standard  V.  onwards  at  least  three  principal 
subjects  in  each  standard  must  be  taught  through  English  and 
three  through  Dutch,  and  in  the  teaching  of  any  principal  subject 
the  language  which  is  not  used  as  the  medium  has,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  be  used  as  an  additional  medium. 

During  the  first  three  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  the 
Director  of  Education  has  the  right  to  grant  exemption  to  pupils, 
in  classes  above  Standard  IV.  from  the  one  or  the  other  medium 
and  after  that  period  he  may  grant  such  exemption  for  certain 
specified  reasons. 

(b)  As  regards  Language  Study  : 

In  and  after  Standard  IV.  both  English  and  Dutch  have  to  be 
taught  as  languages  to  each  child,  but  under  certain  specified  con- 
ditions10, exception  from  the  one  or  the  other  language  may  be 
obtained.  Below  Standard  IV.  the  study  of  the  second  language 
is  optional." 

These  regulations  caused  considerable  dissatisfaction  and  protest 
throughout  the  country.  The  reasons  were  various.  In  the 
first  place,  there  was  a  section  of  the  people  (especially  among 
the  English)  who  considered  it  an  encroachment  on  the  liberty  of 
the  individual  to  have  their  children  compelled  by  the  State  to 
learn  the  second  language.  It  had  to  be  left  to  the  choice  of  the 
parents.    Next  there  was  a  considerable  number  of  unihngual 

9  Director  of  Education  in  The  Language  Question  in  the  O.R.C.,  1902-1910, 
p.  60. 

10  E.g.,  Temporary  residence  in  South  Africa. 
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(English)  teachers11  and  also  inspectors  who  felt  that  the  security 
of  their  position  was  threatened  by  the  increasing  insistence  on 
the  appointment  of  bilingual  teachers.12    Lastly,  the  language 
clauses  were  so  intricate  that  they  were  liable  to  different  inter- 
pretations by  different  people, — the  officials,  inspectors  and  princi- 
pals who  had  to  carry  the  law  into  effect.    In  this  lack  of  clarity 
on  the  part  of  the  law  lay,  in  our  opinion,  the  chief  cause  of  the 
trouble  that  ensued.    The  department  was  showered  with  all 
sorts  of  questions, — so  much  so  that  it  was  forced  to  issue  Explana- 
tory Circulars  on  three  successive  occasions  (11  February  and  12 
March  and  1  June,  1909).    Conferences  were  held  with  the  Minister, 
but  these  proved  a  dubious  success.    It  was  also  found  necessary 
to  appoint  an  Organising  Inspector  (Dr.  G.  Knothe)  whose  duty 
it  was  to  explain  by  lectures  and  demonstration  lessons  the  pur- 
port and  intention  of  the  Act.    Most  of  the  misinterpretations 
took  place  in  the  case  of  the  large  majority  of  town  schools  where 
English- speaking  and  Dutch-speaking  children  attended  the  same 
school.    Sometimes  a  mixture  of  the  two  languages  were  used  as 
medium,  sometimes  half  of  the  lesson  was  given  through  one 
medium  and  half  through  the  other  medium,  and  at  other  times 
the  whole  lesson  was  repeated  in  the  other  language.13    The  lack 
of  facilities  at  the  disposal  of  the  Department,  especially  as  regards 
a  completely  bilingual  teaching  force,  made  a  strict  application 
of  the  law  a  practical  impossibility,  and  severely  taxed  the  ingenuity 
of  the  administrative  force  to  prevent  friction  -with  the  parents 
on  the  one  hand  and  with  an  inflexible  Minister  of  Education  on  the 
other.    Three  school  inspectors  who'  had,  it  was  thought,  in- 
tentionally given  a  wrong  interpretation  of  the  Act  were  sum- 
marily dismissed  by  General  Hertzog.14    The  Director,  owing  to 

11  Among  the  800  teachers  in  service  there  were  in  the  O.R.C.  about  200 
who  had  been  imported  from  Great  Britain  during  the  Boer  War  and  im- 
mediately after. 

12  To  obtain  the  certificate  qualifying  for  permanent  posts  it  was  necessary 
to  pass  an  examination  in  every  subject,  half  of  the  questions  of  which  in 
each  paper — with  the  exception  of  the  Dutch  and  English  language  papers — 
were  to  be  set  in  English  and  half  in  Dutch  (sic),  and  every  question  had  to 
be  answered  in  the  language  in  which  it  was  set.  This  meant  to  all  practical 
purposes  the  exclusion  of  all  British  born  teachers,  who,  with  a  few  exceptions 
seldom  managed  to  gain  more  than  a  bowing  acquaintance  with  the  Dutch 
language. 

13  Many  other  impedagogical  and  absurd  alternatives  were  resorted  to, 
e.g.,  The  Circular  of  11  Feb.  stated  that  "  the  relative  amount  of  time  to  be 
devoted  to  the  one  or  the  other  medium  is  to  depend  more  or  less  upon  the 
number  of  children  in  the  class  whose  mother-tongue  is  the  one  or  the  other 
language."  This  led  some  inspectors  and  teachers  to  a  mathematical  appor- 
tionment of  time  between  English  and  Dutch  according  to  the  number  of 
Dutch  speaking  and  English  speaking  children  in  the  class  ! 

14  These  inspectors  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  received  the  verdict 
in  their  favour.  General  Hertzog  had  to  pay  damages,  yet  he  received  the 
support  of  the  Dutch-speaking  people  in  this  action. 
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misunderstanding  certain  views  expressed  by  the  Minister  during 
an  interview,  had  failed  to  convey  certain  wishes  of  the  latter  to 
a  meeting  of  delegates,  and  thereby  incurred  General  Hertzog's 
displeasure, — so  much  so  that  the  Director  thought  it  better  to 
tender  his  resignation15  than  to  continue  to  work  under  a  Minister 
with  whose  views  he  was  not  in  sympathy. 

The  Classification  of  Schools  and  Teachers  Act,  1910  : 

This  Act  may  be  regarded  as  a  complement  of  the  School  Act 
of  1908.  According  to  it  "a  distinct  line  of  demarcation  was 
drawn  between  the  different  types  of  schools."  The  Schools  were 
classified  according  to  their  f mictions  into  (a)  kindergarten,  (6) 
primary  and  (c)  secondary  schools.16 

Rules  to  be  observed  by  Inspectors  were  clearly  laid  down. 

Four  Classes  of  Teachers'  Certificates  were  instituted,  viz., 
Third  Class,  Second  Class,  First  Class  and  Kindergarten  Profes- 
sional with  corresponding  examinations.  A  chair  of  Pedagogy 
was  established  in  connection  with  the  Grey  University  College 
(the  first  of  its  kind  in  South  Africa)  for  the  training  of  Secondary 
Teachers.  The  qualifications  and  functions  of  Principals  and 
Vice-Principals  were  clearly  defined.  A  Council  of  Examiners 
was  instituted,  whose  duty  it  was  to  conduct  the  various  teachers' 
examinations,  and  to  inquire  into  and  to  compare  the  certificates 
of  every  teacher  already  appointed  or  thereafter  appointed  with 
the  requirements  of  the  above-mentioned  First,  Second  and  Third 
Class  Certificates.  A  Scale  of  Salaries  and  Gratuities  based  on  the 
qualifications  of  teachers  was  also  adopted. 

Section  62  dealing  with  the  Language  Medium  of  the  Examina- 
tions was  the  cause  of  another  storm  of  protest  on  the  part  of  the 
English  teachers.    It  was  required  that  : — 

"  all  examinations  in  English  and  in  Dutch  as  languages  shall 
be  conducted  exclusively  in  the  language  which  is  the  subject 
of  the  examination.  In  all  other  subjects  the  questions  of 
each  paper  shall  be  set  in  both  English  and  Dutch,  and  the 

15  The  Minister  vindicated  himself  before  Parliament  with  regard  to  the 
resignation.  The  Director,  however,  did  not  consider  his  (Gen.  Hertzog's) 
presentation  of  the  facts  a  fair  one,  since  several  important  documents  had 
been  withheld  from  the  "  Correspondence  and  Minutes  between  the  Attorney- 
General  and  the  Director  of  Education  "  that  was  laid  before  the  House. 
He,  therefore,  published  an  account  of  the  differences  between  him  and  the 
Minister  with  regard  to  the  whole  affair  :  The  Language  Question  in  the 
O.R.C.,  Joh'burg,  1910. 

16  These  gave  three  distinct  courses  :  {a)  Classical,  (b)  Modern  and  (c) 
General. 
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candidates  shall  have  the  right  to  answer  such  paper  either 
for  the  one  half  of  the  questions  in  English  and  the  other 
half  in  Dutch,  or  exclusively  in  the  one  or  other  of  the  said 
languages  ;  provided  that  in  the  latter  case  such  candidate 
shall  by  a  supplementary  examination  (to  be  determined  by  the 
Council  of  Examiners)  prove  that  he  is  able  to  give  through  the 
medium  of  the  other  langiiage  the  necessary  instruction  in  the 
subject  of  every  paper  answered  exclusively  in  the  one  lan- 
guage." 

The  Council  of  Examiners11  appointed  in  July,  1910,  set  about 
classifying  the  teachers  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Act.  As  the  Act  did  not  recognise  "  experience  "  as  a  qualifica- 
tion for  obtaining  a  certificate,  naturally  the  result  of  the  classifica- 
tion by  the  Council  was  very  unfavourable  to  many  a  teacher  who 
had  hoped  to  obtain  a  professional  certificate  on  his  "  experience." 
Owing  to  the  high  standard  laid  down  by  the  law  many  foreign 
certificates  could  not  be  accepted  at  face  value,  and  a  supplementary 
examination  was  consequently  demanded  by  the  Council.  Many 
and  violent  were  the  accusations  hurled  at  the  Council,  who,  to 
use  the  words  of  the  Administrator,  had  done  its  work  "  honestly, 
faithfully,  and  according  to  law." 

Solution  of  the  Language  Question  : 

As  we  have  seen  above,  it  was  largely  owing  to  the  language 
controversy  that  Mr.  Hugh  Gunn  handed  in  his  resignation  in 
April,  1910.  The  position  was  filled  in  June  of  the  same  year 
by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  W.  J.  Viljoen,  who  had  been  Professor 
of  Modern  Languages  at  the  Victoria  College,  Stellenbosch. 
Both  in  the  language  controversy  and  in  the  dissatisfaction 
with  the  classification  of  teachers  he  had  inherited  a  legacy 
of  troubles.  He  was  called  upon  to  settle  the  burning  question 
of  the  language  medium  clauses  of  the  1908  Act,  and  thus  allay 
the  public  feeling  on  the  subject.  Opposition  schools,  known 
as  Council  Schools  had  been  established  in  various  centres.  The 
new  Director's  Memorandum  on  the  subject  met  with  general 
approval,  and  the  new  interpretation  was  put  into  operation 

17  The  Council  consisted  of  Professors  Knothe,  Johnson,  Francken,  Mr. 
Cook,  and  Inspector  Kupferburger. 

At  this  time  an  attempt  was  made  again  to  bring  about  greater  uniformity 
between  the  4  Provinces  as  regards  Teachers'  Certificates  and  their  con- 
ditions of  service.  In  1909  the  Director  wrote  in  his  report  :  "  The  different 
Provinces  in  South  Africa  in  their  search  for  teachers  prey  upon  one  another 
to  an  enormous  extent." 

25 
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shortly  afterwards  by  the  Act  No.  13  of  1910.  The  provisions 
were  : 

As  regards  Medium  : 

1.  Mother-tongue  Medium  up  to  and  including  Standard  IV. 

2.  Beyond  Standard  IV.  to  Matric.  three  Principal  Subjects 

must  be  taught  through  medium  of  either  language. 

As  regards  Language  Instruction  : 

1.  Below  IV.  informal  instruction  in  the  language  which  is  not 

the  medium. 

2.  Above  IV.  formal  instruction  in  both  languages. 

In  the  meantime  Union  had  been  formed  and  the  language 
clause  of  the  Act  of  Union  laid  down  : 

"  Both  the  English  and  Dutch  languages  shall  be  official 
languages  of  the  Union,  and  shall  be  treated  on  a  footing  of 
equality  and  possess  and  enjoy  equal  freedom,  rights  and 
privileges." 

The  Free  State  legislation  on  this  question  was  then  brought  into 
line  with  that  of  the  other  Provinces  largely  as  the  result  of  the 
Majority  Report  brought  out  by  the  Select  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Union  Parliament  in  1911.  The  result  was  the  Amending 
Ordinance  No.  2  of  1912,  the  language  provisions  of  which  were 
not  very  different  from  those  proposed  by  Dr.  Viljoen.  An  addition 
was  made,  however,  to  the  effect  that  "  the  parent  of  any  pupil 
shall  have  the  right  to  claim  that  the  second  language  shall  be 
gradually  introduced,  and  thereafter  gradually  used  as  a  second 
medium  of  instruction  in  accordance  with  the  intelligence  of  the 
pupil,  and  in  such  case  provision  shall  be  made  for  the  instruction 
of  such  pupil  accordingly."  This  had  to  be  done  by  means  of 
parallel  classes  if  the  organisation  of  the  school  permitted.  But 
where  the  minority  consisted  of  more  than  15  pupils,  parallel 
classes  were  compulsory,  and  there  had  to  be  a  qualified  teacher  to 
give  instruction  in  the  language  of  that  minority. 

The  opposition  Council  Schools  were  discontinued  after  this 
Ordinance.    This  involved  only  about  700  children. 

In  regard  to  the  Language,  Qualifications  of  Teachers — 

(a)  it  was  ordained  that  both  official  languages  should  be 

included  in  the  course  of  instruction  for  all  teachers'  general 
certificates,  and  should  likewise  be  included  in  the  subject 
of  examination  for  such  certificates  in  the  case  of  the 
highest  certificate  where  the  examination  was  of  a  purely 
professional  character. 

(b)  in  all  examinations  other  than  for  the  highest  certificate 

there  should  be  a  higher  and  a  lower  test,  both,  oral  and 
written,  in  each  official  language. 
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(c)  Every  candidate  must  pass  the  higher  test  in  either  o 

the  two  official  languages. 

(d)  Every  candidate  must  obtain  40  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate 

maximum  of  marks,  and  not  less  than  20  per  cent,  of 
the  marks  obtainable  in  any  subject,  if  such  marks  were  to 
count  towards  the  aggregate  minimum  required  for  a  pass. 

(e)  The  candidate  was  to  be  entirely  free  to  choose  the  medium 

of  examination. 

The  Classification  of  Schools  and  Teachers  Act  amended  1913  : 

The  other  cause  for  dissatisfaction  was  removed  by  the  Amended 
Ordinance  No.  9  of  1913.  This  considerably  improved  the  salaries 
of  teachers,  and  made  alterations  in  the  personnel  of  the  Council 
of  Examiners,  changes  which  materially  heightened  the  status  of 
the  teachers. 

The  Development  Since  Union  : 

The  unification  of  the  Sjputh  African  Colonies  gave  a  considerable 
impetus  to  education  and  the  department  was  able  to  develop 
schemes  which  had  long  been  mooted,  but  had  never  come  to 
fruition.  Important  advances  were  made  by  instituting  grants 
for  the  conveyance  of  children  to  school,  and  also  by  granting 
boarding  bursaries  for  residence  at  hostels  in  connection  with 
schools  ;  by  the  appointment  of  secretaries  to  school  boards  and 
of  attendance  officers  who  could  apply,  where  necessary,  the  Com- 
pulsory Clauses  of  the  School  Act  ;  by  the  further  development  of 
technical,  commercial  and  industrial  education,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  new  industrial  schools  and  commercial  classes  at  existing 
schools  ;  by  the  institution  of  vacation  courses  for  teachers,  the 
appointment  of  organising  inspectors  to  stimulate  interest  in 
educational  matters,  especially  in  rural  areas  ;  by  the  raising  of 
the  Compulsory  Standard  of  attendance  from  Standard  IV.  to 
Standard  VI.  ;  and  by  increasing  grants  for  native  education  and 
in  other  respects. 

The  outbreak  of  the  European  War  in  August,  1914,  and  the 
Rebellion  in  October  of  the  same  year  naturally  hampered  the 
progress  of  education  in  the  Province,  and  the  latter  event  led  to 
much  friction  and  ill-feeling,  as  some  of  the  teachers  actively 
participated  in  the  Rebellion  and  abandoned  their  legitimate 
duties.  A  set  of  regulations  for  the  discipline  and  conduct  of 
teachers  and  other  functionaries  in  the  service  of  the  Education 
Department  was,  therefore,  published  in  October,  1915,  as  a  guidance 
to  teachers  and  other  officers  how  to  conduct  themselves  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties.    Similar  Discipline  Ordinances  were 
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published  in  the  other  Provinces,  and  they  evoked  similar  protests. 
Later  on  these  were  repealed  and  teachers  were  placed  under  the 
same  regulations  as  Civil  Servants, 

When  Dr.  Viljoen  left  the  Orange  Free  State  in  1918,  to  take 
up  the  Superintendency  of  Education  at  the  Cape,  Mr.  C.  F.  Schmidt, 
B.A.,  the  Secretary  of  the  Department,  succeeded  him,  first  as 
Acting  Director  and  later  on  as  Director  of  Education  in  the  Orange 
Free  State.  He  has  since  then  continued  more  or  less  with  the 
progressive  policy  laid  down  by  his  predecessor,  and  education 
has  shown  sound  development. 

This  seems  to  be  a  convenient  point  to  break  off  this  outline, 
since,  in  a  way,  it  marks  the  culminating  point  of  the  power  of 
the  State  in  its  relation  to  education.  This  history  was  traced  from 
the  time  when  the  teacher  was  the  employee  of  the  individual  parent 
or  a  group  of  parents  till  now  when  he  has  become  the  servant  of 
the  Nation.  He  has  become  a  part  of  the  State's  machinery  whose 
duty  it  is  to  bear  the  culture  of  the  one  generation  on  to  the  next. 

SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  difficulties  of  post-war  adjustment  were  similar  to  those 
already  discussed  in  the  case  of  the  Transvaal.  The  granting  of 
local  control  and  responsibility  in  connection  with  the  schools  was 
but  a  gradual  process.  The  1903  Code  of  Regulations  proved 
unacceptable  to  the  Dutch  population  chiefly  owing  to  restrictions 
that  were  placed  on  the  Dutch  language  and  on  parental  control 
of  the  school.  In  1905  as  a  result  of  a  conference  between  the 
Dutch-speaking  section  of  the  people  and  the  authorities,  a  new 
School  Ordinance  was  passed  which  granted  the  local  tax-payers 
greater  participation  in  school  control  while  at  the  same  time  they 
were  obliged  to  provide  at  least  one-sixth  of  the  total  cost  of  educa- 
tion. Where  parents  desired  it,  the  time  spent  on  Dutch  language 
instruction  was  to  be  equivalent  to  the  time  devoted  to  the  English 
language.  The  latter,  however,  continued  to  be  the  medium  of 
instruction.  Elementary  education  was  free  and  the  attendance 
of  children  between  10  and  16  years  compulsory  within  a  two- 
mile  radius. 

In  1907  the  Orange  River  Colony  was  granted  Responsible 
Government  and  soon  afterwards  (in  1908)  a  new  and  compre- 
hensive School  Act  was  passed  which  inter  alia  established  an 
Education  Department  and  introduced  compulsory  education 
between  the  ages  of  7  and  16,  school-fees  in  the  elementary  school, 
a  new  method  of  electing  local  authorities,  Bible  History  to  Standard 
VI,  and  equal  treatment  of  the  English  and  Dutch  languages  both 
as  regards  medium  and  language  study  in  the  schools.    The  last 
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measure,  while  intended  to  restore  the  Dutch  language  to  its  full 
rights  in  the  schools,  was  met  by  a  storm  of  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  English-speaking  people.  The  fact  that  the  State  exercised 
compulsion  with  regard  to  the  study  of  the  Dutch  language,  the 
fact  that  unilingual  teachers  had  little  or  no  prospects,  and  the 
fact  that  the  formulation  of  the  law  was  very  intricate  and  open  to 
various  interpretations  caused  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  the  educa- 
tional world.  Subsequent  complications  resulted  in  the  dismissal 
of  three  School  Inspectors,  and  later  on  in  the  resignation  of  the 
Director  of  Education  (April,  1910).  The  Classification  of  Schools 
and  Teachers  Act  (issued  in  the  early  part  of  1910)  may  be  regarded 
as  the  complement  of  the  above  act,  and  caused  only  a  little  less 
trouble  that  its  predecessor.  This  time  it  affected  the  status  and 
payment  of  teachers,  and  the  Council  of  Examiners  that  had  been 
appointed  to  carry  out  the  act  became  the  scapegoat  of  the  dis- 
satisfaction that  ensued.  It  was  the  talk  of  Mr.  Hugh  Gunn's 
successor,  Dr.  Viljoen,  the  new  Director,  to  bring  about  a  satis- 
factory adjustment  between  the  disaffected  parties.  This  he  did 
by  means  of  several  amending  ordinances  which  brought  the 
language  regulations  more  or  less  in  a  line  with  those  of  the  other 
provinces,  and  put  the  classification  of  teachers  on  a  more  equitable 
basis. 

Notwithstanding  the  troubles  and  difficulties  that  usually 
accompany  a  period  of  transition,  education  made  steady  progress 
which  can  be  clearly  seen  in  the  accompanying  tables  and  diagram 
(No.  23a)  showing  the  growth  of  the  number  of  children  attending 
school.  By  1906  there  were  more  than  twice  the  number  of  children 
in  Government  schools  (viz.,  16,693  than  the  highest  total  of 
pupils  (8,157)  reached  by  the  Government  schools  of  the  old  Orange 
Free  State  before  the  War  (1898). 18  Yet  there  remained  still 
great  scope  for  work  in  bringing  children  into  school  because  in 
1906  (March),  there  were  33,689  children  of  school-going  age  in 
the  Orange  Free  State,  which  meant  that  about  half  of  the  children 
were  growing  up  without  scarcely  any  education.  As  the  diagram 
shows,  the  years  1905-1911  showed  the  slowest  increase,  owing 
probably  as  much  to  financial  stringency  as  to  lack  of  co-operation 
between  all  sections  of  the  public  in  education  during  this  period. 
Soon,  however,  the  steadying  effects  of  the  Free  States'  participa- 
tion in  the  Union  both  as  regards  greater  political  stability  and 
greater  financial  security  began  to  show  themselves  on  the  graph. 
The  country  made  great  strides  as  shown  also  by  progressive 
measures  that  were  passed  from  time  to  time  affecting  Industrial, 

18  Though  this  seems  to  be  a  remarkable  increase,  the  growth  during  the 
decade  previous  to  1898  showed  a  relatively  more  pronounced  increase. 
See  Diagram  23.    (p.  376.) 
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DIAGRAM  23a. 
Orange  Free  State. 
The  Cost  of  Education  compared  with  the  Number  of  Pupils  (1895-1922). 
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Technical  and  Secondary  Education,  the  limits  of  compulsory 
Education  and  the  qualification  and  payment  of  teachers. 

In  the  following  part  (V)  of  the  book  we  shall  discuss  these  signs 
of  progress  (which  we  have  thus  far  looked  at  in  the  accounts  of 
the  four  Provinces  individually)  from  a  national  standpoint,  and 
see  whether  there  may  not  be  a  chance  for  uniting  all  the  educational 
forces  of  the  country  for  the  good  of  the  whole  of  South  Africa. 


ORANGE  FREE  STATE  STATISTICS. 


Pupils  in 

Govt. 

Govt. 

Cost  to 

Cost  per 

Date. 

(jrovt.  bcnoois. 

Teachers. 

Schools. 

Govt.  ( lotal). 

Pupil. 

1869  . 

— ■ 

— ■ 

— 

£1,485 

— ■ 

1870  . 

— 

— 

— 

1,530 

— 

1871  . 

— 

~' — 

— 

1,370 

— 

1872  . 

• 

— 

— 

1,930 

— ■ 

1873  . 

■ 

— 

— ■ 

1,360 

— 

1874  . 

348 

12 

10 

18,000 

— ■ 

1875  . 

576 

21 

15 

10,000 

— 

1876  . 

775 

28 

21 

10,000 

— 

1877 

991 

36 

30 

10,000 

— • 

1878 

1,006 

37 

31 

10,000 

— 

1879 

1,045 

37 

32 

10,000 

1880 

1,260 

54 

36 

11,000 

— 

1881 

1,398 

54 

35 

12,000 

— 

1882 

1,505 

42 

26 

12,000 

— 

1883  . 

1,523 

53 

34 

12,000 

— ■ 

1884 

1,335 

54 

39 

12,000 

— 

1885 

1,491 

63 

42 

14,000 

— ■ 

1886 

1,558 

68 

46 

11,687 

— ■ 

1887 

1,765 

72 

47 

12,502 

— 

1888 

1,834 

72 

51 

12,920 

— ■ 

1889 

2,138 

74 

52 

14,980 

— 

1890 

2,458 

89 

55 

16,830 

— 

1891 

2,909 

110 

71 

30,120 

— 

3,249 

151 

98 

34,500 

— ■ 

1893  . 

4,088 

181 

137 

41,040 

— 

l  on  a 
1894 

5,178 

195 

149 

43,800 

— 

1895 

5,847 

220 

162 

41,108 

£8    3  2 

189o 

5,851 

242 

172 

52,000 

6  18  1 

lonT 
1897 

6,239 

251 

178 

51,880 

6    3  7 

1898 

7,390 

263 

179 

A    1  Q  Q 

o  lo  y 

1899  . 

61,075 

1900  . 

11,495 

1901  . 

In  Govt. 

&  Private-Aided  Schools 

54,988 

1902  . 

69,780 

1903  . 

9,031 

240 

77 

87,820 

1904*  . 

.  12,507 

280 

192 

104,435 

1905  . 

.  15,577 

515 

258 

104,343* 

6  14  0 

1906*  . 

.  16,338 

530 

262 

113,242 

6  18  7 

1907  . 

.  17,201 

621 

306 

118,043 

6  17  3 

1908*  . 

.  19,502 

718 

377 

125,720 

6    8  11 

1909  . 

.  18,863 

767 

398 

162,504 

8  12  4 

1910*  . 

.  19,131 

820 

451 

165,568 

8  13  1 

1911  . 

.  20,028 

820 

555 

152,174 

7  12  0 

1912  . 

.  25,391 

1,179 

689 

223,637 

8  16  2 

1913  . 

.  28,778 

1,279 

697 

278,100 

9  13  3 

1914  . 

.  29,599 

1,498 

754 

338,648 

119  2 
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ORANGE  FREE  STATE  STATISTICS — Continued. 


Pupils  in 

Govt. 

Govt. 

Cost  to 

Cost  per 

Date. 

U-ovt.  (schools. 

Teachers. 

Schools. 

Govt.  ( lotal). 

Pupil. 

1915 

30,846 

1,570 

798 

£373,481 

£12    2  2 

1916 

35,606 

1,663 

817 

380,182 

10  13  7 

1917 

36,908 

1,801 

868 

468,572 

12  13  10 

1  Ol  Q 

iy  is 

on  frq^ 

Z,UUo 

O  10 

PI Q  KOI 

1  o     o  o 

1919 

.  40,781 

2,026 

855 

675,375 

16    7  4 

1920 

.  42,879 

2,212 

862 

800,703 

18    9  8 

1921 

.  45,046 

2,288 

884 

922,317 

1922 

.  46,863 

2,220 

880 

843,766 

1923 

.  46,643 

833,205 

[Note  : 

Sources  of  the  Statistics  on  the  Free  State. 

The  number  of  schools,  teachers  and  pupils  from  1874  to  1899  have  been 
taken  from  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Superintendent.  These  Schools  are  only 
the  Government  Institutions.  There  were  Private  Schools  also  that  re- 
ceived Government  Aid  from  1880  (7  schools  with  86  pupils)  onwards  till 
1898.  These,  were,  however,  not  counted  in  the  figures  given.  In  1897, 
e.g.,  there  were  45  Private  Schools  with  923  pupils  that  received  Government 
Aid. 

After  1903  up  to  1922  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  Aided  Government  Schools 
were  added  in.  These  numbers  were  taken  from  the  Director's  Reports 
with  the  exception  of  the  years  marked*. 

As  regards  the  Cost  of  Education  : — The  figures  from  1869-1873  comprise 
the  amount  devoted  to  teachers'  salaries  only.  After  1874  the  Department 
was  formed  under  a  chief  inspector,  and  the  amounts  given  from  then  onwards 
till  1898  are  the  estimates  for  education  as  taken  from  the  Volksraad  Minutes. 
Some  years  the  actual  expenditure  was  less  and  some  years,  though  very 
rarely,  it  was  more  than  the  estimates. 

The  figures  during  the  Boer  War  period  are  for  the  cost  of  the  Camp  and 
Town  Schools.  The  £54,998  for  1901  included  £13,040  that  went  for  the 
Camp  Schools,  and  £150,000  was  also  placed  on  the  estimates  for  that  year 
for  new  school  buildings. 

All  the  cost  per  pupil  figures  from  1894  to  1920  are  taken  from  the  Official 
Year  Book  of  S.  A.,  and  also  the  total  cost  from  1905  to  1920,  the  rest 
have  been  taken  from  the  Director's  Reports.  The  1923  figures  have  been 
supplied  to  the  writer  by  the  Orange  Free  State  Education  Department. 
On  the  same  authority  the  Number  of  European  Pupils  for  1922  is  given 
as  47,114  which  differs  from  the  above  taken  from  the  Director's  Report 
The  same  applies  to  the  Cost  of  Education.    Other  figures  are  : — 

1922.  1923. 

Non-European  Pupils                                                     17,685  16,015 

Cost  of  Non-European  Education                                   £5,290  £15,113 

Cost  of  European  Education   £822,292  £818,092 

For  some  reason  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover,  the  figures  given 
by  the  Census  department  in  the  Official  Year  Book  are  nearly  always  different 
from  those  given  in  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Directors  of  Education  in 
the  four  Provinces.  The  discrepancies  are,  however,  never  very  great. 
They  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  the  figures  are  taken  for  one 
quarter  and  in  others  for  another  quarter  in  the  same  year,  according  to  the 
time  that  the  figures  are  wanted.  In  a  few  cases  the  average  for  the  four 
quarters  are  given. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  nearly  always  resorted  to  the  graphical 
method  of  representing  these  facts,  since  what  I  want  to  show  are  general 
tendencies  rather  than  the  exact  figure  for  a  particular  year,  and  the  slight 
differences  that  there  may  be  between  different  sources  are  so  slight  that 
they  will  not  make  any  appreciable  difference  on  the  graphs.] 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


EDUCATION  CONTROL  SINCE  UNION. 
(Section  A.)  The  Formation  of  Union,  1910. 

The  Political  Background  of  Union  : 

In  1910  the  four  Colonies  of  the  Cape,  Natal,  Transvaal,  and  the 
Orange  Free  State  were  united  both  as  regards  their  legislative 
and  administrative  institutions,  and  were  thereby  constituted 
Provinces  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

The  origin  of  the  movement,  which  was  consummated  by  the 
union  of  these  states,  may  be  traced  back  to  the  period  of  the 
constitutional  struggles  of  Western  Europe.  Here  the  principles 
underlying  those  struggles  were  in  due  course  elaborated  and  at 
length  secured  general  acceptance.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  a 
constitutional  history  extending  over  a  relatively  long  period,  was 
influenced  in  its  modern  developments  by  the  liberal  tendencies 
which  in  England  found  expression  in  the  Reform  Acts  and  the 
Durham  Colonial  system. 1  The  constitutional  movement  in  Natal 
followed  closely  that  of  the  Cape,  allowance  being  made  for  the 
difference  in  age  of  the  two  colonies.  The  Transvaal  and  the 
Orange  Free  State  possessed  under  the  Republican  Regime  constitu- 
tions which  were  to  a  large  extent  related  to  the  neighbouring 
systems,  and  the  form  of  Government  which  they  acquired  after 
the  war  of  1899-1902  was  of  the  type  already  tested  in  the  Cape  and 
Natal. 

The  idea  of  Union  in  South  Africa  was  not  a  new  one.  A  glance 
at  the  map  of  South  Africa  suggests  that  the  country  is  by  nature 
suited  to  form  a  single  political  entity.  Since  the  time  of  the 
Voortrekkers,  attempts  were  made  from  time  to  time  to  bring  about 
a  Union  or  Federation.  In  1854,  for  example,  it  was  suggested 
that  the  Governments  in  South  Africa  should  assist  each  other  in 
unavoidable  wars  with  the  natives.  "  Nothing  came  of  the  proposal 
at  the  time,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  subsequent  occasions 
when  the  subject  of  federation  was  discussed,  the  native  question 
always  figured  very  prominently.  .  .  .  Sir  George  Grey  lost 
his  office  as  Governor  for  recommending  a  confederation  scheme 
at  a  time  when  it  was  not  favoured  by  the  Colonial  Office.  But  the 
idea  survived  none  the  less.    Long  before  the  Government  in 


i  The  Official  Year  Book  of  the  Union  of  S.A.,  No.  4,  p.  67. 
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London  adopted  the  plan  of  federating  the  states  and  colonies, 
it  was  discussed  in  the  Cape  colonial  press,  the  Dutch  inhabitants 
taking  the  lead  in  the  matter.  In  1875  came  Lord  Carnarvon's 
famous  dispatch  inviting  the  Colonies  and  States  to  a  conference 
to  discuss  the  possibility  of  a  closer  political  union."2  This  idea 
failed  to  materialise,  owing  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the  two  Republics 
feared  the  predominance  of  English  influence.  The  idea  of  Union 
was,  therefore,  a  very  familiar  one  to  South  Africans  when  out  of 
the  mists  of  the  war  the  new  century  dawned  upon  them. 3  Now 
that  all  the  territories  were  under  British  domain,  "  there  was  no 
curtailment  of  colonial  liberties  or  colonial  independence  of  action. 
On  the  contrary,  as  an  admittedly  necessary  preliminary  to  the 
Union  the  newly  conquered  countries  were  given  responsible 
government.  Then  the  colonies  worked  out  amongst  themselves 
a  scheme  (for  Union)  and  all  that  was  done  in  London  was  to 
sanction  and  register  their  wishes."  4  This  was  done  in  the  National 
Convention  of  1909. 5 

There  were  a  number  of  strong  reasons  why  South  Africans 
desired  to  unite  :  For  purposes  of  defence  a  single  central  govern- 
ment could  act  more  energetically  and  effectively  than  a  number 
of  comparatively  weak  communities.  Moreover  the  unification  of 
the  colonies  would  be  the  surest  means  of  counteracting  any  tendency 
towards  separation  that  might  remain  in  any  of  them.  The  old 
people  were  worn  out  with  the  strife  of  the  previous  century,  and 
the  idea  of  becoming  a  strong  and  happy  nation  caught  the  imagi- 
nations of  the  young.  There  was  the  need  of  presenting  a  united 
front  with  regard  to  the  natives,  and  of  at  least  adopting  similar 
methods  of  treating  them  in  adjoining  areas.  "  A  consistent,  large 
and  enlightened  policy  was  needed  and  it  could  only  be  worked 
out  by  employing  the  most  capable  men  in  the  whole  country  and 
backing  them  with  the  authority  of  some  central  power."  There 
was  also  the  need  of  assimilating  certain  laws,6  and  on  economic 
grounds  the  argument  in  favour  of  union  was  a  strong  one.  There 
were  the  different  railway  systems  of  the  different  colonies,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  the  inequalities  of  customs  duties 
and  to  the  unnecessary  rivalry  between  the  Cape  and  Natal  seaports. 

2  Eybers  :  Op.  cit.,  p.  lxxvi. 

3  There  had  also  been  a  proposed  Customs  Union  and  a  Postal  Union 
in  1884.  The  best  data  on  this  question  will  be  found  in  Newton's  :  Unifi- 
cation of  South  Africa  (2  vols.),  1924.  The  efforts  of  Lord  de  Villiers  in  this 
direction  are  well  described  in  Walker's  :  Lord  de  Villiers  and  his  Times, 
1925. 

4  Eybers  :   Op.  cit.,  p.  lxxvii. 

5  See  Walton  (Sir  E.  H.  )  :  Inner  History  of  the  National  Convention,  Oape 
Town,  1912,  and  also  Brand.  R.  H.  :  The  Union  of  South  Africa,  Oxford, 
1909. 

6  E.g.  Marriage  Laws.    (See  Eybers  :   Loc.  cit.) 
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The  people  realised  that  "  a  considerable  saving  in  the  expense  of 
administration  could  be  effected  if  only  by  avoiding  the  repetition 
in  each  colony  of  all  the  necessary  ministerial  offices  and  heads  of 
departments.  The  combating  of  diseases  in  fruit,  cereals,  and 
stock  would  supply  a  very  extensive  field  of  labour  which  could 
best  be  performed  by  one  Government  with  a  consistent  policy  and 
a  power  to  enforce  it."  7 

As  regards  higher  education,  there  was  in  existence  since  1873, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  some  kind  of  uniting  institution  in  the 
University  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  was  only  an  examining 
and  degree-granting  body,  "the  most  indispensable  qualification  of 
its  examiners  being  that  they  should  know  nothing  about  the 
candidates  beyond  their  powers  of  assimilation."  The  institutions 
of  all  the  other  colonies  prepared  their  students  for  the  examinations 
given  by  this  body  which  covered  not  only  higher  but  also  secondary 
education.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  when  Union  was 
formed  the  Union  Parliament  assumed  the  control  of  higher 
education  and  delegated  to  the  Provincial  Councils  only  "  education 
other  than  higher."  The  implications  of  this  division  of  functions 
will  be  discussed  farther  on. 

In  brief,  the  Act  of  Union  pro\Tided  that  the  legislatures  of  the 
four  colonies  should  cease  to  exist  and  their  powers  were  vested 
in  the  Union  Parliament.  This  body  consisted  of  two  houses,  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Assembly.  In  the  former  each  province 
had  eight  members  together  with  eight  nominated  by  the  Governor- 
General.  In  the  latter  the  members  were  elected  from  each  province 
roughly  according  to  the  population  (see,  however,  Sect.  33  of  the 
Union  Act).  In  each  province  there  is  a  Provincial  Council,  con- 
sisting of  the  same  number  of  members  as  are  elected  in  the  province 
for  the  House  of  Assembly,  but  with  a  minimum  of  25. 

The  members  are  to  be  elected  by  the  same  persons  as  are  qualified 
to  vote  for  members  of  the  House  of  Assembly  and  in  the  same 
electoral  divisions,  where  the  number  of  members  is  the  same  as 
for  the  House  of  Assembly.  The  Provincial  Council  continues  for 
three  years  from  the  date  of  its  first  meeting  and  is  not  subject  to 
dissolution  except  by  the  effluxion  of  time.  In  this  respect  it  is 
different  from  the  Union  legislature  and  cabinet  which  continues 
in  power  for  five  years  at  a  time,  provided  it  has  the  support  of  the 
majority  of  the  House.  A  Provincial  Council  at  its  first  meeting 
after  a  general  election  elects  four  persons  to  form,  with  the 
Administrator  (who  is  appointed  by  the  Governor-General-in- 
Council),  an  Executive  Committee.  They  are  elected  by  proportional 
representation,  and  need  not  necessarily  be  members  of  the  Council. 


7  Eybers  :  Loc.  cit. 
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It  is  to  a  body  thus  constituted  that  education  other  than  higher 
was  delegated  "  for  a  period  of  five  years  and  thereafter  until 
Parliament  otherwise  provides  "  (Section  85  of  the  Union  Act). 
Though  it  has  other  functions,  such  as  the  maintenance  of  hospitals, 
roads,  and  other  local  works,  legislation  with  regard  to  local  bodies, 
etc.,  and  the  power  of  direct  taxation  within  the  Province, — Edu- 
cation is  by  far  its  most  important  function. 

Education  under  the  Provincial  System. 

Departmental  Changes. 

Very  little  change  was  brought  about  in  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  the  respective  education  departments  of  the  four  Colonies 
when  they  were  merged  into  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  The  trans- 
ference of  the  institutions  of  higher  education  to  the  Union  Depart- 
ment of  Education  meant  little  more  than  the  transference  of  the 
cost  of  their  maintenance  from  the  Provinces  to  the  Union  Treasury, 
since  the  supervision  that  the  Colonial  departments  exercised  over 
these  institutions  was  almost  negligible. 

Under  the  new  regime  the  Superintendent  or  Director  of  Edu- 
tion  8  became  responsible  to  the  Administrator  of  the  Province, 
while  formerly  he  had  been  responsible  to  a  Minister.  This  was 
regarded  as  a  considerable  improvement  from  the  point  of  view 
of  efficiency  of  administration.  Now  the  Superintendent,  or  Director, 
had  direct  access  to  the  Administrator  and  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, with  whom  lay  the  final  decision  and  responsibility  in  all 
matters  which  occasioned  conflict  or  difficulty.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Executive  Council  was  a  kind  of  Council  of  Education.  This 
was  much  more  satisfactory  than  when  educational  matters  had  to 
be  submitted  to  a  Minister  through  the  permanent  head  of  a  depart- 
ment including  other  functions  beside  education.  Under  this  new 
arrangement  the  reasons  for  which  a  Council  of  Education  had  been 
established  in  the  case  of  the  Transvaal  no  longer  existed.  Origi- 
nally this  Council  was  intended  to  advise  the  Minister  on  all  impor- 
tant matters  affecting  education.9  Now,  the  Administrator  had  his 
body  of  advisers  in  the  Executive  Committee.  The  Council  of 
Education  in  the  Transvaal  was,  therefore,  soon  afterwards 
abolished  by  Ordinance  No.  4,  Transvaal,  1915. 

As  has  been  indicated  before  in  the  chapters  dealing  with  the 
Provinces  separately,  a  division  was  made  between  those  functions 

8  The  Head  of  the  Education  Department  in  the  Cape  was  styled  "  Superin- 
tendent-General of  Education  "  ;  in  Natal  he  was  known  as  "  Superin- 
tendent ",  and  in  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State  as  "  Director 
of  Education  ". 

9  An  outline  of  these  functions  has  been  given  above  on  p.  337. 
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of  the  Department  that  were  purely  financial  and  those  that  were 
purely  educational  or  professional.  This  was  a  division  of  duties 
already  recommended  as  we  saw  at  the  Cape  in  1879  by  the  Sir 
Henry  de  Villiers  Education  Commission.  For  example,  all  corres- 
pondence concerning  buildings,  etc.,  was  transferred  to  the  general 
branch  of  the  provincial  administration.  While  this  arrangement 
undoubtedly  freed  the  educational  department  from  a  great  deal  of 
cumbersome  routine  work  involving  the  financial  details  of  indi- 
vidual schools,  so  that  it  could  devote  all  its  energies  to  the  profes- 
sional side  of  the  work,  it  placed  the  Director  (or  Superintendent) 
to  a  certain  extent  at  the  mercy  of  the  Provincial  Secretary,  who  is 
the  accounting  officer  of  the  whole  of  the  provincial  funds,  including 
those  provided  for  education.  There  always  existed  the  possibility 
that  expenditure,  say,  in  connection  with  the  appointment  of  an 
additional  teacher  on  the  staff  of  a  school,  might  be  approved 
by  the  Director  (or  Superintendent)  and  vetoed  by  the  accounting 
officer.  In  Ordinance  No.  5  of  1921  the  Cape  has  specified  this 
matter  as  follows  : 

"There  shall  be  a  Finance  Department  of  the  Provincial 
Administration,  dealing  with  the  financial  administration  of 
education,  in  charge  of  which  shall  be  an  officer  to  be  known 
as  the  "  Controller  of  Educational  Finance,"  appointed  by 
and  subject  to  the  direction  and  instruction  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator."   (See  Diagram  24). 
According  to  this  Ordinance,  therefore  (which  is  only  the  logical 
outcome  of  the  Provincial  administration  initiated  in  1910),  the 
Superintendent  and  the  Controller  of  Finance  are  co-ordinate  officials, 
both  appointed  by  and  subject  to  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
Administrator.    And  whether  details  of  administration  involving 
expenditure  shall  always  be  carried  out  without  a  hitch  must  depend 
on  the  personal  co-operation  between  the  Superintendent,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Administrator  and  the  Controller  on  the  other.  The 
logical  position  would  seem  to  be  that  the  officer  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  education  (i.e.,  the  Director  or  Superintendent 
of  Education)  should  be  the  accounting  officer  for  the  Education 
Vote. 

Progress  Made. 

Pupils. 

As  has  been  seen  from  the  tables  and  graphs  dealing  with  the 
separate  Provinces,  and  from  the  following  figures,  the  progress 
made  in  education  in  South  Africa  since  the  Union  has  been  in 
every  respect  remarkable.  While  the  increase  of  population  since 
1910  has  been  less  than  20  percent.,  the  number  of  pupils  in  school 
has  increased  more  than  five  times  as  fast  (111  per  cent).  The 
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DIAGRAM  24. 


The  Administration  of  Education  (Other  than  Higher),  under 
the   Provincial  System,  the  Cape  Province  being  taken  as  a 
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following  figures  will  give  a  comparison  of  the  rate  of  increase  of 
white  pupils  in  the  four  Provinces  of  the  Union  proportionately  to 
the  general  increase  of  the  white  population  : 

%Increase  of  Popu-  %Increase  of  white 


lation  (white)  be-  pupils  in  school 

Province.  tween  the  Census  from  1909  (end) 

of  1911  and  that  till  1921. 

of  1921. 

Cape  Province   11  -7%  76% 

Natal    39-5%  73% 

Transvaal  .  .  .  .  '  .  .  29  -2%  160% 
O.F.S   7-6%  140% 


Total— The  Union  of  S.A.         ..       19-1%  111% 


Progress  of  education  in  the  four  Provinces. 
Since  Union. 


Pupixs. 

Cost. 

Date. 

Pupils  in  School. 

Increase  since 
Union. 

Provincial  Expen- 
diture on 
Education. 

White. 

Total. 

White. 

Total. 

Total. 

%In- 
ere use. 

Cape  Province  : 
1909 
1920 
1921  .. 

76,969 
128.061 
135,708 

174,649 
282,983 
293,595 

66% 
76% 

62% 
68% 

£ 

521,687 
2,011,677 
2,450,629 

285% 
369% 

Natal  : 
1909 
1920 
1921 

14,000 
23,140 
24,257 

31,972 
57,357 
60,174 

65% 
73% 

79% 
85% 

107,965 
566,319 
639,047 

424% 
492% 

Transvaal  : 
1909 
1920 
1921 

45,883 
108,735 
121,172 

59,191 
141,800 

137% 
160% 

139% 

713,199 
2,561,348 
2,683,732 

259% 
276% 

Orange  Free  State  : 
1909 
1920 
1921 

18,863 
43,319 
45,470 

18,863 
59,752 

129% 
140% 

216% 

162,504 
800,703 
922,316 

392% 
466% 

Total  (The  Union 
1909 
1920 
1921  .. 

of  South 
154,159 
303,255 
326,607 

Africa)  : 
281,817 
541,392 

96% 
111% 

92% 

1,505,363 
5,940,037 
6,695,725 

294% 
344% 

26 
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Figures  for  1921  (White  only). 


Expenditure  per  capita. 


Population. 


of  Population. 


of  Pupils  in 
School. 


Cape 

Natal 

Transvaal 

Orange  Free  State 


650,609 
136,838 
543.4S5 
188,556 


£ 
3  -55 

3  -86 
4-80 

4  -81 


£ 

17  -04 
21  -76 
21  -53 
19-93 


Union  of  S.A. 


1,519,488 


4-1S 


19  -46 


Note. — By  Total  number  of  pupils  is  meant,  the  sum  of  those  of  European 
extraction  (whites),  those  commonly  known  as  "  coloured  ",  natives  (Bantu), 
and  in  the  case  of  Natal  also  Indian  (Asiatics)  children. 

These  calculations  have  been  made  on  figures  from  the  Annual  Reports 
of  the  Heads  of  the  Departments  of  Education,  from  the  Official  Yearbook, 
and  from  the  Provincial  Finances  Commission  Report,  1923. 

This  great  increase  in  school  attendance  is  due  to  several  reasons. 
In  the  case  of  the  white  pupils  it  has  been  chiefly  due  to  the  gradual 
extension  of  the  limits  of  the  compulsory  school  age.10  This  exten- 
sion involved  not  merely  a  change  of  policy  in  the  matter  of  com- 
pulsory education,  but  even  more  an  increase  of  accommodation  and 
staff.  Then,  as  regards  coloured  and  native  education,  there  was  a 
remarkable  advance  in  the  facilities  provided  for  those  classes  in  all 
the  Provinces,  especially  in  the  Transvaal,  where  (as  in  the  Free 
State)  very  little  had  been  done  before  Union,  and  in  Natal,  where 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  fit  the  type  of  education  to  the  native. 
The  Cape  had  always  done  most  for  Native  Education.    For  this 

J0  The  principal  requirements  in  regard  to  compulsion  in  the  several 
provinces  in  1923  were  as  follows  : — 

Cape. — Education  is  compulsory  for  children  of  European  parentage 
or  extraction  who  have  completed  their  7th  but  not  their  16th  year  unless 
they  are  engaged  in  regular  occupation  and  have  passed  Standard  VI. 

Natal. — Education  for  European  children  is  compulsory  from  7  to  15 
years  of  age  or  until  passing  Standard  VI. 

Transvaal. — Attendance  is  compulsory  for  every  European  child  who 
has  completed  his  15th  year  unless  he  is  in  regular  employment  after  having 
passed  Standard  V.  Those  limits  may  be  varied  by  the  Administration 
after  consultation  with  the  local  School  Board  so  that  in  almost  every  district 
the  limits  of  exemption  are  now  the  completion  of  the  1 6th  year  or  the  passing 
of  Standard  VI. 

Oeange  Free  State. — Attendance  is  compulsory  for  European  children 
who  have  completed  their  7th  year  but  have  not  completed  their  16th  year 
unless  they  are  in  regular  employment  and  have  passed  Standard  VI.,  or 
have  been  apprenticed  to  a  trade  and  have  passed  Standard  IV. 

Note. — On  account  of  the  two  sub-standards  in  South  African  Schools, 
Standard  VI.  would  correspond  roughly  to  Grade  VIII.  in  American  Schools. 
This  applies  both  to  age  and  scholastic  advancement. 
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reason  the  percentage  increase  in  the  Cape  Province  is  not  so  high 
as  in  the  case  of  the  other  Provinces. 

Also  the  average  attendance  in  comparison  with  the  number 
enrolled  has  increased  to  about  90  per  cent,  for  all  schools  (white  and 
coloured) — a  fact  which  compares  favourably  with  any  other  school 
system  in  the  world. 

Primary  education  was  made  free  in  all  the  Provinces.  The  Cape 
was  the  last  to  put  this  measure  through  (Ord.  No.  27,  1920). 
The  Transvaal  also  provides  free  secondary  education. 

The  Provinces  have  in  the  course  of  time  all  come  to  realise  that 
the  organisation  of  schools  and  the  provision  of  school  facilities, 
if  they  are  to  lead  to  efficiency,  must  be  based  on  the  principle  of 
centralisation  firmly  and  consistently  applied  in  the  rural  areas. 
This  has  been  a  very  difficult  task  in  the  sparsely  populated  areas 
of  the  country.  The  people  themselves  have  only  slowly  come  to 
see  the  advantages  of  such  consolidation  of  effort.  The  State  has 
made  it  possible  by  the  provision  of  conveyance  facilities,  hostels 
and  bursaries." 

The  Transvaal  has,  for  example,  thus  boarded  at,  or  conveyed 
to  these  central  schools  more  than  36  per  cent,  of  the  country-school 
population  (1921).  The  result  of  these  measures  has  been  a  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  children  receiving  secondary  education. 
Thus  between  the  date  of  Union  and  the  year  1921  the  number  of 
pupils  receiving  secondary  education  increased  in  the  Cape  Province 
from  about  4,500  to  about  13,000.  In  the  Transvaal  it  grew  from 
1,119  to  7,195  ;  and  in  the  Free  State  from  1,384  to  5,418.12 

Teachers  : 

The  greatest  single  index  of  progress  in  any  education  system 
is  the  quality  of  the  teaching  force.  The  number  of  teachers  just 
before  Union  was  a  little  over  10,000.  By  1921  this  number  had 
exactly  doubled  itself.  This  figure  by  itself  would  not  signify  much. 
The  percentage  of  duly  qualified  teachers  is  much  more  significant. 
In  the  Cape  this  figure  for  all  teachers  (white  and  coloured)  was 
60  -6  per  cent,  in  1909  and  79  -7  per  cent,  in  1921. '3  In  the  Transvaal 
the  corresponding  figures  are  62  -9  and  71-5  per  cent.  For  Natal 
the  figures  are  not  available.    In  1920  there  were  60  per  cent,  of 

11  E.g.  The  Indigent  Boarding  House  System  at  the  Cape  (1917);  The 
Primary  School  Boarding  Houses  in  Natal  (1911),  and  the  generous  bursary 
schemes  for  conveyance  and  boarding  instituted  by  the  O.F.S.  and  Transvaal 
since  Union  have  been  the  chief  factors  contributing  to  this  growth. 

12  The  figures  for  Natal  are  not  available. 

13  See  p.  158  above  for  Graph  and  table  for  the  Cape  Province.  In  1923  the 
percentage  of  certified  teachers  for  the  Cape  was  87  per  cent,  (all  schools, 
white  and  coloured).  In  1922,  89-5  per  cent,  of  the  white  teachers  were 
certified. 
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certified  teachers.  In  the  Free  State  the  figure  for  1917  was  53  per 
cent.,  and  in  1922,  72  per  cent.  These  figures  are  not  of  precisely 
the  same  value  for  each  of  the  four  Provinces,  because  the  standards 
by  which  a  teacher  is  judged  to  be  certified  differ.  The  Transvaal 
probably  maintained  the  highest  minimum  requirements.  On  an 
average  one  may  say  that  for  the  whole  Union  the  minimum 
qualification  is  attained  after  a  course  of  training  (academic  and 
professional)  equivalent  in  length  of  time  to  one  year  beyond  the 
completion  of  the  high  school  curriculum.14  In  early  times,  under 
the  Pupil  Teacher  system,  it  was  considerably  less.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  there  are  many  teachers  in  the  service  possess- 
ing the  B.A.  and  M.A.  degrees  who  fall  under  the  uncertified  class, 
simply  because  they  have  not  passed  a  professional  examination. 

This  increase  in  the  number  of  better-qualified  teachers  is  due 
chiefly  to  the  increased  facilities  provided  for  teacher  training 
in  all  the  Provinces.  There  was  a  time  when  the  Cape  provided  the 
bulk  of  the  teachers  for  the  whole  country.  This  is  so  no  more. 
Every  Province  has  now  its  training  institutions.  The  amount 
devoted  to  teacher  training  in  the  Cape  Province  has  increased  from 
£44,740  to  £133,796  from  the  time  of  Union  to  1921.  The  figures 
for  the  Transvaal  for  the  corresponding  dates  are  :  £5,394  and 
£54,101 — a  tenfold  increase. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  Normal  and  Training  Colleges  and 
the  cost  per  student  are  as  follows  for  1921  : — 


Number. 

Total  cost 
per  student. 

Cost  of  In- 
struction per 
student. 

Cape 

1,436 

£74  -65 

£29  -63 

Natal 

104 

148  -06 

48-75 

Transvaal 

362 

193  -06 

96-31 

O.F.S  

136 

207  -88 

69-23 

These  figures  have  been  taken  from  the  Provincial  Finances 
Commission  Report.  This  Commission  was  of  opinion  that  the  cost 
of  teacher  training  in  the  three  Northern  Provinces  was  excessive  ; 
the  bursaries  paid  in  the  Transvaal  during  recent  years  appear  to 
have  been  unduly  generous  ;  for  the  number  of  students  five 
training  colleges  in  the  Transvaal  are  too  many  ;  and  in  view  of 
these  facts  a  careful  investigation  must  be  made  of  the  training 

14  Before  1920  in  the  Cape  Province  the  course  of  training  for  the  3rd  class 
certificate  was  3  years  beyond  Standard  VII.,  i.e.,  equivalent  in  length  of 
time  to  the  High  School  Course.    See  pp.  155  and  156  above. 
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colleges,15  especially  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  the  staffs 
employed  are  not  excessive. 

However  urgent  may  be  the  need  for  economy  at  present  in 
education,  it  has  always  been  a  dangerous  policy,  as  history  has 
shown,  to  economise  at  the  fountainhead  of  the  system,  and  very 
many  factors  will  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  by  those 
who  aim  at  cutting  down  the  cost  of  teacher  training.  On  the 
other  hand  there  is  always  the  possibility  that  the  better  distribution 
and  more  efficient  administration  of  funds  may  bring  about  the  same 
result  with  less  cost. 

Salaries. 

Another  important,  and  perhaps  less  direct,  reason  for  the 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  teaching  staffs  of  the  4  Provinces 
is  the  improvement  in  the  salaries  and  conditions  of  service  of 
teachers.  This  has  been  the  case  especially  during  the  last  seven 
years.  The  total  amount  expended  in  1921-22  on  teachers'  salaries 
in  the  four  Provinces  amounted  to  £4,432,903,  or  nearly  70  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  amount  spent  upon  education.  Relatively  speaking, 
the  salaries  paid  to  teachers  in  South  Africa  are  higher  than  those 
paid  in  the  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire  according  to  the 
Provincial  Finances  Commission  Report.  This  has  not  been  the 
case  until  recently.  How  it  came  about  needs  a  few  words  of 
explanation.16 

In  1913  there  were  definite  salary  scales  in  operation  in  the 
Transvaal,  Natal  and  the  O.F.S.  In  the  Cape  the  salaries  were 
fixed  and  paid  by  the  local  bodies,  the  Provincial  Administration 
contributing  half.  These  Cape  salaries  were  admittedly  low  and 
the  necessity  for  an  increase  was  recognised.  In  1917  an  agreement 
between  the  teachers  and  the  administration  was  arrived  at  by 
which  a  scheme  of  salaries  was  drawn  up  and  adopted.  This 
scheme  was  so  complicated  that  it  proved  unworkable,  and  in  1919 
the  question  was  re-opened.  Prior  to  this  there  had  been  a  revision 
of  salaries  in  the  Transvaal. 

This  revision  was  due  to  an  interim  report  (1918)  brought  out  by 
special  Commission  appointed  by  the  Transvaal  authorities  in 
October,  1917.  The  recommendations  of  this  Commission  together 
with  some  proposals  from  the  Teachers'  Associations  were  embodied 
in  a  new  scale  which  was  introduced  1st  July,  1919.    This  involved 

15  As  a  result  of  such  an  investigation  the  Normal  College  at  Ermelo , 
Transvaal,  was  closed  (1924). 

16  A  comparative  table  of  all  the  different  salaries  paid  to  the  different 
positions  in  the  four  provinces  is  given  in  Appendix  "  D  "  of  the  Provincial 
Finances  Commission  Report  (1923),  from  which  the  above  account  is  taken 
in  abridged  form. 
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a  considerable  increase  in  the  rates  of  pay  of  teachers,  by  which 
teachers  were  attracted  from  the  other  Provinces.  The  consequent 
competition  brought  the  question  of  increased  scales  in  the  other 
Provinces  to  a  head. 

In  August,  1919,  an  Inter-Provincial  Conference  was  held  at 
Cape  Town,  which  appointed  a  Committee  of  the  heads  of  educa- 
tion departments  with  instructions  to  prepare  a  scale  of  teachers' 
salaries  "based  on  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  uniformity.  ' 
It  was  also  an  instruction  that  the  "  highest  existing  scale  of 
salaries  ....  prevailing  in  any  Province  be  taken  as  the  standard  ; 
but  that  percentage  deductions  from  salaries  be  provided  for,  so  as 
to  allow,  where  necessary,  for  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  living  as 
existing  under  pre-war  conditions  in  the  various  Provinces." 

The  Committee  recommended  uniform  scales  of  salaries  based  on 
those  recently  adopted  in  the  Transvaal.  This  recommendation  was 
accepted  by  the  Conference,  but  in  spite  of  this  the  Administrations, 
without  further  consultation  with  one  another,  introduced  numerous 
and  important  divergencies  from  the  proposed  scales. 

This  is  the  one  occasion  on  which  the  Provinces  made  a  serious 
attempt  to  arrive  at  uniformity  in  the  scales  of  salaries  and  thus  put 
a  stop  to  competition,  but  it  proved  a  signal  failure.  The  Conference 
did,  however,  result  in  a  very  material  increase  in  the  scales  of  salary 
in  the  Cape,  Natal  and  the  Orange  Free  State. 

In  1920  the  Transvaal  teachers  putiorward  demands  for  a  further 
increase  in  salary,  and  the  Provincial  Council  passed  a  resolution 
recommended  that  all  salaries  be  raised  by  one-third.  The  Execu- 
tive Committee,  however,  contented  itself  with  an  all-round  increase 
of  £36  per  annum  to  certificated  teachers.  In  addition  £44  of  the 
war  bonus  was  consolidated  with  their  pensionable  salaries.  This 
change  took  effect  in  October,  1920. 

The  effect  of  all  these  increases  was  striking  and  can  be  clearly 
seen  on  the  graphs  and  table  above  of  the  various  Provinces  (see 
diagrams  10  and  12). 

What  effect  it  had  in  the  case  of  the  Transvaal  is  illustrated  by 
the  following  figures  : — 

Average  Salary  of  all  certificated  teachers,  1913 . .        . .        .  .  £258 

Average  Salary  of  all  certificated  teachers  (excluding  war 

bonus)  1920         ..        ..   £320 

Average  Salary  of  all  certificated  teachers  (excluding  war 

bonus),  October,  1920   £400 

(In  the  Transvaal  the  war  bonus  ceased  at  the  end  of  1921.) 

The  only  change  in  the  salary  scales  made  since  the  Transvaal 
increase  in  1920  has  been  an  all-round  reduction  of  5  per  cent,  in 
the  Transvaal,  which  took  effect  on  the  1st  of  April,  1922. 
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The  highest  grade  of  post  in  any  Province  is  that  of  Principal  of 
a  Training  College  in  the  Transvaal.  Prior  to  1st  April,  1922,  these 
Principals  were  paid  on  a  scale  £780-25-980  17  plus  £100. 

The  only  other  Province  that  has  a  special  salary  for  the  Head  of 
a  Training  College  is  the  Orange  Free  State,  where  the  salary  is 
£700-25-900. 

In  the  Cape  and  Natal,  Principals  of  Training  Colleges  are  on  the 
same  scales  as  Principals  of  High  Schools. 

The  Salaries  paid  to  Principals  of  High  Schools  of  the  highest 
grade  are  : — 

Cape    . .        .  .  £750-15-900. 

Natal  . .        . .    £650-25-900  plus  house  or  allowance. 
Transvaal      .  .    £703-23f -884. 
O.F.S  £571-25-761. 

In  order  to  make  anything  like  a  fair  comparison  between  the 
Provinces  allowance  must  in  every  case  be  made  for  the  differences 
in  the  cost  of  living  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country.18 

There  is  much  detail  and  variety  in  the  different  salary  scales  in 
vogue  in  South  Africa,  but  space  does  not  allow  of  any  more  figures. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  in  South  Africa  the  cost  of  instruction 
based  on  salaries  alone  is  higher  than  elsewhere  is  the  small  number 
of  pupils  per  teacher.  The  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  in  the  four 
Provinces  during  1921  based  on  the  average  attendance  was  as 
follows  : — 

(Teachers  and  pupils  in  farm  and  aided  schools  are  excluded). 

Cape   20-69 

Natal   18-42 

Transvaal  22-50 

Orange  Free  State  .  .  16-92 

This  fact  again  is  due  to  the  sparseness  of  the  population  and 
also  to  the  difficulties  in  staffing  caused  by  bilingualism. 

Concluding  this  matter  of  salaries19  we  say  that  though,  in  com- 
parison with  Great  Britain  and  the  other  dominions,  South  African 

17  This  means  that  the  initial  salary  is  £780  growing  by  annual  increments 
of  £25  each  to  a  maximum  of  £980. 

18  The  index  figures  for  these  are  given  in  the  Union  Official  Yearbook. 

19  The  following  are  the  chief  features  (and  perhaps  weak  points,  too), 
of  the  South  African  Salary  Scale  as  outlined  by  the  Provincial  Finances 
Commission  (1923)  Report,  p.  36  : — 

(1)  The  Salaries  of  assistant  teachers  are  to  a  great  extent  dependent 

on  qualification  only. 

(2)  The  posts  of  principals  are  generally  classified  according  to  the 

range  of  the  work  done  in  the  school,  or  according  to  the  number 
of  pupils  enrolled. 

(3)  There  are  great  differences  between  the  minima,  the  range,  the 

incremental  rates,  and  the  maxima  scales  in  the  four  Provinces. 
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teachers  are  relatively  more  highly  paid,  this  advantage  is  not  due 
to  the  higher  maxima  open  to  the  South  African  teacher  (in  many 
cases  the  maxima  are  not  materially  higher  than  elsewhere,  and  in 
some  cases  they  are  actually  lower)  but  to  the  number  of  teachers 
drawing  high  salaries  owing  to  the  system  of  unchecked  and  auto- 
matic promotion. 

Finance. 

The  next  question  that  naturally  arises  is  :  How  was  it  possible 
for  the  Provinces  to  make  such  great  strides  in  educational  develop- 
ment since  the  time  of  Union — a  development  which  has  (with 
the  few  exceptions  of  a  spurt  here  and  there)  not  been  rivalled  in 
the  history  of  edcation  in  South  Africa  %  In  part  this  development 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  systems  of  control  in  vogue  in  the 
Provinces  had  been  placed  on  a  firm  basis,  e.g.,  in  the  organi- 
sation of  Local  control,  by  means  of  Boards,  and  also  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  departments  themselves  with  better  methods  of  in- 
spection, etc.  All  that  was  now  needed  was  that  the  details  of 
organisation  should  be  worked  out  and  applied  practically.  The 
chief  reason,  however,  of  this  heightened  activity  in  education  was 
a,  financial  one,  due  to  the  participation  of  the  individual  Provinces 
in  the  Union.  What  made  all  this  increased  expenditure  on  salaries, 
for  example,  possible  ?  In  order  to  answer  this  question  properly 
we  shall  briefly  have  to  outline  the  financial  relations  obtaining 
between  the  Provinces  and  the  Union. 

The  Act  of  Union  made  no  special  provision  for  the  finances  of 
the  Provincial  Councils,  but  Section  118  enacted  that  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  establishment  of  Union,  a  Commission  should  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor- General,  consisting  of  one  representative 
from  each  Province,  and  presided  over  by  an  officer  from  the  Im- 
perial Service,  to  institute  an  enquiry  into  the  financial  relations 
which  should  exist  between  the  Union  and  the  Provinces,  and  pend- 
ing that  enquiry,  and  the  necessary  legislation  by  Parliament,  the 
Union  Government  was  to  provide  for  provincial  expenditure  such 
sums  as  it  might  consider  necessary.  This  Commission  was  duly 
appointed,  and  consequent  on  its  report,  the  Financial  Relations  Act 20 
of  1913  was  passed. 

(4)  The  salaries  paid  to  women  teachers  in  the  Transvaal  are  higher 

than  in  the  other  Provinces. 

(5)  The  payment  of  a  uniform  scale  of  salary  to  teachers  in  different 
local  allowance  districts  in  the  same  Province  is  inequitable  and 
unnecessary. 

(6)  The  salaries  of  uncertificated  teachers  show  the  same  variations 

as  do  those  of  certificated  teachers. 
20  Most  of  the  provisions  are  here  given  more  or  less  as  summarised  in  the 
Reports  of  the  Provincial  Administration  Commission,  1916,  and  the  Pro- 
vincial Finances  Commission,  1923. 
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The  main  principles  of  this  Act  are  that  the  Union  Government 
■was  to  pay  a  subsidy  to  each  Province  equal  to  one-half  of  the 
normal  or  recurrent  expenditure  of  that  Province  on  matters 
entrusted  to  it.21  If,  however,  this  normal,  or  recurrent,  expenditure 
for  any  financial  year  should  exceed  that  of  the  previous  financial 
year  by  more  than  7|  per  cent.,  the  subsidy  in  respect  of  the  excess 
■was  fixed  at  one-third  in  lieu  of  one-half. 

In  order  to  secure  justice  to  the  Cape  Province,  where  considerable 
sums  were  being  raised  by  Divisional  Councils,  School  Boards, 
Native  Councils — local  authorities  to  which  there  were  no  corres- 
ponding taxing  bodies  in  the  other  Provinces— it  was  provided  that 
sums  expended  by  these  bodies  out  of  revenue  raised  locally,  should 
be  deemed  to  form  part  of  the  normal  or  recurrent  expenditure  of 
the  Province  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  subsidy. 

The  Provinces  of  Natal  and  the  Free  State  were  given  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  subsidy  a  special  annual  subsidy  of  £100,000  each. 
In  respect  of  capital  or  non-recurrent  expenditure,  the  Provinces 
were  limited  to  borrowing  from  the  Treasury.  Certain  revenues 
were  assigned  to  the  Provinces  as  follows  : — 

(a)  Trading  and  professional  licences,  education  fees,  hospital 
fees,  etc.,  with  power  of  legislation  in  regard  thereto  ; 

(b)  the  revenue  from  (i)  transfer  duty,  (ii)  liquor  licences,  and 

(iii)  (in  the  case  of  the  Transvaal)  native  pass  fees  in  labour 
districts,  without  power  of  legislation  in  regard  thereto. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Act  to  ensure  that  the 
liability  of  the  Provinces  to  provide  from  their  own  resources  for  at 
least  one-half  of  their  expenditure  should  be  sufficient  incentive 
to  economy.  The  result,  however,  has  been  the  opposite  ;  and  to- 
day the  Provincial  Administrations  have  had  to  run  the  gauntlet 
of  several  Commissions  of  investigation  as  a  result  of  the  accusation 
of  extra vagahce.  It  is  not  our  task  either  to  prove  or  to  disprove 
such  accusations.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate  here,  by  the 
actual  facts,  and  by  the  actual  measures  adopted,  that  it  was 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Provinces  participated  so  freely 
in  the  Union  funds,  that  education  was  developed  to  the  extent  that 
it  did. 

In  1917  by  Act  No.  9,  a  slight  amendment  was  made  in  the  original 
Financial  Relations  Act,  by  making  a  distinction  between  the 
expenditure  on  education  and  other  expenditure.  In  the  case  of 
education,  the  increase  of  expenditure  on  the  previous  year  ranking 
for  £-for-£  subsidy  was  permitted  to  reach  15  per  cent.,  while  the 
£-for-£  subsidy  in  respect  of  other  expenditure  was  limited  to  a 


21  See  p.  398  above. 
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5  per  cent,  increase,  a  subsidy  of  one-third  being  paid  in  respect  of 
any  expenditure  in  excess  of  those  percentages.  The  Provinces 
were  also  given  power  to  impose  an  Entertainments  Tax. 

Prior  to  1921  these  provisions  seemed  not  unnaturally  to  produce 
the  impression  that  the  Provinces  had  the  right  to  increase  their 
expenditure  by  at  least  the  margin  that  was  allowed.  And  they 
did  it,  too,  and  generally  even  exceeded  it.  The  result  was  that  the 
habihty  of  the  Union  became  almost  unlimited,  because  the  expen- 
diture incurred  by  a  Province  in  excess  of  the  amount  allowed  to 
rank  for  full  subsidy  in  any  given  year  always  ranked  for  full  subsidy 
in  the  following  year. 

After  the  war-boom  was  over,  the  crisis  came,  and  a  halt  had  to  be 
called.  The  country  soon  reached  the  limit  of  its  taxing  capacity.22 
Act  No.  5  of  1921,  therefore,  decreased  the  subsidies  for  the  year 
1921-22  to  the  amounts  paid  in  the  previous  year,  together  with  an 
increment  not  exceeding  5  per  cent,  of  that  portion  of  the  subsidy 
of  each  Province  paid  in  respect  of  educational  expenditure.  Act 
No.  5  of  1922  introduced  a  further  change.  It  laid  down  that  for 
the  year  1922-23  each  Province  should  receive  as  ordinary  subsidy 
90  per  cent,  only  of  the  amount  paid  for  the  previous  year.  It  was 
further  laid  down  that  in  respect  of  subsequent  years  annual 
increases  not  exceeding  3  per  cent,  might  be  provided.  The  special 
subsidies  of  £100,000  each  to  Natal  and  the  Orange  Free  State  were 
not  affected  in  any  way  by  this  legislation. 

In  short,  therefore,  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  expenditure 
in  the  Provinces  (and  especially  that  of  education,  which  is  by  far 
their  most  important  and  costly  function)  has  increased  in  almost 
alarming  proportions  since  Union,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Provinces 
were  not  burdened  with  the  responsibihty23  for  raising  the  greater 
part  of  the  funds.  With  them  the  question  :  "  Where  are  we  to 
find  the  money  for  this  service  ?  "  became  after  Union,  "  Where  are 
we  to  find  half  the  money  ?  ' '  and  the  temptation  to  spend  beyond 

22  For  the  actual  figures  on  this  see  the  Provincial  Finances  Report  (1923) 
pp.  9-11. 

23  In  this  connection  the  report  of  the  Financial  Relations  Commission 
of  1911  is  worth  quoting  : — 

"  One  of  the  most  salutary  principles  for  the  creation  of  a  sound  system  of 
public  finance  is  that  any  authority  which  is  entrusted  with  the  expenditure 
of  public  money  should  also  be  charged  with  the  direct  liability  for  raising 
either  the  whole  or  a  substantial  portion  of  the  revenue  required  to  meet 
such  expenditure.  When  funds  are  raised  by  one  authority  and  disposed  of  by 
another,  the  sense  of  responsibility,  by  which  the  latter  should  be  guided, 
and  which  constitutes  a  most  valuable  protection  for  the  taxpayer,  is  almost 
inevitably  weakened.  It  is  only  when  the  power  to  spend  is  controlled  by  the 
liability  to  provide  the  necessary  funds  that  efficient  and  economical  adminis- 
tration can  be  secured.  The  reciprocal  action  of  these  two  influences  tends 
to  discourage  extravagances  and  to  insure  that  good  value  is  obtained  for 
all  the  expenditure  incurred."  (Italics  mine.)  (c./.  Principle  4,  p.  470,  below.) 
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the  limits  of  the  resources  of  the  country  became  very  strong  while 
the  necessity  for  the  new  responsibilities  assumed  was  less  search  - 
ingly  examined.  There  were,  of  course,  other  causes  at  work 
during  this  period,  some  of  which  have  already  been  alluded  to. 
The  South  African  people  believe  in  education,  so  much  so  that 
increase  in  expenditure  under  this  head  was  not  subjected  to  serious 
criticism,  especially  in  recent  years  when  the  benefits  conferred  by 
education  were  increasingly  appreciated.  Then  there  were  :  the 
increase  in  the  price-level  and  cost  of  living  since  the  war,  which 
involved  a  higher  cost  of  services  such  as  teachers'  salaries  ;  the 
expense  of  getting  children  into  school,  and  of  teaching  small  groups 
in  the  sparsely  populated  parts  of  the  country  ;  the  competition 
between  the  various  Provinces  for  teachers  ;  and  lastly  the  develop- 
ment of  bilingualism . 

The  net  result  of  this  is  that  South  Africa  to-day  spends  more 
upon  education  than  any  other  country  for  which  data  could  be 
obtained,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  tables  : — 

The  cost  per  pupil  enrolled  in  the  following  countries  is  for  1921-22  : 

South  Africa2-*  £19-46 

New  Zealand   10-16 

Canada     ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  11-56 

Australia  .  .    8-25 

An  analysis  of  the  public  expenditure  shows  that  South  Africa 
devotes  a  greater  proportion  of  its  money  to  education  than  the 
following  countries. 


The  Percentage25  of  Public  Expenditure  devoted  to  Education. 


Date. 

Country. 

(A) 

Cost  of 
Education. 

(B) 

The  Net  Total 
Public  Expendi- 
ture (Excluding 
debt-charges). 

% 
of  (A) 
of  (B). 

1921-22 
1921-22 

1920-  21 

1921-  22 

South  Africa 
New  Zealand 
Australia 
Great  Britain 

£7,038,000 
2,652,000 
7,719,000 
103,815,000 

£26,609,000 
13,551,000 
88,751,000 

931,195,000 

26-4% 
19-0% 
8  -9% 
11-1% 

24  These  figures  have  been  taken  from  the  Provincial  Finances  Commission 
Report  (1923).  It  has  to  be  noted  that  the  figure  for  South  Africa  represents 
the  cost  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  only.  If  wo  examine  the 
individual  Provinces,  we  find  that  the  Transvaal  and  Natal  are  spending 
more  per  pupil  than  any  other  Province  in  South  Africa  or  in  the  British 
Empire.  The  Orange  Free  State  ranks  4th,  while  the  expenditure  in  the  Cape 
Province  is  greater  than  in  New  Zealand,  or  in  any  State  of  Australia,  and  is 
exceeded  only  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  British  Columbia  in  Canada. 
The  figures  for  these  Canadian  Provinces  include  expenditure  either  for 
Universities  or  for  capital  purposes,  which  they  do  not  do  in  the  case  of 
South  Africa. 

25  Calculated  from  data  found  in  the  Provincial  Finances  Commission 
Eeport, 
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It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  in  the  light  of  these  facts  that  the 
South  African  people  are  beginning  to  enquire  whether  they  are 
getting  their  money's  worth  for  the  sums  expended  on  education. 
Several  Commissions  have  recently  been  appointed  to  investigate 
this  matter,  and  also  to  enquire  whether  the  present  system  of 
administration  is  conducive  to  the  best  results.  These  questions 
are  all  the  more  important  because  South  Africa  is  not  a  rich 
country.  "  The  earning  power  of  South  African  whites  is  low — 
much  below  that  of  a  correspondingly  selected  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  England  or  Australia,  not  to  say  of  the  United 
States."26 

Whether  all  this  money  was  always  expended  in  the  best  possible 
way  or  not,  one  thing  is  certain — and  this  is  our  main  contention  in 
this  connection — that  the  increased  activity  in  education  by  the 
Provinces  was  made  possible  at  Union  by  the  increased  participa- 
tion of  each  of  them  in  the  resources  of  the  whole  country. 

The  following  figures  prove  our  contention  as  regards  educational 
finance  since  Union  : — 


Cape 
Natal 
Transvaal 
O.F.S. 

Average  Total 


(A) 

%  of  Provin- 
cial Revenue 
coming  from 
Union 
subsidy. 
(1910-1921). 

(B) 

%  of  Provin- 
cial Expendi- 
ture devoted 
to  Education. 
(1910-1921). 

(C)  (D) 
%  of  Increase  since  Union. 

In  Cost  of 
Education, 
(till  1921). 

In  Total  No. 
of  Pupils, 
(till  1920). 

51  -4% 
04  -0% 
46-6% 
64  -8% 

.70  -5% 
64  -4% 
77  -9% 
84  -6% 

369% 
492% 
276% 
406% 

62% 
79% 
139% 
216% 

53-2% 

74  -2% 

344% 

92% 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  perfect  correlation  between  columns 
(A)  and  (C).  In  other  words,  the  Provinces  that  received  the  most 
subsidy  from  the  Union  had  the  biggest  increases  in  their  expendi- 
ture in  education  since  Union,  and  vice  versa. 

Next,  there  is  almost  a  perfect  correlation  between  (B)  and  (D), 
which  means  that  the  increase  (since  Union)  of  pupils  educated 
(column  D)  varies  almost  exactly  in  the  same  order  as  the  percentage 
of  money  devoted  to  education  (column  B)  in  the  different  Provinces. 
It  may  mean  also  that  the  Province  which  devoted  most  of  its  public 
money  to  education  also  brought  about  the  greatest  relative  progress 
in  education  and  vice  versa — if  the  numbers  be  any  criterion. 


26  Prof.  Lehfeldt  in  his  evidence  before  the  Provincial  Finances  Commission. 
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(Section  B.)  Tendencies  towards  Unification  in  Education. 

In  the  previous  section  we  dealt  briefly  with  the  historical  steps 
that  led  ultimately  to  political  Union  between  the  four  separate 
Colonies.  We  also  noted  the  effect  that  this  Union,  exercised  on 
the  growth  of  education  in  the  different  Provinces  as  a  result  of 
the  financial  relations  that  were  established.  We  shall  now  briefly 
consider  those  tendencies  towards  unification,  or  rather  nationalisa- 
tion, that  have  shown  themselves  in  the  development  of  education 
throughout  South  Africa.  In  the  early  days  these  tendencies  were 
hardly  noticeable.  They  have,  however,  grown  gradually,  and  have 
been  in  evidence  in  recent  years  with  increasing  and  cumulative 
effects. 

1.  In  School  Practice,  Curricula,  Certification,  etc. 

In  the  early  days  these  systems  existed  practically  in  water-tight 
compartments.  Research  amongst  the  early  correspondence  shows 
that  communications27  between  the  heads  of  the  various  education 
departments  were  very  rare  indeed.  Whatever  influence  there  was 
between  them  arose  from  the  official  annual  reports,  and  from 
teachers  that  moved  from  one  system  to  another.  Occasionally 
references28  in  the  legislature  of  one  Colony  were  made  to  features 
in  another  Colony's  educational  system  which  might  be  borrowed. 

In  this  way  the  system  of  payment-by-results,  the  pupil-teacher 
system,  the  system  of  grants-in-aid,  etc.,  were  taken  up  in  turn 
by  almost  everyone  of  the  four  States.  On  account  of  this  gradual 
transfusion  of  ideas  we  find  these  four  educational  systems  con- 
verging in  the  course  of  time  towards  a  common  type  of  educational 
machinery.  After  the  Boer  War,  this  process  of  convergence  was 
considerably  accelerated,  especially  as  the  result  of  the  efforts  of 
such  men  as  Sargant,  who  saw  in  the  future  a  nationalisation  of  aU 
education  in  South  Africa,  as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  the  whole 
country  was  now  under  the  British  flag.  As  we  saw  above,  the 
Bloemfontein  Conference  of  January,  1903,  between  the  heads  of 
the  four  Education  Departments  was  the  forerunner  of  many  such 
united  efforts.29  Most  of  these  in  recent  years  have  dealt  with  the 
question  of  procuring  greater  uniformity  in  the  conditions  of  service 
of  teachers  obtaining  in  the  four  Provinces.  The  most  important 
one  was  held  in  August,  1919,  to  which  reference  has  already  been 

27  E.g.  Superintendent  Brebner  of  the  O.F.S.  submitted  a  letter  to  the 
1879  Education  Commission  in  which  he  contrasted  the  educational  systems 
of  the  O.F.S.  and  the  Cape  Colony  at  the  time. 

28  See  e.g.  pp.  253,  255,  274. 

29  See  e.g.  pp.  306,  406,  423,  430,  etc. 
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made  above.30  Though  this  proved  a  failure  as  regards  salaries, 
and  though  there  still  is  some  divergence  in  practice  in  the  different 
Provinces,  yet  the  attempts  to  gain  uniformity  have  not  been  relin- 
quished, and  a  certain  amount  of  agreement  has  already  been  arrived 
at  with  regard  to  the  mutual  recognition  of  Teachers'  Certificates. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  English  system  of  Standards  throughout 
the  country,  a  large  amount  of  similarity  between  the  courses  of 
study  has  been  brought  about  in  the  elementary  schools.  The 
curriculum  in  the  Secondary  Schools  has  nearly  always  been  under 
the  influence  of  the  Matriculation  of  the  University  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope — which  as  we  saw  above,  was  the  examining  university 
for  the  whole  of  South  Africa — and  later  under  the  Joint  Matricu- 
lation Board  which  is  to-day  still  a  unifying  factor  in  the  depart- 
mental (Provincial)  systems. 

2.  In  Medium  of  Instruction. 

The  language  question  has  always  been  one  of  the  most  important 
national  issues  in  Education,  and  therefore  needs  some  discussion. 

In  the  Act  of  Union  the  English  and  Dutch  languages  were  placed 
legally  on  an  equal  footing31  and  by  this  measure  the  way  was  paved 
towards  securing  the  advantages  of  bilingualism  for  every  South 
African  child.  The  struggle  for  the  recognition  of  the  Dutch  lan- 
guage and  of  the  principle  of  mother-tongue  instruction  has  had 
a  very  long  and  interesting  history  in  South  African  education. 
Only  a  few  of  the  salient  events  can  be  touched  upon  here.  From 
the  times  of  the  founding  of  the  English  schools  of  Lord  Chas. 
Somerset  (1822),  of  the  establishment  of  Government  Schools 
(1839),  of  the  1865  grants-in-aid  Regulations,  the  Dutch-speaking 
child  Avas  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  school  with  regard  to  his  mother- 
tongue.  Probably  as  a  result  of  concomitant  events  in  the  Transvaal 
(Vryheids  Oorlog),  the  year  1882  saw  one  step  forward  in  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Dutch  language.  The  Z.A.  Taalbond,  with  men  like 
Rev.  (later  Professor)  A.  A.  Moorrees  at  its  head,  eloquently  pleaded 
the  cause  of  Dutch  in  the  Press,  and  worked  hard  to  raise  the 
standard  of  Dutch  in  the  schools  and  colleges.  In  spite  of  the  evi- 
dence and  recommendations  of  the  Education  Commissions  of  1879 
and  1892,  the  idea  of  mother-tongue  instruction  for  the  Dutch 
children  at  the  Cape  remained  still  unrealised  for  several  years  to 
come.  The  struggle  and  achievements  of  the  Transvaal  and  O.F.S.  in 
this  direction  have  been  described  above  at  some  length.  At  Union  the 

30  See  p.  406  above. 

31  Article  135  of  the  Act  of  Union  laid  down  that  :  "  Both  the  English 
and  the  Dutch  languages  shall  be  official  languages  of  the  Union,  and  shall 
be  treated  on  a  footing  of  equality,  and  possess  equal  freedom,  rights  and 
privileges." 
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principle  of  mother-tongue  instruction  at  least  up  to  and  including 
the  IVth  standard  had  been  recognised  in  three  out  of  the  four 
Provinces32,  and  the  principle  of  bilingualism  in  all  four. 

In  the  Cape  Province  these  principles  were  embodied  in  the  1912 
Language  Ordinance  according  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  Union  Parliament  of  1911. 

The  fact  that  these  principles  were  recognised  on  the  Statute  book 
was  quite  a  different  matter  from  their  practical  application  in  the 
schools.  Several  complaints  were  made  that  the  Dutch  language  did 
not  receive  the  recognition  guaranteed  to  it  by  the  law.  In  1915  the 
Education  Language  Commission33  was  appointed  to  enquire  into 
the  working  of  the  language  Ordinance  of  1912.  The  conclusion 
was  that  the  law  was  not  carried  into  effect,  and  that  the  Dutch- 
speaking  child  was  the  sufferer.34  The  Commission  recommended  the 

32  In  Natal  (See  Natal  Ordinance  No.  13,  1916),  the  parents  are  allowed 
to  choose  the  medium  of  the  child's  instruction,  in  the  other  Provinces  the 
child  is  compelled  to  receive  his  instruction  through  his  mother-tongue  up 
to  the  4th  Standard,  whether  the  parents  like  it  or  not.  The  second  language 
is,  however,  introduced  gradually  as  a  language.  There  is  much  to  be  said 
for  either  method  ;  though  the  principle  of  mother-tongue  instruction  seems 
to  be  justified  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

This  is  more  or  less  how  the  Natal  method  works  out  with  regard  to  the 
Dutch-(Afrikaans)-speaking  child.  (Data  from  Die  Burger,  24th  September, 
1924.) 

In  1917  there  were  42  schools  where  Dutch  was  taught  as  a  subject  and 
only  4  in  which  it  was  used  as  a  medium  of  instruction.  The  number  of 
Dutch  children  taught  in  the  language  other  than  their  mother-tongue  is 
increasing  from  year  to  year  as  follows  : — ■ 

Dutch-speaking  chil- 

Year.  Dutch-speaking        dren  taught  through 

children  in  school.       English  medium. 

1918    2,852  1,835 

1919    3,199  1,908 

1920  ..        ..        ..       3,888  2,360 

1921    3,801  2,240 

33  The  members  were:  Professor  A.  Moorrees  (Chairman),  Rev.  Geo. 
Malan,  Dr.  Cillie,  Messrs.  Langenhoven,  Van  der  Horst,  du  Pre  le  Roux, 
and  Ackermann. 

34  The  facts  were  as  follows  : — 

English-speaking  children  Dutch-speaking  children       Receive  Instruction  : 
(total  26,362).  (total  47,230). 

94-86%  (or  25,000)         31%  (or  14,640)         either  wholly  or  principally 

through  medium  of  the 
home  language. 

•61%  (or  162)  38-9%    (18,371)         wholly   or  principally 

through  the  other 
language. 

1  -99%  (or.524)  8  -69%  (or  8,827)      through  both  languages  on 

an  equal  basis. 

2 -54%  (or  670)  1 1 -41  %  (or  5,392)      through    both    media  in 

unknown  proportions. 

Even  where  the  Dutch  children  were  receiving  mother-tongue  instruction 
their  proportion  was  rapidly  on  the  decrease  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
standards,  e.g.,  Sub-standard  A.  had  the  biggest  percentage,  45  per  cent., 
and  by  Standard  IV.  it  had  decreased  to  15  per  cent. 
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appointment  of  advisers  to  school  boards  to  assist  them  in  the 
carrying  out  of  the  law.  The  crux  of  the  difficulty  lay  in  the  com- 
petence of  the  teaching  force  to  use  both  media,  and  from  1916 
(Ordinance  No.  3)  bilingual  teaching  certificates  of  a  higher  and  a 
lower  grade  were  instituted. 

Separate  Schools  or  Parallel  Classes. — Though  the  chief  prin- 
ciples of  the  language  question  may  have  been  settled,  a  very 
difficult  problem  still  remains,  viz.  :  the  question  of  school 
organisation  :  the  ways  and  means  for  carrying  these  principles 
into  effect.  For  example,  the  question  as  to  the  respective 
advantages  of  having  separate  schools  for  English-speaking 
and  Dutch -speaking  children,  or  whether  they  should  be  housed 
in  the  same  school  and  have  a  system  of  parallel  classes,  is  still 
undecided.  There  is  quite  a  considerable  body  of  opinion  which 
maintains  that  the  educational  advantages  gained  through  the 
more  efficient  instruction  which  is  possible  in  separate  schools  far 
outweigh  the  problematic  advantages  that  may  accrue  to  society 
by  putting  children  of  English  and  Dutch  together  in  one  school.35 
As  a  result  of  this  the  Transvaal  Education  Commission  (appointed 
1917),  recommended  in  their  Report  (1920)  that,  where  possible, 
separate  schools  should  be  the  rule,  and  parallel  classes  in  the 
same  school  for  English  and  Dutch  children  the  exception. 

Though  at  present  it  may  be  that  until  now  more  efficient  in- 
struction has  been  given,  on  the  whole,  in  single  than  in  dual 
medium  schools,  the  writer  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  above  recom- 
mendation as  a  far-sighted  pohcy  for  South  Africa. 

Against  the  dual  medium  school  it  is  contended  that  the  "  Eng- 
lish-speaking teacher,  even  when  bilingual,  does  not  understand 
the  mental  and  social  outlook  of  Dutch -speaking  children,  and  the 
same  applies  in  the  case  of  a  Dutch-speaking  teacher  and  English- 
speaking  children  ".35  Why  is  this  ?  It  is  because  they  have 
always  been  kept  apart  in  the  past,  and  to  keep  them  apart  in  the 
future  will  only  continue  to  accentuate  this  lack  of  mutual  under- 
standing. If  we  are  going  to  build  up  a  united  South  African  nation, 
the  sooner  we  start  the  better.  If  children  are  housed  in  the  same 
building,  though  they  are  in  separate  classes,  they  meet  each 
other  on  the  play  ground,  play  in  the  same  foot-ball,  basket-ball, 
and  cricket  teams,  and  are  bound  to  understand  each  other  better. 
It  is  just  a  case  of  multiplying  the  situations  in  which  these  two 
nationalities  actually  co-operate  ;  and  the  more  they"  co-operate 
in  certain  fields  the  greater  is  the  chance  that  they  will  also  co- 
operate in  after  life  in  other  fields.   It  is  also  said  that — 

"  children  brought  up  in  separate  schools,  where  the  medium 
is  their  home  language,  do  not  thereby  become  hostile  in  their 

35  See  the  evidence  before  the  Transvaal  Education  Commission,  1917. 
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attitude  towards  children  of  the  other  race,  and  they  realise 
that  faults  are  common  to  all  races,  They  learn  to  respect 
each  other's  feelings  and  traditions."  36 

This  is  mere  assertion,  and  carries  little  weight.  All  who  have 
had  anything  to  do  with  competitions  in  athletics  and  school  games 
know  how  intense  the  feeling  can  sometimes  become  between 
two  rival  schools,  even  when  they  are  of  the  same  nationality,  let 
alone  if  they  are  of  a  different  nationality  and  in  the  same  town. 
In  smaller  towns  such  a  thing  would  divide  the  whole  town  into 
two  camps,  and  all  this  for  no  other  reason  than  a  piece  of  faulty 
organisation. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  mere  economy  in  buildings  and  overhead 
expenses,  the  single  school  would  have  the  advantage  over  the 
separate  school  in  the  same  town. 

Lastly,  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  it  is  certain  that  with 
the  improvement  of  the  qualifications  of  the  teaching  force  (in  the 
same  rapid  way  as  they  have  been  improving  during  the  last 
decade)  the  argument  of  the  less  efficient  teaching  that  is  alleged 
to  prevail  in  the  school  with  parallel  classes,  will  have  less  and  less 
force.  And  whatever  defect  there  may  be,  it  will  be  compensated 
for  by  the  increased  opportunities  that  the  children  have  of  practising 
the  use  of  the  second  language  outside  the  school-room.37  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  English  and  Dutch  are  the  official  languages 
of  the  country,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  ensure  that  every 
child  be  given  the  opportunity  of  becoming  thoroughly  conversant 
with  both  languages,38  so  that  the  lack  of  either  may  not  be  a 
handicap  in  after  life.  If  the  right  methods  are  adopted  we  can 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  practically  every  man  and  woman 
born  in  the  Union  will  be  bilingual,  and  to  the  time  when,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  mutual  understanding  and  good  feeling  thereby 
engendered,  many  of  the  present  difficulties  and  hindrances  to  pro- 
gress will  vanish,  and  South  Africa  be  knit  together  into  a  "  Nation, 
One  and  Indivisible  "  by  the  instrumentality  of  her  schools. 

3.  In  Methods  of  Education  Control :  Central  and  Local  : 

Since  Union  the  organisation  of  the  education  departments  of 
the  four  Provinces  has  been  laid  down  more  or  less  on  identical 
lines.  Each  one  has  adopted  the  division  of  function  between 
the  Financial  and  the  purely  Educational  sides  of  the  work — the 

33  Evidence  before  the  Transvaal  Education  Commission. 

37  See  p.  330  above  where  the  merits  of  this  are  discussed. 

38  Since  Afrikaans  has  officially  been  adopted  as  the  second  language  to- 
gether with  English  by  all  the  administrations  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  progress  in  the  bilingualism  of  English  children. 
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Cape  Department  having  perhaps  effected  the  greatest  speciali- 
sation. The  education  departments  have  also  to  an  increasing 
extent  given  the  teachers  a  voice  in  the  administration  through 
representation  on  Departmental  Committees  dealing  with  examina- 
tions, textbooks,  courses  of  study,  etc.39  Another  very  clear 
sign  of  closer  Union,  is  the  fact  that  the  teachers  have  come  to 
realise  that  education  is  a  national  and  not  merely  a  provincial 
affair.  In  1923  a  Federal  Council  of  teachers  was  formed  on  which 
the  Teachers'  Associations  of  all  four  Provinces  have  representatives. 
And  this  body  has  already  received  official  recognition  when  it 
was  called  together  by  the  Union  Government  at  the  end  of  1923 
to  discuss  with  the  Public  Service  Commission  the  question  of 
uniform  salary  scales. 

With  the  exception  of  Natal,  which  has  no  system  of  local  control, 
there  has  grown  up  an  increasing  uniformity  between  the  provinces 
ever  since  the  passing  of  the  School  Board  Act  of  1905  at  the  Cape. 
With  a  few  minor  differences  the  constitution  and  functions  of  the 
School  Committees  for  the  local  schools  and  of  the  District  School 
Boards  for  the  wider  areas  are  the  same .  The  Cape  system  was  at  first 
distinct  from  the  others  in  that  the  School  Boards  had  greater 
financial  responsibility  and  control,  but  recently  these  have  all 
reverted  to  the  central  Education  Department.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Natal,  all  the  Provinces  have  recognised  the  principle 
that  the  parents  have  a  voice  in  the  appointment  of  teachers — 
through  the  local  school  committee — that  the  taxpayers  exercise 
a  checking  power  through  the  District  School  Boards,  and  finally 
that  the  Central  Department  has  the  final  word  in  the  appointment 
or  dismissal  of  a  teacher  because  it  provides  the  salary  from  funds 
provided  by  the  country  as  a  whole,  whose  interests  must  also 
be  taken  into  account  where  general  efficiency  is  concerned. 

So  far  we  have  considered  tendencies  towards  greater  uniformity 
amongst  the  Provinces,  which  nevertheless  retain  perfectly  distinct 
administrations .  We  shall  now  consider  those  educational  f unctions 
which  the  Union  Government  has  taken  upon  itself  since  Union 
was  consummated  in  1910. 

(Section  C.)  Educational  Functions  Assumed  by  the 
Union  Government. 

The  most  important  of  all  these  tendencies  towards  the  uni- 
fication, or  nationalisation  in  education  is  to  be  found  in  the 

39  The  Cape  Department  of  Education  has  instituted  a  Teachers'  Advisory- 
Board,  composed  entirely  of  teachers  to  advise  in  all  cases  of  discipline 
affecting  the  teaching  force. 
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gradually  widening  sphere  of  educational  control  assumed  by 
the  Union  Government.  We  shall,  therefore,  devote  a  separate 
section  to  it. 

When  Union  was  formed,  the  Provinces  received  legislative, 
and  consequently  administrative  powers  over  education,  exclusive 
of  higher  education,  for  a  period  of  five  years  after  Union,  and 
thereafter  until  Parliament  should  decree  otherwise.40  The 
Union  Government  forthwith  created  a  Union  Department  of  Edu- 
cation whose  function  it  was  to  administer  "  higher  education  ". 
What  was  meant  by  this  term  had  not  been  stipulated  by  the  framers 
of  the  Act.  Its  connotation  has  since  then  been  widened  both 
by  practice  and  by  legislation  almost  beyond  recognition.  Many 
functions  and  various  that  seemed  to  be  of  national  significance 
were  assumed  by  the  Union  Government  from  time  to  time. 
These  we  shall  outline  presently.  In  the  meantime  we  shall 
briefly  discuss  the  development  of  the  Universities  which  seemed 
to  have  been  the  domain  of  the  Union  that  has  been  least  disputed. 

1 .  The  Universities  : 

Thus  far  the  University  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  had  been 
only  an  examining  University,  and  the  need  was  felt  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  one  or  more  teaching  universities.  There  were  many 
different  proposals.  Several  Parliamentary  Commissions  and 
Select  Committees  were  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  various 
aspects  of  higher  education. 

The  Thomson  Commission  was  appointed  to  report  on  the 
conditions  at  the  University  Colleges  with  a  view  to  ultimate 
uniformity  of  administration  and  equality  of  treatment.  Some 
advocated  the  establishment  of  a  strong,  single,  National  Uni- 
versity. The  difficulty  of  deciding  where  such  an  institution 
should  be  located  (whether  in  the  North  or  in  the  South)  soon 
put  this  proposal  out  of  court.  Others  went  to  the  other  extreme 
and  pleaded  for  single  college  universities.  The  small  population 
of  the  country  and  its  limited  resources  aroused  the  fear  that  this 
scheme  would  be  too  costly,  and  would  involve  too  much  waste 
of  teaching  power. 

•40  Hon.  R.  H.  Brand  says  in  this  connection  :  "  There  are  evident  signs 
of  compromise  in  these  arrangements.  It  is  inconsistent,  for  instance,  with 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  Act  that  so  important  a  subject  as  education,  doubly- 
important  in  a  country  where  the  language  question  raises  such  fierce 
controversies,  should  be  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  bodies  which  are  generally 
expected  to  be  the  haven  of  mediocrity.  It  was  earnestly  to  be  hoped  for 
the  sake  of  future  peace  that  the  education  question  would  have  been  treated 
on  broad  and  uniform  lines." — Union  of  S.  A.,  1910,  Oxford. 
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The  Laurence  Commission  41  (1914)  proposed  the  establishment 
of  a  University  in  the  South  in  which  all  the  neighbouring  colleges 
would  be  merged  {i.e.,  a  Federation  of  the  S.A.  College,  Victoria 
College,  and  Huguenot  College),  and  another  similar  University 
in  the  North  consisting  of  a  Federation  of  the  T.U.C.  (Pretoria), 
Grey  College  (Bloemfontein)  and  the  Pietermaritzburg  College. 
Rhodes  College  (Grahamstown)  would  be  given  the  option  to 
affiliate  with  either  ;  and  the  School  of  Mines  (Johannesburg) 
would  have  constituted  a  joint  faculty  of  Technology  of  both 
Universities. 

The  vested  interests  of  the  individual  colleges  were,  however, 
so  strong  that  this  scheme  too  was  found  to  be  impracticable. 
It  was  realised  also  that  whatever  scheme  was  adopted,  it  could 
not,  if  it  was  to  be  effective,  be  an  inexpensive  one,  nor  could  a 
cheap  system  of  University  education  be  looked  for  in  a  country 
in  which  primary  and  secondary  education  were  costly,  and  private 
munificence,  with  notable  exceptions,  had  been  conspicuous  by 
its  absence. 

Another  Commission,  viz.,  the  University  Statutes  Commission 
sat  on  the  question,  and  after  much  deliberation  and  discussion 
a  solution  was  arrived  at  which  was  embodied  in  the  University 
Acts  of  1916.   These  provided  : — 

(a)  "  that  the  University  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  shall 
together  with  certain  institutions  (Huguenot  College, 
Wellington  ;  Rhodes  University  College,  Grahamstown  ; 
Grey  University  College,  Bloemfontein  ;  South  African 
School  of  Mines  and  Technology,  Johannesburg  ;  Trans- 
vaal University  College,  Pretoria ;  Natal  University 
College,  Pietermaritzburg)  become  and  be  incorporated 
in  a  Federal  University  "  .  .  .  to  be  styled  the 
University  of  South  Africa.,  and  to  have  its  headquarters 
at  Pretoria.    (Act  No.  12  of  1916.) 

(b)  "  that  the  Victoria  College,  Stellenbosch,  in  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  shall  become  and  be  incorporated  as  an 
University  "  .  .  .  to  be  styled  the  University  of 
Stellenbosch.    (Act  No.  13  of  1916.) 

41  The  members  were  :  Sir  Pereival  Laurence  (Chairman),  Rev.  H.  S. 
Bosman,  and  Messrs.  John  Perry  and  Melius  de  Villiers.  Mr.  W.  R.  G.  Murray 
acted  as  Secretary. 

As  a  basis  of  discussion  they  laid  down  three  principles  : — 

(1)  What  would  generally  best  serve  the  need  for  University  Education  ? 

(2)  What  would  at  the  same  time  give  satisfaction  to  the  desires  of 

the  people  ? 

(3)  What  would  furnish  the  greatest  possible  measure  of  freedom  to 

the  several  institutions — which  freedom  is  the  essence  of  successful 
University  work  ? 
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(c)  "  that  the  South  African  College,  Cape  Town,  shall  become 
and  be  incorporated  as  an  University "  ...  to 
be  styled  the  University  of  Cape  Town,  and  to  have  its 
seat  on  the  Groote  Schuur  Estate.    (Act  No.  14  of  1916.) 

A  few  changes  have  since  then  been  made  :  By  Act  No.  15  of 
1921  the  University  of  the  Witwatersrand 42  was  opened  at 
Johannesburg  on  1st  March,  1922  ;  and  the  Potchefstroom  Uni- 
versity College 43  was  added  to  the  constituent  colleges  of  the 
University  of  South  Africa. 

The  University  Acts  of  1916  also  established  two  bodies  under 
the  Union  Education  Department : — 

(a)  The  Joint  Matriculation  Board  consisting  of  representatives 

of  the  Universities,  the  Provincial  and  Union  Education 
Departments,  and  the  teachers  of  public  and  private 
Secondary  Schools,  which  was  charged  with  the  conduct 
of  the  Matriculation  Examination.44 

(b)  The  Joint  Committee  for  Professional  Examinations  :  for 

the  control  and  conduct  of  the  examinations  in  Law 
and  Surveying. 

42  This  institution  has  developed  out  of  the  South  African  School  of  Mines 
at  Kimberley,  which  was  transferred  to  Johannesburg  in  1903  under  the 
name  of  the  Transvaal  Technical  Institute.  In  190G  it  was  renamed  the 
Transvaal  University  College,  and  in  1908  took  over  the  arts  and  science 
classes  which  had  been  established  at  Pretoria.  In  1910  a  further  change 
took  place,  the  Pretoria  classes  being  incorporated  as  a  separate  body  which 
retained  the  title  of  the  Transvaal  University  College,  and  the  Johannesburg 
institution  receiving  the  name  of  South  African  School  of  Mines  and  Tech- 
nology, and  being  restricted  to  the  Departments  of  applied  science  and  tech- 
nology. During  the  year  1916  arts  and  science  departments  were  organised 
in  order  to  enable  the  institution  to  participate  fully  as  a  constituent  College 
of  the  new  University  of  South  Africa.  Largely  as  a  result  of  generous  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  the  Johannesburg  municipality  the  institution 
made  great  strides  so  that  it  was  soon  able  to  make  out  a  very  sound  case 
for  having  a  University  of  its  own.  The  University  buildings  have  been 
started  on  a  large  scale  in  Milner  Park.  It  has  a  Medical  School,  and  by  an 
arrangement  arrived  at  in  June,  1919,  a  system  of  close  co-operation  between 
the  University  College  and  the  Johannesburg  Normal  College,  in  the  interests 
of  teachers  undergoing  training,  was  instituted.  (See  Official  Yearbook 
No.  6,  p.  260.) 

43  This  College  has  developed  out  of  the  literary  department  of  the  "  Theo- 
logiese  School  van  de  Gereformeerde  Kerk  "  which  was  founded  in  1869  at 
Burghersdorp,  CP.,  and  solely  supported  by  the  Gereformeerde  Kerk.  In 
February,  1905,  this  school  with  its  literary  department  was  transferred  to 
Potchefstroom.  It  April,  1919,  it  received  a  Government  subsidy  and  the 
college  was  placed  under  the  management  of  its  own  council.  The  work 
undertaken  at  the  present  time  comprises  the  preparation  for  the  B.A., 
B.Sc,  M.A.,  M.Sc,  and  B.D.  examinations  of  the  University  of  South  Africa, 
and  the  Transvaal  Teachers'  Examinations  in  co-operation  with  the  local 
Normal  College.    (See  Official  Yearbook,  No.  6,  p.  258.) 

44  Tho  basis  of  representation  between  the  universities  and  the  schools 
which  was  16  to  11  until  April,  1924,  was  changed  12  to  11,  each  University 
being  represented  by  3  instead  of  by  4  members. 
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The  Extent  and  Cost  of  Higher  Education  under  the  Union  Govern 
ment  in  1922. 


Cost  to  the 

Avera 

ge  No. 

Teaching 

Total 

State 

of  Students. 

Staff. 

Expen- 

1922. 

Institution. 

diture 

1922. 

Per 

1922. 

1924. 

1922. 

1924. 

Total. 

Stu- 

dent. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

University    of  Cape 

Town 

983 

1,569 

119 

163 

98,683 

53,800 

54-7 

University    of  Stel- 

lenbosch 

588 

711 

67 

70 

60,388 

42,800 

72  -7 

University    of  Wit- 

watersrand 

923 

1,154* 

97 

108 

87,798 

48,600 

52  -7 

University  of  South 

Africa  : — 

30,636 

Grey  Univ.  Coll.   .  . 

180 

354 

24 

22 

20,957 

15,700 

87  -2 

Huguenot  Univ.  Coll. 

67 

101 

15 

15 

8,594 

6,640 

99-1 

Natal  Univ.  Coll.   . . 

181 

264 

15 

26 

15,125 

11,160 

61  -6 

194 

291 

30 

34 

23  197 

16,340 

84  -2 

Transvaal  Univ.  Coll. 

657 

385* 

49 

83 

45^868 

30,490 

46  -4 

Potchefstroom  Univ. 

Coll  

68 

156 

16 

16 

11,074 

4,000 

58-8 

Total 

3,841 

5,213 

432 

537 

402,420 

229.530 

59-8 

The  Growth  of  Higher  Education  since  Union. 


State  Expenditure! 

Total 

Professors 

Value  of 

Year. 

No.  of 

and 

Bursaries. 

Students. 

Total. 

Per 

Lecturers. 

Student. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1910  .. 

1,171 

79,657 

68  -0 

6,780 

1911  .. 

1,125 

97,429 

86-6 

1912  .. 

1,203 

102,368 

85  -1 

182 

1913  .. 

1,285 

104,293 

81  -2 

196 

16,592 

1914  .. 

1,208 

130,800 

108  -3 

193 

1915 

1,155 

107,790 

93  -3 

193 

1916  .. 

1,355 

109,784 

81  -0 

199 

20,546 

1917  .. 

1,618 

124,610 

77  -0 

203 

22,488 

1918  .. 

2,069 

132,600 

64  -1 

252 

23,322 

1919  .. 

2,429 

176,346 

72  -6 

270 

26,220 

1920  .. 

2,947 

230,570 

73  -6 

323 

28,213 

1921  .. 

3,389 

277,470 

81  -8 

378 

33,167 

1922  .. 

3,841 

254,600 

66-9 

432 

35,740 

1923  .. 

4,717 

496 

1924  .. 

5,213 

537 

*Excluding  part-time  and  non-matriculated  students  :  1,360  in  the  case 
of  the  Witwatersrand  University,  and  371  in  the  case  of  the  Transvaal 
University  College. 
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Finance. — The  Higher  Education  Additional  Provisions  Act 
of  1917,  made  all  Colleges  and  Universities  State-aided  institutions. 
The  Government  contributed  three-fourths  of  the  approved  salaries 
of  the  staff,  according  to  a  fixed  scale  ;  and  one  half  of  the  total 
expenditure  of  the  preceding  year  on  recurrent  maintenance  and 
general  expenses.  With  regard  to  loans  a  different  basis  of  subsidy 
was  adopted  for  the  different  Provinces.  This  evidently  did  not 
prove  satisfactory,  for  at  the  beginning  of  1922  a  Departmental 
Committee  went  exhaustively  into  these  matters  of  State  aid  to 
Universities,  and  decided  that  the  ad  hoc  grant  should  be  abandoned, 
and  that  the  grant  for  general  expenses  should  not  depend  directly 
on  the  expenditure,  but  be  based  on  the  income  raised  by  the 
institutions  concerned.  This  new  scheme  was  embodied  in  regu- 
lations approved  by  Parliament  at  the  close  of  the  Session  of  1922. 
It  became  immediately  operative  in  the  case  of  the  Universities. 
The  constituent  colleges  of  the  University  of  South  Africa  were 
expected  to  adopt  it  not  later  than  the  financial  year  1925-26. 

2.  Teacher  Training  : 

Just  after  Union  (June,  1910)  a  conference  between  the  Minister 
and  the  representatives  of  the  Provincial  Administrations  was 
held  at  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  circumscribe  the  term 
"  higher  "  education.  Amongst  other  things  it  was  agreed  to  include 
courses  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  certain  institutions  to  be 
specified  later  on.  Shortly  afterwards  (November,  1910),  at  another 
conference  consisting  this  time  of  four  Provincial  Superintendents 
(or  Directors)  of  Education,  the  principle  was  laid  down  that  as 
long  as  primary  and  secondary  education  remained  under  the  control 
of  the  Provincial  Administrations,  the  training  and  certification 
of  teachers  should  remain  a  Provincial  function.  Here  we  had  now 
two  entirely  contradictory  points  of  view — each  legitimate  within 
its  own  limits,  viz.  :  the  Provincial  point  of  view  just  mentioned, 
and  the  Union  point  of  view  emphasising  the  national  importance 
of  a  function  like  teacher  training.  A  sort  of  compromise  was  arrived 
at  by  the  acceptance  of  a  policy  which  would  gradually  lead  towards 
uniformity  between  the  Provincial  certificates  so  that  later  on  Union 
certificates  could  take  their  place.  This  was  never  realised.  One 
step  was,  however,  made  in  this  direction  in  1913  when  the  Union 
Education  Department  instituted  the  Union  First  Class  Teachers' 

•(■Including  head  office  administration  and  bursaries. 

Figures  taken  from  the  Government  Gazette,  The  Official  Yearbook,  No.  6, 
and  the  Abridged  Annual  Report  of  the  Union  Department  of  Education,  1922. 

Note  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  students  since  1918,  the  date 
when  the  universities  started  to  function  in  their  new  status  as  teaching 
universities. 
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Certificate  which  was  given  after  the  successful  completion  of  an 
18  months'  post  graduate  training  course  (see  p.  153  above). 
And  in  1917  the  Higher  Education  Additional  Provisions  Act 
empowered  the  Union  Government  to  make  regulations  for  the 
training  of  teachers  and  the  establishment  of  practising  and 
demonstration  schools.  This  state  of  affairs,  however,  was  unsatis- 
factory because  of  the  trouble  caused  in  the  allocation  of  funds  for 
teacher  training — part  of  which  was  conducted  by  the  Provinces 
and  part  by  the  Union.  At  length,  as  a  result  of  financial  considera- 
tions chiefly,  the  certification  and  training  of  teachers  was  left  out 
of  the  definition  of  higher  education  as  given  in  the  Financial 
Adjustments  Act  of  1922 — this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Uni- 
versities still  train  practically  all  the  Secondary  Teachers — and  in 
1923  the  Union  First  Class  Teachers'  Certificate  was  abandoned. 
This  has  been  superseded  by  Provincial  certificates  (like  the  Higher 
Secondary  Certificate  in  the  Cape  Province),  and  by  degrees  and 
diplomas  in  education  granted  by  the  different  Universities. 

Thus,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Provincial  viewpoint  mentioned 
above  has  prevailed  to  a  certain  extent,  we  still  have  the  anomalous 
position  that  the  Provinces  control  the  certification  while  the 
Union  has  to  provide  the  training  of  a  large  proportion  of  our 
teachers. 

The  only  teacher  certification  with  which  the  Union  has  anything 
to  do  directly  is  in  connection  with  a  few  Teachers'  Diplomas  in 
Technical  and  Vocational  Education. 

3.  The  Native  College  : 

In  1915  the  SA.  Native  College  was  founded  which,  though 
providing  3  years'  pre-Matriculation  instruction,  was  subsidised 
by  the  Union  Education  Department  as  an  institution  for  higher 
learning.  At  the  close  of  1922  the  number  of  students  on  the 
rol  was  101.  The  cost  of  tuition  per  student  was  £48,  of  which  the 
Government  contributed  £27,  College  funds  (raised  by  denomina- 
tional effort)  £16,  and  the  student  himself  £5. 

At  present  this  institution  is  sui  generis.  It  presents  its  students 
as  external  candidates  for  the  examinations  of  the  University  of 
South  Africa  45  ;  but  it  is  expected  that  it  will  ultimately  become 
a  separate  University. 

Native  Education  is  a  sphere  of  activity  which,  owing  to  its 
national  importance,  ought  to  come  under  the  Union  Government. 
There  is  a  tendency  in  this  direction.  In  the  Financial  Relations 
Act  of  1922  (Section  10)  the  Union  Government  took  the  Power  to 


45  Also  for  the  B.A.  Examination. 
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provide  funds  specially  for  native  education,  while  the  Provinces 
were  held  to  certain  minimum  obligations.46 

The  same  dangers  of  dual  control  that  we  found  in  the  case  of 
teacher  training  are  here,  and  there  is  a  strong  likelihood  that 
the  position  will  lead  to  similar  anomalies. 

An  unjustified  state  of  affairs  is  apparent  from  the  diagram 
(p.  431)  in  that  the  Native  Affairs  Department  has  no  direct 
connection  whatsoever  with  any  of  the  native  educational 
agencies. 

4.  Agricultural  Education  : 

In  addition  to  the  faculties  of  Agriculture  in  the  Universities 
of  Stellenbosch  and  South  Africa  (at  the  T.U.C.  where  there  is 
also  a  faculty  for  Veterinary  Science),  which  are  under  the  Union 
Department  of  Education,  the  Union  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  established  five  agricultural  schools, 47  two  training  farms  and 
two  experiment  stations,  where  regular,  special,  and  vacation 
courses  are  given  in  agriculture,  involving  an  annual  expenditure 
of  £168,208  (1921-22).48  The  entrance  standard  for  the  two  year 
diploma  course  is  the  Junior  Certificate  or  its  equivalent ;  and 
for  the  special  courses  the  above  diploma  or  previous  experience 
in  farming.  The  minimum  age  of  entrance  is  respectively  16 
years  and  18  years.  This  department  also  does  considerable 
extension  and  field  work  in  agriculture  and  household  science  in 
rural  districts. 

Here  is  therefore  another  instance  where  the  term  "  higher 
education  "  has  been  greatly  stretched. 

5.  Child  Welfare  and  Industrial  Education  : 

When  the  Children's  Protection  Act  was  passed  in  1913  its  ad- 
ministration was  entrusted  to  the  Department  of  Justice.  This 
department  had  already  under  its  jurisdiction  (since  the  1911 
Prisons'  Act),  the  establishment  of  Industrial  Schools.  Its  function 
with  regard  to  child  welfare  was  therefore  decidedly  educational. 
The  association,  however,  of  prisons  and  crime  with  the  care  of 
poor  children  and  industrial  training  (which  unfortunately  to-day 
still  persists  in  the  minds  of  many),  proved  harmful,  and  in  1917 

4S  "  Every  Province  shall  expend  annually  on  the  education  of  natives 
a  sum  not  less  than  its  expenditure  on  such  education  during  the  financial 
year  1921-22  or  such  a  sum  as  bears  to  the  total  expenditure  upon  education 
of  that  Province  the  same  proportion  as  was  borne  by  the  expenditure  on  the 
education  of  natives  to  the  total  expenditure  on  education  of  the  Province 
in  the  year  1921-22." 

47  Elsenburg,   Grootfontein,  Cedara,  Potchefstroom,  Glen. 

43  During  the  years  1918-22  th9  annual  expenditure  has  more  than  doubled. 
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the  administration  of  the  Children's  Protection  Act,  involving  the 
control  of  Government  Industrial  Schools,  was  transferred  from 
the  Department — the  Reformatory  Schools  remaining  under  the 
control  of  the  Prisons  Department. 

The  administration  of  this  work  has  in  recent  years  greatly 
increased  in  scope  and  involves  provision  for  more  than  12,000 
children  in  "  other  than  higher  education,"  even  to  the  most 
elementary  standards.  In  1922  the  Government  paid  out  in  sub- 
sidies to  34  Child  Welfare  Societies  in  the  Union  the  sum  of  £24,776. 
In  the  six  Union  Governmental  Industrial  Schools  there  were  in 
1922,  on  an  average,  about  1,000  pupils  who  cost  the  State  nearly 
£63,000.  The  Union  employs  five  inspectors  to  supervise  the  work. 
It  is  not  as  if  the  Union  Education  Department  is  the  only  agency 
for  this  kind  of  education.  There  exist  also  Provincial  Adminis- 
trations which  have  12  Industrial  Schools  (three  of  which  are  State- 
aided  institutions),  training  about  1,000  pupils  at  an  annua!  cost 
of  about  £67,000  to  the  State.  In  several  cases  this  dual  system 
has  been  very  wasteful  and  expensive,  and  a  centralisation  of  effort 
in  this  direction  would  be  a  decided  saving. 

6.  Juvenile  Affairs  : 

As  the  Provinces  began  to  draw  the  net  closer  by  their  com- 
pulsory education  measures,  people  gradually  awakened  also  to 
the  need  of  provision  for  juveniles  when  they  leave  school.  The 
Department  of  Mines  and  Industries  was  the  first  to  realise  the 
National  significance  of  this  matter  and  in  1915  brought  about  the 
appointment  of  Juvenile  Boards  in  the  large  urban  centres  of  the 
country. 

Though  the  most  cordial  co-operation  seems  to  have  been 
evidenced  between  the  Union  and  Provincial  authorities,  for 
example  in  the  exercise  of  the  authority  given  to  these  Boards 
(by  Act  No.  33,  1921),  to  obtain  information  from  employers 
and  school  principals,  yet  it  is  evident  that  the  Union  has  come 
very  close  to  the  area  which  the  Provinces  regard  as  theirs,  viz.  : 
"  other  than  Higher  Education." 

7.  Miners''  Training  Schools  : 

The  Union  Department  of  Mines  and  Industries  exercises  a 
certain  amount  of  control  also  over  the  Miners'  Training  Schools 
on  the  Rand. 

8.  Apprentices  : 

The  same  department  also  administers  the  Apprenticeship 
Act  (No.  26  of  1922),  and  the  Apprenticeship  Councils  that  are  to 
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be  appointed  will  have  to  have  their  functions  definitely  circum- 
scribed in  relation  to  the  authorities  over  vocational  and  technical 
education. 

9.  Schools  for  Mental  Defectives  : 

Here  is  another  matter  of  national  importance  in  education 
which  the  Union  Government  has  taken  up.  Before  the  institution 
of  medical  inspection  by  the  Provincial  Authorities  and  the  passing 
of  the  Mental  Disorders  Act  in  1916,  there  existed  practically 
no  provision  for  the  selection  and  training  of  mental  and  physical 
defectives. 

This  work  has  been  entrusted  to  schools  for  mental  defectives 
conducted  in  connection  with  the  Mental  Hospitals.  Very  close 
co-operation  is  needed  between  the  Public  School  Authorities 
(the  Provinces)  and  such  agencies,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  de- 
tection of  subnormalcy  amongst  school  children  and  their  proper 
training  in  special  classes.  This  is  not  so  easy  to  secure  under 
two  entirely  different  authorities. 

10.  Naval  and  Military  Training  : 

Under  the  Union  Department  of  Customs  we  have  the  main- 
tenance of  the  instruction  given  on  the  South  African  Training 
Ship  "  General  Botha."  The  Customs  Commissioner  is  a  member 
of  the  Supervising  Board.  The  annual  cost  of  the  training  of  the 
134  naval  cadets  is  £19,000  (1923-24),  of  which  the  Government 
pays  £15,000  and  the  rest  comes  in  through  fees. 

Under  the  Defence  Department  there  are  at  present  (1922) 
37,548  boys  between  the  ages  of  13  and  17  who  are  trained  as 
cadets.  Such  training  is  usually  given  at  the  public  schools  and 
by  members  of  the  staff. 

1 1 .  Post  Office  Training  : 

Another  educational  agency  under  Union  control  is  the  con- 
tinuation school  conducted  under  the  Union  Department  of 
Posts  and  Telegraphs  for  the  benefit  of  messenger  boys  at  the 
Cape  Town  Post  Office. 

12.  Technical  and  Vocational  Training  : 

Most  of  the  work  done  under  this  head  in  the  past  has  been  due 
to  the  efforts  of  the  individual  Provinces.  In  this  way  the  Technical 
Colleges  at  Durban,  Cape  Town,  and  Maritzburg  were  started. 
Owing  to  the  financial  stringency  in  which  the  Provinces  found 
themselves,  the  two  former  institutions  were  taken  over  by  the 
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Union  Education  Department  on  the  1st  of  April,  1922,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Financial  Adjustments  Act  (1922).  This  act  also 
authorised  the  Minister  of  Education  to  declare  certain  institutions 
as  places  of  Higher  Education,  and  also  certain  courses  as  included 
under  the  term  Higher  Education  according  to  his  desire.  Further, 
"  In  order  to  place  such  institutions  in  receipt  of  Government 
aid  on  a  proper  basis  and  regulate  their  relations  with  the  Depart- 
ment the  Higher  Education  Act  (No.  30  of  1923),  was  passed  by- 
Parliament.  It  is  proposed  also  to  provide  for  the  incorporation 
of  the  governing  bodies,  to  define  the  powers  and  functions  of  these 
authorities  and  to  establish  a  provident  scheme  for  the  teaching 
and  administrative  staffs."49 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Union  Education 
Department  has  since  1919  been  conducting  National  Technical 
and  Commercial  Examinations.  In  1919  there  were  altogether  1,936 
candidates,  and  in  1922  the  number  had  increased  to  5,291. 

Here  we  have  another  instance  of  dual  control.  The  Technical 
College  at  Durban  (which  has,  with  respect  to  its  Engineering 
Department,  been  affiliated  with  the  Natal  University  College  of  the 
University  of  South  Africa)  is  under  Union  control  and  the  Technical 
Institute  of  Pietermaritzburg,  which  does  similar  work,  is  under 
the  Provincial  Administration. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  also  that  the  Union 
Education  Department  does  a  certain  amount  of  vocational  and 
occupational  training  for  returned  soldiers.  Lastly,  it  administers 
a  number  of  Union  overseas  scholarships. 

13.  Union  Liability  for  the  Cost  of  Education  : 

By  far  the  most  important  tendency  towards  the  nationalisation 
of  education  that  has  shown  itself  since  Union  is  the  fact  that  the 
following  recommendation  of  the  Education  Administration  Com- 
mission 50  (1923)  in  its  first  report  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Govern- 
ment 51  : — 

"  The  Commission  considers  it  desirable  in  the  interests 
both  of  economy  and  of  stable  educational  finance  that  the 
liability  for  the  whole  reasonable  cost  of  compulsory  education 
(i.e.,  from  7  to  15  years  52)  should  be  assumed  by  the  Union 
Government." 

49  Union  Education  Department  Abridged  Annual  Report,  1922. 

50  Consisting  of  Profs.  Lawn,  Clarke,  Hofmeyr  and  Mr.  van  Coller. 

51  At  the  Conference  held  at  Durban  between  Union  Ministers  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Provinces  (November  1924). 

52  One  of  the  terms  of  reference  of  this  Commission  was  to  determine  the 
limits  of  compulsory  education  for  the  Union.  It  recommended  7  to  15  years 
inclusive,  and  abolished  the  educational  limit.    The  general  effect  of  this 
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Further,  pending  the  collection  of  the  statistics  necessary  for 
determining  the  exact  extent  of  the  above  contribution,  the 
Union  Government  engaged  to  make  a  per  pupil  grant  to  the 
Provinces  which  will  cover  the  cost  of  the  following  items  : — 

1.  Salaries  and  Pensions  of  Teachers. 

2.  Loan  charges  and  Maintenance  of  buildings. 

3.  Equipment  (excluding  pupils'  requisites  which  pupils  were 
to  pay  for). 

4.  Administration  (Provincial  and  Local). 

5.  Inspection,  including  Medical  Inspection. 

6.  Bursaries  (including  free  places  and  remission  of  payment  for 
requisites  in  necessitous  cases). 

These  items  cover  the  whole  range  of  Primary  and  Secondary 
education  which  the  Provinces  have  so  far  considered  their  sole 
domain.  The  grants  covering  the  reasonable  cost  per  pupil  for 
each  Province  were  assessed  on  the  basis  of  average  attendance 
of  pupils  in  Government  schools  at  the  following  rates  53  : — 

Cape  and  Natal  . .        . .    £14    0  0 

Transvaal   16    7  6 

Orange  Free  State      .'.        ..      15    8  0 

recommendation  will  bo  to  retain  a  large  number  of  young  bright  pupils  for 
some  secondary  education  who  are  now  allowed  to  leave,  and  to  exclude  a 
number  of  old  dull  pupils  from  the  primary  school  who  are  now  allowed  to 
remain. 

It  recommended  further  that  all  education  within  the  compulsory  limits 
should  be  free.  Beyond  that  it  should  be  fee -paying  (because  such  education 
is  held  to  be  of  greater  advantage  to  the  individual  than  to  the  State) — 
provision  being  made,  however,  for  free  places  according  to  the  following 
proportions  : — 

5%    of  the  total  in   Std.  VII. 
12£%       „  „       Std.  VIII. 

20%         „  „       Std.  IX. 

25%         „  „       Std.  X. 

Such  free  places  will  be  awarded  on  the  following  conditions  : — 

{a)  Ability  to  profit  by  the  course. 

(b)  Inability  to  pay. 
Condition  (a)  is,  however,  to  be  essential  in  any  case,  because  unwillingness 
to  pay  should  not  be  sufficient  reason  by  itself  to  allow  a  child  to  receive 
education  in  a  Government  School. 

The  methods  of  determining  (a)  are  not  stated  and  will  surely  offer  a 
very  fruitful  field  of  investigation  in  the  framing  of  tests,  mental  and  scholastic, 
to  suit  our  peculiar  conditions  in  South  Africa,  as  e.g.,  the  Northumberland 
Tests  in  use  in  England. 

£3  This  is  a  temporary  basis  of  subsidy  as  taken  over  from  the  Provincial 
Finances  Commission,  1923.  The  method  by  which  these  figures  were  arrived 
at  was  as  follows  :  The  Financial  Commission  took  the  whole  cost  of  Primary 
and  Secondary  education  for  the  year  1921-22  as  represented  by  the  above- 
mentioned  items,  deducted  possible  savings,  and  deducted  also  cost  of 
hostels  and  boarding  houses  on  the  ground  that  these,  if  not  self-supporting, 
should  be  assisted  locally  ;  it  then  divided  that  amount  by  the  number  of 
pupils  in  average  attendance  in  the  case  of  each  Province. 
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The  acceptance  of  this  principle  represents  nearly  the  culmination 
•of  the  tendency  that  was  already  so  clearly  evident  in  our  dis- 
cussion of  the  Provincial  and  Union  finances  (section  A  above), 
viz.  :  the  ever-increasing  participation  of  the  Provinces  in  Union 
funds.  The  far-reaching  effects  of  this  step  can  hardly  be  gauged 
at  this  moment.  The  Provinces  seem  delighted  that  they  have 
been  pulled  out  of  a  bad  financial  mess,  but  in  the  end  it  is  going 
to  prove  their  own  undoing.  We  are  firmly  convinced  that  this 
measure  is  (whether  people  realise  it  or  not)  going  to  prove  the 
*'  thin  end  of  the  wedge  "  and  the  end,  ultimately,  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Councils.  Control  and  interference  follow  financial  support 
as  surely  as  the  night  follows  the  day. 

A  large  sum  of  money  is  involved  and  it  is  only  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  Union  Parliament  will  ask  questions  with  regard  to  the 
way  this  money  is  being  spent ;  and  the  slightest  crisis  involving 
educational  policy  will  be  an  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  the  over- 
riding power  of  Parliament.  That  is,  the  Provincial  Council  Ordi- 
nances are  of  effect  as  long  and  as  far  only  as  they  are  not  repugnant 
to  any  Act  of  Parliament.  (Section  86.)  The  fact  of  education 
"  other  than  higher "  being  placed  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
Provincial  Councils  does  not  exclude  it  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
Parliament  ;  and  if,  and  when  Parlhypgp  legislates  in  regard 
to  such  a  matter,  any  Provincial  legtifffion  in  conflict  therewith 
ceases  to  have  effect. 

This  completes  more  or  less  the  list  of  the  educational  functions 
that  are  being  performed  by  the  Union  Government — a  schematic 
representation  of  which  is  given  in  the  accompanying  diagram. 

(Section  D.)  The  Demarcation  between  Provincial  and 
Union  Functions  in  Education. 

(a)  Attempts  to  Define  it  : 

As  we  have  previously  indicated,  several  attempts  have  been  made 
since  Union  to  define  the  dividing  line  between  the  activities 
of  the  Union  and  the  Provinces  as  regards  education. 

The  first  attempts  to  describe  the  term  "  higher  education  " 
were  made  in  1910.  We  have  already  dealt  with  these  and  showed 
how  arbitrary  the  definition  has  been  with  regard  to  Teacher 
Training. 

The  second  occasion  where  a  definition  of  functions  became 
necessary  was  at  the  conference  held  between  the  Minister  and 
the  Provincial  Directors  in  November,  1911,  in  order  to  discuss 
the  question  of  technical  and  industrial  education.  A  National 
Advisory  Board  with  one  or  two  technical  advisers  was  proposed. 
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DIAGRAM  25. 


The  Administration  of  Educational  Functions  assumed  by  the  Union 

Government. 

Note  what  an  extreme  variety  of  j  functions  the  terra  Higher  Education 
has  come  to  include  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Union. 
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So  varied,  however,  were  the  reactions  of  the  provincial  authorities 
in  this  matter  that  only  in  March  of  the  next  year  was  it  possible 
to  arrive  at  a  unanimous  decision.  It  was  then  decided  that  such 
a  National  Advisory  Board  should  be  appointed  by  the  Minister 
— but  that  its  functions  were  to  be  only  consultative  and  ad- 
visory, and  on  no  account  should  it  interfere  with  the  instruction 
given  by  the  Provinces  in  connection  with  primary  and  secondary 
education.  In  1914  a  Technical  .Adviser  was  appointed  by  the 
Union  Government  to  organise  technical  and  industrial  education 
for  the  Union. 

The  next  attempt  at  demarcation  is  found  in  the  Financial 
Adjustments  Act  (No.  5  of  1922,  Section  11).  This  is  the  first 
time  that  Parliament  has  attempted  a  definition  of  the  term 
"  higher  education  "  as  used  in  Article  85  of  the  S.A.  Act  of  Union, 
1909.    It  stipulated  that  it  shall  mean  : — 

"  (a)  Education  provided  by  Universities  and  University  Colleges 
incorporated  by  law  ; 

(b)  Education  provided  by  the  South  African  Native  College  ; 

(c)  Education  provided  by  such  technical  institutions  (in- 

cluding schools  of  art,  music,  commerce,  technology, 
agriculture,  mining  and  domestic  science),  as  the  Minister 
may  declare  to  be  places  of  higher  education  ; 

(d)  Such  part  of  education  provided  by  other  technical  in- 
stitutions as  the  Minister  of  Education  may,  after 
consultation  with  the  provincial  administration  concerned, 
declare  to  be  higher  education." 

The  fact  that  such  a  definition  appears  in  an  Act  on  Finance 
shows  to  what  a  large  extent  "  mattejs  of  educational  principle 
are  subordinated  to  financial  convenience."  54 

The  Higher  Education  Act  (No.  30  of  1923),  merely  elaborated 
the  above  Act  and  added  an  age  limit  :  "  The  Minister  shall  have 
power  to  recognise  courses  of  instruction  intended  mainly  for 
students  over  16  years  of  age  as  being  included  in  higher  education." 
(Section  20.) 

The  fact  that  the  provision  for  post  primary  education  has 
such  an  intimate  connection  with  technical  education  does  not 
seem  to  have  deterred  the  authorities  from  the  inconsistency  of 
placing  these  functions  under  two  entirely  different  authorities. 

54  Prof.  F.  Clarke  in  the  Cape.  Times,  November  26th,  1924.  He  goes  on  to 
say  that  :  "  In  the  absence  of  any  other  co-ordinating  authority  the  Treasury 
is  bound  to  step  into  the  breach  with  results  that  must  be  harmful  to  education 
and  to  finance  in  the  long  run.  We  shall  never  solve  educational  problems 
till  we  learn  to  tackle  them  from  the  educational  end." 
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A  third  occasion  when  this  division  of  duties  came  up  was  when 
the  University  question  was  discussed.  The  Laurence  Commission 
(1914)  defined  "  higher  education  "  as  substantially  equivalent 
to  the  instruction  of  "  persons  above  the  secondary  school  age." 

In  1917  the  Cape  Province  by  the  establishment  of  the  Cape 
Town  Technical  College  clearly  went  above  this  limit,  because  it 
provided  for  advanced  courses  which  were  beyond  the  secondary 
school  level — and  is  negotiating  with  the  University  of  Cape  Town 
to  gain  recognition  for  such  work.55 

(b)  Their  Faihire  : 

What  we  have  come  to  is  that  the  demarcation  between  the 
education  functions  of  the  Union  and  those  of  the  Provinces  has 
become  vaguer  and  vaguer — until  in  the  end  it  seems  to  exist 
(as  Donald  Ross*  said  of  the  Cape  System  in  1884)  merely  in  the 
Minister's  head.  A  mere  glance  at  the  accompanying  diagram 
shows  to  what  lengths  the  term  "  higher  education  "  has  been 
stretched.  There  has  all  the  time  been  an  attempt  to  divide  the 
indivisible,  and  the  trouble  lies  not  so  much  with  the  Union  or 
the  Provincial  Departmental  authorities — whose  sincerity  of  purpose 
in  fulfilling  their  functions  is  undoubted — as  it  lies  right  in  the 
Act  of  Union  itself.  And  it  seems  to  be  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
authorities  legislative  and  administrative  to  depart  from  the 
unfortunate  division  "  higher  education "  and  "  other  than 
higher  education  "  merely  because  this  term  is  part  of  the  Union 
Constitution — a  reluctance  that  has  led  them  to  all  sorts  of  ab- 
surdities and  anomalies.  56  The  term  "  higher  education  "  has 
come  to  include  every  stage  of  education  from  the  most  rudimentary 
instruction  on  the  primary  level  to  the  highest  courses  for  D.Sc. 
or  Ph.D.  at  the  University.  Functions  (below  the  line)  that  have 
been  fulfilled  by  the  Provinces,  have  also  been  undertaken  by  the 
Union  as  soon  as  these  were  regarded  of  National  significance, 
e.g.,  in  Industrial,  Technical,  Native  education,  etc.  ;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  educational  functions  (above  the  line)  such  as  have 

55  Second  Report  of  the  Education  Administration  Commission  (1924). 

56  The  Education  Administration  Commission  has  stated  its  conclusion  in 
unequivocal  terms  with  regard  to  this  position  : — "  The  Commission's  own 
investigation  and  the  vast  bulk  of  the  evidence  which  has  been  laid  before 
it  go  to  show  that  the  real  issue  is  to  be  found  in  the  South  Africa  Act  itself, 
in  its  vain  attempt  to  divide  the  indivisible.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
reasons  of  expediency  at  the  time  of  Union  which  dictated  the  allocation  of 
'  education  other  than  higher  '  to  the  Provinces,  the  step  itself  has  been 
proved  by  14  years  of  confused  and  troubled  experience  to  have  been  a 
violation  of  the  logic  of  the  ease.  And  violated  logic  has  been  steadilj 
avenging  itself  through  years  of  conflict,  confusion  and  dissipated  and  wasteful 
effort."— (Par.  283,  Second  Report,  1924.) 

*  Quoting  Bishop  Grey  of  Cape  Town  (see  p.  92  above)  - 
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been  conducted  by  the  Union  Department  for  e.g.,  Teachers'  Cer- 
tification, Technical  Training,  etc.,  are  undertaken  by  the  Pro- 
vincial authorities.  In  utter  futility  this  demarcation  has  proved 
itself  almost  as  effective  as  "a  beam  of  moonshine  for  a  garden 
fence  " — to  quote  a  simile  from  Prof.  F.  Clarke,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Education  Administration  Commission  (1923).  And 
the  result  has  been  inter-departmental  trespassing  and  wasteful 
duplication  of  effort. 

These  anomalies  and  inconsistencies,  instances57  of  which  may 
be  multiplied,  will  in  no  way  be  lessened  by  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation's recent  proposal  at  the  Durban  conference  (November, 
1924),  to  take  vocational,  industrial,  and  technical  education  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Provinces  and  bring  them  under  Union  control. 
Primary  and  Secondary  education  are  now  "  to  be  separated  from 
technical  and  vocational  training  at  a  time  of  real  national  need, 
when  every  fact  emerging  from  the  Census  Report  and  from  count- 
less other  public  documents  brings  home  the  necessity  of  correlating 
the  two  branches  of  educational  training."58  And  if  the  Minister 
is  going  to  be  consistent  in  this  demarcation  it  will  be  a  matter 
of  the  utmost  difficulty — if  not  entirely  impossible — to  decide 
what  is  vocational  and  what  is  non-vocational  in  our  education. 
The  manipulation  of  Latin  words  is  as  much  vocational  for  boys 
who  are  going  to  become  lawyers,  doctors  or  ministers  as  the 
manipulation  of  wood  or  metal  for  the  skilled  artisan.  Whatever 
this  measure  may  accomplish,  it  will  succeed  only  in  perpetuating 
the  already  serious  gap  between  "  vocational  "  and  "  culture  " — 
a  division  which  will  have  the  most  disastrous  consequences  on  the 
educational  and  social  life  of  South  Africa. 

The  various  implications  of  this  measure  have  been  very  ably 
discussed  in  its  various  bearings  by  Professor  F.  Clarke  in  a  series 
of  articles  appearing  in  the  Cape  Times  (November  24th  to  29th, 
1924)  and  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  him  with  regard  to 
the  aspect  which  concerns  us  here,  viz.,  the  organisation  of  education 
on  a  National  basis  : 

"  It  can  be  said  at  once  that  this  measure  is  a  blunder  of 
the  first  magnitude.  A  real  national  policy  is  now  farther 
off  than  ever.  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  all  students  of 
education  and  educational  systems  whose  judgments  are  not 
distorted  by  political  fears  or  personal  ambitions  will  agree. 

57  A  queer  instance  of  this  dual  control  has  come  to  the  writer's  notice. 
The  school  at  Blauw  Vallei,  Wellington  (the  one  time  famous  District  School 
of  Mr.  Stucki)  has  two  storeys.  The  upper  one  has  primary  school  work  and 
is  under  the  Provincial  authorities  ;  the  lower  storey  has  industrial  work 
and  is  under  the  Union  Department  of  Education.  A  horizontal  demarcation 
with  a  vengeance  ! 

58  Cape  Times  Editorial,  November  24,  1924. 
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It  is  a  policy  that  England  scrapped  25  years  ago  after  over- 
whelming evidence  of  the  inefficiency  of  a  system  which  tried 
to  cut  education  in  two  in  this  fashion.  It  is  a  policy  which 
has  been  carefully  avoided  in  the  United  States,  where  the 
Federal  Government,  in  deciding  to  assist  vocational  edu- 
cation, scrupulously  refrained  from  setting  up  an  independent 
organisation  of  its  own.  Instead  it  preferred  to  assist  the 
several  States  with  substantial  grants  made  upon  conditions 
and  left  the  administrative  control  to  them. 

Our  attempt  to  divide  the  indivisible  in  South  Africa  will 
yet  cost  us  dear.  What  a  judgment  of  Solomon  it  is  !  We 
first  take  the  baby  and  cut  off  its  head,  calling  that  "  higher  " 
education  and  handing  it  to  the  Union,  leaving  the  trunk 
to  the  Provinces.  Then  on  the  plea  that  the  infant  appears 
to  lack  nourishment,  we  next  take  a  vertical  cut  at  the  trunk, 
slice  off  an  arm  and  a  leg  down  one  side,  and  hand  them  over 
to  Union  as  "  vocational,  "  leaving  the  "  cultural  "  torso 
to  the  Provinces.  A  very  lowly  species  of  worm  might  survive 
such  treatment  ;  not  a  delicate  organism  of  spirit  like  an 
educational  system." 

There  is  yet  another  difficulty  :  as  a  result  of  the  new  financial 
arrangements  (made  at  the  Durban  conference)  a  Province  like  the 
Cape  has  received  an  extra  £450,000 — a  sum  of  money  which  it 
will  use  largely  59  to  carry  out  a  very  comprehensive  scheme  of 
Agricultural  Education,  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made  (p.  170  above).  Such  a  scheme  is  laudable  (as  far  as  the  Cape 
is  concerned)  because  it  is  an  attempt  to  adjust  primary  and 
secondary  education  to  the  needs  of  our  people,  and  does  so  through 
the  public  schools.  But  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  there  arises 
a  question  :  Will  such  agricultural  education  be  immune  from  being 
declared  by  the  Minister  a  Union  function  as  falling  under  "  higher 
education  "  or  under  the  new  sphere  of  "  technical,  industrial, 
and  vocational  education  ",  and  so  again  become  entirely  divorced 
from  our  primary  and  secondary  schools  ? 

Whatever  happens,  the  fact  remains  that  no  education  system 
that  is  divided  into  arbitrary  sections  will  answer  to  the  needs  of 
South  Africa,  and  the  sooner  we  come  to  regard  the  organisation  of 
our  education  as  one  organic  national  unity  the  better. 

SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTER  XX. 

The  development  of  each  of  the  four  systems  of  education  has 
been  traced  separately  more  or  less  up  to  the  time  of  Union  in  the 

59  Dr.  Viljoen's  address  at  the  S.A.O.U.  Conference,  December,  1924. 
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first  four  parts  of  the  book.  Though  these  Provincial  systems 
are  still  separate  administrative  units  we  have  treated  them  to- 
gether in  this  chapter  with  regard  to  their  educational  development, 
and  their  relations  to  the  Union,  since  1910. 

The  formation  of  Union  in  1910  was  the  culmination  of  a  series 
of  political  moves  in  that  direction  which  date  from  the  early  fifties 
of  the  last  century.  It  meant  that  the  highest  authority  was  vested 
in  the  Union  Parliament,  while  certain  specific  functions  were 
delegated  to  the  newly  created  Provincial  Councils,  with  this 
provision  that  all  legislation  on  their  part  was  subject  to  the  over- 
riding power  of  the  Union  Parliament. 

As  far  as  educational  administration  was  concerned,  the  changes 
that  accompanied  the  institution  of  the  new  regime  were  not  very 
great.  The  chief  was  that  higher  education  passed  under  Union 
control  while  the  Provinces  retained  control  over  the  rest. 

Chiefly  owing  to  the  increased  participation  of  the  Provinces 
in  the  Union  funds  which  provided  more  than  half  the  provincial 
revenue  (a  sum  of  money  nearly  equal  to  the  cost  of  education  in 
some  Provinces),  a  great  advance  was  noticeable  in  education  during 
the  next  decade  :  ( 1 )  As  regards  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  school 
we  find  an  increase  (1909-1920)  from  281,817  to  541,392,  i.e.  nearly 
two-fold.  In  the  case  of  white  pupils  the  rate  of  increase 
was  more  than  five  times  that  of  the  white  population.  (2)  Great 
progress  was  made  in  the  methods  of  Teacher  Training — the  old 
pupil-teacher  system  being  entirely  discarded — so  that  the  percen- 
tage of  certificated  teachers,  which  was  {e.g.  at  the  Cape)  60  per  cent, 
in  1909,  had  increased  to  87  per  cent,  in  1923.  (3)  Their  salaries  were 
also  greatly  improved,  especially  since  1917  when  a  salary  scale 
was  introduced  at  the  Cape.  A  new  salary  scale,  which  was  put 
into  force  in  the  Transvaal  in  1919,  has  since  then  set  the  pace  for 
the  other  Provinces,  with  the  result  that  South  African  teachers 
are  to-day  receiving  salaries  which,  with  regard  to  average  positions, 
compare  very  favourably  with  those  offered  in  other  countries. 

All  these  advances  have  naturally  meant  an  increased  demand 
on  the  financial  resources  of  the  country.  E.g.  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  nearly  300  per  cent,  in  the  Provincial  expenditure  on 
education  during  the  decade  following  Union,  and  the  cost  to  the 
State  for  education  other  than  higher  has  grown  to  £19  -46  per  pupil 
per  annum  (1921-1922),  which  is  considerably  above  what  it  costs 
other  countries  to  educate  their  children.  Further,  expenditure 
on  education  comprises  26  -4  per  cent,  of  the  total  expenditure  of 
the  State  (1921-22) — a  sum  which  is  also  very  much  higher  than 
what  any  other  country  devotes  to  education.  Facts  like  these 
have  aroused  questions  in  the  following  vein  :  Are  we  not  spending 
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too  much  on  our  education  ?  Do  we  get  our  money's  worth  in 
education  ?  etc. 

Together  with  this  increased  activity  in  education  due  chiefly 
to  the  fact  that  the  Provinces  had  more  money  at  their  disposal  than 
before,  we  find  another  tendency,  viz.,  the  tendency  towards 
unification  in  education.  Not  only  has  there  grown  up  a  certain 
amount  of  uniformity  among  the  Provinces  with  regard  to  school 
practice,  curricula,  certification,  medium  of  instruction  and  methods 
of  central  and  local  control,  but  the  Union  Government  itself  has 
gradually  brought  more  and  more  educational  functions  under  its 
own  jurisdiction,  many  of  which  do  not  fall  under  the  term  "  higher  " 
education  as  delegated  to  the  Union  by  the  South  Africa  Act. 
Universities  and  University  Colleges  now  fall  under  the  control  of 
the  Union.  It  used  to  train  and  certificate  teachers,  but  does 
not  do  so  any  more,  except  in  the  case  of  commercial  or  technical 
training.  It  controls  further  :  the  S.A.  Native  College,  Agricultural 
Education,  Child  Welfare,  Industrial  Education,  Juvenile  Affairs, 
Miners'  Training  Schools,  the  training  of  Apprentices,  schools  for 
Mental  Defectives,  Naval  and  Military  Training,  Post  Office  Train- 
ing, Technical  and  Vocational  Training,  and,  most  important  of  all, 
it  has  assumed  "  all  reasonable  cost  "  of  primary  and  secondary 
education  under  the  Provincial  Administrations. 

When  the  variety  and  multiplicity  of  these  functions  assumed 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Union  Government,  as  necessity  demanded, 
are  taken  into  account,  it  is  clear  that  a  departure  has  been  made 
from  the  original  demarcation  between  higher  and  other  than  higher 
education  as  laid  down  in  the  South  Africa  Act  of  Union.  Moreover, 
though  repeated  attempts  have  been  made  to  circumscribe  the 
definition,  so  as  to  suit  the  conditions,  they  have  always  proved  a 
failure — and  the  result  has  been  confusion  with  regard  to  educational 
principles,  dissipation  and  waste  of  effort,  and  general  conflict 
between  the  various  authorities. 

When  one  takes  into  account  the  peculiar  problems  that  face 
educators  in  South  Africa— e.g.  the  welding  together  of  two  white 
races  into  a  united  nation  and  the  preservation  of  a  white  civilisation 
in  the  midst  of  an  overwhelming  black  population — it  is  clear  that 
our  educational  system  ought  to  constitute  an  organic  unity  from 
the  Kindergarten  to  the  University  ;  and  any  attempt  to  make 
arbitrary  divisions  in  the  system  will  of  necessity  be  doomed  to 
failure. 

The  fact  that  the  Union  is  beginning  to  realise  its  responsibility 
more  and  more  with  regard  to  those  educational  functions  which 
it  regards  as  of  national  importance  bears  out  one  of  the  main  theses 
that  this  study  has  attempted  to  establish,  viz.,  when  a  people  come 
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to  realise  the  national  significance  of  a  particular  educational 
function  they  will  not  be  deterred  in  the  least  by  tradition  or  by 
legal  enactments  from  bringing  such  matters  under  the  State  as 
national  functions — whether  these  are  the  solemnly  proclaimed 
principles  of  non-interference  in  education  as  in  the  old  Transvaal 
educational  legislation,  or  one  of  the  provisions  of  our  Union 
Constitution.  Why,  therefore,  seeing  that  we  have  already  gone 
so  far,  shall  we  not  face  the  facts  honestly  and  carry  our  convictions 
to  their  logical  conclusions — viz.,  a  truly  national  system  of  education, 
which  shall  form  a  united  whole  and  in  which  variety  and  freedom 
will  find  their  highest  realisation. 

It  is  the  need  of  such  a  national  system  of  education  that  we 
propose  to  discuss  in  the  closing  chapter  of  this  book. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  NATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION, 
AND  CONCLUSION. 

The  discussion  of  the  previous  chapter  has  made  it  clear,  we  hope, 
that  the  present  state  of  educational  organisation  cannot  endure. 
Either  we  must  break  up  the  Union  and  become  a  Federation, 
making  each  Province  supreme  in  its  own  domain,  or  we  must 
accept  the  necessity  of  a  national  system  of  education. 

Strange  to  say,  the  former  alternative  has  received  very  little 
support  in  educational  circles  of  this  country,  while  practically  all 
experts  who  have  been  approached  in  the  matter  have  advocated 
the  National  viewpoint  of  education. 

In  this  section  (A)  we  shall  try  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  some  of 
the  schemes  that  have  thus  far  been  proposed.  In  the  next  section 
(B)  we  shall  discuss  the  general  (political)  implications  of  a  National 
vs.  Provincial  system  of  organisation.  And  in  the  final  section  (C) 
we  shall  conclude  by  outlining  a  scheme  of  our  own  in  which  the 
national  importance  of  our  educational  system  as  an  organic  unity 
is  recognised,  while  at  the  same  time  greater  provision  is  made  for 
local  initiative. 

(Section  A.)  Schemes  Already  Proposed. 

(a)  Dr.  Viljoen  : 

When  the  five  years,  for  which  education-other-than-higher  had 
been  designated  to  the  Provinces,  had  elapsed,  a  Commission  1  was 
appointed  (1915)  to  report  inter  alia  : 

"  whether  education  (other  than  higher  education),  shall  as  a 
whole  or  in  part  cease  to  be  a  matter  for  Provincial  Admini- 
stration and  become  one  for  direct  control  by  the  Government 
of  the  Union." 

In  considering  this  question  the  Commission  obtained  the  opinion 
of  several  experts.  Thus  Dr.  W.  J.  Viljoen,  then  Director  of  Edu- 
cation in  the  O.F.S.,  and  now  Superintendent-General  of  the  Cape 
Province,  submitted  an  important  memorandum  before  the  Com- 
mission in  which  he  proposed  that  education  should  become  a 

1  The  Provincial  Administration  Commission  consisted  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
Jagger  (chairman),  Senator  Stuart,  Messrs.  J.  A.  Neser,  M.L.A.,  Patrick 
Duncan,  M.L.A.,  G.  A.  Louw,  M.L.A.,  and  G.  T.  Plowman,  C.M.G. 
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National  function  under  one  Superintendent-General  of  Education. 
The  Provincial  Departments  were  to  be  abolished,  and  the  country 
divided  into  six  areas  2  each  with  a  Director. 

These  six  departmental  heads  together  with  the  heads  of  the 
Department  of  Native  Education,  of  Technical  Education,  and  of 
Medical  Inspection  and  Health  should  together  constitute  the 
Board  of  Education  for  the  Union3. 

(b)  Mr.  G.  M.  Hofmeyr  : 

A  similar  scheme  for  the  nationalisation  of  education  under  the 
Union  was  proposed  by  the  Union  Secretary  for  Education,  Mr. 
G.  M.  Hofmeyr.  He  proposed  to  divide  the  Union  into  twelve 
districts,  each  with  a  Chief  Inspector.   These  are  his  views  : — 

"  I  have  consistently  favoured  the  unification,  or  nationali- 
sation, of  all  education  services,  maintaining  that  such  a  course 
will  be  in  accordance  with  the  constitutional  fact  of  Union, 
as  against  Federation,  and  productive  of  the  best  National 
results,  that,  instead  of  leading  to  overcentralisation,  it  would 
of  necessity  result  in  such  decentralisation  and  adjustment  to 
local  conditions  as  have  not  been,  and  are  not  likely  to  be  the 
case  under  Provincial  control.  Not  likely,  for  the  reason  that 
if  the  Provinces  were  divided  up  into  suitable  administrative 
units  the  consequence  would  be  that  those  units  would  be  made 
responsible  to  one  (central)  authority,  rather  than  to  separate 
Provincial  authorities.  I  have  submitted  that  legislation  on 
educational  matters  should  be  a  national  function  consonant 
with  the  national  policy  in  general."4 

(c)  Br.  J.  E.  Adamson  : 

In  the  same  year  (1915)  Dr.  J.  E.  (now  Sir  John)  Adamson,  then 
Director  of  Education  in  the  Transvaal,  in  the  course  of  the  Presi 
dential  address  (before  the  Educational  Section  of  the  South  African 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science)  strongly  advocated  the 
National  Control  of  Education. 5  Instead  of  the  existing  Provinces 
he  proposed  for  educational  purposes  to  divide  the  country  into 
thirteen  districts  (Cape  5,  Transvaal  4,  Natal  2,  and  O.F.S.  2). 

2  Two  areas  in  the  Cape  Province  (the  Western  and  the  Eastern  sections), 
two  in  the  Transvaal  (one  comprising  the  Rand  and  the  other  the  rest  of 
the  Transvaal),  one  in  the  O.F.S.  (including  Griqualand  West),  and  one  in 
Natal. 

3  The  great  distances  to  be  travelled  would  make  the  frequent  meeting 
of  such  a  board  an  impossibility.  Moreover,  the  absence  of  any  lay  members 
on  such  a  National  Board  of  Education  is  another  questionable  feature. 

4  Report  of  the  Union  Secretary  for  Education,  1919,  p.  69. 

5  He  elaborated  this  scheme  in  a  memorandum  (June,  1916)  placed  as 
evidence  before  the  Provincial  Administration  Commission. 
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He  makes  some  very  sound  observations  in  connection  with  the 
division  of  functions  between  the  central  and  the  local  authorities. 
The  dividing  line  should  be  a  "  vertical  "  one  and  not  a  "  horizontal" 
one  as  is  the  case  at  present.  The  Union  ought  to  deal  with  the 
broad  questions  of  principle  and  policy,  while  the  local  bodies 
should  be  purely  administrative  and  deal  with  details. 

(d)  Dr.  C.  T.  Loram  : 

Probably  the  most  carefully  elaborated  scheme  of  National 
Education  for  South  Africa  hitherto  outlined  was  the  one  presented 
in  a  Memorandum  to  the  Provincial  Administration  Commission 
(1916)  by  Dr.  C.  T.  Loram.  He  lays  down  as  fundamental  principles 
the  following  : 6 

"  Education  in  South  Africa  should  be  regarded  as  a  National 
matter  because  : — 

(a)  Only  thereby  can  the  fundamental  principle  of  education 
in  a  democracy,  viz.,  equality  of  financial  burden  and  educational 
opportunity  be  assured  ; 

(b)  the  presence  of  a  preponderating  black  and  coloured  popu- 
lation demands  a  uniformity  of  policy  and  equality  of  treatment 
unattainable  by  other  means  ;  and 

(c)  the  sovereign  power  of  taxation  is  vested  in  the  National 
Government,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  power  which  levies  taxes  to 
see  that  the  taxes  are  wisely  used  to  advance  the  common  good." 

To  that  end  Education  should  be  administered  by  (1)  a  non-party 
National  Board  of  Education  acting  for  the  Union  as  a  whole,  and 
(2)  a  "  District  "  School  Board  acting  for  each  of  the  eight  or  ten 
"  districts  "  into  which  the  Union  would  be  divided.  The  functions 
of  the  latter  bodies  are  to  be  defined  by  the  Central  Legislature. 

"  The  Financial  support  for  Education  should  come  from  the 
general  revenue  of  the  Union,  and  from  a  special  "  district  "  school 
tax  assessed  and  levied  by  each  "  district  "  school  board.  The 
minimum  amount  of  taxation  for  each  district  is  to  be  determined 
by  Parliament,  which  should  endeavour  to  secure  as  far  as  possible 
an  equality  of  financial  burden. 

The  principles  governing  the  distribution  of  the  cost  of  education 
should  be  as  follows  : — 

(i)  Since  education  is  a  National  function  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
National  Government  to  provide  funds  for  the  necessary  minimum 
of  education  for  each  white  child  in  the  Union  ; 

(ii)  In  consideration  of  receiving  local  control  and  administration 
of  education  each  school  district  shall  be  required  to  raise  a  minimum 


6  Evidence  taken  by  the  Provincial  Administration  Commission,  p.  904* 
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amount  by  local  taxation.  In  order  to  encourage  the  district  to 
exceed  the  minimum  required  by  law  the  Union  Government  under- 
takes to  contribute  £1  for  every  £1  raised  by  the  district  in  excess 
of  the  compulsory  minimum  ; 

(iii)  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Union  Board  of  Education 
a  special  appropriation  may  be  made  towards  the  maintenance  of 
schools  in  necessitous  areas." 

(e)  The  Provincial  Administration  Commission,  1915. 

After  having  heard  all  the  evidence,  the  Commission  recom- 
mended (in  the  Majority  Report)  the  abolition  of  the  Provincial 
Councils  and  the  transfer  of  the  ultimate  control  of  all  education 
to  the  Union  Government.  Instead  of  the  Provincial  Councils,  it 
proposed  the  institution  of  District  Councils  (14  in  number),  7  in  the 
Cape,  4  in  the  Transvaal,  2  in  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  1  in  Natal. 
The  Commission  urged,  however,  that  Parliament  be  asked  not  to 
carry  into  effect  any  of  these  fundamental  changes  till  1920. 

(/)  The  Opposite  View. 

A  Minority  Report  was  submitted  by  the  Administrator  of  Natal, 7 
Mr.  G.  T.  Plowman,  whose  opinions  are  valuable  because  they  give 
the  view  of  those  opposed  to  Union  Control  of  Education.  The  views 
contained  in  the  Minority  Report  may  be  summarised  as  follows  : — 

That  since  the  date  of  Union  primary,  secondary  and  technical 
education  had  made  great  strides  in  the  Provinces  ; 

that  the  systems  of  education  in  the  four  Provinces  had  been 
built  up  with  due  regard  to  purely  local  wants  and  con- 
ditions ; 

that  the  Provincial  Councils  of  the  Cape  Province  and  Natal 
have  been  quite  free  from  politics,  and  even  the  legislation 
passed  by  the  Transvaal  Provincial  Council,  while  it  might 
be  tinged  with  politics,  had  been  educationally  progressive  ; 

7  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  Natal  has  always  favoured 
Federation  as  against  Union,  and  during  the  National  Convention,  in  which 
the  Act  of  Union  was  drawn  up  it  required  all  the  skill  of  the  representatives 
of  the  other  colonies  to  persuade  the  Natal  people  to  enter  the  Union,  which 
they  did  after  a  referendum. 

Separatist  tendencies  have  been  ascribed  also  to  the  Orange  Free  State,  yet, 
as  the  Round  Table  (September,  1924,  No.  56)  says  in  perhaps  a  rather  flippant 
way  :  "  There  are  portents  of  unexpected  possibilities.  From  a  Free  State 
town  comes  the  report  of  a  town's  meeting  to  pass  a  resolution  asking  the 
Union  Government  to  take  over  the  whole  control  of  education  in  that  Pro- 
vince !  And  this  from  the  Free  State  !  If  Saul  should  also  be  found  among 
the  prophets,  then  there  may  be  great  changes  in  the  state  of  Israel  after 
all  !  " 
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that  in  Parliament  education  was  apt  to  be  treated  as  a  matter 
of  secondary  concern,  that  its  interests  might  be  endangered 
through  its  being  me.de  a  subject  of  party  politics,  and 
that  it  would  be  practically  impossible  for  Parliament  to 
frame  an  educational  policy  that  would  meet  the  views  and 
requirements  of  the  several  Provinces  ; 

that  experience  elsewhere  pointed  to  the  wisdom  of  decentralisa- 
tion in  respect  of  legislation  also  ; 

that  the  transfer  of  education  to  the  control  of  the  Union 
Government  would  lead  to  increased  expenditure. 

In  spite  of  the  views  so  ably  expressed  by  Mr.  Plowman,  it  is 
a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  majority  of  educational  leaders  in  the 
country  who  have  really  thought  the  matter  through  to  its  logical 
conclusions,  have  been  unanimous  that  education  as  a  whole  ought 
to  be  regarded  from  a  national  standpoint,  and  the  sooner  that  is 
done  the  better. 

Reasons  ivhy  these  schemes  have  not  been  carried  into  effect. 

The  reasons  why  this  has  not  yet  been  done  are  partly  political, 
and  partly  temperamental,  due  to  a  natural  hesitancy  to  effect  such 
a  radical  change.  At  the  time  that  the  abovementioned  Provincial 
Administration  Commission  made  these  recommendations  South 
Africa  became  entangled  in  the  World  War.  Since  the  war  things 
have  never  yet  been  normal  again  and  the  country  has,  therefore, 
not  had  time  enough  to  consider  this  question  of  administration 
in  anything  like  a  calm  and  serious  manner. 

The  fact  also  that  the  Provincial  Councils  have  been  mentioned 
in  the  Preamble  of  the  South  Africa  Act  of  the  Union  seems  to  have 
conferred  upon  them  some  special  sanctity  in  the  eyes  of  some 
people.8  The  1915  Commission  has,  however,  shown  conclusively 
that  there  is  little  justification  for  this  view  (Par.  15),  and  Judge 
Laurence  (Chairman  of  the  Universities  Commission  1914)  speaking 
of  education,  expressed  the  view  that  "  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  the  framers  of  the  constitution  must  be  taken  to  have 
contemplated  the  transfer  of  the  whole  subject  by  the  legislature 
to  the  central  authority  at  some  future  date." 

8  E.g.  The  following  statement  by  F.  T.  Henderson,  late  Hansard  Reporter, 
Natal  : — The  Provincial  Administration  Commission  (1915)  actually  "  recom- 
mended the  abolition  of  the  Provincial  system,  a  system  consecrated  in  the 
Preamble  as  part  of  the  carefully-laid  dual  foundation  of  the  Act  of  Union. 
As  if  a  national  covenant  such  as  this  is  a  thing  of  to  day  to  be  tinkered  with 
as  if  it  were  a  Public  Health  Act  or  a  Customs  Act,  instead  of  being  the  Magna 
Charta  under  which  we  live  !  " — Article  "  Natal  and  the  Union  "  in  A  Century 
of  Progress  in  Natal,  1924. 
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And  if  education  goes,  the  Provincial  Administrations  can  surely 
not  be  maintained  merely  for  the  few  remaining  functions. 

Brand  manifested  a  just  insight  into  the  future,  when  at  the  time 
of  Union  he  wrote  : — 

"  This  part  of  the  Act  (i.e.  the  Provincial  Constitutions)  has 
been  treated  so  much  as  an  experiment  that  it  is  generally 
assumed  that  in  the  near  future  much  of  it  will  require  to  be 
altered,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  wasting 
time  and  trouble  in  any  detailed  consideration  of  it.  But  this 
is  a  short-sighted  view.  Institutions  when  once  they  have  been 
brought  into  being  have  a  knack  of  refusing  to  disappear."9 

Nor  will  they  readily  disappear  because  of  the  somewhat  un- 
fortunate provision  that  a  Province  may  not  be  divided  into  two  or 
more  sub-provinces  without  a  petition  from  its  Provincial  Council — 
a  body  which  is  likely  to  be  the  last  to  see  the  necessity  for  such  a 
step. 

(g)  The  Education  Administration  Commission,  1924. 

Nearly  ten  years  have  passed  since  the  above  schemes  were 
proposed.  In  the  meantime  the  Provinces,  having  behind  them  the 
traditions,  the  accumulated  experience,  and  the  local  ambitions 
of  the  four  old  Colonies,  continued  to  exercise  control  of  the  main 
structure  of  the  education  system.  And  they  nourished,  too, 
owing  partly  to  an  increased  efficiency  of  their  education  depart- 
ments, but  chiefly  (as  was  shown  above)  owing  to  their  participation 
in  the  Union  funds.  At  the  same  time,  however,  an  almost  impos- 
sible situation  had  arisen  as  we  saw  above,  on  the  one  hand  with 
regard  to  the  division  of  functions  between  the  Provinces  and  the 
Union,  and  on  the  other  hand  with  regard  to  the  financing  of  the 
whole  system.  First  the  Provincial  Finances  Commission 10  was 
appointed  (1922)  to  consider  the  latter  question,  and  recommended 
a  number  of  economies,  as  well  as  a  different  basis  of  subsidy.  And 
after  that,  because  Education  constituted  the  crucial  point  in  this 
matter,  an  Education  Administration  Commission  (1923)  was 
appointed,  which  issued  two  reports,  one  in  1923  (to  which  we  have 
already  referred,  p.  428  above)  and  one  in  1924. 11  In  the  latter 

9  The  Union  of  South  Africa,  1910.    Oxford,  p.  75.    (Italics  mine.) 

!0  The  members  were  Messrs.  W.  D.  Baxter  (chairman),  J.  H.  Hofmeyr, 
M.A.,  H.  S.  Scott,  B.A.,  and  Alex.  Aiken. 

11  Towards  the  end  of  1923  the  personnel  of  the  Commission  had  been 
slightly  altered  as  follows  : — Principal  J.  H.  Hofmeyr  (chairman,  Mr.  F.  C. 
Sturrock  (in  place  of  Professor  Lawn,  formerly  chairman),  Professor  Fred 
Clarke  and  Mr.  C.  M.  van  Coller,  with  Mr.  G.  O.  Lowe  as  Secretary  instead  of 
gr.  L.  H.  Lewis. 
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report  the  Commission  pointed  out  in  a  very  effective  way  the  lack 
of  co-ordination  that  there  exists  amongst  the  educational  agencies, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  education  of  defectives,  etc.,  and 
industrial  and  technical  education,  and  also  traced  the  origin  of  the 
present  state  of  affairs. 

In  order  to  remedy  this  situation  in  something  like  a  thorough- 
going way,  the  Commission  took  the  risk  of  an  accusation  that  it 
had  travelled  beyond  its  terms  of  reference  and  proposed  the 
creation  of  a  Union  Board  of  Education  to  co-ordinate  the  work  not 
only  of  the  four  Provincial  Administrations,  but  also  of  the  six  or 
seven  Union  Departments,  which  are  concerned,  more  or  less 
directly,  with  educational  services. 12 

Its  Functions  .—The  general  function  of  the  proposed  Board  is 
stated  as  being  :  11  To  co-ordinate  the  educational  work  of  State- 
provided  and  State-aided  institutions  within  the  Union  over  the  whole 
range." 

This  general  function  will  include  the  following  : — 

(a)  To  advise  the  Union  Government  in  all  payment  of  grants 
from  public  funds  towards  the  carrying  on  of  education. 

The  revision  of  the  temporary  basis  of  grants  as  recommended 
in  the  Commission's  first  report  and  the  fixing  of  a  permanent  basis, 
as  soon  as  statistics  are  available,  should  be  carried  out  by  the 
Board  of  Education. 

(b)  To  estimate  the  extent  of  the  provision  that  needs  to  be  made, 
and  to  distribute  appropriately  such  provision  as  is  made  in  regard 
to  every  form  of  educational  effort  which  is  assisted  by  the  State. 

(c)  To  prepare  legislation  for  Parliament  on  educational  matters. 

(d)  To  co-ordinate  the  action  of  Departments  of  Public  Education 
with  that  of  other  State  Departments  whose  sphere  of  control 
includes  work  of  an  educational  kind  or  having  educational  bearings. 

(e)  To  co-ordinate  educational  effort  by  State  Departments  with 
the  needs  and  conditions  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce, 
and  with  the  various  agencies  existing  in  the  Union  (such  as  Child 
Welfare  Societies)  which  have  as  their  object  some  educational 
purpose. 

12  The  actual  wording  of  these  recommendations  is  : — 
"  1.  That  the  Provincial  Administration  shall  assume  immediate  control 
of  all  educational  work  being  carried  on  in  State-provided  or  State-aided 
institutions  within  their  respective  areas,  with  the  exception  of  agricultural 
colleges  and  institutions  of  University  rank. 

"2.  That  a  Union  Board  of  Education  be  constituted  with  authority  to 
co-ordinate  the  educational  activities  of  the  four  Provincial  Administrations 
both  with  one  another  and  with  those  of  the  Universities  and  agricultural 
colleges.  The  Secretariat  of  the  Board  to  be  the  Union  Department  of 
Education." 
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( / )  To  conduct  from  time  to  time  such  enquiries  into  educational 
matters  as  may  be  found  necessary. 

(g)  To  appoint  sub-committees  to  co-ordinate  work  in  certain 
defined  fields  of  educational  effort  where  special  conditions  need  to 
be  considered,  such  as  the  care  of  defectives  and  provision  for 
industrial  training. 

(h)  To  keep  systematic  records  and  statistics  relating  to  all 
educational  effort  within  the  Union. 

(i)  To  report  upon  all  matters  specifically  referred  to  it  by 
Parliament. 

Its  Constitution.- — The  Board  should  operate  under  the  Minister 
of  Education,  who  would  be  its  President,  and  all  its  acts  would  need 
to  be  approved  by  the  Minister  as  such  (i.e.  apart  from  his  capacity 
of  President)  before  taking  effect  or  being  submitted  to  Parliament. 
But  subject  to  this  condition  its  powers  and  constitution  should 
be  defined  by  Statute.  It  is  not  conceived  by  the  Commission, 
that  is,  as  a  body  which  could  be  summoned  or  dismissed  or  dis- 
solved or  whose  functions  could  be  defined  for  it  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Minister,  or  in  any  other  way  except  by  the  authority  of 
Parliament. 

The  Commission  suggests  that  the  Board  should  be  constituted 
as  follows  : — 

(1)  There  should  not  be  more  than  eight  members  appointed  by 
the  Minister  for  a  period  of  four  years,  half  of  the  members  should 
be  appointed  for  two  years  in  the  first  instance,  so  as  to  prevent  a 
complete  change  of  personnel  after  four  years. 

At  least  one  member  should  be  appointed  as  having  special 
knowledge  and  experience  in  regard  to  each  of  the  interests 

Manufacturing  industry. 
Agriculture. 
Commerce. 
Universities. 

And  the  other  members  should  have  special  qualifications  in  regard 
to  Child  Welfare  or  to  Education  generally. 

It  is  not  contemplated  that  Government  officials  should  be 
appointed  as  members  of  the  Board,  but  in  view  of  special  difficulties 
that  might  arise  the  Commission  does  not  suggest  that  they  should 
actually  be  declared  ineligible. 

(2)  The  following  should  sit  as  Assessors  with  full  rights  to 
initiate  and  discuss  business,  but  not  to  vote  : — 

(a)  The  four  Provincial  Directors  of  Education. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  for  Mental  Hygiene. 
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(c)  The  head  of  the  Juvenile  Section  of  the  Department  of 
Mines  and  Industries. 

(N.B. — The  Commission  feels  that  in  the  interests  of  the  Directors 
themselves  and  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances  they  should  not  be 
actual  members  of  the  Board.) 

(3)  The  Secretariat  of  the  Board  should  be  the  Union  Department 
of  Education.  The  Secretary  for  Education  will  act  as  the  con- 
vener of  the  Board  and  will  take  responsibility  for  the  management 
of  its  business." 

A  Criticism. 

However  much  the  Commission  seems  to  desire  the  co-ordination 
of  education  on  a  national  basis,  it  does  not  go  as  far  as  the  previous 
schemes  in  carrying  this  principle  to  its  logical  conclusions — this 
would  involve  taking  the  control  of  education  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Provinces,  and  giving  it  to  the  Union — on  the  contrary,  it  finds 
that  "it  is  neither  practicable  nor  desirable  as  yet  to  attempt  to 
dispense  with  the  functioning  of  the  Provincial  Administrations  in 
the  control  of  education "  .  .  .  .  because  "  each  Adminis- 
tration is  now  the  depository  of  a  good  deal  of  accumulated  experi- 
ence relative  to  the  needs  and  conditions  of  its  own  Province." 
The  Commission  has  evidently  feared  that  to  propose  a  radical 
change — as  did  the  Provincial  Administration  Commission  in  1915 — 
would  lead  to  no  practical  results,  and  the  suggestion  would  simply 
be  pigeon-holed,  as  was  done  by  the  1915  Report  and,  therefore,  it 
merely  suggested  a  next  step.  If  carried  out  it  will  result  in  keeping 
the  Provincial  systems  practically  as  strong  as  ever  with  a  Board 
over  them  for  the  purpose  of  co-ordinating  their  activities,  but  not 
strong  enough  to  deprive  them  of  their  sovereign  "  powers. 
Here  we  have  a  practical  impossibility.  The  Commission  realises 
this  difficulty  to  a  certain  extent  when  it  says  that  experience  has 
demonstrated  "  the  extreme  unlikelihood  of  any  effective  machinery 
of  co-operation  being  worked  out  by  joint  action  among  the  Pro- 
vinces themselves.  And  even  if  some  large  measure  of  agreement 
could  be  arrived  at  there  could  be  no  guarantee  of  permanency  so 
long  as  any  party  to  the  agreement  was  quite  free  to  withdraw  from 
it  at  any  time.  Unity  under  such  circumstances  would  be  precarious 
and  essentially  unstable."  This  will  be  exactly  the  case  unless  the 
Board  is  strong,  i.e.  a  body  "  with  teeth  in  it."  And  if  the  Board, 
acting  with  the  authority  of  the  Union  Parliament  to  back  it,  is 
to  be  strong,  the  Provinces  will  be  weak  to  that  same  extent.13 

13  Professor  Clarke  realised  this  when  he  wrote  (loc.  cit.)  :  "  The  truth  is, 
of  course,  that  no  Board  of  Education  could  be  effective  which  left  the  Pro- 
vincial Councils  with  their  present  powers." 
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Probably  out  of  consideration  of  expediency,  the  Commission  did 
not  direct  its  attack  on  the  Provincial  system  as  such,  by  showing 
exactly  how  much  weaker  the  Provinces  will  be  as  a  result  of  any 
exercise  of  such  co-ordinating  powers.  Its  arguments  were  mostly 
on  the  positive  side  showing  the  benefits  that  will  be  derived  from 
co-ordination  by  a  Union  body.  The  fact  still  remains,  however, 
that  with  every  assumption  of  financial  responsibility  and  control 
on  the  part  of  the  Union,  the  Provinces  will  lose  a  corresponding 
amount  of  that  virtual  sovereignty  and  independence,  with  regard 
to  education,  which  most  of  them  have  hitherto  prized  so  highly. 
This  will  surely  happen,  however  much  the  Provinces  may  be 
assured  that  they  will  not  be  deprived  of  the  control  of  education 
within  their  respective  areas. 

Whatever  may  be  the  modest  beginnings  of  such  a  form  of 
Union  control,  the  logic  of  the  situation  shows  us  what  the  ultimate 
result  will  be  ;  and  we  should  face  those  implications  openly, 
especially  in  so  far  as  they  will  affect  the  present  administration. 
By  saying  this  we  do  not  wish  to  detract  from  the  significance  of 
the  scheme  proposed  by  the  Commission  (as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was 
not  one  of  their  main  functions  to  elaborate  it  in  all  its  details). 
On  the  contrary,  we  welcome  it  as  a  measure  in  the  right  direction, 
and  as  probably  the  best  next  step. 

(Section  B.)  The  Political  Implications  of  a  Union 
vs.  a  Provincial  System. 

Limitations  of  the  Powers  of  the  Provincial  Councils.14 

Many  of  the  failures  of  the  provincial  system  in  educational 
administration  and  the  difficulties  that  resulted  from  that  system 
are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  powers  of  these  Provincial  Councils  are 
distinctly  limited.  They  are  constituted  parts  of  a  Union  and  not 
of  a  Federation,  and  they  are  always  subject  to  the  overriding 
power  of  Parliament.  What  happened  on  the  establishment  of 
Union  was  not  that  the  four  Colonies  retained  certain  powers  and 
functions  and  handed  the  rest  over  to  the  new  Union  Parliament 
(as  in  the  case  of  the  federation  of  the  United  States),  but  rather, 
all  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  four  Colonies  which  combined  to 
form  the  Union  were  united  in  one  legislative  Union,  and  out  of 
these  the  Provinces  were  created  as  new  institutions  in  order  to  deal 
with  certain  matters  of  local  administration  and  legislation,  and 
with  other  matters  which  might  be  entrusted  to  them  by  the  Union 


14  In  this  discussion  the  writer  is  largely  indebted  to  the  account  given 
in  the  Provincial  Administration  Commission's  (1915)  Report. 
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Government  or  Parliament.  The  fact  that  the  new  Provinces  have 
the  same  respective  boundaries  as  the  old  Colonies  must  not  blind 
us  to  the  fact  that  the  Provincial  Councils  are  in  no  sense  the  heirs 
of  the  old  Colonial  Parliaments,  but  are  new  bodies  created  by  the 
Act  of  Union  for  a  specific  purpose. 

The  chief  limitations  of  the  Provincial  Councils  are  :  Firstly, 
there  is  always  the  possibility  of  a  veto  by  the  Governor-General 
on  all  their  actions  ;  secondly,  their  powers  are  strictly  limited  to 
the  matters  specified  in  Section  85  in  the  Act  of  Union  ;  thirdly, 
they  are  limited  most  strictly  by  what  has  been  called  the  over- 
riding power  of  Parliament.  This  last  point  needs  a  brief  explana- 
tion. 

In  regard  to  any  matters  on  which  Provincial  Councils  can  legis- 
late, their  ordinances  are  of  effect  as  long  and  as  far  only  as  they 
are  not  repugnant  to  any  Act  of  Parliament  (Section  86),  that  is  to 
say,  the  fact  of  these  particular  matters  being  placed  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Provincial  Councils  does  not  exclude  them  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  Parliament  ;  and  if  and  when  Parliament  legis- 
lates in  regard  to  any  of  them,  any  Provincial  legislation  in  conflict 
therewith  ceases  to  have  effect.  The  difference  in  this  respect 
between  the  Canadian  and  the  South  African  Provinces  is  very 
clearly  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  terms  of  Sections  59,  85  and  86 
of  the  South  Africa  Act  with  those  of  Sections  91  and  92  of  the 
Canadian  Constitution.  Section  91  of  the  Canadian  Constitution 
enacts  : 

"  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Queen  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Commons  to  make 
laws  for  the  peace,  order,  and  good  government  of  Canada 
in  relation  to  all  matters  not  coming  within  the  classes  of  sub- 
jects by  this  act  assigned  exclusively  to  the  legislatures  of  the 
Provinces." 

Section  92  begins  as  follows  : 

"  In  its  Province  the  legislature  may  exclusively  make  laws 
in  relation  to  the  classes  of  subjects  next  hereinafter  enume- 
rated, etc.,  etc.  ;  "  and  again  in  Section  93  :  "  in  and  for  each 
Province  the  legislature  may  exclusively  make  laws  in  relation 
to  education." 

Here  we  have  a  distinct  division  of  jurisdiction,  where  the  powers 
conferred  on  the  Provincial  legislatures  exclude  those  of  the 
Dominion  Parliament.  In  the  South  Africa  Act,  on  the  contrary, 
the  power  of  Parliament  to  legislate  for  the  peace,  order  and  good 
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government  of  the  Union  is  not  subject  to  any  limitation.  Section 
59  lays  down  that  "  Parliament  shall  have  full  power  to  make  laws 
for  the  peace,  order,  and  good  government  of  the  Union."  None 
of  the  powers  granted  to  the  Provinces  exclude  the  Union  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  Acts  of  Parliament  where  any  conflict  occurs,  are 
of  superior  authority.  The  position  is  well  put  by  Keith  in 
Responsible  Government  in  the  Dominions,  Vol.  2,  p.  970. 

"  It  appears  clear  that  the  legislative  power  of  the  Union 
is  not  fettered  by  this  establishment  of  Provincial  Councils, 
and  that  its  legislation  is  paramount  to  any  provincial  legis- 
lation. It  might,  indeed,  be  argued  that  the  Union  Parliament 
could  not  legislate  for  merely  provincial  matters  as  its  function 
is  to  legislate  for  the  peace,  order  and  good  government  of 
South  Africa,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  only  judge  of  what  is 
desirable  for  the  peace,  order  and  good  government  of  South 
Africa  is  the  Parliament  itself,  and  to  accomplish  its  end  it 
may  deem  that  separate  laws  for  each  Province  are  necessary. 
The  Union  Parliament  can,  therefore,  legislate  in  any  case  on 
the  same  topics  as  the  Provincial  Councils  and  such  legislation 
is  paramount  (Section  86),  and  the  Councils  are  at  once  placed 
in  a  hopeless  state  of  inferiority  as  compared  with  the  Canadian 
provinces  or  the  Australian  states.  It  is  true  that  the  former, 
like  the  Councils,  are  liable  to  have  their  legislation  disallowed 
on  grounds  of  federal  interest,  but  the  Provinces  possess  in 
many  matters  exclusive  powers  of  legislation,  and  even  if  the 
Dominion  can  prevent  their  legislation  having  effect,  it  cannot 
itself  legislate  on  these  topics.  Struggles  like  that  of  Manitoba 
and  the  Dominion  cannot  conceivably  occur  between  the  Union 
and  the  Provinces." 

In  short,  our  criticism  of  the  constitution  of  the  Provincial 
Councils  may  be  summarised  by  saying  that  their  powers  are  not 
comii.ensurate  with  the  status  and  importance  given  to  them  in  the 
constitution. 

This  view  is  shared  by  most  thinking  people,  whether  they  are 
in  favour  of  Provincial  or  of  Union  control  or  not.  The  present 
situation  cannot  endure  :  either  the  powers  of  the  Provincial 
legislatures  should  be  increased  and  they  should  develop  into  what 
may  be  called  State  Parliaments  in  a  Federal  system,  or  they  should 
be  abolished  and  only  Union  control  be  left.  Either  extreme  seems 
to  be  unsatisfactory.  We  shall  enquire  presently  whether  there  is 
not  a  via  media  which  will  eliminate  the  weak  points  of  both 
systems  and  accentuate  the  strong  points  in  a  new  combination. 
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Reasons  for  the  Continuance  of  the  Provincial  System. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  chief  reasons15  advanced  by  those 
who  are  in  favour  of  the  continuance  of  the  Provincial  system. 

1.  Distance  from  the  Legislative  Capital. 

The  present  capital  of  the  Union  is  so  distant  from  certain  parts 
of  the  country,  that  it  would  demand  too  great  a  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  the  people's  representatives  to  spend  several  months  each 
year  at  such  a  distance  from  their  homes  and  businesses.  Such 
men  would,  however,  be  able  to  render  good  service  in  a  smaller 
area.  Moreover,  the  Provincial  Councils  constitute  a  good  training 
ground  for  prospective  members  of  Parliament. 

2.  Tradition. 

In  spite  of  modern  developments  in  the  unification  of  such 
departments  of  the  Public  Service,  as  railways,  posts  and  telegraphs, 
revenue,  defence,  etc.,  people  are  still  to  a  large  extent  attached  to 
the  boundaries  of  the  old  Colonies.  Representation  at  their  respec- 
tive provincial  capitals  has  become  a  matter  of  use  and  wont  ; 
and  the  Provincial  Councils,  and  executives,  though  limited  in 
power  to  a  large  extent  satisfy  their  desire  for  a  visible  representative 
of  the  Government  who  is  more  easy  of  access  than  the  departmental 
heads  in  the  Government  offices  at  Pretoria  or  Cape  Town.  Then, 
too,  some  Provinces  (and  notably  Natal)  would  never  have  entered 
the  Union,  if  it  had  implied  the  sacrifice  of  their  individuality  ; 
and  may  secede  from  the  Union  if  their  individuality  is  really 
threatened. 

3.  Speedier  Legislation  than  in  the  Union  Parliament. 

It  is  said  that  the  Union  Parliament  has  to  do  with  such  a  multi- 
plicity of  political  and  racial  issues  that  the  expeditious  passage 
of  necessary  legislation  is  often  obstructed.  The  Provincial 
Councils  are  less  unwieldy  bodies,  and  as  they  have  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  local  conditions  they  can  effect  the  necessary  legis- 
lation much  more  quickly  and  efficiently. 

4.  Unequal  Progress  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Another,  and  perhaps  the  most  important,  objection  to  a  centra- 
lised form  of  control  lies  in  the  fact  that  sections  of  the  country 
which  are  progressive  would  be  retarded  and  handicapped  by  having 


15  These  reasons  are  summarised  from,  and  in  substance  the  same  as  those 
given  in  the  Report  of  the  Provincial  Administration  Commission,  1917. 
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to  wait  for  the  time  when  less  progressive  sections  were  ready  for 
a  piece  of  universal  legislation.  And  an  indifferent  or  hostile  majority 
in  the  UnionParliament  may  interfere  seriously  with  natural  growth. 

Criticisms  or  the  Provincial  System. 

In  spite  of  these  considc  rations  there  appear  to  be  more  important 
reasons  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  the  continuance  of  the  Pro- 
vincial system  in  its  present  form  will  not  be  conducive  to  the  best 
interests  of  South  Africa  as  a  nation.  These  reasons  are  of  general 
application  but  they  vitally  affect  the  whole  structure  of  educational 
organisation  by  implication. 

1.  The  area  is  too  large  for  local  government. 

The  areas  administered  by  the  Provincial  Councils  are  too  large 
to  be  suitable  as  local  government  areas.  The  Cape  Province,  e.g., 
is  approximately  277,000  square  miles  in  extent,  more  than  twice 
the  area  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  considerably  larger  than 
France.  The  Transvaal  has  an  area  of  110,000  square  miles,  the 
Free  State  of  50,000  square  miles,  and  Natal  of  35,000.  In  our 
opinion  the  area  of  a  local  government  authority  should  not  be  so 
large  as  to  require  those  who  take  part  in  its  administration  to  be 
absent  from  their  homes  for  considerable  periods  of  time.  The 
essence  of  local  government  administration  is  that  it  should  be 
carried  out  by  the  representatives  of  those  immediately  concerned, 
living  in  close  touch  with  actual  conditions.  With  the  possible 
exception  of  Natal,  where  the  European  population  is  compara- 
tively small,  the  areas  administered  by  the  Provincial  Councils  are 
too  large,  and  each  Council  tends  to  become  a  little  Parliament. 

2.  Not  Homogeneous  enough  to  be  Free  from  Racial  Politics. 

Moreover  the  area  administered  by  a  local  government  authority 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  should  not  be  merely  of  a  manageable 
size,  but  should  be  inhabitated  by  a  population  which  is  fairly 
homogeneous  in  character,  that  is,  of  people  whose  needs  (within 
reasonable  limits)  are  alike,  and  whose  economic  conditions  are 
fairly  similar.  The  task  of  reconciling  conflicting  popular  aspirations 
and  of  welding  into  one  nationality  people  of  a  different  racial  and 
political  outlook  belongs  to  the  Union  Parliament  and  cannot  be  under- 
taken by  anybody  of  less  authority.  Such  differences  inside  a  local 
government  body  divert  it  from  its  real  work  of  administration, 
and  cause  it  to  spend  much  of  its  time  in  barren  controversies  which 
it  has  no  means  of  solving.  Both  these  considerations,  viz.,  the 
size  of  area  and  homogeneity  of  population,  lead  us  to  the  conclusion 
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that  the  present  provincial  areas  are  unsuitable  for  local  government 
purposes. 

3.  Development  of  a  National  Spirit  Retarded. 

The  Provinces,  as  they  are  at  present  constituted,  correspond' 
as  regards  boundaries,  with  the  old  Colonies.  In  this  way,  it  would 
appear,  the  continued  existence  of  the  Provinces  as  separate 
legislative  and  administrative  bodies  helps  to  perpetuate  sentiments 
of  local  rivalry  and  jealousy  which  for  one  reason  or  another  were 
part  of  the  old  colonial  tradition,  and  thus  the  formation  under 
Union  of  a  common  South  African  nationality  is  retarded. 

As  regards  education,  too,  though  in  practice  the  systems  of 
central  and  local  control  have  tended  to  converge  to  a  common 
type,  yet  the  spirit  of  parochialism  and  provincialism  has  by  no 
means  disappeared. 

4.  Small  Parliaments. 

The  status,  method  of  election,  and  procedure  of  the  Provincial 
Councils  give  them  the  appearance  of  parliamentary  bodies,16 
which  in  our  opinion  is  not  in  consonance  with  the  powers  and 
functions  entrusted  to  them  by  the  constitution.  Hence  the 
demand,  on  the  part  of  those  who  desire  to  see  the  Councils  con- 
tinued, for  increased  powers,  because  it  is  recognised  that  without 
increased  powers,  the  present  high  status  and  constitution  of 
the  councils  are  not  justified. 

5.  Education  tainted  with  Party  Politics. 

It  has  very  often  been  maintained  that  the  Union  control  of 
education  would  be  a  failure  because  education  would  then  become 
"  the  football  of  party  politics."    There  are  several  answers  to  this. 

16  Cf.:  "  I  think  it  must  be  a  bitter  disappointment  to  us  all  that  the  whole 
system  of  Provincial  Government  has  developed  itself  into  a  series  of  little 
subsidiary  Parliaments  that  have  more  bitter  feeling  than  the  House  of 

Assembly  And  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  take  from  the  Provincial 

Councils  the  guardianship  of  education — (hear,  hear)." — Report  of  speech 
by  Mr.  John  X.  Merriman  (late  Prime  Minister  of  the  Cape  Colony,  and  one 
of  the  chief  frame rs  of  the  Union  Constitution)  in  Parliament,  in  March, 
1922. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  movement  on  foot  to  give  the  Provincial 
Councils  still  more  of  the  appearance  of  little  parliaments  by  making  the 
Administrator  (who  is  an  appointed  official)  a  political  representative  holding 
office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  majority  party.  This  goes  still  further  from 
the  original  intention  of  the  Act  of  Union,  viz.,  that  the  Administrator's 
position  should  be  a  purely  administrative  one  and  free  from  party.  In 
fact,  this  movement,  if  persisted  in,  will  result  finally  in  the  position,  prevailing 
with  such  baneful  results  in  America,  where  at  every  change  of  party  after  an 
election  there  comes  a  clean  sweep  in  the  administrative  force  and  civil 
service.  Changes  of  this  nature,  if  frequent,  prevent  continuity  of  policy, 
hinder  efficient  administration,  and  are  harmful  to  progress. 
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In  the  first  place  the  present  form  of  administration  is  not  free 
from  the  same  accusation. 17  The  fact  is  that  so  long  as  the  party- 
system  exists  and  parties  are  strongly  organized,  so  long  will  party 
politics  rule  in  elective  bodies  where  political  divisions  are  inevitable. 
No  constitutional  advice  will  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  party 
system. 

We  return  to  the  cardinal  question  (which  lies  at  the  root  of  all 
the  difficulties),  namely,  the  division  of  functions  between  a  central 
and  a  local  body.  The  central  body  ought  to  legislate  on  broad 
principles  and  matters  of  national  importance,  and  the  local  body 
ought  to  exercise  purely  administrative  functions.  The  main  work 
of  local  government  is  administrative,  and,  whether  it  is  a  success  or  a 
failure  in  any  particular  case,  depends  far  more  on  the  efficiency 
of  administration  than  on  the  exercise  of  far-reaching  legislative 
powers.  The  trouble  with  the  Provincial  Councils  is  that  it  is  an 
attempt  to  combine  both  these  functions  which  are  really  incom- 
patible. To  use  a  Dutch  expression  :  "  They  are  too  big  for  a 
serviette  and  too  small  for  a  table  cloth."  They  are  too  small  and 
too  weak  to  be  Parliaments  (to  which  they  aspire),  and  they  are  too 
unwieldy  to  be  purely  local  administrative  bodies. 

It  seems  desirable,  therefore,  that  we  should  aim  at  a  system 
whereby  legislative  powers  with  respect  to  questions  which  raise 
national  issues  and  cause  political  divisions  shall  be  centered  in  one 
body,  namely,  the  Union  Parliament,  and  the  local  government  of 
the  country  shall  be  carried  on  by  truly  local  but  purely  adminis- 
trative bodies,  working  under  wide  statutory  powers  conferring 
ample  scope  for  the  employment  of  different  methods  to  meet 
different  conditions  and  requirements.  Centralization  of  legislative 
functions  may  and  should  be  quite  compatible  with  the  grant  of  a 
large  measure  of  freedom  to  local  authorities. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  an  educational  policy,  when  framed 
as  a  national  policy,  ought  to  be  so  wide  and  liberal  as  to  satisfy 
all  parties,  we  would  venture  the  opinion  that  if  party  politics  were 
to  prevail  in  Provincial  Councils  as  well  as  in  the  central  assembly, 
then  educational  principles  and  policy  will  be  safer  with  the  larger 
and  more  completely  representative  body.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
National  Assembly  is  less  "  a  haven  of  mediocrity  "  than  the  Pro- 

17  The  Provincial  Councils  of  more  than  one  Province  on  more  than  one 
occasion  were  elected  after  fiercely-contested  election  campaigns  on  issues 
raised  by  the  Union  Government  and  quite  irrelevant  to  their  work. 
The  affair  about  the  retirement  of  the  Director  of  Education  in  the  Transvaal 
in  November,  1921,  is  an  instance  of  party  politics  interfering  with  education 
due  to  the  provincial  system.  Then  there  was  in  the  Transvaal  (1915)  also 
the  extraordinary  and  scandalous  position  of  the  salaries  of  officers  of  the 
administration  remaining  unpaid  as  a  consequence  of  a  party  dispute. 
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vincial  Councils  are  ;  and  a  man  is  not  necessarily  a  good  educa- 
tionalist simply  because  he  is  an  indifferent  politician.  The  law  of 
compensation  is  not  as  generous  as  all  that. 

Another  objection  to  the  control  of  educational  interests  by 
Parliament  is  that  it  is  already  so  occupied  with  debates  on  political 
and  racial  questions  that  education  would  receive  little  or  no 
attention  if  it  were  placed  under  Union  control.  In  the  Provincial 
Councils  on  the  other  hand,  experience  has  shown  that  legislation 
is  dealt  with  much  more  easily  and  rapidly  ;  in  fact,  changes  in 
legislation  have  been  so  easy  in  the  councils  that  this  very  thing 
has  become  one  of  the  objections  against  them.  People  aver  they 
never  know  what  the  law  is  at  any  particular  time,  since  it  is  so 
constantly  being  amended.  That  there  is  something  in  this  latter 
contention  is  borne  out  by  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  Pro- 
vincial Administration  : — 

"  An  examination  of  the  Ordinances  of  all  the  Provinces 
seems  to  show  that  the  extreme  ease  with  which  legislation  is 
passed  leads  to  amendments  being  made  hastily  and  to  matters 
being  dealt  with  piecemeal  instead  of  with  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  whole  subject." 

6.  Local  Control  not  fostered  :  e.g.  School  Boards. 

Thus  far  we  have  dealt  with  the  Provincial  Councils  chiefly  in 
relation  to  the  country  as  a  whole.  It  will  be  well  also  to  consider 
briefly  the  effects  that  the  Provincial  Administration  has  had  on  the 
local  bodies  under  it.  It  is  generally  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
chief  functions  of  a  body  in  charge  of  local  (Provincial)  interests 
that  it  should  stimulate  local  initiative.  How  much  local  initiative, 
it  may  be  asked,  have  the  Provincial  Councils  stimulated  ?  Have 
they  developed  the  system  of  local  Government  prevalent  in  the 
four  Colonies  at  the  date  of  Union  ?  The  answer  of  history  is  in 
the  negative. 18  On  the  contrary,  the  Provincial  system  has  suc- 
ceeded in  smothering  a  great  deal  of  that  local  initiative  which  was 
originally  present  : 19  For  example,  the  Municipal  Ordinance  of  1912  of 
the  Cape  Province  empowered  the  Administrator  to  scrutinise  the 
estimates  of  the  Municipal  Councils,  to  carry  out  certain  specified 

18  It  is  only  fair  to  mention  the  excellent  work  done  by  the  boarding  school 
system  for  indigent  children  in  the  Cape  Province.  Here  local  initiative  has 
been  remarkably  stimulated  by  enlisting  the  co-operation  of  the  Kerkeraden 
k>  the  various  towns. 

19  As  an  example  of  such  crude  and  hasty  legislation  may  be  mentioned 
the  fact  that  an  Ordinance  was  passed  in  the  Transvaal  which  abolished 
all  school  fees  for  secondary  education  save  in  the  one  case  where  they  could 
best  have  been  abolished,  viz.,  in  the  trades  school.  Neither  was  any  pro- 
vision made  for  the  loss  of  revenue  thereby  incurred. 
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undertakings  in  default  of  action  by  the  Municipal  Council,  and  at 
their  expense.  This  put  the  municipalities  generally  into  leading- 
strings  and  made  them  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  Provincial 
executive. 

School  Boards  also  have  become  bodies  robbed  of  all  powers  of 
importance. 20  In  fact,  there  is  very  little  justification  for  their 
continued  existence.  They  have  degenerated  into  mere  offices  for 
passing  on  resolutions  of  the  school  committees  on  to  the  Depart- 
ment— a  work  which  one  secretary  alone  could  easily  perform.  The 
futility  of  the  School  Boards  of  to-day  has  been  in  evidence  all  over 
the  country.  The  following  extract  from  the  Diamond  Fields 
Advertiser  (Oct.  19,  1921)  expresses  a  fairly  general  sentiment 
amongst  the  people  : — 

"  The  boards  are  generally  composed  of  leading  business 
and  influential  men  in  the  several  districts,  and  they  meet  once 
a  month,  and  solemnly  refer  all  accounts  to  the  Department 
for  payment.  They  have  no  authority  to  make  appointments 
to  fill  vacancies,  to  authorise  necessary  repairs  and  mainte- 
nance works,  but  all  they  can  do  is  to  refer  these  matters  to 
the  department.  This  is  work  which  could  be  done  as  effec- 
tively and  far  more  economically  by  School  Board  secretaries. 
The  need  for  calling  gentlemen  together  from  all  parts  of  the 
district  to  do  what  could  just  as  well  have  been  done  by  the 
secretary  does  not  really  exist,  and  is  unnecessarily  costly. 

Take  for  instance  the  case  of  a  school  which  is  in  a  bad  state 
of  repair  through  lack  of  paint — and  this  will  illustrate  the 
circumstances  which  go  on  at  present.  The  local  school  com- 
mittee calls  the  attention  of  the  board  of  the  school.  The 
Board  does  not  call  for  tenders  to  paint  the  school  until  the 
matter  has  been  referred  to  the  Education  Department,  other- 
wise the  department  would  send  the  board  a  sharp  note  saying 
that  tenders  should  not  have  been  called  for  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Superintendent-General  of  Education.  The 
Board,  therefore,  refers  the  Committee's  letter  to  the  Depart- 
ment, after  one  of  the  members  of  the  School  Board  has  in- 
spected the  building  and  satisfied  himself  that  repainting  is 
badly  needed.  The  Department  then  replies  that  it  will  ask  the 
inspector  to  report  on  the  school  building  when  he  holds  his 
next  visit  of  inspection  to  that  particular  school.    In  due 

2iJ  To-day  the  School  Boards  are  clamouring  for  more  powers — e.g.  the 
Cape  School  Board  has  recently  passed  a  motion  :  "  That  the  Board  appoint 
a  special  committee  to  consider  and  report  on  the  advisability  of  approaching 
the  Provincial  Administration  and,  if  necessary,  the  Minister  of  Education 
with  the  object  of  obtaining  larger  powers  in  administration  and  finance  for 
this  and  other  School  Boards." — Cape  Times,  December  4,  1924. 
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course  the  Department  writes  that  the  Inspector  has  reported 
that  the  building  is  in  urgent  need  of  repainting,  and  the  Board 
is  asked  to  obtain  tenders  for  the  work.  The  Board  asks  the 
Committee  to  obtain  local  tenders,  and  when  the  tenders  are 
received  the  members  of  the  Board,  being  aware  of  the  local 
conditions  as  to  the  cost  of  paint,  prevailing  rate  of  wages, 
cost  of  transport  of  paint,  materials,  etc.,  etc.,  recommend 
that  a  certain  tender  is  reasonable,  and  advise  the  Department 
to  accept  it.  The  Department  writes  to  say  that  it  has  written 
to  the  Inspector  to  ask  his  opinion  ;  thus  the  collective  wisdom 
of  the  Board  is  ignored.  Later  the  Department  writes  to  say 
that  the  Inspector  is  satisfied  that  the  tender  is  reasonable, 
but  that  the  last  Provincial  Council  grant  has  become  ex- 
hausted, and  that  the  execution  of  the  work  must  be  held  over 
until  the  estimates  are  passed  by  the  Provincial  Council,  at  the 
Session  to  be  held  six  months  hence.  Thus  the  work  is  ulti- 
mately put  in  hand  a  year  or  eighteen  months  after  the  School 
'Committee  first  wrote  to  the  Board  on  the  subject,  and  in  the 
meantime  the  building  has  been  steadily  decaying.  Think  of 
the  large  amount  of  clerical  work  that  all  the  correspondence 
concerning  the  painting  of  this  school  has  entailed — clerical 
work  which  would  have  been  obviated  if  the  Board  had  power 
to  deal  with  the  matter  in  its  own  hands." 

This  instance  illustrates  in  a  nutshell  all  the  weaknesses  inherent 
an  the  present  system  of  local  administration. 21 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  Provincial  Finances  Com- 
mission (1923)  came  to  the  conclusion  that  "  it  seems  impossible 
to  justify  the  continuance  of  the  elaborate  administrative  machinery 
of  these  Boards.   They  do  much  work  that  is  useless.   They  cause 

21  The  cost  of  administration  per  pupil  in  the  various  districts  of  the  Cape 
Province  disclose  such  a  great  disparity  that  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
whole  system  is  needed.  The  following  are  the  figures  for  the  last  published 
\year,  31-st  December,  1921  : — 
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a  considerable  amount  of  work  in  audit.  The  Provincial 
Auditor's  report  contains  elaborate  statements  as  to  the  expenditure 
of  these  bodies.  The  statements  must  take  much  time  and  labour 
to  prepare,  and  serve  no  useful  purpose.  It  is  evident  that  the 
School  Boards  at  the  Cape,  which  were  formerly  the  most  hopeful 
feature  in  the  Educational  system  of  South  Africa,  have  been  so< 
emasculated  that  they  are  of  no  more  value  than  the  school  boards 
in  the  other  Provinces.  The  evidence  ghTen  in  the  Cape  Province' 
on  this  subject  might  almost  be  described  as  pathetic.  One  quo- 
tation will  suffice  :  it  is  from  the  evidence  of  the  Moderator  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church.    The  Rev.  D.  S.  Botha  said  : — 

"  It  is  quite  true  that  the  School  Boards  as  at  present  con- 
stituted have  very  little  power,  if  they  have  any  at  all.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  I  am  a  member  of  one  of  the  most  intelligent, 
school  boards  in  the  Cape  Province,  that  of  Stellenbosch  .... 
We  ask  when  we  meet  once  a  month,  '  What  are  we  doing  ?  ' 
We  eventually  receive  information  from  the  School  Committees, 
and  pass  it  on  to  the  Education  Department,  and  next  month 
we  meet  again  to  hear  what  the  Education  Department  has 
said,  and  transmit  it  back  to  the  different  school  committees. 
The  whole  thing  is  almost  a  farce,  and  I  do  not  approve  of  it." 

7.  Native  Education  is  unco-ordinated . 

Let  us  now  turn  to  one  of  the  most  insistent  and  important 
problems  which  face  South  Africa  as  a  nation,  viz.,  The  Education 
of  the  South  African  Native.22  In  our  survey  of  the  growth  of 
educational  control  in  the  four  Provinces  Ave  have  confined  ourselves 
chiefly  to  European  (White)  education,  and  mentioned  Native 
Education  only  in  passing.  In  brief  it  may  be  said  that  Native 
Education  in  South  Africa  is,  and  always  has  been  a  missionary 
undertaking,  supported  more  or  less  adequately  by  state  funds, 
and  supervised  more  or  less  efficiently  by  state  officials.  Its  earliest 
aims  were  instruction  in  religion,  training  in  character,  and  prepa- 
ration for  vocation.  As  State  supervision  increased,  and  as  the 
Natives  learnt  to  realise  the  practical  value  of  education,  the  simple 
curriculum  of  early  days  was  extended  by  the  addition  of  subjects 
commonly  taught  in  European  schools.  In  the  Cape  the  European 
curriculum  was  followed  in  Native  Schools,  and  in  the  other  three 
Colonies,  while  the  syllabi  were  different,  the  subjects  were  practi- 
cally the  same.     The  measure  of  State  support  varied  with  the 

22  See  in  this  connection  Dr.  C.  T.  Loram's  The  Education  of  the  South  African 
Native  (1917);  also  the  Report  of  the  Native  Affairs  Commission  (1921),  which 
the  writer  has  followed  fairly  closely  in  this  account. 
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political  outlook  on  Native  Affairs  of  the  several  Governments,  the 
Cape  being  then  as  now  the  most  liberal. 

When  Union  arrived,  the  control  of  Native  Education  was  not 
affected  at  all.  It  is  apparent  from  Clause  147  of  the  Act  of  Union 
that  it  was  intended  to  make  Native  matters  a  national  undertaking, 
but  when  the  actual  division  of  duties  took  place,  Native  Education 
was  assigned  to  the  Provincial  Councils  as  falling  under  the  heading 
"  Education  other  than  higher."  The  development  of  Native 
Education  has  proceeded  rapidly  in  all  the  Provinces,  except  the 
Orange  Free  State,  the  most  noteworthy  features  being  the  insti- 
tution of  a  special  sub-department  of  Native  Education  in  Natal 
in  1918,  the  institution  of  a  special  syllabus  for  Native  schools  in 
the  Transvaal  in  1919,  and  the  reorganisation  of  Native  Education 
in  the  Cape  Province  as  the  result  of  the  report  of  the  Native  Educa- 
tion Commission  in  1920.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Financial  Relations  Act,  the  funds  for  Native  Education  are  derived 
partly  from  the  Union  Government  by  way  of  subsidy,  and  partly 
from  the  Provincial  Administration  by  way  of  taxation.  The 
Financial  Relations  Act  of  1922,  however,  deprived  the  Provinces 
of  the  right  of  taxing  the  natives — the  Union  Government  assuming 
responsibility  for  all  further  increase  in  the  cost  of  Native  Education. 

Arguments  for  Union  Control  of  Native  Education.  * 

The  following  are  the  chief  reasons  why  we  consider  that  it  is 
essential  for  the  welfare  of  South  Africa,  if  the  above  line  of  action 
shall  be  persisted  in,  and  Native  Education  be  definitely  placed 
under  the  control  and  administration  of  the  Union  Government. 

(1)  Native  Education  is  the  chief  factor  in  moulding  a  native 
policy  for  South  Africa  and  should  therefore  be  administered  by  the 
body  responsible  for  the  policy,  viz.,  the  Union  Government. 

(2)  While  the  several  native  peoples  require  different  adaptations 
of  education  to  suit  their  special  requirements,  there  is  need  of  a 
unifying  policy  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  that  policy  should  be 
prescribed  by  the  Union.  In  particular,  Parliament  should  deter- 
mine whether  Native  Education  should  be  based  on  European 
practice,  or  whether  a  system  suited  to  the  particular  needs  and 
capabilities  of  the  natives  should  be  set  up. 

(3)  The  funds  for  Native  Education  should  come  from  Native 
sources  and  should  therefore  be  derived  from  the  body  empowered 
to  levy  Native  taxation,  viz.,  the  Union  Parliament. 

(4)  If  Native  Education  is  to  serve  the  Native  people  to  the  fullest 
extent  there  is  need  for  the  closest  co-operation  between  the  several 
Government  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Public  Works,  Health 
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and  Native  Affairs,  while  locally  it  is  from  every  point  of  view 
desirable  that  the  pivot  on  which  all  local  Native  matters  should 
turn,  including  education,  should  be  the  Magistrate  of  the  district. 

(5)  Union  control  would  also  remove  the  anomalies  that  exist 
at  present  with  the  Provincial  systems,  with  regard  to  matters  like 
Segregation,  Training  of  Teachers,  Inter-provincial  Recognition  of 
Certificates,  Inspection  of  Schools.  There  are  also  wide  differences 
in  financial  treatment.  The  Natives  do  not  fail  to  point  out  that 
although  the  Government  provides  Government  Schools  for  Euro- 
peans and  Asiatics  they  do  not  provide  them  for  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  the  country. 

The  striking  differences  in  Grants-in-Aid  for  the  Provinces  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  table  : — 


23 

Cape. 

Natal. 

Transvaal. 

O.F.S. 

Coloured  population  (1911) 
Pupils  (1920) 
Cost  (1921-22) 
Cost  per  pupil 

1,982,588 
198,932 
£260.800 
£1  -3 

1,095,929 
29,300 
£40,100 
£1  -4 

1,265,650 
30,000 
£41,000 
£1  -3 

352,985 
17,547 
£4,000 
£0-2 

These  disabilities  are  causing  a  good  deal  of  discontent  among 
Natives.  The  Transvaal  Native,  who  pays  a  Union  Poll  Tax  and 
now  also  an  additional  Provincial  Poll  Tax  of  10s.,  is  asking  why 
his  brother  in  the  Cape,  who  pays  only  a  Hut  Tax  of  10s.,  should 
receive  so  much  better  treatment  in  the  matter  of  education. 

(6)  A  Union  system  of  control  is  necessary  in  order  to  secure 
fairer  treatment  for  Natives  living  in  those  Provinces  where  Native 
Education  is  not  popular,  and  has  not  received  and  cannot  hope  to 
receive  adequate  encouragement.  It  is  not  in  the  interests  of  the 
country  that  the  Natives  in  one  section  should  advance  while  those 
in  other  sections  are  retarded  in  their  development. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Phelps-Stokes  Education  Commission,  Dr. 
Thomas  Jesse  Jones  endorses  this  point  of  view  : — 

"  It  seems  clear  that  the  limitation  of  the  Union  Government 
to  the  one  field  of  higher  education  is  especially  unfortunate  for 
the  cause  of  Native  Education.  The  varying  policies  of  the 
Provinces  ....  point  to  serious  losses  through  the 
indifference  of  Provincial  Councils,  and  contradiction  of 
educational  plans.  Surely  a  problem  of  such  large  and  vital 
possibilities  for  good  or  for  ill  in  the  development  of  South 
Africa  should  receive  the  consideration  of  the  largest  and  most 


23  Coloured  here  includes  Bantu,  Asiatic  and  other  mixed  races. 
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influential  unit  of  government  in  the  sub-continent.  Sound 
statesmanship  will  undoubtedly  require  the  Union  Government 
sooner  or  later  to  take  a  much  larger  share  in  the  formulation 
of  educational  policies  for  the  development  of  a  Native  people 
constituting  80  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  of  South 
Africa."24 

(Section  C.)  Conclusion:  A  National  System 
of  Education. 

The  Meaning  of  a  National  System  of  Education. 

Education  is  a  State  function  in  South  Africa.  Whatever  may 
be  the  advantages  of  a  voluntary  system  as  against  a  State  system 
in  general,  the  vindication  of  the  accepted  State  system  may  be 
taken  as  axiomatic  for  South  Africa.  On  a  few  occasions  the  view 
has  been  held  in  theory  that  education  is  primarily  the  task  of  the 
parents,  and  of  private  initiative,  but  actual  practice  in  the  past 
educational  history  of  each  of  the  four  States  has  given  abundant 
evidence  that  education  in  South  Africa  is  primarily  the  care  of 
the  State.25 

Having  now  accepted  this  as  a  fundamental  premise  our  choice 
is  limited  to  two  alternatives  only  ;  we  must  choose  between  making 
education  definitely  a  provincial  matter  from  beginning  to  end,  or 
vesting  the  final  authority  and  responsibility  in  the  Union.  In  our 
opinion  the  greater  advantages  lie  with  the  latter  alternative.  In 
the  light  of  the  above  considerations  as  regards  finance,  teacher 
training,  party  politics,  local  control,  native  education,  etc.,  we 
must  regard  the  present  system  as  indefensible. 

Education  is  undoubtedly  a  matter  of  the  highest  national 
importance,  and  it  should  be  the  task  of  the  national  Government 
and  Parliament  to  lay  down  the  broad  lines  on  which  a  national 
system  of  education  should  be  built  up.  To  entrust  the  whole 
subject  of  education  to  the  Provinces  would,  we  think,  bring  about 
a  contrary  result,  and  the  schools  of  South  Africa  instead  of  doing 
their  part  in  creating  a  true  South  African  nationality  would  be, 
to  a  large  extent,  working  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  is  only  under 
a  Union  system  that  the  people  would  become  conscious  of  a 
national  policy  in  education,  and  be  emancipated  from  the  per- 

24  Education  in  Africa,  p.  200,  The  Phelps  Stokes  Fund,  1922. 

25  Cf.  the  Provisions  made  for  Education  in  the  constitutions  of  Natal. 
Transvaal  and  O.F.S.  Though  in  the  early  days  at  the  Cape,  Education 
was  largely  carried  on  by  the  Church,  the  ultimate  authority  was  alwav- 
the  Civil  one,  and  as  early  as  1839  there  was  already  a  Department  of  Educa- 
tion under  a  Superintendent-General  who  controlled  practically  all  the 
schools  of  the  country. 
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nicious  influences  that  are  permeating  our  present-day  national  life 
and  retarding  the  growth  of  a  corporate  feeling.  In  our  opinion 
the  time  has  come  to  abolish  a  system  which  is  calculated  to  per- 
petuate divisions  in  the  country,  foster  parochial  differences  and 
exercise  a  prejudicial  effect  on  the  progress  of  education  along 
broad,  national  lines. 

Apart  from  these  considerations,  the  present  arrangement  un- 
doubtedly results  in  a  deplorable  waste  of  educational  effort.  "  One 
does  not  require  to  be  an  educational  expert  to  realise  that  the 
education  of  the  youth  of  the  country  should  be  a  systematic  whole, 
that  primary,  secondary,  technical  and  higher  education  should 
all  be  made  to  fit  into  each  other  in  an  organic  scheme,  and  that 
without  such  adjustment  of  means  to  end,  there  must  necessarily 
be  loss  of  efficiency  and  misapplication  of  effort.  Such  an  organic 
scheme,  however,  is  impossible  under  present  conditions."  Con- 
ferences have  been  held  from  time  to  time  as  we  have  seen  between 
the  provincial  departments  and  the  Union  authorities,  but  even 
when  agreement  is  reached  between  the  different  parties,  any 
resultant  legislative  change  has  to  be  carried  in  identical  terms 
through  the  four  Provincial  Legislatures  and  the  Union  Parliament, 
and  this  has  proved  in  practice  to  be  an  almost  impossible  feat.'26 

Further,  if  it  is  true  that  education  is  one  of  the  most  important 
functions  of  society — being  the  effort  made  by  a  given  generation  of 
men  to  transmit  their  experience  and  culture  to  the  next  generation 
— then  it  follows  that  it  demands  the  best  brains  of  the  nation  to 
secure  its  development  along  sound  lines.  This  is  possible  only  by 
pooling  the  best  of  the  nation's  mental  ability  in  the  interests  of 
education — something  which  is  impossible  under  the  present 
provincial  system.  The  broader  the  view  that  prevails  and  the  less 
parochialism  that  is  manifested,  the  sounder  will  be  the  policy. 
A  centralised  system  will  be  more  likely  to  guarantee  this  breadth 
of  outlook  and  counteract  "  arbitrary  and  gratuitous  interferences 
in  educational  administration  of  the  parish  pump  and  the  party 
caucus." 

We  do  not  advocate,  however,  a  bureaucratic  administration 
of  cast-iron  rigidity  when  we  plead  for  a  national  system  of  educa- 
tion for  the  whole  Union.  On  the  contrary,  by  making  due  allow- 
ance for  the  special  requirements  of  a  particular  place  or  district, 
the  community  will  be  most  effectively  freed  from  the  paralysing 
effects  of  bureaucracy. 

"  The  bane  of  our  present  system  is  the  want  of  elasticity 
and  the  lack  of  freedom.    The  Codes  of  Instruction  issued  by 


26  Provincial  Administration  Commission  Report,  1917,  sec.  57. 
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the  various  Departments  have  become  a  veritable  bed  of 
Procrustes,  to  which  all  pupils  of  town  and  country  schools, 
boys  and  girls  alike,  must  adapt  their  length.  The  result  is 
that  there  is  at  present  a  good  deal  of  overlapping  and  even 
ineffective  Avork,  due  to  a  lack  of  proper  co-ordination  and 
continuity  between  various  grades  of  schools  and  branches  of 
education."27 

The  idea  of  a  national  system  of  education  is  repugnant  to  many 
people  because  it  is  indissolubly  associated  in  their  minds  with  a 
Prussian-like  centralisation  of  authority  that  spells  "  bureaucracy," 
"  soul-deadening  uniformity,"  and  similar  chimeras.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  that  it  is  not  merely  a  question  in  general  of  local  control 
versus  central  control — as  if  everything  must  either  go  to  the  local 
body  or  to  the  central  body.  It  is  a  question  rather  of  a  division  of 
specific  functions.  There  are  certain  functions  which  a  central  body 
must  exercise,  and  concerning  which  it  must  legislate — functions 
which  it  would  be  positively  inexpedient  to  assign  to  the  local  body. 
Vice  versa  the  same  truth  holds  good.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
certification  and  training  of  teachers,  the  fixing  of  the  minimum 
standards  of  their  conditions  of  service  ;  the  co-ordination  of  all 
services  germane  to  education  so  as  to  prevent  overlapping  and 
waste  of  effort  ;  and  the  equalisation  of  educational  opportunity 
throughout  the  country — so  that  every  child  apart  from  accidents 
of  birth  or  locality  may  be  able  to  share  in  the  resources  of  the 
country  as  a  whole  and  realise  his  capacities  to  their  fullest  extent 
for  the  good  of  the  whole,  are  national  functions  by  their  very 
nature.  On  the  other  hand,  the  determination  of  the  details  of  the 
curriculum,  so  as  to  suit  local  needs  and  aspirations  ;  and  the  right 
to  strike  out  into  new  fields  of  experimentation  ought  to  be  the 
function  of  the  localities.28 

27  Dr.  W.  J.  Viljoen  :  Evidence  before  the  Provincial  Administration 
Commission,  1916. 

28  The  question  of  the  balance  of  local  government  and  central  control 
is  a  very  interesting  one  which  cannot,  however,  be  discussed  here.  In 
general  it  may  be  said  that  the  powers  of  local  governments  may  be  regarded 
as  of  two  kinds  :  (a)  The  strictly  legal  right — powers  which  have  been  be- 
stowed upon  them  by  the  will  of  the  central  government  ;  and  (b)  a  sort  of 
a  memorial  prescriptive  right  maintained  by  the  influence  of  historical 
tradition.  In  England  (and  to  a  certain  extent  in  South  Africa,  too)  the 
latter  view  is  still  so  strong  that  the  English  citizen  probably  has  still  some 
conception  of  local  government,  as  a  right  with  which  no  central  power 
may  properly  interfere.  See  in  this  connection  :  Ashley,  Local  and  Central 
Government,  p.  4  ;  also  Redlich  and  Hirst,  Local  Government  in  England, 
p.  xxiv. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  in  France  and  Prussia  local  self  government 
is  regarded  rather  as  a  gift  from  the  central  Government  than  as  an  inherent 
right. 
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The  need  for  guidance  in  these  matters  is  especially  urgent  for 
South  Africa,  because,  as  has  been  indicated  above,  in  those  very- 
matters  (the  curriculum,  etc.),  where  variety  has  been  neededr 
there  has  grown  up  a  deadening  uniformity,  and,  on  the  other  handT 
in  those  matters  where  uniformity  would  have  been  most  desirable, 
there  has  grown  up  the  most  confusing  variety,  e.g.,  in  the  certifica- 
tion and  training  of  teachers,  then-  conditions  of  service29  and, 
above  all,  in  their  national  outlook. 

At  this  point  we  reach  many  difficult  questions  in  connection 
with  the  demands  of  nationalism  and  the  freedom  of  the  teachers 
in  teaching  matters  of  a  controversial  nature,  such  as  history, 
citizenship,  religion,  etc. — questions  which  space  does  not  allow  us 
to  discuss.30 

One  observation,  however,  seems  needful,  and  that  is,  that  if 
once  teachers  have  been  trained  on  sound  lines  centrally  prescribed, 
and  once  they  have  been  inspired  by  the  ideal  of  a  national  system 
of  education  they  ought  to  be  allowed  the  greatest  freedom  in  their 
methods  when  they  get  to  work  in  the  field.  The  diversities  of 
human  nature  among  teachers  will  sufficiently  safeguard  the 
children  of  the  nation  from  being  all  cast  in  one  mould,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  will  give  scope  for  the  personal  convictions 
of  the  teachers,  and  make  allowance  for  the  truth  that  one  must 
teach  a  thing  with  red-hot  zeal  or  not  at  all.31 

The  objection  has  been  made  that  a  national  system  of  education 
will  be  too  vast  an  undertaking  for  any  Government  Department. 


29  "  There  is  great  variety  in  the  qualifications  demanded  in  the  various 
Provinces.  No  two  are  exactly  the  same,  in  some  instances  the  qualifications 
are  widely  different,  and  yet  all  the  Provinces  employ  teachers.  People 
with  qualifications  extending  from  Ph.D.  in  Education  to  St.  VII.  without 
any  professional  training  are  all  classed  under  the  genus  pedagogue.  .  .  . 

"  The  variety  in  the  emoluments  and  conditions  of  service  is  a  puzzle 
to  the  thoughtful  teacher.  Why  should  Jones  be  paid  £300  a  year  for  doing 
practically  the  same  kind  of  work  in  one  Province  as  Van  Reenen  gets  £500 
a  year  for  doing  in  another  ?  And  why  should  Smith  get  6  months'  leave 
on  full  pay  after  10  years'  service  in  one  Province,  while  Van  der  Merwe  is 
told  to  be  thankful  that  he  can  get  three  months'  leave  on  full  pay  after 
20  years'  service  in  another  province?" — Vaughan  in  the  South  African 
Quarterly,  June,  1921. 

SO  See  Prof.  F.  Clarke's  Essays  in  the  Politics  of  Education,  Chapters  II, 
IV.  and  VII.  for  some  very  sound  observations  on  these  matters. 

31  There  are,  of  course,  limitations  to  this  view.  While  no  teacher  ought 
to  use  his  fiduciary  position  as  a  teacher  for  furthering  any  sectional  ends 
during  school  hours — because  he  is  put  there  in  the  school  as  a  representative 
of  the  whole  community,  an  ambassador  of  Society — yet  he  should  not  on 
that  account  be  deprived  of  the  rights  of  a  decent-minded  citizen.  Such 
curtailment  is  bound  to  affect  his  status  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  and  will 
harm  his  profession.  As  one  of  our  educators  has  pointedly  said  :  "  You 
cannot  make  a  pedagogic  saint  by  making  a  political  idiot  !  " 
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When  one  takes  into  account,  however,  the  fact  that  the  white 
population  of  South  Africa  is  only  about  one  and  a  half  millions 
strong  (together  with  the  black  population  it  is  about  six  millions, 
most  of  Avhom  still  live  a  very  primitive  life),  and  that  there  are 
all-told  (black  and  white)  not  even  half  a  million  school  children, 
whose  total  education  involves  the  expenditure  of  about  seven 
million  pounds,  then  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  administration 
of  such  a  system  under  one  department  is  not  an  impossibility. 
There  are  American  State  systems  of  education  (e.g.,  New  York 
State),  which  have  a  few  million  school  children,  and  whose  schools, 
involve  the  expenditure  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  annually. 
Neither  would  the  administration  of  education  for  the  Union  seem 
such  an  impossibility  as  regards  numbers  when  compared  with  the 
systems  of  England  and  France.  The  real  difficulty  with  the 
administration  of  South  African  education  lies  not  in  its  numbers, 
but  in  the  vast  extent  of  sparsely  populated  territory.  Distance 
has  always  been  the  great  obstacle. 

A  Tentative  Proposal. 

In  brief,  the  argument  resolves  itself  to  the  following  : — 

If  it  is  true — (and  it  seems  to  be  true  in  the  light  of  the  above 
considerations) — that  education  should  become  a  Union  (or 
National)  function,  then  there  will  be  very  little  left  for  the  Pro- 
vincial Councils  to  do,  since  education  is  by  far  their  most  important 
function.  No  thinking  person  Avill  advocate  the  continuance  of 
such  an  elaborate  piece  of  machinery  for  the  mere  fulfilment  of  the 
few  functions  left,  such  as  the  maintenance  of  roads,  the  upkeep 
of  hospitals,  the  extermination  of  weeds,  etc.,  These  functions 
could  very  well  be  relegated  to  smaller  local  bodies,  such  as  the 
Divisional  or  "  Rural  Councils,"  and  to  municipalities,  which  might, 
in  proportion  as  these  functions  become  of  more  than  mere  local 
concern,  e.g.,  in  the  case  of  State  roads,  receive  a  State  subsidy. 

Therefore,  if  education  were  taken  away  from  the  Provincial 
Councils  the  rdison  d'etre  for  their  existence  will  cease.  Some  form 
of  local  government  will,  however,  have  to  take  their  place,  because, 
however  much  a  national  system  of  education  might  be  favoured,  it 
would  be  folly  in  a  country  like  South  Africa,  where  distances  are  so 
vast,  and  where  the  desire  for  local  self-government  has  always 
been  so  strong — to  concentrate  all  control  at  the  centre. 

As  we  saw  above,  the  Provincial  Councils  were  too  big  to  be 
truly  local  administrative  bodies  :  they  were  just  miniature 
parliaments — also,  the  district  school  boards  were  too  weak  and 
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small  to  take  over  the  whole  local  control  of  education.  It  seems, 
therefore,  desirable  that  a  body  lying  between  these  two  extremes 
should  be  taken  as  the  local  unit. 

This  has  been  already  suggested  by  the  Provincial  Administra- 
tion Commission  in  1916  and  by  other  Commissions  since.  The 
former  has  advocated  the  splitting  up  of  the  Union  into  thirteen 
areas.  This  is  in  a  way  unfortunate,  because  such  areas  will  prove 
too  small  and  too  poor  (with  a  few  exceptions)  to  shoulder  enough 
financial  responsibility  to  make  them  really  vigorous  local  ad- 
ministrative units,  and  not  merely  outposts  of  a  central  bureaucracy. 
Too  much  dependence  on  central  funds  weakens  local  responsibility 
and  control.  Besides,  such  small  units  will  not  even  be  able  to 
afford  the  expense  of  a  really  first-class  educator  as  head  of  their 
education  department . 

We  would,  therefore,  suggest  tentatively  that  the  Union  be 
divided  into  seven  areas,  as  in  the  accompanying  maps. 

These  areas  cut  across  Provincial  boundaries,  because  with  the 
abolition  of  the  Provincial  Councils  the  latter  will  have  little  more 
than  historical  or  traditional  significance.32  Moreover,  since  Union 
they  have  been  deprived  of  every  governmental  function,  except 
education  and  a  few  minor  activities. 

This  proposal  has  been  styled  a  tentative  one  because,  though 
we  have  taken  into  account  in  a  general  way  such  factors  as  means 
of  communication,  homogeneity  of  population  and  community 
of  interest,33  many  other  considerations  will  have  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  before  a  definite  scheme  of  demarcation  can  be  evolved.  For 
example,  the  taxable  wealth,  the  number  of  school  children,  the 
existing  facilities,  etc.,  will  have  to  be  exactly  determined  for  each, 
in  order  to  work  out  an  equitable  method  of  financing  the  whole 

32  The  only  part  of  the  Union  constitution,  which  presupposes  the  Provincial 
divisions,  is  that  affecting  the  membership  of  the  Senate.  It  has  to  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  original  scheme  for  Senatorial  election  was  valid 
for  10  years  only,  after  which  it  lay  with  Parliament  itself  to  retain,  amend, 
or  recall  it. 

33  Thus,  for  example,  the  Eastern  Province  (so-called)  designated  by 
area  No.  2,  has  always  been  more  or  less  a  section  with  community  of  interests 
which  centred  rather  in  Grahamstown  and  Port  Elizabeth  than  in  Cape  Town. 
The  Northern  part  of  Natal,  comprising  the  areas  around  Vryheid,  has 
always  had  much  more  in  common  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eastern 
Transvaal  than  with  the  urban  population  of  Maritzburg  and  Durban.  The 
Eastern  Transvaal  (area  No.  6)  with  its  rich  coal  and  iron  fields  is  perhaps 
destined  to  become  one  of  the  most  prosperous  portions  of  South  Africa. 
The  Kimberley  and  Griqualand  West  districts  have  much  more  in  common 
with  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  Free  State  than  with  the  Cape.  The 
north  western  part  of  the  Cape  Province  is  a  very  sparsely  populated  area. 

Note  that  Basutoland  and  Swaziland  are  Native  Territories  and  are  not 
comprised  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  They  do  not,  therefore,  fall  within 
the  scope  of  the  educational  scheme  now  under  consideration. 
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DIAGRAM  26. 

Map  of  the  Union  or  South  Africa,  showing  the  Proposed  Boundaries 
of  the  Seven  New  Educational  Areas,  in  their  Relation  to  thh 
Means  of  Communication. 
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system.  Such  an  investigation,  necessary  though  it  may  be, 
cannot  be  undertaken  in  the  present  work. 

In  fact,  on  account  of  the  constitutional  changes  involved,  it 
would  require  another  National  Convention,  if  it  is  to  be  under- 
taken in  anything  like  a  thorough -going  way. 

In  the  present  scheme  we  have  made  the  chief  educational  centre 
of  an  area  its  administrative  centre  :  Cape  Town  for  No.  I,34 
Grahamstown  for  No.  2,  Maritzburg  for  No.  3,  Bloemfontein  for 
No.  4,  Johannesburg  for  No.  5,  Ermelo  for  No.  6,  Pretoria  for  No.  7 . 
The  division  has  been  so  made  that  every  area  is  actually  provided 
with  Training  Colleges  or  Normal  Schools,  and  every  area,  with  the 
exception  of  No.  6,  has  institutions  for  higher  education.  It  will 
be  desirable  to  give  such  large  urban  and  suburban  areas  as 
the  Rand  and  the  Cape  Peninsula  as  much  autonomy  as 
possible.315  The  community  spirit  is  exceptionally  strong  in  these 
two  centres,  and  it  would  be  a  pity  not  to  exploit  the  intense  local 
feeling  in  the  interests  of  education.  Given  the  requisite  profes- 
sional leadership  and  such  centres  have  great  possibilities,  and 
may  well  become  the  educational  laboratories  for  the  nation. 

It  is  impossible  to  indicate  here  the  precise  form  which  the  de- 
volution of  authority  should  take  as  between  the  different  areas 
and  the  central  government.    We  are  now  dealing  with  fundamental 

34  The  large  extent  of  this  area,  and  a  probable  increase  in  population 
and  need  for  education  in  the  north-western  districts  may  necessitate  another 
administrative  division  centering  round  Calvinia. 

35  The  following  are  the  figures  for  1919  of  the  four  largest  urban  areas 
in  the  Union  : — 


Town  or  Area. 

Pupils 
and 
Students 
(White 
only). 

Schools. 

Teachers. 

Population. 

White     !  All  races 
(1919).    j  (1911). 

Johannesburg  (in- 

cluding East  and 

West  Rand)    . . 

40,385 

134 

1,421 

16,809 

313,292 

Cape  Peninsula  .  . 

21,746 

100 

852 

99,693 

162,845 

Durban 

9,753 

26 

170 

48,413 

91,916 

Pretoria 

8,736 

30 

345 

41,690 

57,674 

Educational  agencies  within  one  area,  e.g.,  the  Rand,  are  in  need  of  co- 
ordination. Thus  along  the  Reef  there  are  three  School  Boards,  some  12 
or  more  governing  bodies  of  high  schools  and  trade  schools  besides  the  Wit- 
watersrand  Council  of  Education,  the  Witwatersrand  University,  and  three 
or  more  Juvenile  Advisory  Boards.  These  should  all  be  co-ordinated  into 
one  strong  and  representative  educational  council  with  sub-committees  to 
deal  with  special  phases  of  the  work. 
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DIAGRAM  27. 


Map  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  showing  the  proposed  boundaries 
for  the  Seven  New  Educational  Areas,  in  their  Relation  to  the 
present  Provincial  Boundaries. 
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principles  only.36  The  precise  manner  of  administration  will  in 
the  last  resort  be  determined  largely  by  financial  considerations. 
And  the  chief  factors  on  which  finance  depend  are  :  (a) 
Population  (and  number  of  children),  its  relation  to  (b)  the  area, 
(c)  the  means  of  communication.  These  factors  will  again  de- 
termine (d)  the  number  of  teachers  and  buildings  needed.  And 
lastly,  besides  these  factors  indicating  need,  the  amount  of  central 
aid  received  will  depend  on  two  factors  :  (e)  the  wealth  of  the 
locality  and  its  capacity  to  contribute  and  (/)  the  efforts  it  puts 
forth  to  provide  for  its  schools.37 

36  Similar  principles  to  those  propounded  in  this  chapter  have  been  worked 
out  by  Walter  S.  Athearn  in  his  National  System  of  Education  (1920),  with 
reference  to  the  nationalisation  of  education  in  America.  Pertinence  to  the 
present  question  demands  a  brief  summary  here  : — 

Public  school  leaders  are  agreed  that  experience  in  the  educational  ad- 
ministration of  local  and  state  units  has  established  a  few  principles  of 
organisation  which  may  well  be  used  as  guiding  principles  in  the  building 
of  an  efficient  school  system.    Among  these  principles  are  the  following  : — 

1.  Local  vs.  Central  Control  : 

(a)  Control  from  above  should  be  general,  not  specific. 

(b)  No  power  can  be  handed  down  in  the  form  of  effective  supervision 

until  it  has  been  consciously  handed  up  by  people  who  see  the  need 
of  overhead  direction  of  supervision. 

(c)  The  unit  of  local  administration  mvist  be  conscious  of  its  relation- 

ship to  the  entire  educational  system. 

(d)  In  all  this  the  size  of  the  unit  of  educational  administration  is  a 

matter  of  great  importance.  The  unit  may  be  too  small  to  provide 
adequate  financial  backing  and  competent  educational  leadership 
(e.g.,  our  District  School  Boards).  It  may  be  too  large  to  be  prac- 
ticable as  a  unit  of  supervision  (e.g.,  our  Provinces). 

2.  Any  board  of  education  created  to  protect  vested  interests  of  any 
kind  will  be  ineffective,  and,  in  the  end,  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the 
childhood  of  the  community. 

This  provision  has  been  found  to  be  particularly  necessary  in  a  country 
like  America  where  the  inside  story  of  text-book  adoptions,  and  the  facts 
about  the  election  of  city  superintendents,  high  school  principals  and  other 
administrative  officers  in  many  counties  and  cities  is  a  record  of  corruption 
which  has  few  parallels  in  the  catalogue  of  bribery,  fraud,  blackmail  and  other 
forms  of  debasement.  Luckily  South  African  Education  has  been  practically 
free  from  such  abuses. 

3.  The  organisation  of  education  in  a  community  should  guarantee  the 
academic  freedom  of  the  schools  and  promote  the  professional  standards  of 
the  teachers  and  officers. 

4.  The  organisation  which  is  responsible  for  the  educational  programme 
of  the  community  should  also  be  responsible  for  the  financial  support  of  the 
educational  system.    (Cf.  p.  410  above,  footnote.) 

5.  The  school  system  of  a  community  should  not  be  administered  by  a  sub- 
committee of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  or  by  committees  appointed  by 
mayors  or  other  executive  bodies,  but  should  rest  upon  the  people  directly. 

6.  The  Board  of  Education  should  exercise  legislative  powers  only. 

3?  An  excellent  discussion  of  the  ways  of  apportioning  state  grants  to 
local  areas  utilising  these  bases  of  wealth,  population,  attendance,  needs, 
effort,  etc.,  will  be  found  in  the  Rural  School  Survey  of  the  Financial  Reports 
on  New  York  State  (1920)  ;  also  in  Cubberley's  School  Funds  and  their  Appor- 
tionment (1906)  ;  Paul  R.  Mort,  The  Measurement  of  Educational  Need  :  A 
Basis  for  Distributing  State  Aid  (1924). 
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The  Scheme  of  Organisation. 

In  broad  outline  we  would  suggest  as  a  tentative  scheme  the 
form  of  organisation  outlined  in  the  accompanying  diagram. 

Central  Control. — The  ultimate  legislative  authority  will  naturally 
be  the  Union  Parliament  which  broadly  represents  the  wishes  of 
the  South  African  people  so  far  as  the  representative  institutions 
of  to-day  actually  voice  the  sentiments  of  a  nation.  The  Minister 
of  Education  will  be  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  as  he  is  to-day — 
but  with  a  full  portfolio  for  Education  alone.38  As  such  he  will  be 
the  political  head  of  the  Union  Department  of  Education,  and 
will  at  the  same  time  represent  the  interests  of  Education  in  the 
legislature.  It  is  too  much  to  hope  that  he  will  be  an  educational 
expert — a  qualification  almost  precluded  by  our  present  party 
system.  At  least,  he  will  have  to  be  able  to  see  all  the  educa- 
tional agencies  of  the  country  as  parts  of  one  organic  whole— the 
Nation. 

If  he  is  an  educational  expert  it  will  be  a  rare  and  happy  coinci- 
dence. England  has  had  the  exceptional  good  fortune  of  possessing 
such  a  happy  combination  in  Mr.  Fisher.  The  progressive  measures 
in  education  passed  in  England  during  the  last  decade  are  prob- 
ably largely  due  to  this  co-incidence.  To  obtain  a  portfolio  at 
all,  the  South  African  Minister  of  Education  must  in  the  first  instance 
be  a  politician  of  considerable  influence.  Since  at  present  all 
practical  educationalists  are  debarred  from  taking  active  part 
in  politics,  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  an  educational  expert  will 
find  a  seat  in  Parliament,  much  less  become  a  Cabinet  Minister. 

The  Minister  of  Education  must  be  assisted  and  advised  with 
regard  to  matters  of  policy  affecting  the  education  of  the  country 
as  a  whole  by  a  National  Board  of  Education.  This  board  should 
consist  of,  say,  seven  members,39  appointed  by  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council  from  among  those  who  are  best  able  to  promote 
the  educational  interests  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  Membership 
of  this  Board  should  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  honourable 
positions  in  the  country.  The  Minister  of  Native  Affairs  and  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  should  be  ex-officio  members — the  former, 
because  the  co-operation  of  the  Department  of  Native  Affairs  is 
essential  for  the  administration  of  Native  Education,  and  the 
latter,  because  of  the  intimate  connection  in  which  the  Agricultural 
Colleges  stand  with  the  present  system  of  education,  and  the  closer 

38  To-day  his  portfolio  is  divided,  since  he  is  also  Minister  of  Interior. 

39  Their  terms  of  office  should  be  seven  years,  with  this  provision  :  that  one 
member  retires  every  year,  in  rotation,  starting  from  end  of  the  first  year, 
their  order  of  retiring  being  determined  by  lot  in  the  first  instance.  Members 
may  be  reappointed. 
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DIAGRAM  28. 

The  Administration  of  a  National  System  of  Education  in  South 
Africa.    (A  Tentative  Proposal.) 
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relation  which  it  is  hoped  to  secure  between  the  schools  and  South 
Africa's  most  important  industry. 

Moreover,  the  influence  and  assistance  of  these  two  Ministers 
will  be  invaluable  to  the  Minister  of  Education  in  piloting  any 
educational  measure  through  the  House  of  Assembly.  It  will, 
at  any  rate,  secure  that  no  measure  which  is  educationally  sound, 
and  has  the  approval  of  the  Board,  shall  be  swamped  by  political 
considerations  pure  and  simple.  As  Chairman  of  the  Board  the 
Minister  of  Education  will  be  morally  bound  to  present  to  Parlia- 
ment the  decisions  of  the  National  Board,  even  though  he  may 
personally  differ  from  them. 

Upon  this  Board  will  devolve  the  duty  of  determining  the  educa- 
tional policy  of  the  country  and  co-ordinating  its  various  branches. 
It  will  also  bring  criticism  to  bear  upon  the  annual  budget  as 
framed  by  its  expert  official,  the  Superintendent-General  of  Educa- 
tion. This  latter  official  will  be  appointed  by  the  Board,  and  will 
act  as  expert  head  of  the  Education  Department.  He  will  be 
assisted  by  an  Assistant  Superintendent  who  will  have  the  division 
of  Native  Education  under  him,  and  who  will  work  in  close  co- 
operation with  the  Department  of  Native  Affairs.40  An  executive 
head,  the  Superintendent-General  will  carry  into  operation  all 
educational  policies  determined  upon  by  the  National  Board  of 
Education.  In  all  purely  professional  matters  the  greatest  latitude 
should  be  allowed  him.  All  departmental  officials  should  be 
appointed  by  the  Minister  on  his  recommendation. 

The  clear  demarcation  of  the  authority  and  powers,  such  as  in 
this  case  of  the  Minister  of  Education  and  the  Superintendent  of 
Education,  is  a  characteristic  of  the  English  political  system.  In 
England,  and  in  most  of  the  Dominions,  the  non-professional  ad- 
ministrators are  supreme.  They  are  the  authorities,  and  the 
salaried  experts  are  merely  their  agents  and  servants.  The  saying 
has  become  almost  proverbial  in  English  practice  that  the  most 
valuable  Minister  is  one  who  knows  nothing  about  his  particular 
department  when  appointed.  In  Prussia,  again,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  in  the  U.S.A.,  the  professional  administrator,  even  when 
appointed  and  paid  by  the  politically  elected  authority  is  emphatic- 
ally head  of  his  particular  department  in  every  respect,  and  to  a 
■  considerable  extent  directs  and  controls  its  policies.    The  English 

4°  While  Native  education  will  always  have  to  remain  an  integral  part  of 
the  national  system  of  education  of  South  Africa  (just  as  Native  policy 
.constitutes  an  organic  part  of  the  national  policy  of  the  country)  yet  the 
principle  of  "  Differentiation  "  ought  to  be  recognised  with  regard  to  education 
also,  and  we  would  recommend  for  the  administration  of  Native  education  an 
organisation  similar  to  that  suggested  in  the  Native  Affairs  Commission 
Report,  1921. 
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system  reflects  the  interdependence  of  the  executive  and  the' 
legislature  which  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  its  constitution. 
For  example,  in  an  English  local  Council,  the  members  together 
form  a  deliberative  body,  but  for  administrative  purposes  they 
divide  into  committees.1 

It  is  further  the  function  of  the  (political)  Minister  to  act  in  Parlia- 
ment as  the  sponsor  for  Education  and  all  legislation  connected 
with  it.  Many  educationalists,  especially  in  the  U.S.A.,  are  of 
opinion  that  the  Superintendent  himself  should  represent  the 
interests  and  plead  the  cause  of  education  in  Parliament — as  was 
the  practice  in  the  old  Free  State  Republic,  and  is  to-day  the 
rule  in  the  best  state  systems  in  the  U.S.A.  He  is  the  expert, 
they  argue,  and  is  best  fitted  as  head  of  the  Department  to  put 
his  case  for  education  in  strongest  terms.  The  recommendation 
I  have  put  forward,  though  it  does  not  meet  the  argument,  combines 
a  certain  amount  of  lay  control  with  expert  guidance  and  may 
perhaps  suit  South  African  conditions  better.  There  is  often  a 
degree  of  mistrust  of  the  expert  because  he  is  liable  to  look  at  a 
national  problem  only  from  his  narrow  point  of  view  and  to  lack 
that  wide  vision  which  takes  into  account  all  the  factors  that  make 
for  the  Nation's  welfare. 

With  a  Board  of  Education  consisting  partly  of  lay  members,, 
presided  over  by  a  lay  Minister  of  Education,,  all  narrow  and 
partial  views  will  be  avoided,  and  thus  the  passage  of  fresh  educa- 
tional legislation  in  Parliament  will  be  expedited.. 

In  short,  we  may  say  that  it  is  primarily  the  business  of  the  Board 
to  legislate  and  primarily  the  business  of  the  experts  it  employs 
to  execute  the  resolutions  arrived  at. 

Local  Control. — We  come  now  to  the  seven  educational  areas. 
At  the  head  of  each  area  must  stand,  as  a  legislative  body,  a  Board 
of  Education  elected  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  area.2  This  Board 
must  appoint  a  Director  of  Education  for  its  area,,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Superintendent-General  of  Education.  The 
Director  will  be  the  head  of  the  education  department  of  that  area,, 
and  will  have  to  furnish  annually  to  the  Central  Department  data 
to  show  that  his  system  is  fulfilling  the  minimum  essentials  required 

1  For  a  discussion  of  the  English  Educational  authorities  in  their  relation, 
to  each  other,  see  :  Graham  Balfour  :  Educational  Administration  :  Oxford, 
1921  ;  and  also  The  Educational  Systems  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  1903,. 
by  the  same  author.  The  1902  Education  Act  constituted  the  County 
Councils  as  Local  Authorities  for  education  in  England. 

2  The  Board  shall  not  consist  of  more  than  12  members,  one-third  of  whom 
must  be  appointed  by  the  Superintendent-General  so  as  to  ensure  that 
minorities  will  be  represented  too,  and  that,  in  case  any  election  becomes 
tinged  with  party  politics,  there  shall  at  least  be  a  few  who  represent  educa- 
tional interests. 
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by  the  State  law  as  regards  teachers'  qualifications,  health  regula- 
tions, building  standards,  compulsory  education,  etc.  Each  area 
will  receive  from  the  Central  Department  subsidy  towards  teachers' 
salaries,  proportionate  to  its  needs,  and  its  individual  efforts.  The 
Local  Board  will,  however,  have  to  be  responsible  for  all  buildings 
and  equipment,  which  should  be  provided  for  from  local  taxation. 
Grants  from  the  National  Treasury  should  be  made  according  to 
a  definite  formula3  based  on  the  factors  enumerated  above  (p.  470). 

3  Two  instances  of  such  formulae  may  be  mentioned  : — r 

Thus  in  England,  as  a  result  of  the  Fisher  Act  of  1918,  all  payments  from  the 
National  Treasury  to  the  locality  are  consolidated  under  a  "substantive 
grant,  which  is  computed  according  to  the  following  formula  : — 

National  Grant  =  £  (liP  +  %T  +  IS  +  AR  — 

Where  P  =  No.  of  pupils  in  average  attendance  (i.e.  the  quotient  of  the 
total  No.  of  attendances  divided  by  the  number  of  school 
sessions.). 
T  =  Cost  of  Teachers'  Salaries. 

S  =  Cost  of  Special  Services  (e.g.  medical  inspection,  physical 

training,  provision  of  meals,  etc.,  etc.). 
R  =  Remaining  net  Expenditures. 
V  =  The  accessible  Value  of  the  Local  Area. 

A  rich  area  will,  therefore,  receive  less  than  a  poor  area,  other  things  being 
equal.  The  amount  (-^V)  represents  a  local  tax  of  7d.  in  the  £  which  the 
State  expects  each  local  authority  to  levy  and  collect  before  the  State  will 
contribute  anything.  Thereafter  it  will  pay  the  local  authority  on  the  basis 
described  above,  not  more  than  two-thirds  nor  less  than  one-half  of  the  total 
expenditure  for  education.  If  the  sum  arrived  at  according  to  the  formula 
does  not  reach  the  lower  proportion,  the  State  will  make  it  up  through  what  is 
known  as  a  deficiency  grant.  Provision  is  further  made  for  increased  grants 
in  highly  taxed  areas. 

This  formula,  and  the  careful  distribution  of  powers  and  responsibilities 
between  local  authorities  provided  by  the  Fisher  Act  have  afforded  a  very 
satisfactory  solution  of  what  has  been  a  very  difficult  problem  in  England. 
(See  Reisner  :  Education  and  Nationalism,  p.  307.) 

In  the  United  States  of  America  the  following  formula  for  giving  Federal 
Aid  to  the  individual  States  was  proposed  in  the  Smith  Towner  Bill  brought 
before  the  House  of  Representatives  (May  19,  1919).  Though  the  Bill  was 
not  passed,  the  principles  involved  in  this  system  of  aid  are  noteworthy. 

The  Measure  of  a  particular  State's  Need  (N)  in  terms  of  the  number  of 
pupils  in  school,  the  number  of  teachers  required,  the  State's  own  efforts  to 
improve  its  teaching  force,  and  lastly,  the  State's  wealth,  is  ascertained  thus  : — 

PupilsJ-14  _  Teachers  employed  gtatfe>s  f^ 

 —  —  2  I  Teacher  Training  I 

,       ;    ,  ,     ;  ,  ;,H  L  r.^lKuu,  Tax  J 

N  = 


State's  Federal  Income  Tax 
Federal  Income  Tax 

The  share  of  the  Federal  Education  Fund  to  which  an  individual  state  is 
entitled  will  be  determined  by  the  ratio  of  its  particular  Need  (N)  to  the 
sum  of  the  Needs  of  all  the  States  :  Thus 
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There  shall  be  local  school  committees  for  all  towns  of  a  popula- 
tion exceeding  (say)  1,000,  and  district  committees  for  rural  areas 
which  will  represent  the  parents.  A  minimum  of  (say)  300  children 
in  school  will  be  necessary  before  a  district  can  have  a  separate 
committee.  Such  a  Local  Committee  will  supervise  the  buildings, 
hear  complaints  of  parents,  recommend  teachers  for  appointment, 
etc.  All  the  intermediate  administration  between  the  local  schools 
and  the  Area  Department  will  be  carried  out  by  the  Inspectors. 
This  would  entirely  eliminate  the  intermediate  district  school 
existing  boards  to-day  which,  as  we  saw  above,  delayed  rather 
than  assisted  the  organisation.  Having  directly  to  do  with  educa- 
tional experts  to  whom  large  discretionary  powers  should  be  given, 
the  local  schools  will  be  much  more  efficiently  served  than  has  been 
the  case  in  the  past.  A  change  will  also  have  to  be  made  in  the 
Inspectorate.  The  Inspectors  will  have  to  be  in  much  closer 
contact  with  the  people  of  the  localities  in  order  to  ascertain  their 
needs,  and  to  stimulate  local  interest  in  the  schools  more  effectively 
than  formerly.  Hitherto  their  work  mostly  began  and  ended  with 
the  classroom.  While  that  will  still  be  essential,  the  inspectors 
must  learn  to  act  as  the  educational  leaders  of  the  local  communities. 
The  emphasis  thus  laid  on  the  control  and  leadership  of  experts 
may  be  expected  to  result  in  a  much  more  efficient  system  of 
education. 

There  is  also  a  likelihood  that  this  system  will  be  a  great  deal 
more  economical.  For  example,  the  total  cost  of  educational  ad- 
ministration in  the  Cape  Province  for  1921-22  was  £132,473,  more 
than  half  of  which  was  expended  on  the  administration  of  the 
District  School  Boards  alone.  These  will  now  be  abolished,  and 
the  local  control  of  the  small  town  schools  will  cost  very  little,  * 
since  those  services  are  mostly  voluntary,  and  a  large  sum  of  money 
will  be  left  over  for  increasing  the  Supervisory  Staff,  and  securing 
larger  expert  control. 

Supervision. — In  recent  years  our  system  of  inspection  has 
gradually  been  moving  away  from  the  old  idea  (brought  over  from 
England)  of  individual  inspection  and  seems  to  be  gravitating 
(unconsciously)  towards  the  American  idea  of  supervision.  The 
former  has  been  apt  to  be  very  formal,  and  was  limited  chiefly 
to  examination  and  negative  criticism.4    The  latter,  while  perhaps 

4  This  has  also  been  felt  by  a  prominent  Inspector  in  England  and  writer 
on  education,  F.  H.  Hayward  : — 

"  The  fundamental  weakness  of  school  inspection  is  that  it  is  inspection. 
The  very  name  spells  non-constructiveness,  unlike  its  American  equiva- 
lent. Consequently  there  is  no  comparison  in  helpfulness  between  the 
work  of  some  of  the  American  superintendents  who  put  their  thoughts 
in  book  form  and  the  work  of  such  English  inspectors  as  do  the  same. 
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not  manifesting  the  accuracy  in  evaluating  the  conventional  school 
activities,  aims  more  at  constructive  helpfulness  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  teachers'  instruction  than  at  the  examination  of  the 
pupils  as  individuals.  Supervisers  generally  spend  a  long  time  with 
individual  teachers  in  solving  problems  peculiar  to  the  situation 
and  in  actual  demonstration  of  better  teaching  methods.  Thus, 
for  example,  a  superviser  will  remain  at  a  farm-school  for  a  week 
or  more,  working  with  the  teacher  for  the  improvement  of  the 
instruction.  The  whole  relation  between  the  two  is  different  than 
is  usually  the  case  with  inspection.  It  is  one  of  co-operation  and 
not  of  espionage.5 

Of  course,  such  a  procedure  will  need  a  much  larger  supervisory 
force  than  the  present  inspectorate.  This  will  be  possible  by 
having  a  regular  hierarchy  (with  a  corresponding  salary-scale)  of 
supervisors  according  to  the  measure  of  responsibility  involved  in 
each  case.  It  should  not  be  impossible  for  the  Department  to 
engage  (say)  a  farm-school  teacher — who  has  been  particularly 
successful  in  improving  his  (or  her)  particular  school — for  a  year, 
or  more,  to  go  round  the  district  showing  less  experienced  ones 
how  he  (or  she)  did  it.  This  idea  has  been  worked  out  in  detail 
by  Dr.  J.  R.  Malan  in  his  Reorganisation  of  Rural  Education  in  the 
Cape  Province  with  regard  to  the  country  schools.  The  same 
principle  may  be  appplied  with  advantage  also  to  city  schools. 

With  the  advance  of  Mental  and  Scholastic  Tests  in  the  schools, 
supervision  will  become  much  more  scientific  and  effective.  By 

There  is  futile  charm  in  the  latter  ;  there  is  life  and  hope  in  the  former." 
(Ed.  Admin  and  Criticism,  p.  24.) 

Having  had  to  read  through  the  inspector's  reports  for  the  last  fifty  years, 
the  present  writer  can  endorse  the  above  criticism.  With  only  a  very  few 
exceptions  they  are  such  models  of  official  caution,  and  in  general  so  non 
committal  that  one  feels  that  there  is  an  absence  of  expression  of  conviction. 
To  a  large  extent  the  system,  which  puts  a  premium  on  colourlessness  and 
reticence  as  regards  vital  questions,  is  to  blame  for  it.  And  then,  too,  it  is 
unfortunately  true  that  "  one  positive  slip  is  more  damning  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  than  30  years  of  silent  but  graceful  unoriginality." 

5  This  need  of  change  in  attitude  between  the  teacher  and  the  inspector 
in  our  schools  has  also  been  felt  by  Dr.  C.  T.  Loram,  when  he  writes  :  "  The 
inherent  wrongness  (of  inspection)  is  that  it  puts  the  teacher  and  the  inspector 
in  a  wrong  relation  to  one  another.  There  is  a  suspicion  of  espionage — 
especially  when  the  so-called  "  surprise  "  visits  are  paid — which  is  hurtful 
to  education.  The  objective  of  both  teacher  and  inspector  should  be  the 
same,  and  the  inspector,  from  his  superior  training,  experience  and  knowledge 
should  take  the  attitude  of  friend  and  adviser,  and  not  that  of  detective. 
The  school  conditions  at  an  inspector's  examination  are  not  normal.  Teachers 
and  pupils  are  in  an  unnatural  state  of  excitement  ;  the  inspector  is  hurried 
and  perhaps  out  of  sorts.  The  pupil  often  suffers  greatly  from  this  tense 
atmosphere.  The  time  at  the  inspector's  disposal  is  all  too  short  for  anything 
like  a  thorough  examination.  The  result  is  that  the  teacher's  work  for  a  year 
is  often  inadequately  estimated  in  a  few  minutes."  (Education  o  the  S.A. 
Native.) 
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means  of  these  the  attainment  of  pupils  in  school  can  be  judged 
not  by  an  absolute  standard — as  has  always  been  the  case — but 
in  relation  to  the  native  intelligence  of  the  particular  children.  This 
relation  has  been  termed  the  "  Accomplishment  Quotient,"6  and  is 
a  much  fairer  test  of  both  the  pupil's  and  the  teacher's  efficiency 
than  the  old-time  inspector's  "  standards,"  since  the  educability  of 
the  particular  child  is  also  taken  into  account — something  about 
which  inspectors  and  supervisers  have  worried  themselves  very 
little  in  the  past. 

Another  important  point  in  the  proposed  system  is  that  educa- 
tional administration,  if  it  is  to  be  progressive,  demands  a  vitalised 
professional  interest  on  the  part  of  all  teachers  and  officers  who 
are  part  of  the  system.  In  order  to  attain  that,  there  should  be  a 
voluntary  professional  association  by  the  side  of  every  administra- 
tive agency.  "  A  national  education  association  is  a  necessary 
corollary  to  a  national  system  of  education."7  Experience  has  shown 
that  in  times  of  national  crises  the  advice  and  co-operation  of 
such  a  body  are  indispensable.  Teachers  and  officers  must  be 
sentiment  makers.  The  interests  they  represent  are  not  secure 
unless  they  have  an  effective  agency  of  creating  public  opinion. 
The  most  democratically  created  machinery  will  soon  grow  bureau- 
cratic and  static  unless  the  rank  and  file  of  the  workers  in  the 
system  are  furnished  an  opportunity  to  grow  through  a  participa- 
tion in  the  formation  of  the  laws  they  are  to  obey  and  execute. 
Each  Area  Department  ought  therefore  to  have  an  advisory  body 
composed  of  the  representatives  of  the  Teachers'  Associations 
who  may  advise  it  in  the  framing  of  policies  and  may  act  in  all 
matters  affecting  the  discipline  of  the  profession.  There  should, 
moreover,  be  an  annual  conference  (under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Superintendent-General)  consisting  of  the  Directors  of  the  seven 
areas  and  representatives  of  the  National  Teachers'  Associations 
to  discuss  all  matters  affecting  the  professional  side  of  the  work. 

The  respective  areas  should  be  allowed  a  great  deal  of  latitude 
in  adapting  the  curriculum  and  the  methods  of  instruction  to  the 
needs  of  the  locality.  These  different  systems  will  be  spheres  of 
scientific  research  where  definite  educational  projects  can  be 

6  See  Raymond  Franzen  :  The  Accomplishment  Ratio.  (Teachers'  College, 
1922.)    McCall  :  How  to  Measure  in  Education.    New  York.  1922. 

The  Accomplishment  Quotient  is  arrived  at  by  dividing  the  child's  Educa- 
tional Age  (as  ascertained  by  means  of  standardised  scholastic  tests  in  Spelling, 
Reading,  Composition,  Arithmetic,  etc.)  by  his  Mental  Age  (as  given  by 
standardised  mental  tests).  Experience  of  the  writer  has  shown  that  this 
A.Q.  is  the  best  single  figure  hitherto  devised  to  place  on  a  pupil's  "  Report 
Card  "  for  the  parent  to  see. 

7  Athearn  :  .4  National  System  of  Education,  p.  55. 
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tentatively  carried  out  or  modified  to  suit  existing  circumstances. 
Reports  will  then  be  made  at  these  annual  conferences  of  such 
undertakings,  so  that  the  experience  acquired  in  one  area  may  be 
pooled,  and  the  other  areas  may  learn  from  their  mistakes  and 
successes.  In  short,  there  must  be  an  organised  method  of  capitalis- 
ing the  experience  of  the  teachers  in  one  part  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  nation.8 

Balance  between  Lay  and  Expert  Control. 

"  There  seem  to  be  two  elements  in  most  kinds  of  professional 
work  :  there  is  the  general  element  and  there  is  a  specific  ele- 
ment. On  the  general  element  any  well-educated,  well-read, 
and  well-endowed  man  can  pass  a  tolerable  judgment.  On  the 
specific  element  no  one  can  possibly  pass  judgment  except 
after  minute  study  and  practice."9 

This  statement  applies  singularly  to  South  African  educational 
administration.  Our  administrators  have  as  a  rule  been  good  general 


8  It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  in  this  connection  that  Canada  has  established 
a  National  Council  of  Education  which  has  three  principal  duties  : — ■ 

(1)  The  setting  up  of  a  National  Bureau  of  Education.    This  body,  being 

under  a  voluntary  organisation,  does  not  interfere  in  any  way  with 
the  provincial  rights  in  education. 

(2)  The  conducting  of  a  Survey  of  School  Textbooks.    This  is  done  in 

connection  with  McGill  and  Toronto  Universities. 

(3)  Consideration  of  matters  affecting  the  teaching  profession. 

The  object  of  this  organisation  is  the  training  for  Dominion  citizenship  as 
opposed  to  purely  provincial  citizenship.  "  Our  greatest  need  is  a  national 
education  ;  we  are  too  provincial." — (London  Times,  Educational  Supplement, 
Sept.  9,  1920.) 

9  F.  H.  Hayward  :  Educational  Administration  and  Criticism,  1912,  p.  17. 
Thorndike,  writing  in  the  Teachers  College  Record  (Oct.,  1919),  is  very 

strongly  in  favour  of  the  professional  training  of  educational  administrators, 
and  goes  almost  to  the  extreme  of  the  "  philosopher-rulers  "  of  Plato's 
Republic.    Thus  he  writes  : — 

"Asa  profession,  we  have  in  the  past  been  content  to  leave  questions 
of  concrete  national  ideals  in  action  to  publicists,  contenting  ourselves 
with  generalities  of  philosophy  and  ethics  or  detailed  issues  of  school 
management  and  teaching.  Most  people  probably  still  believe  that  a 
board  of  representative  men — lawyers,  business  men,  manufacturers  and 
the  like — should  determine  educational  policy. 

Whichever  should  be  the  ease,  I  am  convinced  that  just  as  soon  as  we 
develop  men  who  are  justly  recognised  as  educational  experts,  policies 
as  well  as  their  execution  will  be  left  largely  to  them.  The  world  is 
learning  rapidly  that  when  a  man  of  ability  has  studied  a  topic  scientifi- 
cally, and  makes  his  judgments  about  that  topic  in  the  impartial,  im- 
personal fashion  of  the  expert,  it  is  wise  to  put  on  him  every  responsibility 
in  that  limited  field  that  he  will  take.  Control  by  public  opinion  and 
legislation  is  giving  way  to  control  by  expert  administrative  boards  at  an 
increasing  rate." 
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judges,  but  have  had  little  or  no  specific  training  for  their  positions.1^' 
Education  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  matter  for  expert  know- 
ledge, and  its  specialised  development  during  the  last  few  decades 
makes  a  large  amount  of  expert  control  essential  in  a  system  as 
complex  as  ours. 

The  method  we  have  of  getting  our  guidance  in  a  difficult  educa- 
tional situation  is  one  which  we  have  inherited  from  England,  viz., 
by  appointing  a  special  Commission  to  enquire  into  the  matter. 
It  often  happens,  however,  that  amongst  the  members  of  such  a 
Commission  there  is  not  a  single  expert  or  professional  man.11  This 
may  guarantee  a  certain  amount  of  impartiality  ;  it  may  secure 
further  that  the  layman's  point  of  view  is  perfectly  represented 
and  that,  therefore,  the  recommendations  will  be  tempered  with  a 
certain  amount  of  conservatism.  Yet  on  the  other  hand, — even 
though  such  a  Commission  does  receive  the  evidence  of  experts, — 
the  method  of  enquiry  itself  needs  expert  guidance. 

In  spite  of  this  meagre  representation  of  experts  on  such  com- 
missions (a  defect  which  is  gradually  being  recognised  and  remedied), 
the  work  done  by  them  and  their  recommendations  have  neverthe- 
less been  sound  on  the  whole,  and,  if  carried  into  effect,  these  sug- 
gestions would  have  brought  about  great  improvements  in  education. 
Such  Bluebooks,  however,  while  causing  a  little  stir  at  the  moment 
{i.e.,  if  they  are  not  too  "  blue  "),  have  an  unfortunate  way  of  being 
pigeon-holed,  and  with  a  few  exceptions  are  never  heard  of  again, 
Sometimes  the  small  seed  thus  sown  bears  fruit  many  years  after- 
wards. Educational  history — and  that  of  South  Africa  in  particular 
— has  shown  that  it  takes  many  years  for  any  new  idea  to  mature 
in  the  social  organism.  So  great  is  the  inertia  of  institutions  !  It 
may  be  that  such  methods  are  better  suited  to  our  particular 
temperament,  yet  in  America  a  method  is  adopted  which  has  been 
found  to  yield  good  results.  By  this  method  the  experts  who  suggest 
a  particular  programme  are  themselves  responsible  for  carrying  it 
into  effect — of  course,  always  subject  to  the  concurrence  of  a  lay 
Board  of  Education. 

In  the  system  briefly  outlined  above,  I  have  assigned  some 
functions  to  the  central  authority  and  others  to  the  local  bodies. 

10  Reference  is  made  to  the  professional  training  of  Superintendents  of 
schools  such  as  has  been  developed  in  the  Administration  Departments  of  an 
institution  like  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  where  numbers  of 
mature  men  are  specifically  trained  to  take  up  responsible  positions  such  as 
the  superintendency  of  a  State  or  of  large  cities  like  New  York,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  Cleveland — each  of  which  has  a  larger  population  than  any 
one  of  our  South  African  Provinces — positions  which  require  highly  specialised 
training  in  finance,  practical  sociology  as  well  as  in  theoretical  pedagogy. 

11  Most  of  the  Education  Commissions  appointed  during  the  last  century, 
and  even  the  Natal  Education  Commission  of  1921  were  composed  entirely  of 
aymen. 
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The  problem  in  South  Africa,  as  in  every  nation  in  a  similar  evo- 
lutionary stage,  is  to  maintain  a  just  equilibrium  between  the 
central  and  the  local  control  of  all  public  activities,  and  to  unify 
the  efforts  of  the  expert  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  intelligent  citizen 
on  the  other.  We  should  strive  after  an  educational  system, which, 
while  safe-guarding  the  democratic  principle,  is  scientific,  efficient,, 
and  economic  in  organisation  and  operation. 

However  large  a  part  expert  control  may  play  in  the  future  of 
the  South  African  educational  system,  no  organisation  can 
flourish  which  does  not  assign  to  the  South  African  people  a  very 
important  share  in  its  control.    Our  past  history  has  proved  this. 

When,  therefore,  we  advocate  expert  control  we  do  not  thereby 
imply  the  negation  of  liberty  and  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  intelli- 
gent layman.  On  the  contrary,  there  must  always  be  a  wise  dele- 
gation of  authority  from  above  ;  and  the  Provincial  Administration 
Commission  (1915)  was  perfectly  sound  in  its  views  when  it  said  : 
"  Communities,  like  individuals,  must  within  certain  limits  be  left 
to  profit  by  their  own  experience  and  learn  from  their  own  mistakes. 
Even  the  efficient  administration  of  a  capable  bureaucracy,  where 
it  can  be  got,  is  dearly  purchased  by  the  extinction  of  local  initiative 
and  the  loss  of  that  experience  in  public  affairs  which  a  community 
acquires  by  having  to  meet  and  overcome  its  own  local  problems." 

In  the  suggested  system  the  people  are  as  adequately  represented 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  as  is  consistent  Avith  efficiency.  When 
the  educational  budget  is  introduced  in  Parliament  every  year  by 
the  Minister  of  Education,  there  will  be  ample  opportunity  for 
the  nation  as  a  whole  to  voice  its  opinion  as  to  the  larger  policies 
that  should  be  adopted. 

In  the  local  areas,  too,  there  is  ample  scope  for  popular  control. 
By  means  of  their  representatives  on  the  local  Board,  the  public 
can  frame  all  policies  which  affect  their  immediate  needs,  and  work 
out  particular  regulations  within  the  limits  laid  down  by  the  Union 
Parliament.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  partition  of  the  country 
into  these  different  areas  must  not  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  to 
sectionalise  South  Africa.  On  the  contrary,  the  task  of  reconciling 
conflicting  popular  aspirations,  and  of  welding  into  one  nationality 
people  of  a  different  political  and  racial  outlook,  belongs  in  our 
estimation  to  the  Union  Parliament,  and  cannot  be  undertaken  by 
any  less  authority.  Racial  and  political  differences  in  a  Board 
exercising  local  authority  divert  it  from  its  real  work  of  administra- 
tion, and  cause  it  to  spend  much  of  its  time  on  barren  controversies 
which  it  has  no  means  of  solving.  This  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
objections  to  the  existing  Provincial  Council  system. 
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Finally,  as  regards  the  local  school,  the  parent  retains  the  right 
and  privilege,  which  he  exercises  through  the  local  school  com- 
mittee, of  deciding  into  whose  hands  he  shall  commit  the  instruction 
of  his  children. 

Matters  of  detail  can  always  be  determined  later.  Some  such 
scheme  of  nationalisation  as  here  outlined  will,  however,  have  to 
he  the  ultimate  result  if  we  want  to  secure  that  variety  which  is 
the  essence  of  growth  and  healthy  rivalry,  while  at  the  same  time 
preserving  a  uniformity  which  guarantees  the  national  integrity 
of  the  State  and  grants  equality  of  opportunity  to  every  future 
citizen  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
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B. — Educational   History   in  South  Africa. 
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1657,  12  Oct.  Instructie  voor  de  Predikanten  en  de  Ziekentroosters  die 
zig  in  den  dienst  van  de  Generaale  Ned.  O.I  Compagnie  zullen 
willen  begeeven.    (Amsterdam,  1775.) 

32 
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1658.    First  School  at  Cape,  18  April.    (Moodie  Records,  124.) 
1663,  Nov.    Regulations,  Z.  Wagenaar,  re  school  for  white  and  coloured 
children. 

1665.    Proclamation  re  Back's  Intemperance. 

1676.  Resolution,  Johan  Bax  van  Heerenthals,  concerning  the  Instruc- 
tion of  Native  and  White  Children,  28  to  30  Dec,  1676,  and  Jan., 
1677.    (1863  R.)  3 

1685,  15  July.  Van  Rheede  :  Instruction  concerning  Native  School.  (1863 
R.) 

1687,  22  Dec.    Simon  van  der  Stel :    Resolution  as  to  Schools  ;  Money, 

prizes  and  cakes  to  diligent  pupils.    (1863  R.) 
1690,  30  Oct.    Resolution  HH.  XVII.    Re  the  appointment  of  bilingual 

teachers  at  Drakenstein  and  Stellenbosch. 
1714,  21  Aug.    Chavonnes  Ordinance  for  regulating  the  Schools  in  the 

Colony.    Also  ampliation,  28  Aug.,  1714.    (1863  R.) 
1743,  Feb.    Van  Imhoff :    Resolution  as  to  country  teachers  and  their 

examination  by  the  church  authorities.    (1863  R.) 
1769,  22  Aug.    (Tulbagh).    Repetition  of  Van  Imhoff 's  Order. 
1782,  9  April.    Regulatie  van  Scholarchen  op  opdracht  van  Gouvt. 
1788,  9  Dec.    Report  of  Jean  Fred.  Spenlin  on  Education  at  the  Cape. 

(The  original  in  French.) 

1791,  5  Sept.    Plan  for  the  improvement  of  schools  generally,  and  the 

establishment  of  a  good  French  and  Latin  School,  proposed  by  the 
Scholarchs.    C.  Fleck,  Secretary. 

1792,  30  Oct.    Issuing  of  bonds  to  finance  the  schools  by  the  Scholarchs. 

(1863  R.) 

1793,  21  Sept.    Persons  discharged  from  the  service  of  the  Company  first 

to  be  examined  before  being  engaged  as  teachers.  A.  J.  Slusken. 
(1863  R.) 

1795-1859.  The  Original  Correspondence  to  and  from  Sect,  of  State,  con- 
taining Letters,  Despatches,  Reports,  Public  Offices,  Proclama- 
tions, etc.    (CO.  48,  397  Vols.    Public  Record  Office.) 

1804.  De  Mist's  School  Ordinance  for  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

(First  part  published  in  the  Kaapsche  Courant  of  18  May,  1805. 
The  second  part  dealing  with  Finance  of  the  school  system  never 
published).    (1863  R.) 

1805,  9  March.    Appointment  of  Committee  of  Scholarchs.    (1863  R.) 
1805  (early).    Letter  from  this  Committee  to  the  Sect,  of  Govt,  asking 

for  support  from  the  Government  for  the  Schools  in  the  rural  areas. 

(Pub.  Rec.  Off.,  CO.  48,  244.) 
1807,  1  April.    Report  of  the  Scholarchs  on  Education.    (1863  R.) 
1807,  5  May.    Letter  of  Scholarchs  to  Sir  George  Grey  re  Boys'  and  Girls' 

Schools.    (1863  R.) 
1809.    General  Collin's  Letter  recommending  the  importation  of  English 

Teachers.    (Public  Record  Office,  CO.  48,  4.) 
1809,  16  Jan.    Report  of  the  Scholarchs  to  the  Governor  on  the  State  of 

the  Schools  in  the  Colony.    (1863  R.) 
1809,  16  Jan.    Letter  from  Fleck  and  Hesse  to  the  Colonial  Secretary  on 

education  in  general.    Some  valuable  returns.    (1863  R.) 
1812,  16  April.    Letter  from  the  Sect,  of  State  to  the  Landdrosts  enquiring 

about  educational  facilities  outside  the  drostdys. 
1812,  9  Oct.    Notice  from  the  Col.  Sect,  appointing  further  members  of 

the  Commission  of  Scholarchs.    (1863  R.) 
1812,  10  Oct.    Letter  from  the  Scholarchs  to  Government  concerning  the 

replies  of  the  several  Landdrosts  to  the  Government.  Circular  of 

16  April,  1812,  which  had  been  referred  to  them  to  consider  and 

report  on.    (1863  R.) 
1812,  24  Oct.    Establishment  by  Sir  John  Cradock  of  Church  Clerk  Schools 

and  Local  School  Committees.    (1863  R.) 
1812-25.    Commission  of  Justice,  Report  of. 


3  1863  R.    Stands  for  the  Ed.  Com.  Report  of  1863  (Cape). 
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1813,  1  July.  Govt.  Minute  re  Creation  of  Bible  and  School  Commission. 
(1863  R.) 

At  about  this  time  (no  date)  "  Algemene  Regulatien  voor  de  School  meesters 
in  de  Buiten  districten."  (Existing  in  Manuscript  form  and  first 
published  in  Het  ZoeHicht,  Dec,  1924,  by  Rev.  G.  B.  A.  Gerdener. 
Similar  in  content  to  the  Regulations  of  Sir  John  Cradock  re  the 
Church  Clerk  Schools.) 

1813,  8  July.  Minute  of  the  Bible  and  School  Commission  on  the  Circula- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  and  the  Religious  Education  of  the  Poor. 
Establishment  of  Free  Schools.    (1863  R.) 

1821,  10  April.    Govil burn's  Letter  to  Somerset  recommending  the  im- 

portation of  English  masters.    (Public  Bee.  Office,  CO.  48.) 

1822,  5  July.    Proclamation  by  Lord  Chas.  Somerset.    English  Language 

to  be  exclusively  used  in  all  official  matters.    (1863  R.) 
1821-1870.    Blue  Bools.    (Public  Record  Office,  CO.   53,  Vols  59-107.) 

All  the  annual  Educational  Returns  and  Reports  are  to  be  found 

in  these  blue  books  up  to  the  time  that  the  Superintendent's  Annual 

Reports  were  published  separately.  (1855.) 
1825-1900.    Printed  Acts  of  the  Cape.    (Public  Record  Office,  CO.  50,  1-9.) 
1823-1885.    Govt.  Gazettes.    (Public  Record  Office.) 

1824,  24  Feb.    Truter's  Report  on  the  State  and  Progress  of  Govt.  Schools, 

addressed  to  the  Bible  and  School  Commission. 
1S27,  12  Aug.    Letter  of  Hay  to  Brooke,  recommending  the  introduction  of 

English  laws,  customs,  etc.    (Pub.  Rec.  Office,  CO.  48,  110.) 
1827.    Educational  Returns. 

1834,  II  March.  Regulations  re  Dutch  and  English  Languages  ;  fees;  local 
contributions  ;  salaries  ;  the  institution  of  local  school  committees. 
(1863  R.) 

1837,  28  Aug.    Colonel  Bell's  Memorandum  on  the  state  of  the  Govt.  Free 
Schools,  and  generally  on  the  subject  of  education  in  this  Colony. 
He  recommends  the  appointment  of  a  Superintendent.    (1863  R.) 

1837,  21  Dec.  Ord.  No.  11,  for  establishing,  regulating  and  providing  for 
the  South  African  College.  (Public  Record  Office  ;  also  the  corres- 
pondence concerning  grants  of  ground.) 

1837,  July  25.    Letter  from  Fairbridge.  Sect,  of  Uitenhage  Sch.  Com.  re  the 

inefficiency  of  the  Bible  and  School  Com.  (Pub.  Rec.  Office.) 

1838,  17  Feb.    Letter  addressed  by  Sir  John  Herschel  to  Col.  Bell,  Sect,  to  the 

Government,  on  a  new  and  improved  system  of  Education  for  this 
Colony.  (1863  R.,  Original  in  the  Cape  Town  Archives.) 
Second  Letter  from  Sir  John  Herschel,  "  Further  Considerations  on  the 
working  of  the  Govt.  Free  Schools  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope," 
addressed  to  Lord  Glenelg  (Enclosure  No.  2  in  Napier's  Despatch 
to  Glenelg,  Sect,  of  State,  No.  11,  dated  6th  of  March,  1838.  Public 
Record  Office,  CO.  48,  188,  p.  5  to  7).* 

1838,  22  Dec.    Despatch  from  Lord  Glenelg  to  Sir  George  Napier  on  Sir  John 

Herschel's  Scheme  for  re-modelling  the  School  Establishment. 
Supplementary  despatch  on  the  same  subject.  20  Jan.,  1839. 
(1863  R.) 

1839,  23  May.    Govt.  Memorandum,  embodying  Herschel,  Bell  and  Fair- 

bairn's  suggestions:    The    SuperinJ endency,   Courses   of  study, 
Classification  of  schools,  etc.,  etc. 
Supt.  Innes'  proposed  classification  of  pupils,  and  the  syllabus  for  the 
different  classes.    (1863  R.) 

1839.  30  Sept.    Letter  of  Napier  to  Sect,  of  State  concerning  the  appointment 

of  Innes.    (Pub.  Rec.  Office,  CO.  48,  201.) 

1840.  Circular  to  Candidates  for  appointments  as  Teachers  of  the  Govern- 

ment Schools,  drawn  up  by  Innes.    (1863  R.) 


4  This  is  probably  the  letter  referred  to  in  the  1863  Report  (Appendix  V.,  p. 
64)  as  not  to  be  found  in  the  Colonial  Office. 
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1840,  27  April.    Letter  of  Innes  to  Col.  Bell,  the  Sect,  of  Govt.,  re  the  need 

of  teachers  and  textbooks  from  England.  (P.R.O.)5 
1840.    Report  of  Napier  for  the  year  on  Education  to  Sect,  of  State.  (P.R.O. ) 

1840,  18  Dec.    Letter  of  Innes  to  Smith  at  the  Col.  Office,  proposing  principles 

for  a  Retiring  Fund  for  teachers.  (P.R.O.) 

1841,  10  June.    Memorandum  of  Conditions  upon  which  Allowances  will  be 

granted  from  the  Colonial  Treasury,  in  Aid  of  the  Funds  of  Mission 
and  certain  other  Schools,  not  on  the  Government  Establishment. 

1842,  10  Jan.    Report  of  Innes  on  Education.  (P.R.O.) 

14  June.    Tabular  Report  of  Innes  on  the  Schools  of  Cape  Town. 
(P.R.O.) 

1842,  27  Jan.    Govt.  Memorandum. — Establishment  of  a  Normal  Seminary. 
Complete  Courses  of  Study  and  Time  Table.    (1863  R.) 

1842,  18  Feb.    Letter  of  Instructions  to  the  Local  School  Committees  of  the 

Colony.    (1863  R.) 

1843,  14  Sept.    Govt.  Minute.    Conditions  of  Aid  to  Schools  in  the  Country 

Districts.  Also  Mem.  of  Conditions  on  which  Aid  is  granted  by  the 
Govt,  in  support  of  Public  Schools  in  general,  in  accordance  with  the 
Govt.  Minutes,  June,  1841  and  Sept.,  1843.    (1863  R.) 

1844,  22  June.    Memorandum  on  Education.    (A  very  valuable  report,  giving 

an  historical  account  of  education  from  the  time  of  de  Mist,  and 
also  the  chief  educational  documents  on  education  from  that  time). 
Public  Record  Office,  CO.  48,  244. 
1845-1855.    Educational  Returns. 

(From  this  time  onward,  most  of  the  data  on  Cape  Education  will  be  found 
in  the  Supt.'s  Annual  Reports,  Inspector's  Reports,  etc.,  and  educational 
sources  mentioned  in  the  bibliography.) 

C .  — Misce  llaneov  s . 

(Books  dealing  with  problems  of  Educational  Administration,  Control,  Super- 
vision, Reporting,  and  Finance  in  general.) 

Adamson,  J.  E.  :    The  Control  of  Education.    Address  S.A.  Journal  of 

Science.    Vol.  XII.  No.  2,  1915. 
The  Individual  and  Environment.    378  pp.    London.  1921. 
Alexander,  Carter  :  The  Problem  of  Financing  Public  Education.  (School 

and  Society,  Sept.  23,  30,  1922.) 
School  Statistics  and  Publicity.      1919.    (A  discussion  on  the  question 

of  the  best  methods  for  enlisting  public  interest  in  educational 

development.) 
Arnold,  Matthew  :  Thoughts  on  Education.  1912. 

Reports  on  Elementary  Schools,  1852-82.    Reprinted  1910. 
Ashley,  Percy  :  Local  and  Central  Government.    London,  1906. 
Athearn,  W.  S.  :  A  National  System  of  Education.    N.Y.,  1920. 
Australia,  Education  in.     Board  of  Education  (English)  Special  Reports. 

Ed.    Sadler.    Vol.  5.  1901. 
Bagehot,  W.  :  Physics  and  Politics.  1872. 

Bagley,  W.  C.  :  Professionalism  in  Education.    T.C.  Record.    Sept.,  1924. 
Balfour,  Graham  :  Educational  Systems  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  1898. 

Educational  Administration.  Oxford,  1921. 
Barnard,  Henry  :  National  Education  in  Europe. 

The  Pupil  Teacher  System  Described. 

Beginnings  of  Teacher  Training  in  England. 

(Editor)  American  Journal  of  Education.  31  vols.  1844-81.  Reprinted 
Syracuse  1902.  (A  wonderful  mine  of  all  kinds  of  information  relat- 
ing to  European  and  American  educational  history.) 


5  P.R.O.  =  Public  Record  Office,  London. 
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Barnett,  P.  A.  (Supt.  of  Natal)  :   Commonsensv  in  Education  and  Teaching. 

London.  1899. 
Teaching  and  Organisation.  1897. 
Bavinck  :   Paedagogische  Beginselen. 
Boutroux,  E.  :  Education  and  Ethics.  1913. 
Brim,  O.  G.  :  Rural  Education.    N.Y.,  1924. 
British  Empire,  Education  in  Parts  of,  (U.S.  Bull.  No.  49,  1919.) 
Bryce,  James  :  Studies  in  History  and  Jurisprudence.    Oxford,  1901.  (Vide 

vol  II.  pp.  430-467,  and  255-311.) 
Buisson,  F.  :  The  French  Teacher  and  the  National  Spirit. 

Dictionnaire  de  Pedagogie,  etc.  1887. 
Canada  :  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Historical  Statistical  Survey  of  Education  in  Canada.    Ottawa.  1921. 
The  Nationalisation  of  Education  in  Canada.    (London  Times.  Educa- 
tional Supplement.    Sept.  9,  1920.) 
Capen,  S.  P.  :  University  and  College  Administration,  Recent  Movements  in. 

1916  (U.S.  Bureau  of  Ed.  'Bull.  No.  46.) 
Carnegie  Foundation  .  Bulletin  No.  14,  1920  :  The  Professional  Preparation  of 

Teachers  for  American  Schools. 
Cecil,  Lord  Hugh  :  Liberty  and  Authority.    London,  1910. 
Chancellor :  American    Schools.     Their    Administration    and  Stipervision. 

434  pp.    London,  1905. 
Clarke,  John  (Editor)  :  Problems  of  National  Education.    By  12  Scottish 

Educationists.    London,  1919.    (See  Chap.  XI.) 
Cook,  A.  S.  :  Centralising  Tendencies  in  Educational  Administration.  (Article, 

Educational  Administration  and  Supervision.    March,  1918.) 
Cooley,  C.  H.  :  Human  Nature  and,  the  Social  Order.    N.Y..  1902. 
Cousin,  M.  Victor  :   Report  on  the  State  of  Public  Instruction  in  Prussia,  with 

plans  of  school  houses.    (Trans.  Austin.)    London,  1834. 
Report  on  the  State  of  Education  in  Holland.  1838. 
Craik,  Sir  Henry  :  The  State  in  its  Relation  to  Education.    196  pp.  London, 

1896. 

Cubbei'ley,  E.  P.  :  State  and  Country  Educational  Reorganisation.    257  pp. 
New  York. 
Rural  Life  and  Education.    Boston,  1914. 
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Education  in  the  United  States.    N.Y.,  1919. 
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New  York.)  1906. 
Public  School  Administration.    1916.  N.Y. 
Cubberley  and  Elliott :  State  and  Country  School  Administration.    N.Y.,  1915. 
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1902. 

Deffenbaugh,  W.  S.  :  Administration  of  Schools  in  the  Smaller  Cities.  (U.S. 
Bull.  1922,  No.  2.) 
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Customs,  Department,  427. 

Customs,  Uniformity  of,  396. 

Cuthbert,  J.  R.  28. 

D. 

Dale,  Sir  Langham,  94,  96,  98,  103, 

107f,  11  Iff,  123f,  134f,  139. 
Dark  ages,  19. 

De  Bruyn,  Troostenburg,  quoted,  37. 
Decentralisation,  need  for,  206,  244, 

254,  316.    (See  Local  Control.) 
Defence,   Department   of,  427. 
De  Jonge,  Inspector,  265,  269,  280, 

288,  290. 
Delegoa  Bay,  225. 

De  Mist,  III,  9,  24,  43,  46,  60,  71,  131, 
237. 

Democratic   Government,  43. 
De  Montmorency,  12,  28,  36,  49,  51, 
52. 

Denationalisation,  296,  315,  332.  (See 

Anglicisation.) 
Denmark,  6. 

Denominational  Schools,  State  grants 

to,  260.  (See  Mission  Schools.) 
Departmental   Committees,  (Cape), 

400,    418  ;    for    textbooks,    168  ; 

for  examinations,  168. 
Department  of  Education  established, 

Cape,  9,  V,  181  ;  Natal,  208,  215  ; 

Transvaal,  241  ;  O.F.S.,  363,  381. 
Depression,  period  of,  164.  230. 
Detroit,  U.S.A.,  309. 


de  Villiers,  J.  J.  S.,  134. 

de  Villiers,  Sir  (Lord)  Henry,  122, 
396.  399. 

de  Villiers,  Melius,  420. 

de  Vos,  Professor,  95,  127. 

de  Waal,  Sir  Frederic,  131,  132. 

de  Wet,  General  C.  R.  379. 

Dewey,  John,  x. 

Diamond  Fields  Advertiser,  456. 

Diamonds,  discovery  of,  91. 

"  Differentiation,"  473. 

Diocesan  College,  105,  107,  108,  162. 

Director  of  Education,  the  term, 
398  ;  as  chairman  of  Council  of 
Education  (Tvl.),  337  ;  in  the 
Transvaal,  313  ;  and  local  com- 
mittees (Tvl.),  326f  ;  and  appoint- 
ment and  dismissal  of  teachers, 
(Tvl.),  327f,  339,  343,  (O.F.S.), 
378,  380  ;  and  medium  question 
(O.F.S.),  382,  384  ;  Sargant  as, 
298  ;  assistants,  300  ;  in  the  prop- 
posed  scheme,  474  ;  of  the  Wit- 
watersrand Council  of  Education, 
292. 

Discipline    Ordinance,    167,  387. 
Dismissal         of         Teachers.  (See 

Teachers.) 
Distance,  difficulties  of,  465. 
District  Boarding  Schools,  102,  117. 
District  School  Board,  Cape,  rise  of, 

VII,  12 Iff  ;  Transvaal,  343  ;  (See 

School    Boards. ) 
District  Schools,  244,  252,  360,  369f. 
District  Teachers,  233. 
Ditmar,  E.  282. 

Divisional  Councils,  81,  91,  121, 
125,  130ff,  338,  409,  465.  (See 
Local  Control,  Local  Government, 
etc.) 

Domestic  Science,  156. 
Dominicus,  43. 

Dominions,      Responsible  Govern- 
ment in,  450. 
"  Dopper,"  260. 
"  Dorpscholen,"  252. 
Dort,  Synod  of,  22f,  34. 
Douma,  30,  37,  74. 
Doyle,  Conan,  60. 
Drakensbergen,  183,  351. 
Drakenstein,  26,  35. 
Drawing,  144. 
Duffett,  x. 

Dukes,  H.  R.  210,  216. 

Duncan,  Patrick,  439. 

Du  Plessis,  C.  J.  N.  225. 

Du  Plessis,   Prof.,   J.    x,    107,  147, 

236,  353. 
Du  Preez,  182. 
Du  Pre  Le  Roux,  415. 
D'Urban,  Sir  Benjamin,  66. 
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Durban,  189,  195,  199,  208,  306, 
427,  466,  468  ;  Technical  College, 
211. 

Durham  Colonial  System,  395. 
Dutch  East  India  Company,  20,  26, 

31,  38f,   45,  49  ;  education  under, 

27ff. 

Dutch  Influences,  25.  (See  Hol- 
land.) 

Dutch  Language  as  a  school  subject, 
(Cape),  51,  67,  112,  414;  (Natal), 
192,  206  ;  (Transvaal),  231,  255, 
275,  287ff,  317f,  328f,  341  ;  (O.F.S.), 
355f,  370,  378,  380£f.  as  medium, 
112,  123,  255f,  275,  287£f,  3176% 
328,  341,  356,  3S2ft,  414ft' ;  rights  of, 
12,  110,  206,  314,  352,  414;  Dale's 
attitude  towards,  112,  123  ;  sup- 
pression of,  57,  69,  112,  318.  (See 
Bilingualism,   Language  Question.) 

Dutch  Medium  Schools,  grants  to, 
275. 

Dutch  Reformed  Church,  supervision 
of  education,  22,  33,  45ff,  62,  89, 
103,  109ff,  114,  117,  168,  182,  229, 
268,  353f,  368f  ;  and  the  Dutch 
language,  110,  317ff,  378ff ;  and 
the  C.N.O.  Schools,  322f  ;  and  Com- 
pulsory education,  127,  374 ;  and 
indigent  boarding  houses,  168, 
455  ;  and  teacher  training,  96, 
110,  147  ;  and  the  Voortrekkers, 
225  ;  founding  of  schools,  110, 
117;  membership  of,  182,  224; 
Moderator  of,  458  ;  Scotch  ministers 
for,  58. 

Dutch  Settlers,  4f. 

du  Toit,  J.  D.  260. 

du  Toit,  S.  J.  Rev.,  8,  11,  237,  248, 
252,  266f£,  283. 

du  Toit-Mansvelt  Regime,  XII. 

du  Toit  System  of  Aid,  261ff,  283. 

Dyksterhuis,  269. 


E. 

Early  English  Regime,   9,  IV,  223. 

Early  Education  at  the  Cape,  diffi- 
culties of,  28. 

East  India  School,  28. 

East  London,  457. 

Eastern  Province,   105,  466. 

Eastern  Transvaal,  466. 

Ecclesiastical  Court,  29,  33f,  37,  46. 

Economic  Depression,  35,  175. 

Economy,  measures  of,  175,  177, 
405.    (See  Retrenchment.) 

"  Educatie   Fonds,"   50,  377. 

Education  Act  (1865),  82,  95ff,  136, 
189. 


Education  Administration  Com- 
mission, 478,  433,  444. 

Educational  Advisor  to  Lord  Milner, 
298,  305ff. 

Educational  Age,  478. 

Educational  Surveys  (1893-99),  144. 

Education  Commissions  of  Investi- 
gation Reports,  Cape,  (1863),  35, 

62,  77,  94,  97  ;  (1879),  108,  122f, 
125,  132;  (1891),  125f,  139; 
Transvaal  (1918),  416  ;  Natal  (1921), 
205f.  (See  Bibliography  under 
"  Reports "  for  the  various  Pro- 
vinces. ) 

Education  Department.  (See  Depart- 
ment of  Education. ) 

Education,   Desire  for,   45,  227. 

Education  Gazette,  96,  141,  169,  171. 

Education    Manual,    105,    141,  267. 

Eendracht  School,  322. 

Efficiency,  15,  481. 

Elasticity  of  Control,  113. 

Elementary  Schools,  261. 

Elementary  Teachers'  Diploma,  147, 
151. 

Ellenberger,  E.  M.  282. 

Elsenburg,  425. 

Ely,  Inspector,  98. 

Emigration,  5. 

Empire,  Interests,  315. 

Engelenburg,  Dr.  F.  V.  337. 

Engelhardt,  Prof. ,  x. 

England,  54,   73,   93,  96,   102,  187, 

190f,  199,  277,  374,  411,  429,  465, 

473. 

English  Board  of  Education  Special 
Reports,   18,   67,   77,   94,  219. 

English  Church,   110,  150. 

English    Influences,    195,    212,  260. 

English  Language,  Cape,  57ff,  77, 
84,  112  ;  Transvaal,  231,  237,  244, 
255,  260,  2736%  280,  2986%  319, 
328  ;  O.F.S.  341,  356,  364,  370, 
380ft ;  Union,  414ff ;  desire  for, 
231,  273,  320.  (See  Medium, 
Bilingualism,   Language    Question. ) 

English  medium  Schools  Transvaal, 
subsides    for,    275,    278ff,  288ff. 

English  Occupation  of  Cape,  55. 

English  Reform  Act  (1832),  90. 

English  Schools,  255,  309. 

English  Settlers,  57. 

English  System  of  Education,  7. 

English  teachers,  327,  383  ;  imported, 

63,  146,  195,  299. 
English  Tradition,  79. 
"  Entelechy,"  6. 
Entertainments  tax,  410. 
Entrance  requirements  for  teachers, 

96,  151. 
Episcopal    Ministers,  62. 
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Epworth,  212. 

Equality  of  Opportunity,   2  S3,  340, 

463,  482. 
Ermelo,  405,  468. 
Erskine,  185. 

Established  Schools,   94,  95. 
"  Ethos,"  of  the  South  African  peo- 
ple, 7. 

Eunice   Dames   Institute,  369. 
Eurojaean  Background,  4. 
Evans,  D.  C.  327. 
Evans,  H.  J.  290. 
Evenden,  Prof.,  x. 
Evers,   Dr.  282. 

Examinations    Departmental  Com- 
mission, 400. 

Examination    of    Teachers.  (See 
Teachers.) 

Examinations,  Evils  of,  211. 

Examinations,   Public,  230,  373. 

Examiners,   Board  of,    107,  135. 

Executive  and   Legislative  Councils, 
115. 

Executive    Committee    of  Provincial 

Councils,  398. 
Executive    Council,    Transvaal,  228, 

231  ;    Education  under,  (1857-74), 

233. 

Expenditure,  Educational.    (See  Cost 

of  Education.) 
Experimental   Period,   94,    122,  235, 

323. 

Experimentation,  4,  468. 

Expert    Control    in   Education,    12  ; 

v.  Lay  Control,  474ff,  479. 
Exports,  92. 
Eybers,  E.  ix. 

Eybers,  G.  W.  223,  227f,  351f,  396. 
F. 

Fairbairn,  68,  78ff,  85f,  93f. 

Farm   Schools,    191,   213,   277,  311, 

338,    477.    (See    Rural  Education 

and  Private  Farm  Schools.) 
Farrar,    George,  290. 
Faure,    Advocate,  93. 
Faure,   Rev.    D.  185. 
Fame,   J.  C.  134. 
Faure,  Rev.  P.  E.  225. 
Federal    Board    of    Teachers,  169, 

41S,  478. 
Federal  Income  Tax,  475. 
Federation,  439,  442,  448  ;  attempts 

at,  395ff. 
Fees.    (See  School  fees.) 
Ficksburg,  311. 
Field   Cornets,  33. 
Finance,    Principles    of  Educational, 

470. 

Financial  Administration,  399. 


Financial  Adjustments  Act  (1922), 
428. 

Financial  Relations  between  Prov- 
vinces   and   Union,  408ff. 

Financial  Relations  Commission  (191 1), 
410. 

Financing  of  Education,  Cape,  VI, 
3,  10,  24,  51,  126,  130  ;  Natal, 
184  ;  Transvaal,  239,  245,  254,  261, 
274,  339  ;  O.F.S.,  339,  366,  368 ; 
Union,  432,  441,  466.  (See  Cost 
of    Education,  Grants-in-Aid.) 

Findlay,   Professor,  212. 

First  Class  Teachers'  Certificate,  153. 

First  Reference  to  Education  in 
South  Africa,  28. 

First,  Second,  and  Third  Class 
Schools,   79,   95,  97. 

Fiscal  Independence  of  School  Board, 
239. 

Fisher,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Mr.  471. 
Fisher    Act    (1918),  475. 
Fleck,  118. 
Flint,  43. 
Fockens,  281. 

Footnotes,   the    purpose   of,  14. 
Foreign   elements   in   South  African 

Education,  7. 
Foreigners   in  Transvaal,  260. 
Formalism    in   Education,  29. 
Formula  for  determining  educational 

grants,  475. 
Fort    Beaufort,  128. 
Fouche,  Leo,  28. 
France,  54,  74,  80,  96,  463,  465. 
Francken,  385. 
Franzen,    R.  478. 
Fraser,  Rev.  Donald,  58,  353. 
Fraserburg,    128,  457. 
Free    Burghers,  40. 
Freedom,  5. 

Free,  Elementary  Education,  119, 
134,   167,  212,  380,   388,  403. 

Free  Secondary  Education,  403. 

Free  Schools,  English  Government, 
67ff,   77,   80f,   82,  88. 

Free   Places,  429. 

Free   Schools,  58. 

French,  Huguenots  ;  5,  25  ;  Lang- 
uage, disappearance  of,  26  ;  Re- 
volution, 24,  53  ;  words  in  Afri- 
kaans,  25  ;    School,  39. 

Froude,  J.  A.  56. 

Future,  The,  of  education,   8  ;  ix. 

G. 

Gardner,  208. 
Gariep,  354. 
Garies,  457. 

"  General  Botha,"  S.A.T.S.,  427. 
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General  Committee  of  Education 
(Transvaal),  231f.  (See  Central 
School  Commission  and  Central 
Board  of  Education). 

Genius  of  the   People,  7. 

Genis,  P.  268. 

George,    67,  128. 

Gereformeerde,  Kerk,  381,  421  ;  Party 
336. 

German,  Ancestry,  40 ;  Protestant 
States,  54  ;  School,  279,  297  ;  system 
of  education,  6  ;  words  in  Afri- 
kaans, 25  ; 

Germans,  5,  188,  199. 

Germany,   3,   85,  374. 

Giddings,    Franklin    H.,    Prof.,  x. 

Gie,  Dr.  S.  F.  N.  45,  52. 

Gill   College,  162. 

Girls'  Schools,  89,  102,  107. 

Glasgow,  139. 

Glen,  425. 

Glenelg,    Lord,    78,  SO. 
Goester,  E.  282. 
Goetz,  229. 

Good    Service    Allowance,  103. 
Goold-Adams,    Sir   H.,  319. 
Gold,  discovery  of,  91. 
Gold  fields,  education  on,  260,  279, 

287ff,  333. 
Golding,  63. 
Gordonia,  457. 
Goulburn,  57. 

Government,  Gazette,  45  ;  indigenous 
system  of,  33  ;  memorandum  on 
education  (1839),  77  ;  teachers 
(Transvaal),  232. 

Governor  General,  449  ;  -in-Council, 
397,  409. 

Graaff-Reinet,  46,  58,  80,  105,  128, 
149,  236,  457. 

Graaff,  Sir  David,  335. 

Grahamstown,    67,    105,    149,    466,  ' 
468. 

Grants -in- Aid,  Cape,  82,  92ff,  97, 
lOlff,  121  ;  Natal,  189f  ;  Transvaal, 
252,  258,  262ff,  275ff  ;  O.F.S.  360. 

Graphical  method  of  representation, 
Advantages    of,    13,    392.       {See  | 
Administration.) 

Great  Britain,  102,  411.  (See 
England.) 

Great  Trek,  20,  223,  257,  351  ;  Eco- 
nomic Causes  of,  59. 

Great  War,  387. 

Green,  T.  H.,   quoted,  5. 

Greenpoint    Camp,  298. 

Gresbrook,  93. 

Greswell,  39,  61,  137f. 

Grey,  Bishop  of  Cape  Town,  92,  433. 

Grey  College,  Bloemfontein,  110,  309, 
354ff,  369,  384,  420,  422. 


Grey  Institute  (Port  Elizabeth),  105, 
107. 

Grey,    Sir   George,    135,    309,  353ff, 

395. 
Greyton,  199. 
Griesel,   J.    D.  355. 
Grikwaland  West,  440. 
Groenewegen,    Hymns    of,  26. 
Grondwet,    Natal,    181  ;  Transvaal, 

227  ;   O.F.S.,  352. 
Grootfontein,  425. 

Guarantee  System,  89,  104,  114, 
116,  130. 

Gunn,   Hugh,   305,   378ff,   385,  389. 
Gymnasium,    State,    Transvaal,  244, 
v281ff  ;    Staff,  282. 

H. 

Haarhoff,  Dr.  267. 
Hague,  The,  13,  22. 
Hanover,  235. 

Hansard,  Cape,   109,   124,   126,  129. 
Hantam,  67. 
Harrismith,  364. 
Hay,  128. 
Hay,  Mr.  57. 

Hayes,  Carlton  J.  H.,  Prof.,  x. 

Hayward,  F.  H.  476,  479. 

Hearnshaw,  19. 

Heemraden,   32f,   69,  228. 

Heidelberg  (Transvaal),  255. 

Hellier,  287. 

Henderson,  F.  T.  443. 

Herbert,  128. 

Hermans  burg,  199. 

Herschel,  Sir  John,  8,   75ff,  84. 

Hertzog,  General,  379,  381ff  ;  School 
Act,  381ff;  photo,  386. 

Hesse,    Fred,  62. 

Hewitt,  J.  A.  110,  229. 

High  Commissioner,   British,  35. 

High  Court  of  Justice,  32,  57. 

Higher  Education,  (Cape),  64,  105ff, 
136,  153,  162ff;  (Natal),  210; 
Transvaal,  244,  261,  272,  280f£  ; 
Union,  397,  419,  436  ;  Higher 
Education  Act  (1923),  432  : 
definition  of,  430ff ;  expenditure 
on,    163,    422.    (See  Universities.) 

High  Schools.  (See  Secondary  Edu- 
cation.) 

Hilton  College,  212. 

Hirst,  463. 

Historical   MS.    Commission,  28. 
History,  3  ;  of  South  African  Edu- 
cation  for    teachers,  viii. 
Hofmeyr,  Geo.  M.  x.,  273.  440. 
Hofmeyr,  J.  H.  (Onse  Jan),  53,  126. 
Hofmeyr,  Professor,  J.  H.  428,  444. 
Hofmeyr,  N.  282. 
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Hofmeyr,   Professor  N.   J.,  106. 

Hogarth,  98,  133. 

Hogerburgerschool,  282. 

HolJand,  106,  183,  236 ;  influence 
of,  7,  2 Iff,  74,  93,  96,  245  ;  teachers 
from,  84,  183,  226,  247  ;  uni- 
versities in,  106 ;  compulsory  edu- 
cation in,  374.    (See  Netherlands.) 

Hollanders,  259f,  292,  327,  364  ; 
dislike  of,  247,  273f. 

Holmes,  quoted,  6,  192. 

Holmes,   Dean,  125. 

"Home"    Interests,  187. 

Hondius,  J.  F.  282. 

Hoogenhout,  Dr.  N.  M.,  x.   1,  337. 

Hottentots,  40. 

Housekeeping,  50. 

Hugo,  F.  D.  x.,  213. 

Huguenots,  19,  25,  31  ;  Huguenots 
Seminary,   107,  255. 

Huguenot  University  College,  160, 
420,  422. 

I. 

Ideals    of    Education    in  different 

countries,  6. 
Illiteracy  among  Boers,  absence  of, 

224,  249. 

Imperial  Authorities,  90,  183,  352. 
Independence,  desire  for,  224,  287  ; 

grant  of  to  O.F.S.,  353. 
India,  2  ;  education  in,  214. 
Indigent  Boarding  houses,  168,  176, 

403,  455. 
Indigent   Schools,  110. 
Individualism,  6. 

Industrial  Education,  88,  102,  110, 
389,  425. 

Initiative,  Private,  11,  113,  261, 
283ff,  294,  334. 

Innes,  James  Rose,  58,  72,  80f,  94, 
111,   118,   121,   134f,   181,  363. 

Inspection,  2,  10  ;  aims  of,  142f, 
196ff,  476ff  ;  by  clergy,  54,  253, 
268 ;  development  of,  142ff,  172, 
268ff,  476ff;  cost  of,  164,  347; 
of  Colleges,  107  ;  a  condition  of 
aid,  97ff,  103f,  190,  238,  253,  268, 
372  ;  in  England,  196ff  ;  a  function 
of  school  committee,  89,  205,  231  ; 
a  function  of  the  superintendent, 
72,  266,  377  ;  lack  of  adequate 
inspection  in  Transvaal,  265 ;  in- 
dividual inspection,  372,  476ff ; 
Sargant's  scheme  of,  310.  (See 
Supervision.) 

Inspectors,  Dismissal  of,  383  ;  organ- 
ising, 113,  300,  312;  reports,  114, 
268. 

Intelligence   Tests,    429,  477ff. 


Interior,  Minister  of,  471. 
Intermediate    Examination,  152. 
Intermediate   Schools,  261. 
International    Institute    of  Teachers 

College,  4. 
Interprovincial    Conference,  406. 
Itinerant    Schoolmasters,    249,  257. 
Itinerant  Schools,  370. 

J. 

Jackson,  F.  N.  231. 
Jacobs,  182. 
Jagger,  J.  W.  439. 
Jameson  Government,  175. 
Jameson  Raid,  287,  293,  295. 
Jansen,  Advocate,  206. 
Jansenville,  144. 
Janssens,   General,  60. 
Jefferson,  52. 
Jeppe  and  Kotze,  246. 
Jeppestown   School,  295. 
Jesuits,  54. 

Johannesburg,  279,  291,  295-6,  313, 

421,  468. 
Johannesburg  Times,  291. 
Johnson,  385. 

Joint    Committee   for  Professional 

Examinations,  421. 
Joint  Matriculation  Board,  414. 
Jones,  Rev.  Robert,   62,  110. 
Jones,  Thomas  Jesse,  2,  214,  460. 
Jooste,  Rev.  J.  P.  246. 
Joubert,  General,  183,  251. 
Judge's    School,  68. 
Junior  Certificate,  425. 
Justice,  Department  of,  425. 
Juta,  Sir  Henry,  131. 
Juvenile    Affairs,    Advisory  Boards, 

426. 

,  K. 

Kaapsche   Courant,  49. 
Kaapse  Hoop,  279. 
Kafirs,  59. 
Kamp,  336. 
Kandel,  I.  L.,  x,  5. 
Keith,  450. 
Kenhardt,  128. 

Kerkeraad,  33,  226,  275,  339  ;  duties 

of,  34. 
Kidd,  A.  S.,  108. 
Kilpatriek,  W.  H.,  x,  22,  25,  29,  34. 
Kimberley,  149,  42,  466. 
Kindergarten,  144. 
Kingwilliamstown,    128,  149. 
Klankmetode,  265. 
Klerksdorp,  279. 
Knothe,  Dr.  G.,  383,  385. 
Knysna,  128f. 
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Koble,  P.,  29. 

"Koster  Soholen,"   9,   61,  69. 
Kotze,  Rev.,  248. 
Krankebezoeker,  28. 
Krantzkop,  199. 

Kruger,  Paul,  225,  233f,  251,  260f, 

266f,  288. 
Krugersdorp,  279. 
Kultur,  50. 

Kupferburger,    Inspector,  3S5. 
Kuyper,  Dr.,  260,  336. 
Kuys,  Rev.  J.,  248. 

L. 

Labour,  Scarcity  of,  366. 
Ladybrand,  311. 

Laisssz  faire  policy,  65,  S5,  112,  117, 

196,  283,  316. 
Lamont,  145. 
Lancaster,  69,  96. 
Landdrost,  32. 
Land  hunger,  59,  223. 
Langenhoven,  C.  J.,  415. 
Language    Question,    2,    255.  314, 

328f£,   341,   370,   380,   382ff,  416. 

(See   Dutch    Language,  English, 

Bilingualism.) 
Language  Qualifications  for  Teachers 

in  O.F.S.,  387. 
Latin,    58  ;    school,    36,    38  ;  fund, 

39,  105. 

Laurence  University  Commission,  420, 

433,  443. 
Lauts,   Professor,   22  6. 
Lawlor,   J.  H.,  212. 
Lawn,  Professor,  428,  444. 
Lawrie,  J.  G.,  256. 
Leadership,  Educational,  S. 
Legislation,    Hasty    Provincial,  455. 
Legislative  Assembly,  90. 
Legislative  Council  (Natal),  184. 
Leguat,  27. 

Lehfeldt,   Professor,  412. 
Leibbrandt,  26,  37. 
Leicester,  Earl  of,  22. 
Lewis,  Inspector,  98. 
Lewis,  L.  H.,  444. 

Leyds,  ix,  25,  28,  43,  250f,  266,  288. 

Liberty,  5,   19,  112. 

Librarian  of  Cape  Town  Public 
Library,  ix,  28. 

Libraries,   School,   80,  146. 

Library,   Departmental    (Cape),  145. 

Licenses,  Teaching.  (See  School- 
masters, Teachers.) 

Lindley,  182,  225. 

Lintoll,  250. 

Lloyd,  A.  G.  C,  28. 

Local  Administration,  Cost  of  (Cape), 
214. 


Local  Authorities,  functions  of,  (Trans- 
vaal), 242. 

Local  Contributions  for  Education, 
(Cape),  98,  120,  201,  217  ;  (Trans- 
vaal), 249,  252  ;  O.F.S.,  380. 

Local  Control,  12  ;  under  Burgers 
system,  241  ;  development  of  (Cape), 
32,  64ff,  VI ;  for  the  "  Uitlanders," 
290  ;  granted  to  the  O.F.S.,  378  ; 
constitution  of  in  O.F.S.,  381  ; 
experiments  in  (Transvaal),  323ff  ; 
rights  of,  3l4ff,  482  ;  struggle  for 
in  Transvaal  and  O.F.S.,  314,  378, 
333  ;  Selborne's  provisions  for,  326ff  ; 
under  Smuts  Act,  338f  ;  in  the 
Proposed  Scheme,  474 ;  v.  Central 
Control,  463;  weakness  of,  114f, 
187,  201ff,  214f,  243,  247,  252, 
358,  455ff.  (See  Local  School  Com- 
mittee, School  Board,  Divisional 
Councils.) 

Local  Government,  development  of, 
64ff,  VI;  functions  of,  20,  32, 
454,  463  ;  provincial  form  of,  452ff. 

Local  Initiative,  455.  (See  Initiative, 
and   Private  Initiative.) 

Local  Responsibility,  Growth  of,  9, 
VI,  254. 

Local  Schools,  238. 

Local  School  Committees,  Con- 
stitution and  election  of,  114, 
129ff,  261,  326,  338,  367,  371,  377, 
379,  381  ;  functions  of,  66ff,  129ff, 
232,  242,  316,  338,  360,  482  ; 
weaknesses  of,  114,  125,  185,  187. 
(See  Local  Control.) 

Logiesgelden,  285. 

Lombard,  229. 

London  Times,  282. 

London  University,  135. 

Loram,  C.  T.,  x,  2,  210,  214,  216, 
441,  458,  477. 

Lorenco  Marques,  236. 

Louis,  W.,  268,  280,  282. 

Louw,  G.  A.,  439. 

Lowe,  G.   O.,  444. 

Lowe,  Robert,  Revised  Code  of, 
49,  312. 

Lub,  J.,  280. 

Lucas,  quoted,  206. 

Lugtenburg,  A.  H.,  226,  237. 

Lutheran    Clergy,  62. 

Lydenburg,  226,  255,  270. 

Lyle,  Dr.  Vacy,  237,  243,  247ff, 
258,  260. 

Lyttelton   Constitution,  325. 

M. 

Macchiavellian  Policy,  317. 
MaeDonald,  225. 
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MacFadyen,  282. 

MacGregor,    Rev.  58. 

"  Magna    Charta  "    of  Transvaal 
Education,  443. 

Maitland,  Sir  P.,  184. 

Malan,  F.  S.,  131. 

Malan,  Rev.  George,  415. 

Malan,   J.   D.,  134. 

Malan,   J.   R.,  477. 

Malan,  W.  de  Vos.,  169. 

Malay  -  Portuguese         words  in 

Afrikaans,  25. 
Malroesbury,  46,  67,  115,  457. 
Manchester   Guardian,  290. 
Manitoba,  411,  450. 
Mankadan,   Ds.,   29,  32. 
Mann,    Robert,    J.    186,    198,  210, 
363. 

Mansvelt,  Dr.  11,  255,  262,  265,  286. 

320,   332  ;  photo,  296. 
Mansvelt -Regime,    267ff,    283,  288ff. 
Manufacturing  Industry,  446. 
Marais,  Professor  J.  I.,  53,  106. 
Marais,  P.  J.,  237. 
Marais  burg,  279. 
Mare,  Wynand,  225. 
Marist    Brothers,  297. 
Marloth,  145. 
Marquard,    Rev.  317. 
Marriage   Court,  32. 
Martin,  43,  49. 

Martinius,  M.  E.  29,  35,  37,  65,  66, 

115,  124. 

Massachusetts,   40,   74,   78,  102. 
Material   Prosperity,  91. 
Matriculation,    103,    147,    151,  162, 
210,  414;  Joint  Board,  135,  414. 
McCall,  W.  478. 
McGill    University,  479. 
McMurry,  F.  Prof.,  x. 
Medical    Inspection,    215,    343,  439. 
Medium    of    Instruction,    97,  112, 

116,  255ff,  288,  294,  364,  380, 
382ff,  414ff.  (See  Dutch  ;  English  ; 
Language  Question  ;  Bilingualism  ; 
Mothertongue.) 

"  Meesters,"  233. 
Mennonists,  23. 
Mental   Age,  478. 
Mental  Defectives,  215,  427. 
Mental  Disorders  Act,  427. 
Mental   Hygiene,    Commissioner  for, 
446. 

Merebank,  299. 
Merensky,  224. 

Merriman,  J.  X.,  106,  108,  131,  136. 

175,    211,  453. 
Method  employed,  8. 
Methods  of  Instruction,  2,  144,  265, 

477. 

Michigan,    74,  78. 


Middelburg,  22,  128,  270. 
Middle  Ages,  9. 

Middle    Class    Certificate.    147,  152. 
Military  Regime,  315,  323. 
Military  Training,  427. 
Mill,  J.  S.,  111. 

Milner,    Lord,    288,    305,    325,  334. 

Milner -Regime,  315,  323. 

Miners'    Training    Schools.  426. 

Mines    and    Industries,    Department  * 
of,  426. 

Mines,  School  of,  282,  292. 

Mining  Industry,  91. 

Minister  of  Education,  127  ;  in 
Germany  and  England,  74  ;  in 
Cape,  proposed,  136,  171  ;  Natal, 
207,  209  ;  Transvaal,  342  ;  for 
Union,  428,  446  ;  as  educationalist, 
471ff. 

Ministers,  Dutch  Reformed,  as 
Inspectors,  110,  26S.  (See 
Inspection.) 

Mission  Schools,  84,  88,  96f,  110, 
116. 

Model  School,  281. 

Moller's  U  en  Cyferboek,  265. 

Monitorial   System,  69. 

Monroe,  Paul,  x,  207. 

Moodie,  28,  225. 

Moore,  J.  I.,  290. 

Moorrees,  Rev.   A.    125,  414f. 

Moravian    Mission,  150. 

Mostert,  356. 

Mort,  Paul,  R.  470. 

Mother-tongue,  medium,  60,  112,  256, 
280,  288,  320,  329,  386ff  ;  Instruct- 
ion, 51,  333,  358,  414.  (See 
Dutch  Language,  Medium  of  In- 
struction.) 

Mount  Fletcher,  457. 

Mount  Holyoke  College,  107. 

Mudie,  C.  J.,  210,  216. 

Muir,  Dr.  ;  Re-organisation  of  Cape 
Department,  10,  139ff,  164,  268  ; 
reports,  96,  124,  127  :  building 
loan  scheme,  105,  146,  277  ;  tribute 
to  the  D.R.  Church,  109  ;  as  a 
superintendent,  113  ;  centralising 
policy,  113,  171  ;  on  teacher  train- 
ing,   161  ;   photo,  132. 

Mundella,  Mr.  137. 

Municipal,  Act  (1882),  123  ;  Councils, 
455. 

Munnik,  94. 

Murray,  Rev.  Andrew,  58,  107,  109. 

126,  225,  255,  353£f. 
Murray,  Charles,  168. 
Murray,  John,  106. 
Murray,  W.  R.  G.,  420. 
Musems,  241,  431. 
Myburg,  P.  D.  and  J.  A.  134. 
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N. 

Napier,  Governor,  78,   85,  90. 

Napoleonic  Regime,  74. 

Natal,  1,  236  ;  education  in,  IX,X, 
353  ;  central  board  of  education 
in,  3,  135,  232  ;  education  control 
in,  3,  8,  342  ;  payment  by  results 
in,  97f,  103  ;  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation in,  127  ;  teacher  training 
in,  161  ;  during  Boer  War,  175  ; 
school  children  in,  249  ;  influence 
on  Transvaal  system,  253  ;  medium 
question  in,  256,  415  ;  aided  schools, 
262f  ;  camp  schools,  299  ;  early 
history  of,  351  ;  annexation  of, 
362  ;  Union  subsidy  to,  410  ;  on 
Federation,  442  ;  University  Col- 
lege, 422  ;  native  education  in,  459. 

Natal  Witness,  212. 

National  Aspirations,  5,  481. 

National  Board  of  Education,  440ff, 
471,  474,  479. 

National  Character,  Birth  of  South 
African,  19. 

National  Convention  (1909),  396,  442, 
467. 

National  Efficiency,  52. 

National    Grants    to    Education  in 

England,  73. 
National  Function  of  Education,  227, 

288,  334,  417. 
National   Integrity,   Preservation  of, 

482. 

National  Issues  in  Education,  2. 
National    Spirit,    Development,  of, 
453. 

National  Svstem  of  Education,  1,  5, 
15,  49,  237,  437ff,  461ff,  472,  478. 

Native  Affairs,  Commission  Report, 
210,   458,   473;   Minister   of,  471. 

Native  College,  South  African,  424. 

Native  Councils,  409. 

Native  Education,  2,  139,  40  If  ; 
grants  to  96  ;  work  of  English 
Church  in,  110  ;  teacher  training, 
150f,  157  ;  in  Natal,  214  ;  in  Trans- 
vaal, 341  ;  in  O.F.S.,  387,  392  ; 
under  Union,  424ff,  433,  437,  471  ; 
lack  of  co-ordination,   in  458ff. 

Native   Population,  460. 

Native  Taxation,  459. 

Native   Troubles,  353. 

Natural  History,  239. 

Nature  v.  Nurture,  6. 

Naval   and   Military   Training,  427. 

Needlework  Teachers  Certificate  156. 

Neethling,  J.  H.,  106. 

Nel,  Mrs.  Louis,  183. 

Neser,  J.  A.,  439. 


Netherlands,  7,  53,  223,  236  ;  trad- 
ition   from,    2  Iff.    (See  Holland.) 

New  Amsterdam,   4,  46. 

New    Brunswick,  203. 

Newcastle  Commission,  97. 

New  England,  5,  40. 

New  Hanover,  188. 

New  Netherlands,  25,  29f  ;  Dutch 
schools  of,  22ff. 

Newspaper,  The  First  South  African, 
45. 

Newspapers    and    Magazines,  13. 

(See  Bibliography.) 
Newton,  396. 

New  York,   74,   465,  480. 
New  Zealand,  75,  125,  299,  356,  411. 
Nieuwenhuis,  269,  290,  296. 
Nigel,  279. 

Noaks,    Inspector,  298. 

Normal    College,    Cape    Town,  96, 

147,  152,  365. 
Normal  Colleges,  338,  468. 
Normal    School,  80. 
Northumberland   Tests,  429. 
Norvals  Pont,  298. 

O. 

Official    Languages,  386. 
Old  Testament,  48. 
Olivier,    Miss,  183. 
O'okiep,  91. 
Ontario,  75. 

Orange  Free  State,  7,  8,  129,  161, 
168,  183,  211,  249,  256,  297,  300, 
410,  442  ,  466;  education  in,  XVII- 
XIX  350,  392  ;  constitution  of,  352. 

Orange  River  Colony,  Education  in, 
297ff,  305. 

Orange  River  Sovereignty,   35  If. 

Organisation,  Educational,  its  real 
meaning,  5. 

Organisation  of  Educational  Con- 
trol, Diagrams  Illustrating,  (See 
Administration.) 

Organisation  for  Union,  Proposed 
Scheme  of,  471. 

Organising  Inspectors,  113,  300,  312. 
(See  Inspection.) 

Original  documents,  13.  (See 
Bibliography. ) 

Orphan  Chamber,  32,  50. 

Orthodoxy  in  Education,  24. 

Oudtshoorn,  128,  149. 

P. 

Paarl,  29,  46,  128,  149,  457. 
Parallel   classes,  231,   343,  386  ;  vs. 

Separate    Schools,  416ff. 
Parental    Rights,     129,    285f,  382, 

386,  482. 
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Parents'  Choice  of  Medium,  256,  415. 

Parents,  Education  the  Duty  of,  260. 

Paris  Exhibition  Report  on  Trans- 
vaal Education,  279,  345. 

Parliamentary  Criticisms  on  Edu- 
cation,  137,  430. 

Party   Politics   and   Education,  453. 

Passes  in  T.l.  T.2.,  T.3.,  154. 

Patterson,  93. 

Payments  by  Results  System,  11, 
413  ;  borrowed  from  England,  72, 
97,  103  ;  criticism  of,  190ff  ;  in 
Transvaal,  238,  253,  263,  277,  312. 

Peace  after  Boer  War,  301. 

Pearce,  185. 

Pedagogy,  First  Chair  of,  384. 
Pelgrimsrust,  279. 

Pensions,   Teachers',    104,    167,  215. 

People,  Rights  of  the,  227. 

Peripatetic  Schools,  360,  365,  370,  377. 

Per -pupil   basis  of  grant,   264,  284. 

Perry,  John,  420. 

Per  Teacher  basis  of  grant,  265. 

Pettman,  26. 

Pfeffer,  Daniel,  225. 

Phelps-Stokes  Foundation,  2. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  480. 

"  Philanthropy  gone  mad,"  59. 

Philippolis,  364. 

"  Philosopher  Rulers,"  479. 

Pienaar,  20. 

Pietermaritzburg,  181,  189,  195,  199, 

208,  427,  466  ;   College,  420. 
Piet  Retief,  270. 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  5. 
Plato,  viii. 

Plato's  Republic,  479. 
Plowman,  Sir  George,  439,  442. 
Poen,  W.,  226. 

Political  Background,  14  ;    of  Trans- 
vaal, 259  ;  of  Union,  395ff,  448. 
Political  Prejudices,  291. 
Politics  in  Education,  8,  207,  287ff. 
Poll  Tax,  380f. 
Poor  Schools,  293. 
Poortman,  229. 

Population  at  the  Cape  (1657),  28  ; 

homogeneity  of,  466  ;  sparseness  of, 

71  ;  statistics  of,  40ff. 
Port  Elizabeth,  105,  107,  128,  457,  466. 
Porter,  William,  94. 
Postma,  W.,  112,  320. 
Post  Office  Training,  427. 
Potchefstroom,  181,  226,  229,  231.  238, 

255,  421,  425  ;    Theological  School 

at,  336,  421. 
Potgieter,  181. 

Pound-for-Pound  Principle,  93,  95, 
102,  107,  116f,  121f,  126,  131,  189, 
239,  409,  442. 


Preller,  G.,  181ff,  224f,  228,  261. 
Presbyterian  Church,  182. 
President,  231f,  235. 
Press,  The,  287. 

Pretoria,  229,  236,  255,  282,  313,  468  ; 

Convention  of,   251  ;    Club,   233  ; 

Congress  (1899),  273  ;  News,  327. 
Pretorian  Committee  Report  (1873), 

237ff,  257. 
"  Pretorian  Institute,"  238. 
Pretorius,  227,  229,  235,  251. 
Pretyman,  General,  298. 
Prieska,  144,  457. 

Primary  Instruction,  79,  80.  (See 
Elementary)  ;  teachers,  185. 

Primary  Teachers,  Higher  and  Lower 
Certificates,  156. 

Pringle,  68. 

Prisons  Act  (1911),  425. 

Private  Education,  224,  261,  295. 

Private  Farm  Schools,  102. 

Private  Initiative,  261ff,  275,  283, 
285f,  461. 

Private  Schools,  Cape,  46,  68,  80,  83, 
125,  176;  Natal,  190,212;  Trans- 
vaal, 252,  295,  341  ;  O.F.S.,  360, 
364,  371,  374,  392. 

Privy  Council,  195,  236. 

Prizes,  distribution  of,  324. 

Proes,  230,  234. 

Professional  leadership,  7S. 

Professional  School,  261. 

Professional  Training,  79. 

Progress,  Educational,  in  Cape  Pro- 
vince, 399ff. 

Prospect  Seminary,  255. 

Prosperity,  Material,  at  Cape,  91. 

Protestant,  231f,  261,  266,  371. 

Provincial  Administration  Commission 
Report  (1916),  408,  439f,  442,  448, 
455,  462,  481. 

Provinical  Boundaries,  469. 

Provincial  Councils.  130,  209,  430  ; 
functions  of,  397  ;  limitations  of, 
448ff,  465  ;  abolition  of,  440. 

Provincial  Departments,  433,  447. 

Provincial  Finances  Commission 
Report,  214,  402  ,  404,  411,  444. 

"  Provincial  "  Headmasters,  307. 

Provincialism,  479. 

Provincial  System,  Arguments  for 
Continuance,  451ff ;  criticism  of, 
452ff  ;  diagram,  400. 

Psalmen  en  Gezangen,  229. 

Prussia,  74,  77,  85,  463,  473. 

Publicity,  Departmental,  89. 

Public  Record  Office,  London,  ix,  13, 
77,  80,  184. 

Public  Service  Commission,  418. 

Pupil  Teacher  Examinations,  151, 
293. 
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Pupil  Teacher  System,  365,  413  ;  origin 
of,  96  ;  grants  for,  116  ;  superseded 
156,  176  ;  as  a  temporary  expedient, 
147  ;  in  Natal,  195  ;  in  O.F.S.  367, 
373. 


Q. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  22. 
Queenstown,  129. 


R. 

Raad  van  Representanten,  181. 

Rabie,  Rev.  C.,  95. 

Race  Psychology,  5. 

Racial  Composition,  206. 

Racial  Hatred,  296. 

Racial  Issues,  451. 

Racial  Politics,  457. 

Radloff,  356. 

Railways,  467. 

Railway  Schools,  141. 

Rand,  209,  340. 

Randfontein,  279. 

Rand  Post,  287. 

Rationalism,  18th  Century,  52. 

Rebellion  (1914),  387. 

Recent  Educational  Developments 

(Cape),  167. 
"  Reconstruction,"  Period  of,  305ff. 
Redeemable  Loan  System,  105,  277. 
Redlich,  463. 

Reformatory  Schools,  426. 

Reform  in  Education,  3. 

Refugees,  299. 

Registrar,  72. 

Rein,  quoted,  3. 

Reinink,  Dr.  H.,  282. 

Reisner,  x,  54,  74,  475. 

Reitz,  President,  356. 

Religion,  in  the  de  Mist  Scheme,  51,  54, 
237  ;  amongst  Voortrekkers,  182, 
235  ;  a  State  concern,  22  6f  ;  under 
Burgers,  236f,  258f  ;  freedom  of, 
242  ;  a  church  concern,  261  ; 
amongst  teachers,  323  ;  in  Smuts 
Act,  341  ;  under  C.N.O.  336. 

Religious  Authority  over  Education, 
3  Iff. 

Religious  Instruction,  Cape,  80,  85  ; 

Natal,  185  ;    Transvaal,  237,  244, 

246ff,   261,   265,   275,    317f,  321; 

O.F.S.  364,  381. 
Repatriation,  Hardships  of,  302. 
Reports,  Education  Department,  13  ; 

for  Schools,  250  ;    inspectors',  271. 

(See  Education  Commisson  Reports  ; 

Bibliography.) 


Representative  Government,  90,  93, 
116. 

Republican  Spirit,  223. 
Republics,  Transvaal  and  Free  State, 
20. 

Responsible   Government,    Cape,  91, 

116  ;  Natal,  184  ;  Transvaal,  325ff  ; 

O.F.S.,  378ff. 
Retief,  Pieter,  182. 
Retrenchment,  98,  123,  175,  177,  217, 

313.    (See  Economy,  Measures  of.) 
Retrogression  in  Education,  63. 
Reunert,  T.,  337. 
Revenue,  Provincial,  409. 
Revival  in  Educational  Thought  in 

Transvaal,  236. 
Revised   Code,   English   (1860),  197. 

(See  Lowe.) 
Rhind,  John,  237. 

Rhodes  University  College,  150,  420, 
422. 

"  Right-of-Entry,"  381. 
"  Ring,"  354. 

Ritchie,  Professor,  28,  107. 
Rivalry  in  Education,  482. 
Robertson,  149. 
Robertson,  Revd.,  58,  225. 
Robinson,  James  Harvey,  quoted,  3. 
Robinson,  John,  207,  289,  292ff,  300, 

333,  337. 
Roedean,  295. 
Rogers,  145. 
Rolland,  98. 

Roman  Catholic,  23,  371. 

Roman-Dutch  Law,  58,  352. 

Rondebosch,  105,  107. 

Roos,  Tielman,  225. 

Rose  Innes.    (See  Innes.) 

Ross,  Donald,  94ff,  102,  108f,  113,  123f, 

137,  147,  264. 
Rotterdam  Society,  184. 
Roubaix,  P.  E.,  94. 
"Round  Table,"  442. 
Rousseau,  Jean  Jacques,  24. 
Roux,  Paul,  31. 

Rowan,  A.  N.,  83,  95,  98,  114,  123,  133. 

Rural  Councils,  465. 

Rural  Education,  and  Agricultural 
training,  170f  ;  and  boarding  facili- 
ties, 102,  403  ;  and  compulsory 
attendance,  373  ;  difficulties  of,  284, 
357f  ;  Dutch  Reformed  Church  and, 
89,  109  ;  provision  for,  80,  88,  102, 
139,  238,  244,  252,  262ff,  275  ; 
Sargant's  scheme  for,  311  ;  super- 
vision' of  268f,  477  ;  surveys,  144f. 

Rural  Teachers,  238,  302. 

Rural  vs.  Town  Interests,  233,  263. 

Russell,  Robert,  186,  190,  193,  210f, 
216,  253. 

Russell,  VV.  A.,  300,  304,  309,  311,  317, 
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Rustenburg,  226,  268. 
Rutgers,  F.  L.,  22. 
Ryerson,  75. 

S. 

Saer,  D.  J.,  256. 

St.  Alban's  College,  255. 

St.  Andrew's  College,  105,  108,  162. 

St.  Mary's,  213. 

Salaries,  Teachers',  average  in  Trans- 
vaal, 347  ;  based  on  examination 
results,  184,  190ff,  367  ;  Burgers 
Act  svstem,  245  ;  Government  aid 
towards,  80,  88,  95,  129,  213; 
irregular  payment  of,  115,  187  ;  Sir 
John  Herschel  on,  76  ;  in  Koster 
Scholen,  61  ;  in  O.F.S.  Republic. 
369;  1910  scale  (O.F.S. ),  384  ;  1917 
scale  (Cape),  157,  164  ;  1920  scale 
(Cape),  167  ;  in  the  four  Provinces 
compared,  405ff  ;  uniformity  of, 
418. 

Samuel,  Inspector,  113,  125. 

Sandford,  Sir  Francis,  124. 

Sandiford,  Peter,  5,  96. 

Sand  River  Convention  (1852),  224. 

Sargant,  238,  298ff,  305ff,  413  ;  scheme 
of  administration,  308. 

Saskatchewan,  411. 

Scandanavians,  5. 

Schmidt,  C.  F.,  388. 

Schmidt,  C.  H.,  256. 

Scholarchs,  Commission  of,  34,  36ff,  50, 
55,  62,  135  ;  functioning  in  Holland, 
East  Indies,  etc.,  37  ;  educational 
scheme  of,  39. 

Schonken,  F.  Th.,  25. 

School  Boards,  Development  of  Idea  at 
Cape,  VII;  Act  (1905),  9,  127ff, 
171  ;  cost  of  administration,  165, 
347f,  457  ;  deficits,  130,  175  ;  pro- 
posals for,  140  ;  teachers  under,  104  ; 
constitution  of  in  Transvaal,  326ff, 
335,  337ff  ;  in  O.F.S.,  379  ;  criticism 
of  system  of,  455ff . 

School  Competition  Examination,  265, 
272. 

School  Fees,  Regulations  concerning, 
36,  67,  229  ;  remission  of,  119,  340, 
381,  429,  455  ;  revenue  from,  119, 
121,  130,  166,  189,  217,  375,  381  ; 
and  compulsory  education,  212, 
374f. 

Schools,  First,  27ff. 

School  Guide  (Gids),  267,  322. 

Schoolmasters,  early,  30  ;  various 
occupations  of,  37  ;  itinerant  (vaga- 
bond), 36,  46,  61,  224  ;  licensing  of, 
36.    (See  Teachers.) 


"  School-met-den-Bybel,"  260. 
School  of  Mines,  282,  292,  420f. 
"  Schoolopziener,"  227. 
School  Population  Figures  :  Cape,  92, 
99,  128,  164,  173ff,  176  ;  Natal,  194, 

201,  212,  214,  218  ;  Transvaal,  224, 
248,  249,  256,  463,  270,  279,  291, 
300,  336,  345 ;  O.F.S.,  374f,  389. 
Increase  since  Union,  401,  436  ;  in 
camp  schools,  301  ;  in  cities,  468  ; 
graphically    represented,    99,  173, 

202,  217,  276,  301,  344,  376,  390. 
School  Practice,  413. 

School  Rate,  89.    (See  School  tax.) 
School  Requisites,  66. 
School   Tax,  62,  89,    121,  127,  130, 
339. 

School  Subjects.    (See  Curriculum.) 
Schreiner,  127. 
Scotchman,  365. 
Scotland,  7,  54,  199,  270. 
Scott,  H.  S.,  444. 
Scottish  Clergymen,  58. 
Scottish  Teachers,  84,  321. 
Scottsville,  212. 

Scriptures,  224.  (See  Bible,  Religious 
Instruction.) 

Secondary  Education,  de  Mist's  scheme 
of,  50  ;  provision  for,  79  ;  super- 
vision of,  143  ;  fees  for,  166,  455  ; 
bursaries  for,  429  ;  reorganisation 
of,  169  ;  in  South  African  Republic, 
244,  272,  280ff  ;  in  Transvaal  towns, 
324  ;  in  O.F.S.,  391  ;  in  Natal,  210ff. 

Secondary  Teachers'  Lower  and  Higher 
Certificates,  156,  424. 

Second  Class  Certificate,  152. 

Secularisation  of  Schools,  4,  9,  24.  185, 
245. 

Secundus,  37. 

Selborne,    Lord,    334  ;     Minute  on 

Education,  235ff,  341. 
Select  Committee  (Union  Parliament), 

on  Language,  341,  386,  415.  (-See 

Bibliography.) 
Self-government,  Early  Attempts  at. 

181. 

Seligman,  Prof.  Edwin  R.,  x. 

Senators,  Election  of,  466. 

Separate    Schools    for    English  and 

Dutch,  256  ;    vs.   Parallel  classes, 

416ff. 
Serrurier,  118. 

Seventeenth  Century  Ideas,  237,  241. 
Shaw,  Bernard,  207. 
Shuttleworth,  Kav,  96. 
Sieckentrooster,  9",  28ff,  46,  146. 
Simonstown,  67. 

Simon  Van  der  Stel,  and  the  French 
Language,  26. 
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Skinner,  W.,  237. 

Slave  Compensation  Fund,  96,  105. 
Slaves,  West  African,  28. 
Slioher,  Lambertus,  36,  38. 
Sloyd,  372. 

Sluyter,  Willem,  Gezangboek,  26. 
Sluysken,  A.,  39. 
Small  Pox,  Outbreaks  of,  35. 
Smellekam  p ,  183. 
Smit,  Erasmus,  182,  225. 
Smit,  Nicolaas,  266. 
Smith,  Barnard,  268. 
Smith,  J,  J.,  25. 
Smith-Towner  Bill,  475. 
Smuts   Education  Act,   7,    12,  XVI, 
331. 

Smuts.  General,   14,  287,  334,  337  ; 

photo,  334. 
Smytegelt,  B.,  Sermons  of,  26. 
Social  Composition  of  People,  215. 
Social  and  Cultured  influences,  Dutch, 

French,  German,  25ff. 
Solomon,  93f. 
Somerset  East,  107. 
Somerset,  Lord  Charles,  9,  57,  63,  64, 

68,  81,  88,  147,  288,  414. 
Somerset  West,  67,  80. 
Sources  and  Limitations  of  Books,  12. 
South  African  Act  of  Union,  432. 
South    African    Association    for  the 

Advancement  of  Science,  440. 
South  African  College,  39,  58,  64,  72, 

105,  107f,  111,  162,  420. 
South  African  History,  13. 
South  African  News,  190,  327,  335. 
South  African  Republic,  224,  227,  235, 
251,  320. 

South  African  Teachers'  Association, 
95. 

Spencer,  Herbert,  117. 

Spenlin,  Jean,  36,  38,  170. 

Spoelstra,  B.,  224. 

Spoelstra,  C,  34f,  38,  183,  225,  227. 

Sprigg,  Sir  Gordon,  124. 

Spruyt,  J.  W.,  226. 

Staats  Courant,  229. 

Staatsmeisjesschool,  272,  281. 

Staatsmodelschool,  272,  281. 

Standards,  School,  402  ;  Introduction 

of,  73,  151,  262,  267,  372. 
Standards  of  Examination,  191. 
Stanley,  184. 
Star,  The,  288,  290,  336. 
State  Expenditure  on  Education.  (*S'ee 

Cost  of  Education.) 
State  Intervention  in  Education,  225, 

261. 

State  Library,  280. 

State  Museum,  280. 

State  Schools,  252,  262,  279,  284f. 

State  Secretary's  Circular  (1873),  241. 


State  Superintendent  of  Education' 
74. 

State  Supervision  of  Education,  54, 
72.  (/See  National  System  of  Edu- 
cation.) 

State  System  of  Education,  11,  46, 
71,  77,  111,  243,  256,  257;  vs. 
voluntary  system,  461.  (See 
National    System    of  Education.) 

Statham,  F.  R.,  290. 

Statistics,  unreliability  of,  13  and 
reports,   140,   175,  345,  446, 

Stellenbosch,  46,  67,  106ff,  128,  134, 
149,  267,  274,  385  ;  first  school  at, 
29,  32  ;  University,  13,  150,  420, 
424. 

Steynsburg,  149. 
Stiemens,  230,  259,  265f. 
Stockenstrcm,   Sir,  A.   53,  66. 
Stoneman,  145. 
Strayer,  Prof.,  x. 
Struben,  Th.  W.,  237. 
Stuart,   183,  185. 
Stuart,  Senator,  439. 
Stucki,  434. 

Student  Teachers,  149  ;  number  of, 
404.    (See    Teacher  Training.) 

Sturrok,  F.  C,  444. 

Summaries,  the  Purpose  of,  14. 

Superintendent  of  Education,  for  the 
Cape,  58,  7 Iff ;  origin  of  the  idea 
of,  73  ;  division  of  his  duties  (Cape), 
123,  137  ;  his  functions  (Natal), 
186,  208  ;  for  the  O.F.S.  363,  372  ; 
for  the  Transvaal,  234,  248  ;  as 
inspector,  72,  266,  377  ;  difficulties 
of,  133,  187,  366  ;  the  term,  398  ; 
for  the  Union,  473.  (See  Director 
of  Education.) 

Supervision,  by  Kerkeraad,  34ff,  61  ; 
by  D.R.  Church,  110,  356;  lack 
of  expert,  65,  265  ;  contrasted 
with  inspection,  198  ;  a  specialty, 
205,  243  ;  combined  with  teaching, 
309  ;  by  local  school  committee, 
65,  360  ;  the  ideals  of,  476ff. 

Supervisors  and  Inspectors,  Special, 
143. 

Supreme  Court,  236. 

Sutherland,  128. 

Swaziland,  466. 

Swellendam,    46,    12  8f. 

Switzerland,   96,  363. 

Synod,    Dutch    Reformed,  106. 

Synod  of  Dort,  22f,  34. 


T. 

Taalbond,  Zuid  Afrikaanse,  274,  414. 
Tati  Goldfields,  91. 
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Teachers  :-  Advisory  Board,  400  ; 
appointment  of,  32,  231,  239,  242, 
319,  379,  418  ;  associations,  405, 
472  ;  National  Association,  478  ; 
Certification  of,  11,  22,  141,  150ff, 
272,  306,  385,  403ff,  413,  423,  434, 
460  ;  certificates  summarised,  155  ; 
percentage    certificated,    157,  346, 

403  ;  dismissal  of,  32,  242,  380, 
418  ;  examination  of,  34,  38,  226, 
231,  235,  357,  367,  373,  383  ; 
government  censorship  of,  207  ; 
national  outlook  of,  464  ;  political 
rights  of,  464  ;  qualifications  of, 
264,  475;  salaries,  76,  405ff,  429, 
475 ;  {See  Salaries.)  Selection  of, 
129,   319,   327  ;  status  of,  76. 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, New  York,  480. 

Teacher  Training,  2,  lOf  ;  pupil  teacher 
system  of,  96,  195,  373  ;  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  and,  96,  110; 
history  of,  146ff  ;  in  agriculture, 
171;  cost  of,  148,  160,  215,  404; 
in  the  South  African  Republic, 
261,  272ff,  284  ;  unification  of, 
306,  423  ;  lack  of  provision  for, 
365  ;  numbers  of  in  four  Provinces, 

404  ;  by  Union,  423f,  430  ;  pro- 
gress in,  436  ;  institutions  for 
(Cape),  149  ;  on  national  lines, 
464. 

Technical  Education,  the  1891  Edu- 
cation Commission  recommends, 
139;  in  Natal,  211,  214;  the  Wit- 
watersrand  Council  of  Education 
and,  296  ;  unification  of,  306,  462  ; 
in  O.F.S.,  391  ;  teachers'  diplomas 
in,  424  ;  under  Union,  427,  462  ; 
National  Advisory  Board  for,  430  ; 
Advisor,  432. 

Tests,  Mental  and  Scholastic,  429, 
477. 

Text  books,  145,  253,  267, 

Text   book   Committee,  400. 

Theal,  G.  McCall,  29,  31f,  34,  39f, 
43,  45,  48f,  53f.  57,  59f,  83,  90f, 
118,   183,  225,  235f,  251,  352. 

Theological  Seminarv,  Stellenbosch, 
106. 

Theory  of  Educational  Control,  111. 
Theron,  T.  P.,  125. 
Third  Class  Certificate,  151,  322,  404. 
Thomson      University  Commission, 
419. 

Thorndike,  E.  L.  x,  479. 

Times,  London,  Educational  Supple- 
ment, 196. 

Toronto  University,  479. 

"  Tot  Nut  Van  *'t  Algemeen,"  53, 
68. 


Traditions,    Transplanting    of,  25. 

Trans-Gariepse  Ring,  354. 

Transvaal,  education  in,  XI-XVI  ; 
adjustments  effected  in,  7f  :  the 
Law  of  Action  and  Reaction  illus- 
trated in,  11  ;  teacher  training, 
161  ;  refugees  from,  202  ;  referred 
to,  129,  135,  152,  183,  205,  211, 
351,  353,  363,  378  ;  Education 
Commission,  405,  416  ;  Director  of 
Education,  454  ;  University  Col- 
lege, 420,  421,  425. 

Transvaal  Leader,  327,  336. 

"  Trap  der  Jeugd,"  26,  265. 

Trigardt,  Louis,  Dagboek  van,  224. 

Truter,  Justice,  63. 

Tulbagh,   46,    67,  457. 

Twentyman,    A.    E.,  ix. 

Tygerberg,  67. 


U. 

Uitenhage,  68,  128,  149,  457. 
Uitlanders,    Grants    to,    287ff  ;  and 

the  Language  Question,  274,  287ff, 

333. 
Umata,  457. 
Umvoti  County,  187. 
Undenominational  Schools,  95,  106. 
Unification   of   Education,    85,    306  ; 

movements    towards,    396ff,  413ff, 

439ff. 

Uniformity,  of  Teachers'  Certificates, 
385  ;  dangers  of,  463. 

Union  Board  of  Education,  440  ; 
its  functions,  445. 

Union  :-  Control  of  Education,  12  ; 
Department  of  Agriculture,  425  ; 
Department  of  Education.  149, 
419,  425;  445  ;  Educational  Func- 
tions of,  418ff,  431  ;  First  Class 
Teachers'  Certificates,  423  ;  for- 
mation of,  8,  124,  386,  395  ; 
Government,  153,  161  ;  Parlia- 
ment, 214  ;  Secretary  for  Edu- 
cation, 431,  440,  447  ;  subsides 
for  education,  428  ;  subsidies  for 
Provinces,  412. 

"Unit,"  191. 

United  Free  Church,  150. 

United  Kingdom,  106. 

United  States,  4,  7,   79f,   352,  371, 

412,  475.    (See  America.) 
Universities,    under    Union.     419ff  ; 

pensions    for    teachers    in,     103  ; 

teacher    training    in,    149ff,  156f. 

examining,  107  ;   represented,  446  : 

and    the    Witwatersrand  Council 

of    Education,  292. 
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Universities,  Centres,  469  ;  of  South 
Africa,  420,  424  ;  Acts,  107,  357  ; 
National,  419  ;  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  106,  135,  139,  210  ;  Col- 
leges, 309  ;  inspection  of  colleges, 
107ff  ;  for  the  South  African  Re- 
public, 281ff  ;  Statutes  Commission, 
420. 

Utrecht,  235,  270. 


V. 

Vaandrager.  297. 
Valkoogh,  30. 

Van  Brakel,  Wilhelmus,  Sermons  of, 
26. 

Van  Coller,  428,  444. 
Van  der  Chys,  34. 
Van   der   Ende,  74. 
Van  der  Hoff,   Rev.   227,  229f. 
Van  der  Horst,  415. 
Van  der  Linden,  H.  226,  22 9f,  233, 
234. 

Van  der  Palm,  54.  \, 

Van  der  Post,  C.  W.  374. 

Van  der  Stael,  Pieter,  28. 

Van  der  Stel,  Simon,  29f  ;    and  the 

French  language,  26. 
Van  der  Stel,  W.  A.,  35. 
Van  Gorkom,  237.  247ff,  363. 
Van  Heyningen,  Rev.,  230,  358,  362. 
Van  Irahoff,  36,  38. 
Van  Prinsterer,  Groen,  245. 
Van  Rheede,  H.  A.  35. 
Van  Rhynsdorp,  129. 
Van  Riebeek,  Jan,  28,  31. 
Van  Wouw,  282. 
Vaughan,  E.  O.,  464. 
Vereeniging,  Treaty  of,  299. 
Veterinary  Science,  425. 
Victoria  College,  107,  162,  267,  385, 

420. 

Vienna,  Congress  of,  56. 

Viljoen,  Dr.  W.  J.,  20,  168,  385ff,  435, 

463  ;  photo,  386. 
Village  Management  Act  (1881),  123. 
Visscher,  297,  321. 
Vocabulary,  Afrikaans,  25. 
Vocational  Education,  424,  427,  434  ; 

schools,  170. 
Volksraad,  182,  226. 
Volkstem,  247,  336. 
Voluntary  efforts  in  education,  111, 

254,  256.    (See  Private  Initiative)  ; 

contributions  for  education,  62,  72, 

101,  118. 
Von  Manger,  63. 
Voorlezers,  23,  28. 


Voortrekkers,  59f,  395  ;  education 
under,  11.  (See  Illiteracy)  ;  ideas 
on  local  government,  20,  33  ;  first 
Volksraad,  181  ;  educational  tradi- 
tions of,  198  ;  dissension  amongst, 
230  ;  powers  of  resistance,  297. 

Voorzanger,  28. 

Vryheid,  270,  466. 

Vryheidsoorlog,  414. 

V.  V.O.O.Z.A.  Oedenkboek,  1,  230. 

W. 

Wagenaar,  Z.,  28. 
Wakkerstroom.  270. 
Walker,  Eric,  x.,  122,  397. 
Walton.  Sir  Edgar,  396. 
Ward  Schools,  244,  252,  360,  370. 
Ware  Fabian,  282,  300,  304,  323. 
Wartime   Schools,  297ff.     (See  Boer 
War.) 

War,  World,  and  Education,  6  ;  South 
Africa  and,  443  ;  effects  of,  410. 

Warre -Cornish,  310. 

Waterberg,  340. 

Watermeyer,  Justice,  135. 

Watermeyer  Education  Commission, 
92,  94ff,  97. 

Webb,  H.  B.,  Research  Scholarship, 
13.  ix. 

Wellington,  107,  149,  255,  434,  457. 
Welshman,  290. 
Wesel,  21. 

Wesleyan  Church,  150. 
Wessels,  C.  H.,  379. 
Wilson,  317. 
Winburg,  355. 

Witwatersrand,  293  ;  Council  of  Edu- 
cation, XIII.,  11,  287ff,  337,  468  ; 
University,  42  If,  468. 

Wolf,  282. 

Woodwork,  144. 

Worcester,  67,  128,  457. 

World  War,  443. 

Wormser,  J.  A.,  288. 

Wyatt,  H.  G.,  196. 

Wykeham,  212. 

Wylant,  W.,  29. 

Wynberg,  67. 

Y. 

Yearbook,  Official,  of  Union  of  South 

Africa,  150,  174,  219,  345,  392. 
Younghusband,  C.  J.  E.,  quoted,  282. 

Z. 

Zeerust,  255 
Zoutpansberg,  224,  250. 
Zuid  Afrikaan,  106. 
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